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PRBPACE., 


SoHE  years  ago,  the  writer  determined  to  interest  the  children 
then  under  his  care,  in  the  subject  of  Christian  Missions, 
and  at  once  set  about  collecting  the  necesHory  materiala  for 
lessons.  This,  however,  proved  a  difficult  taslc.  It  soon 
became  evident  that,  to  gain  a  comprebenHive  view  of  the 
question,  a  very  large  number  of  books  would  be  required, 
and  a  considerable  expense  incurred.  This  led  the  Author 
to  resolve,  if  God  should  spare  his  life,  to  compile  a  volume, 
which,  while  complete  enough  to  supply  the  necessary  details, 
should  yet  be  sold  at  a  moderate  price. 

In  pursuance  of  that  object,  the  writer  has,  for  several 
years,  spent  most  of  his  leisure  time  in  the  compilation  of  the 
Allowing  pages.  Having  now  completed  his  work,  he 
commends  it  to  the  kind  consideration  of  the  Christian 
Ministers  and  Teachers  of  England,  trusting  that  it  may 
prove  useful  to  them  in  their  noble  calling,  and  be  the 
means,  of  promoting  the  extension  of  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom. 

The  aim  of  the  writer  has  not  been  to  compile  a  denomi- 
national history  of  missions,  but  simply  to  relate  how  the 
Gospel  at  first  reached  the  different  countries  where  it  is  now 
established.  Hence  the  work  is  unsectarian.  In  some  caseb 
the  Church  of  England  missioDs  are  of  necessity  the  most 
prominent;    in   others,    the  Wealeyan   missions  claim  tb 
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greatest  attention ;  in  others,  again,  the  tiondon  or  Baptist 
Miaaionaiy  Societiea  stand  out  the  most  conspicuous.  In 
many  instances  the  Moravian  Brethren  claim  the  honour  of 
being  the  pioneers  of  the  Christian  army. 

One  plan  has  been  pursued  throughout,  viz.,  to  commence 
with  the  people,  their  customs,  and  reUgion ;  then  to  shonr 
how  the  Gospel  reached  them,  what  difficulties  had  to  be 
overcome,  and  what  success  has  been  achieved.  The  &cts 
have  been  gathered  from  the  most  reliable  sourcea,  and  the 
statistics  taken  from  the  last  Annual  Reports  of  the  various 
Missionary  Societies. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  book  may  be  used. 
First,  it  may  serve  as  a  text-book  for  reference ;  the  teacher 
drawing  from  it  matter  for  lessons,  the  minister  materials 
for  missionary  lectures  or  addresses.  Then,  again,  parts  of 
it  might  be  read  to  the  elder  children  in  a  school  at  special 
seasons,  and,  it  may  be,  the  general  reader  find  it  an  interest- 
ing "  Story  of  the  Cross," 

If  in  any  of  these  ways  the  book  should  be  found  nseftlt, 
the  writer  will  be  well  rewarded  for  his  labour,  and  he  will 
ascribe  the  praise  to  that  gracious  God  whose  kind  providence 
has  enabled  him  to  complete  the  self-imposed  task. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
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"Thou,  whose  Almightj  Word 
Chaos  and  darkness  heard, 

And  took  thdr  flight, 

"  Hear  ns,  we  hnmblj  pnj ; 
And,  where  the  Qoepel  dny 
Sbedi  not  its  glorious  raj, 

Let  there  be  light." 

To  dispel  the  darkness  of  teatlieniam,  the  Lord  Jesua  com- 
manded His  disciples  to  "  go  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature."  As  this  command  inToIved  much 
laWr,  and  exposed  those  who  obeyed  it  to  many  dangers,  the 
gracious  assurance  was  added,  "La,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even 
onto  the  end  of  the  world." 

In  the  strength  of  that  assurance,  the  apoBtlea  went  every- 
where, "preaching  the  Word."  The  simple  stoiy  of  the  Cross 
was  their  theme  j  and,  wherever  that  story  was  told,  multitudea 
believed,  and  were  "turned  from  darkness  to  marvellous  light." 
Were  the  hearen  rude  barbarians  or  refined  Greeks,  unlettered 

B 
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rnstica  or  learned  scribes,  the  results  were  the  same  ;  they  cast 
away  their  idols,  forsook  their  sins,  and,  in  their  turn,  pro- 
claimed that  truth  which  once  they  despised.  The  Gospel,  thus 
Bet  in  motion,  marched  onward,  despite  the  combined  efforts  of 
Jew  and  Gentile  to  prevent  its  advance.  Deserted  temples, 
complaining  priests,  and  royal  edicts,  attested  its  increasii^ 
miccesa  ;  while  the  fortitude  of  those  who  were  called  to  suffer 
for  its  sake,  bore  witness  to  its  sustaining  power  and  Divine 

Soon  the  "  stone  cut  out  without  hands  became  a  mountain, 
and  filled  the  whole  earth ; "  and  at  last  the  Qospel  of  the 
despised  and  crucified  ^Nazarene,  became  the  acknowledged 
religion  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  Gospel    being  essentially  aggressive  in  its   charactei-, 
wherever  it  was  carried  it  supplanted  other  religions ;  and  this 
of  neceaaity,  for  it  is  the  "  power  of  God."     Hence  the  im- 
potency  of  human  opposition.     It  is,  moreover,  "the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation  ; "  and  hence  multitudes  have  rejoiced  in  ita 
consolation  in  the  midst  of  trouble  ;  multitudes  have  clung  to 
its  promises  in  the  midst  of  their  distress ;  and  multitudes  have 
resized  its  hopes  in  a  brighter  and  better  world. 
■    Believing  the  Gospel  to  be  the  only  remedy  for  the  malady  of 
sin,  the  only  system  capable  of  elevating  the  human  race,  and 
the  only  thing  that  can  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  soul,    we 
must  lument  that  so  few,  comparatively,  have  been  brought 
under  its  infinence.     Surely  a  solemn  responsibility  rests  upon 
every  Christian  to  aid  in  its  piDmulgatios !  Well  may  it  be  asked, 
"  Shall  we,  wliow  xnila  tire  lighted 
With  wiidom  from  on  bigli, 
Shall  ws  to  TtAa  bmigfated 
The  lamp  of  ligbt  den;  T  " 
No,  we  ought  not,  we  dare  not,  if  we  would  render  a  fiuthful 
account  of  our  stewardship.     FideUty  to  our  Master,  gratitude 
for  the  gift,  and  compassion  for  the  heathen,  demand  that  we 
do  what  we  can  to  "  send  forth  the  joyiiil  sound." 

Of  the  millions  who  form  the  human  family,  the  uimiber  of 
Christiana  is  yet  but  small.  This  is  no  random  assertion,  as 
the  following  statistics  will  prove. 

According  to  Eavenscroft's  Tables,  it  appears  that  the 
estimated  population  of  the  world  is  1,263,574,860.  Of  this 
number  Asia  has  873,456,200;  Airica,  51,875,000;  America, 
60,666,000;  Oceanica,  3,990,000;  and  Europe,  274,697,660. 
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Seepecting  the  religious  state '  of  this  vast  mnlMtude,  iihe 
fcJIowing  anulyaia  will  speak  for  itself : — 

Asia.— Heattens,  788,256,200  ;  Mohammedanfl,  76,000,000; 
Jews,  1,500,000;  Christians,  6,700,000. 

Afbica. — Heathens,  22,524,000 ;  Mohammedans,  25,000,000 ; 
Jews,  1,250,000  ;  Christians,  3,101,000. 

America.— Heathens,  3,000,000  ;  Jews,  30,000  ;  Christiana, 
.     57,644,000. 

OCEANiCA.— Heathens,  2,985,000  ;  Jews,  6,000 ;  Christiana, 
1,000,000. 

Edrope. — Heathens,  150,000;  Mohammedans,  4,688,000; 
Jews,  3,431,700  ;  Christiana,  266,427,960. 

Making  a  Rnmmaiy  of  these  numbers,  we  have  616,916,200 
heathen,  105,688,000  Mohammedans,  6,216,700  Jews,  and 
334,764,000  ChriRtians.  Thia  givea  rather  more  thtut  three- 
foiirths  of  the  entire  population  of  the  world  at  present  un- 
affected by  the  GospeL  Here,  then,  is  a  motive  which  ought 
to  be  powerful,  and  prompt  to  extraordinaiy  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  Christian  Church,  to  send  to  the  millions  thus  in  dark- 
ness the  Gospel  light. 

Ax  the  mind  may  be  often  inetructed  through  the  eye,  the 
following  dia^ramic  illustrations  of  the  rel^ous  atate  of  the 
world  ai-e  given.  The  coloured  parts  represent  the  entire 
population  of  a  country.  The  parts  shaded  black  represent  the 
heathen  portion,  those  painted  red  the  Mohammedan,  the  yellow 
tint  indicates,  the  number  of  Jews,  and  the  ligkt  blue  the 
Chriglian.* 

Such,  then,  is  the  religious  state  of  the  world.  Tast  indeed 
is  the  field  yet  to  be  ploughed  and  sowed  before  the  great 
harvest  of  the  Lord  can  be  gathered  ! 

Let  us  now  consider  the  provision  which  has  been  made  by 
the  Church  of  Christ  to  remove  this  mighty  moss  of  heathenism. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1863  there  were  gixty-tuio  Protestant 
Missionary  Societies  engaged  in  the  great  work  of  evangelizing 
the  world.  Of  this  number,  16  were  English,  7  Scotch, 
1  Irish,  1  French,  11  German  and  Swiss,  2  Duteh,  3  Nor- 
wegian and  Swedish,  1  Danish,  17  American,  2  Britiah  North 
American,  and  2  West  Indian. 

These  sixty-two  separate  agencies  occupied  one  tkousarid  Jive 
hundred  and  MxUea,  Mission   Stations,    and   maintained   one 

*  See  folded  Bbeet  at  the  end  of  Ixwk. 
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thousand  jive  hundred  and  ninety-one  placee  of  worship,  ^e 
number  of  miasionEu^es  engaged  in  preaching  the  Qo^)el  was 
teven  thousand  three  hundred  and  eeveniy-two,  of  which  number 
three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-nght  were  fully  ordained 
miniatera,  the  remainder  catechiste  and  other  lay-agents.  The 
following  tables,  compUed  from  "  Statistics  of  MiBsions,"  pub- 
lished in  1863,  may  be  interesting: — 

I.   THE  M188IONAET  SOCIETIES  OP  GEEAT  BRITADT. 


ENGLAND. 

SoeleiT  fin 
Ooipd  1 

Ti. 

B»pU 

t  lll.ilon.ry  SoHety 

TlwLmiio 

QUl..lo»UTS«l.tT 

The 

Churc 

[of  En£i»nd]  Uliilim 

Tb«    Gereni    Bipllit   Uiiii 


Ttaa  Bcrlplnnl  Knoirledge  laitltu- 

Welih  FoRlin  MluIoDBTT  SoelH*,.. 
The  Lew-Cliew  Niyil  Million  ... 
Bngllib  PiMhiMriln  Foreign  Ml..lon 

Ths  Fituooltin  Mliilnn      

The  chinMB  Ev.njttlMtton  SoMflj 
The  Chincie  Beclelrfor  Funhering 
tho  Ciaipel    

ChTlitlin  Vernier.  Education  Boelety 


Ths  Bapll.l  Million  lo  Chliu 

Oiuich  of  ScolliDd'i  Foreign  Hielim 
The  EdLobuiih  Hedleal  Mliiloii  ... 
ThoIl.elOnneilPT»ti)Uiri(iaCbiiicti'i 

Ths  Free CburchorScotlind'iForeliri 
Million         

The  UnltFil  Preibytciiui  Church*! 
FoielanHliiicia      ... 


fWMl  Indlet,  We.1  AWe»,    Kgnrt, 
I     Abyiiioii.    Turkey,    Weit    AalL 

I    Hc'ksurill'Qj,  H^dMucu. 

1  Wut  IndiBH,  AMcn,  iDdli,  Chlius 
i     Auttrallt.  PalyneilL 
(Syrli.  IndUi,  Pe»iii«.  Chins.  Brltiih 
I    Ouienh  Biltlih  Nonh  Amaihs. 


Ennpein  ind  Ailntlc  Tuikey. 


mhyuilui   Chonli'i 


New  HebiUei. 
Indi*.  KaltVuii. 


India  [lUlksta,  Oofo,  flnnt^  Bgtnd]. 
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Siicb,  then,  are  the  means  at  present  employed  hy  the 
Protestant  Churches  to  evangelize  the  irorld  And  with  wltat 
success )  With  none,  declares  the  Boman  Catholic  hiBtorian, 
T.  W.  M.  Marshall,  in  his  work,  entitled  "  ChristiaQ  Missions : 
their  Agents,  and  their  Results."  None,  say  some  members  of 
the  Anthropological  Society.  But  little,  says  the  Bishop  of 
Natal  According  to  these  individuals,  the  whole  has  been  a 
great  mistaka  The  miBsionarles  were  the  wrong  men ;  the 
means  were  such  as  rendered  success  doubtful,  if  not  impossible; 
and  tlie  people  have  not  only  twI  been  converted,  but  have  been 
made  more  degraded  by  being  brought  in  contact  with  the 


Bold  assertions  these !  But  this  is  not  all  Mr.  Marshall 
strives  to  prove  that  all  Missions  but  those  of  the  Church  of 
Borne  must  necessarily  fail  The  Bishop  of  Katal  endeavours 
to  show  that  there  is  no  hope  of  converting  the  heathen  until 
the  missionaries  cease  to  believe  that  the  lohoU  Sihle  is  the 
inspired  Word  of  God  The  membei*  of  the  Anthropological 
Society  go  a  stop  further,  and  assert  that  Christianity  is  not 
adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  savage,  and  suggest  that 
Islamism  should  be  tried. 

We  are  A-ee  to  confess  that  mistakes  may  have  been  made, 
both  in  the  agents  sent  out,  and  in  some  of  the  means  used 
We  are  ready  to  admit  that  some  of  the  professed  converts  may 
have  acted  in  a  manner  at  once  unchristian  and  disgt^ceiuL 
We  are  ready  to  concede  that,  in  some  cases,  the  actual  number 
of  conversions  does  not  appear  to  be  at  all  commensurate  with 
•  the  agencies  employed  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  we 
fearlessly  assert,  that,  taken  bs  a  whole,  Protestant  Missions 
have  been  eminently  successful  To  prove  the  assertion,  we 
point  to  Tinnevelly  and  Sierra  Leone,  with  their  native,  self- 
auppoiting  Churdiea;  we  point  to  some  of  the  South  S<*a 
Islands,  and  we  egk  the  opponent  to  compare  their  present 
fitate  jvith  their  state  forty  years  ago,  and,  having  done  so,  to 
give  an  unprejudiced  verdict ;  and  this  verdict  will,  we  are 
sure,  be  in  iavour  of  Protestant  Missions.  We  go  a  step 
fiirther,  and  say  that  there  has  been  a  work  accomplished 
which  cannot  be  stated  by  figures,  nor  estimated  by  mere 
summaries— such  a  work  as  is  now  b«ng  carried  on  in  India — 
a  leavening  of  the  mass  with  Christian  principles,  and  a  gradual 
loosening  of  the  foundations  of  ancient  superstitions. 
. .  We  would  also  lemind  some  of  thfise-oppoacnte,.  that-th^  are 
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me&auring  our  saccma  by  a  standard  which,  probably,  they 
would  not  like  to  have  applied  to  their  own.  For  instonoe  : — 
Would  Mr.  Manhatl  conBent  to  have  the  efforts  of  his  Church 
to  evangelize  the  Irish  and  the  Italians  in  London,  judged  by 
the  lives  of  individual  members  of  that  comntunityl  ^re 
there  not  to  be  found,  among  the  lover  orders  of  the  Irish  and 
Italians,  thoite  who,  though  they  attend  Mass  on  the  Sabbath 
morning,  spend  the  reat  of  the  day  in  drinking  and  swearing  t 
Yes,  many  such  1  Any  one  ciui  see  them,  if  he  only  looks  for 
them.  Should  Mr.  MarsbtdJ  doubt  this,  we  invite  him  to  visit 
the  Irish  quarters  of  London,  of  Liverpool,  or  of  Olaagow,  and 
see  and  judge  for  himself  Now,  according  to  Mr.  Marshall's 
standard,  we  have  a  right  to  conclude  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
has  made  a  great  mistake^  both  in  the  agents  she  has  com- 
missioned, and  in  the  means  she  has  devised ;  and  we  would  meet 
respectfully  suggest,  that,  as  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  Rome 
have  &iled  to  convert  these  individuals,  it  would  be  well  to  try 
Protestantism. 

If  not  to  truly  convert  every  individual  member  of  a 
community  is  to  prove  the  failure  of  a  Church's  efforts  to 
evangelize  a  people,  and  the  impotency  of  the  Gospel,  then 
England  heredf  stands  before  the  world  as  a  strikii^  example 
of  the  failure  of  Christianity.  But  who  is  bold  enough  to 
assert  that  England  would  have  been  greater,  more  moral, 
more  QodUke,  had  she  i-eoeived  the  Koran  instead  of  the 
Bible  1  "We  speak  as  unto  wise  men;  judge  ye  what  we 
say." 

Looking  at  the  results  which  have  been  achieved,  some 
persons  may  consider  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  world  an 
hopeless  ta^ ;  others  may  say  that  we  are  not  to  expect  snch 
a  oonsummation  until  after  the  return  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to 
His  Church,  Without  entering  into  the  question  of  whether 
the  blessed  time  predicted,  when  "  the  earth  shall  be  filled  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,"  is  to  be  pre  or  poet  Millemuali 
let  us  look  more  fully  at  the  success  which  has  already  attended 
the  missionary  efforts  of  the  Protestant  Churches.  Speaking 
generally,  we  think  we  may  safely  say,  that  God  has  given 
success  proportionate  to  the  efforts  put  forth.  In  proof  of 
this,  we  may  point  to  India.  Taking  India,  Ceylon,  and 
Burmah  together,  there  has  been,  during  the  last  tea  years, 
an  increase  of  nine  Societies  labouring  there  :  seventy-three 
additional  principal  stations  have  been  occupied ;    six  foreign 
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and  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  native  missionaries,  and  one 
thousand  and  seventy-eight  native  catechiste,  have  been  added 
to  those  already  at  work.  DuringtLe  same  period,  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  adtilta  and  children  receiving;  ChriatiaJi 
instruction  was  one  hundred  and  eighteen  lh*m«aatdfive  hundred 
and  seven.  The  steady  progress  which  the  Gospel  has  made  in 
India,  during  the  period  mentioned  above,  will  be  clearly  seen 
when  we  compare  the  proportion  of  the  population  who  were 
receiving  Christian  inatmction  in  the  year  1862  with  that  in  the 
year  1853.  In  the  latter  year  the  proportion  waa  one  in  every 
1,667  of  the  entire  population ;  whUe,  in  the  former,  it  was 
reduced  to  one  in  every  666  :  the  total  number  of  adults  and 
children  receiving  instruction  being,  in  1852,  191,269  ;  and,  in 
1862,  307,756. 

With  such  resnlts  as  thes^  it  surely  is  not  too  much  to 
expect  that  if  the  Christian  Ohurob  inot'eased  its  efforts 
an  hundredfold,  God  would  Touchsafe  His  blessing  in  the 
same  proportion  ;  and  then  we  might  hope  to  see  India, 
China,  Africa — yea,  the  whole  world — completely  evange- 
lized. 

Why  should  not  this  be  reaUzed )  Seventy  years  have 
only  just  passed  away  since  the  foundation  of  Mjssions,  and  in 
that  period  the  standard  of  the  Cross  has  been  erected,  and 
Churches  founded,  in  almost  every  country  in  the  world;  the 
Bible  has  been  translated  into  the  languages  of  nearly  all 
people ;  multitudes  have  been  induced  to  cast  away  their  idols, 
and  worship  the  living  God ;  and  all  this  has  been  accomplished 
in  what  may  be  reganled  as  only  a  sowing-time — a  seed-time, 
moreover,  which  was  preceded  by  a  long  winter  of  ploughing — 
countries  invaded,  savages  tamed,  languages  learned  and 
reduced  to  order,  and  the  Bible  translated.  The  plough 
having  done  its  woric,  the  seed  having  been  scattered,  it 
only  remains  that  the  labourers  enter  into  the  fields  which  are 
even  now  ripening  for  the  harvest. 

True^  in  some  cases,  the  ground  has  bnt  just  been  turned  by 
the  plough ;  while,  in  others,  even  tibia  has  not  been  accom- 
plished. There  remains,  therefore,  a  great  work  to  be  done  ; 
and  let  the  Christian  remember,  that,  however  degraded  may 
be  the  istate  c£  a  people,  or  however  dark  may  be  their 
mytholc^,  the  Oo^tel  is  able  to  raise  the  one  and  dispel, 
the  other.  "It  hoe  enlightened  the  ignorant  South  Sea 
Islanders,  and  demolished  their  uaoi^;aiuzed  leligiona    It  Aad 
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converted  a  canaibtd  race  iato  a  Qod-fearmg,  man-IoTing 
people.  It  has  combated  and  OTercome  the  powerful  and 
subtle  system  of  Hindooism  and  Buddliism.  It  has  been  more 
than  equal  to  the  ingenuity,  the  subtlety,  and  the  fiuaticism  of 
an  inveterate  priexthood,  and  the  veneration  and  shrewdneaH  of 
a  thinldiig  people ;  and  it  has  won  &om  its  opponents  a 
coniniendati6&  more  complete  and  valuable  -Uiaii  the  praiae  of 
its  friends." 

Speaking  of  the  Bible,  a  Bengalee  native  and  heathea 
newspaper  thus  expreasefi  ilaeh': — "It  is  the  best  and  meet 
ezeetlent  of  all  English  books,  and  there  is  not  its  like  in 
the  English  language.  As  eveiy  joint  of  the  sugar-caoe^  irom 
the  foot  to  the  top^  ia  frill  of  uweetnea^  so  every  page  c4  the 
Bible  is  frranght  wi^  the  moat  precious  inatructJoo.  A.  ptxtioa 
t^  that  book  would  yield  to  you  more  of  sonod  morali^  than  a 
thousand  other  treatises  on  ^e  same  subjecL  In  shoi^  if  any 
peraon  studies  the  Ti"gl'al'  language,  with  a  view  to  gain 
wisdom,  there  is  not  another  bo(^  more  worUiy  of  being  read 
than  the  Bible." 

Ajiother  jonmal,  edited  by  a  Brahmin,  qjeakiag  of  the 
missioaaTiec^  says  : — "  It  is  evident  to  all  that  missiiHiarieB 
are  dcnng  a  vast  amount  f£  work.  These  misaonaries  are  the 
iohabitAnta  of  a  &r-off  land.  Ther^  like  onr  spiritual  teachers^ 
they  generally  abandon  worldly  avooatitms,  and  devote  Uiem- 
selrea  to  the  things  <£  religion.  For  the  dissemination  <^  their 
own  religion,  they  suffer  much,  go  to  distant  lands,  learn  the 
languages  o£  tiie  people^  mix  freely  with  them,  and,  l^  the 
maniibatation  of  meekuesa  and  other  virtues,  easily  acoompliah 
their  objecL  We  must  say,  that  by  missionaries  principally, 
Suglish  civilis^on,  the  Tlnglwh  language^  and  Englwh  wisdom 
are  diffiiaed." 

A  third  jounud,  when  speaking  of  the  mind  of  the  pec^l^ 
»y9  : — "  With  our  converted  countrymen,  we  are  anxiously 
expecting  God's  day,  when  the  hearta  «tf  many  milhons  among^ 
UB  will  be  stirred,  we  may  not  say  hy  the  sjnrit  of  Christian,  but 
by  a  strong  religions  agitation.  Anything  is  ju^erable  to 
this  senseless  sticking  to  old  ways." 

Surely,  these  sentiments  indicate  a  shaking  o[  the  dry  bones, 
and  BOggeat  the  double  duty  of  increasing  the  miaaicaiary  staff 
among  them,  and  earnest  prayer  that  the  Spirit  may  breathe 
upon  them,  so  that  they  may  stand  up  "an  exoee<idng  great 
umy,"  to  the  praise  of  the  Hviug  God 
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The  fbture  proepecte  of  India  are  moet  enoouragmg  to  the 
miamonary  as  weU  as  the  Btatesnian.  Already  the  inter- 
commvuiication  of  that  vast  country  is  rendered  safe  and 
easy.  On  her  magnificent  rivers  the  steamboat  plies  ;  through 
her  extensive  plains  and  over  her  atupeudoiu  heights  the 
r^road  has  been  earned  ;  the  oceans  have  been  spanned  by  the 
electric  telegraph ;  and  thus  the  Empire  is  brought  within  a 
few  days  of  home.  The  awful  mutiny  of  the  native  army  has 
been  overruled  by  Ood  for  good  ; — for  the  good  of  the  natives 
themselves,  inasmuch  as  it  luis  drawn  the  &ithfnl  Prince  nearer 
to  the  Britiah  Government ;  and  the  "  Star  of  India,"  that 
glitters  upon  his  breast,  pi'oclaims  to  all  the  honour  conferred 
upon  the  loyaL  An  improved  system  of  government  and  the 
development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  have  placed 
within  the  grasp  of  the  poor  the  means  of  labour  and  the  hope 
of  gain.  Education,  with  its  attendant  privileges,  has  been 
placed  in  the  way  of  all ;  and  now,  woman — noble  woman, 
whose  tenderness,  fortitude,  endurance,  and  quick  presentment 
make  her,  when  enlightened  by  Christian  education,  hath  a 
help-meet  for  man,  and  the  moulder  of  a  future  generation — is 
about  to  be  raised  to  her  proper  sphere  of  influence  and  honour. 

Not  only  baa  the  good  of  man  resulted  Arom  that  tremeudons 
evil,  but  the  gloiy  of  God  Himself  has  been  promoted,  inasmuch 
as  the  consolidation  of  power  and  the  unity  of  Government  have 
tended  to  the  safety  of  the  missionaries,  and  enlaif^  the  spheres 
of  their  labours;  so  that  now,  throughout  the  entire  Empire,  the 
Giospel  may  be  proclaimed  without  let  or  hindrance.  In  every 
town  and  city  Christian  instructors  may  sow  the  Gospel  seed, 
which,  according  to  the  Divine  promise,  shall  not  be  sown  in 
vain.  True,  it  may  be  our  lot  to  send  forth  the  sower  oidy ; 
but  the  time  shall  come  when  the  reapers  shall  go  and  gather 
in  an  abundant  harvest  of  ripened  soub  for  glory.  Even  now, 
the  lamentation  of  the  Brahmin  is  heard,  as  he  mourns  over  the 
decline  of  the  ancient  superstition.  In  answer  to  that  lamenta- 
tion, let  the  voice  of  the  Christian  Church  be  heard,  uttering 
one  loud,  potent  cry — 

"  Ann  of  t1i«  Lord,  atrtka,  awelie  I 
Put  on  Th;  strength  ;  the  nation  tbake ; 
And  let  the  vorld  adoring  see 
Triumphs  of  mercj  wrought  b;  Thee." 

Both  the  direct  and  indirect  success  of  the  Gospel,  in  aU 
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parts  of  the  world,  should  encourage  tie  Glristian  Church 
to  put  forth  inoreased  exertions,  and  provide  for  the  fuller 
development  of  that  heavenljr  scheme.  Although  much  has 
been  accomplished,  much  yet  remains  to  be  done ;  and,  in  order 
that  fresh  triumphs  ma;  be  won,  the  exutmff  agencies  must  be 
iully  sustained,  and  Jreih  ones  organized.  To  do  this,  two 
things  are  required — namely,  an  inoreated  revenue,  and  a 
larger  tvpplr/  of  tnen. 

How  insignificant  is  the  sum  of  money  raised  by  the 
Protestant  Christians  of  Europe  and  America  for  JEssion 
purposes,  when  compared  with  the  wealth  of  tlie  nations  and 
the  wants  of  tiie  world  !  The  entire  income  of  the  various 
Hissionary  Societies  is  probably  not  more  than  a  million 
sterling  ;  of  which  sum,  about  ««t)«n  hundred  thtmstmd  ptyunds 
are  contributed  by  the  British  Churches.  In  1859,  the  entire 
income  was  eight  hundred  and  ninety-one  thonauid  five 
hundred  and  sixty  poonds ;  of  which  sum,  sia.  hundred  and 
eighteen  tlionsand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-three  pounds  was 
raised  in  tlie  United  Kingdom,  fifty -seven  thousand  five  hundred 
and  forty-four  pounds  on  the  continent  of  Eui'ope,  and  two 
hundred  and  fijfteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-three 
pounds  in  America.     Well  may  we  say,  "What  is  this  among 

Admitting  that  a  very  large  sum,  in  addition  to  the  one 
mentioned,  is  raised  for  religious  and  charitable  purpoaes 
connected  with  onr  borne  population,  it  may  be  safely  asserted, 
that,  consideriDg  the  wealth  of  the  British  nation,  a  great 
augmentntioit  might  be  mode  to  the  revenue  of  the  Missionaiy 
Societies,  without  in  any  way  interfering  with  the  flow  of 
diarity  in  those  channels  which  are-  already  occupied. 

A  people  who  accumulate  over  sixty  millions  sterling  and 
spend  nearly  forty  more  on  beer,*  oonld  easily  raise  three  or 
four  times  the  amount  at  present  subscribed  for  the  propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  leiids.  If  only  two  and  a-half  per  cent, 
of  the  yearly  accumulation  was  devoted  to  the  Mission  cause, 
one  TailUon,  and  a-half  sterling  would  be  obtained.  If  to  this 
could  be  added  four  per  cent,  of  the  money  spent  on  beer,  over 
another  million  and  a-half  would  be  obtained,  giving  us  a  total 
of  Ifiree  milHemt  sterling.  It  is  not  easy  to  calculate  the  amoonti 
of  good  which  could  be  accomplished  witJi  such  increased  means — 
a  gojd  which  cannot  be  estimated  by  mere  figures,  or  statistical 
■.Bee  Mr.  QiMMonift  speech  on  tiie  Budget,  1866. 
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summ&ries.  Why  is  it,  then,  that,  as  a  nation,  we  do  sq  little 
foi'  the  cause  of  Misaions  )  Doubtleas,  because  there  is  not  an 
intelligent^  miaaionary  spirit  among  our  people ;  and  this, 
resulting  from  the  fact  that  the  Chnstian  Church  has  not  been 
educated  in  the  subject. 

In  many  cases,  all  that  is  done  by  the  minister  of  a  church, 
is  to  get  up  an  occasional  meetiDg,  or  lecture,  at  which  a 
number  of  speeches  are  made,  and  some  anecdotes  told.  But 
nothing  is  attempted  in  the  way  of  a  syBtematio  study  of  the 
subject.  Sometimes  even  this  is  not  done,  and  the  congre^tion 
is  left  in  total  ignorutce  of  the  succeeaes  cf  those  Missions 
which  have  been  founded,  or  of  the  necessity  of  establishing 
new  ones. 

Such  a  state  ei  things  ottf^t  not  to  be — must  not  be— if  the 
multitudes  who  are  now  sitting  in  iln-rVinwH  are  ever  to  have  the 
Lamp  of  life. 

Much  might  be  done  to  infuse  a  missionary  spirit  into  the 
British  Ohurcb,  if  the  Christian  teachers  of  our  land  were  to 
take  the  matter  into  their  hands,  and  give  it  a  place  in  the 
general  routine  o£  the  school,  and  sustiua  a  missionaiy  spirit  ia 
the  children  committed  to  their  care.  At  present,  comptu^tively 
little  is  done  by  the  teacher  in  tiiis  respect  As  a  proof  of  this, 
it  may  be  stated  that  not  one-fourth  of  our  Sunday-schools,  and 
not  one-twelfth  c^  our  day-schools,  do  anything  for  the  cause  of 
Hissioiu,  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  the  majority  of 
eobools,  MisaionB  to  the  heathen  form  no  part  of  the  scheme  of 
instruction.  Does  not  this  indicate  a  want  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  himself  1  Can  it  be  possible  that  a  soul  euligbteoed  hy 
the  Gospel,  and  cheered  by  the  immutable  promises  of  Qod, 
should  not  be  constrained  to  influence  those  placed  under  hia 
care  I  Children  above  all  are  ausoeptible  to  sympathy,  and  are 
easily  impressed,  while  the  early  impressions  are  not  socm 
eSiced,  and  of  them  it  may  be  truly  said,  tJiey  are  "  wax  to 
receive  and  marble  to  retain."  Every  Christian  teacher  should, 
therefore,  seek  to  impress  his  scholars  with  Uie  sense  of  the 
duty  and  the  privilege  of  aiding  the  cause  of  Missions.  If  thia 
be  done,  then,  when  the  child  becomes  a  youth,  he  may  burn 
with  the  desire  to  aid  the  noble  work ;  and,  when  he  reaches 
maohooHl,  may  {wove  tA  be  an  £lliott^  a  Martyn,  or  a  Swarte. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  those  schools  where  the  subject  a£ 
Missions  is  recognised,  tiie  utmost  that  ia  done  is  to  collect 
money  for  some  particuW  Society,  and  to  distribute  periodically 
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a  few  tracts,  which,  it  may  be,  are  valued  more  for  the  pictares 
than  for  the  information  they  oontoin ;  aad  this,  perhaps,  of 
necessity,  since  they  treat  of  mibjects  in  which  chUdrea  ha.ve 
not  been  instructed.  Few,  very  few,  of  our  juvenile  oontri' 
bntore  are  able  to  point  out  the  locality  of  the  principal 
missioDary  stations,  and  still  fewer  know  auythiugof  their  history. 
So,  then,  even  in  those  schoolB  in  which  the  subject  of  Missions 
oranmands  some  attention,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  nothing  like  a 
true  ntissionaTy  spirit  is  called  forth.  Nor  is  this  surprimng, 
BJnce  little  is  done  to  give  the  children,  an  inteUigent  view  of  the 
mbject.  Money  is  asked  for  and  obtained ;  papers  are  distrt- 
buted  and  lost ;  occaHional  lectures  are  given  and  forgotten ;  or, 
if  they  leave  an  impression,  it  is  only  in  proportion  as  the 
pictures  are  striking  or  the  anecdotes  amusing.  But  little  or 
nothing  is  done  to  make  the  children  acquainted  with  the 
locality  of  Missions,  the  people  among  whom  they  are  carried 
on,  their  former  condition  and  history,  their  habits  of  life,  the 
history  of  missionary  efforts  among  them,  or  ita  present  cha- 
lacter  uid  success.  Let  this  be  done  by  a  teacher,  who,  feeling 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  takes  every  opportunity  to 
impress  hia  children  with  the  duty  of  sending  the  Gospel  to  all 
people,  then  we  may  expect,  by  tiie  blessing  of  G!od,  they  will 
be  led  to  give  the  cause  of  Missions  a  place  in  their  heart,  and 
make  it  a  subject  of  constant  prayer.  May  that  day  speedily 
anive  I  At  present  it  is  to  be  feared  that  die  following  case  is 
a  representative  one  ; — A  gentleman  visited  a  lai^  metro- 
poUtan  school,  in  connexion  with  which  there  is  a  Juvenile 
Awociation.  la  the  courae  of  conversation  with  an  intelligent 
girl  in  the  first  class,  he  asked  some  question  relative  to  the 
Tinnevelly  and  Yoruba  Mi^ons.  To  hia  surprise  he  found  that 
die  was  totally  unacquainted  with  their  history,  and  almost 
ignorant  of  the  existeace  of  such  places.  If  the  like  of  this 
prevails,  no  wonder  that  there  is  but  little  missionary  spirit  in 
our  schools,  or  that  so  few  of  the  youth  of  England  identify 
themselves  with  the  cause,  or  devote  themselves  to  the  noble 
worL  The  subject  appeals  to  the  Christian  teachers  of  Eng- 
land, both  the  zealous  Sabbath-school  teacher  and  the  influential 
and  intelligent  teachers  of  our  Day-achools. 

The  benefits  of  infusing  a  missionary  spirit  into  the  educa- 
tion of  our  children  would  be  fourfold.  First,  the  teacher 
himself  would  be  benefited.  As  he  traced  the  triumphs  of  the 
Croee,  his  faith  would  be  strengthened ;  as  he  considered  the 
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state  of  the  heathen,  his  Bonl  wotiid  be  drawn  out  in  com- 
pasaion  for  the  millions  who  are  deetitut«  of  the  blessings  he 
himself  enjojs  ;  as  he  dwelt  upon  the  love  of  Christ  to  pemhing 
sinners,  hia  heart  would  glow  with  gratitude  to  the  Lord  1^0 
bought  him  ;  as  he  traced  the  wonderful  effeola  <rf  the  Gospel 
in  dvilisng  the  barbarian,  refining  and  elevating  the  nations 
brought  under  its  influence,  he  would  bnm  with  a  strong  desire 
to  be  instrumental  in  aending  the  message  of  mercy  to  those 
sunk  in  ignorance  and  depravity,  and  thereby  prove  the  reality 
of  his  own  love  to  Jesus.  Secondly,  the  scholars  would  be 
benefited.  As  the  state  of  the  heathen  world  was  set  before 
them,  and  strong  contrasts  drawn  between  their  own  condition, 
physically,  intellectually,  and  apiritually,  and  that  of  the  country 
under  consideration,  their  thankiiilness  would  be  drawn  out  ; 
and,  when  it  was  explained  that  the  differences  so  strikingly 
exhibited  were  due  to  the  Gospel,  their  love  to  God  for  giving 
them  such  unspeakable  bleteings  and  privil^es  would  be  in- 
creased Thirdly,  the  Church  would  be  benefited.  For,  as  the 
great  and  truly  heroic  deeds  of  our  missionaries  were  rehearsed, 
many  a  breast  would  swell,  and  many  an  eye  would  brighten  ; 
as  the  thrilling  incidents  in  the  life  of  a  Judson,  or  a  Heber,  or 
a  Williams  were  dwelt  upon,  many  a  youthful  mind  would  be 
inspired  with  an  ennobling  sentiment ;  as  the  misu-onary  hymn. 
was  sung,  many  a  soul  might  be  stirred  up  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  many  a  holy  desire  would  rise  to  the  lips  in  the  words, 
"  Here  am.  I ;  send  me."  So  would  a  youths  phaltuu:  be 
raised  up  to  take  the  places  of  those  who  pas  &om  labour  to 
rest  FourMy,  the  missionary  societies  would  be  benefited,  aa, 
with  an  increase  of  a  missionary  spirit,  there  would  be  a  corre- 
sponding increase  of  fiinds,  and  the  open  hand  would  accompany 
the  open  heart  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that,  in  1869,  there 
were  3,185  schools  mentioned  in  the  Reports  of  the  five  great 
English  Missionary  Societies,  aa  aiding  their  cause.  The  sum 
obtained  from  these  schools  was  nearly  thirteen  thousand  pounds, 
of  which  nearly  teven  thousand  was  subscribed  by  394  Juvenile 
Associations. 

Kbw,  it  may  be  &irly  assumed  that  a  generally  diffiised 
miasionaiy  spirit  in  our  schools  would  lead  to  the  formation  of 
numerous  Juvenile  Auxiliaries.  Suppose  10,000  such  were 
formed,  and  that  each  produced  16^  per  annum,  about  160,000^ 
would  be  obtuned, — a  sum  exceeding  the  revenue  <of  any  one 
Society  now  engaged  in  the  work. 
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With  shch  additional  fimde,  the  Missionaiy  Societies  would  be 
able  to  extend  the  nphere  of  their  operations.  Pftrte  of  India 
and  China,  not  yet  enlightened  bj  the  Gospel,  might  receive  its- 
lights  Those  isles  of  the  seas  whore  the  war-ciy  is  still  heard 
echoing  through  their  beautiful  valleys  might  hear  the  voice  of 
the  I^ince  of  Peace.  And  thus  man  would  become  the 
honoured  instrument  of  Ailfilling  the  prophetic  promise,  "Ask 
of  me,  and  I  shall  give  the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  and 
the  uttermoet  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  possession  ;"  until,  at 
length,  "  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  should  cover  the  earth  as 
the  waters  cover  the  deep." 

The  question  has  oilen  been  asked,  How  can  a  missionsTy 
spirit  be  infused  into  the  education  of  our  children  1  To  this 
question  we  may  safely  reply.  Not  by  leaving  the  subject  to  be 
dealt  with  in  the  Sunday-schoob  exclusively ;  not  by  merely 
asking  the  children  for  aubsciiptions,  or  distributing  missionaTy 
periodicals  ;  not  by  the  excitement  of  an  occasional  lecture  on, 
the  subject.  All  these  are  good  in  their  way,  and  may  serve  to 
sustain  a  uiissionary  spirit  when.it  has  been  excited,  but  of 
themselves  they  will  never  accomplish  the  great  work  of 
infusing  that  spirit. 

How,  then,  it  thia  miggiomtry  gpvrit  to  be  infused  into  the 
education  of  otu"  children  % 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  small  proportion  of  Sabbath- 
schools  actively  engaged  iu  aiding  Missions  cannot  effect  this. 
What  is  wanted  is,  that  in  our  Day-schools,  and  especially  in 
our  Normal  schools,  the  subject  of  Missions  should  be  fully 
recognised,  and  that  our  teachers,  animated  by  a  true  missionary 
spirit,  should  make  it  a  rt^lar  part  of  their  school  instruction. 
VntU  this  is  done,  very  little  will  be  accomplished.*  But 
some  teachers  may  object  that  with  the  pressure  of  Inspectors' 
examinations,  and  the  instructions  of  their  pupil -teachers,  their 
bands  are  full  enough  already.  But  no  extra  work  is  required; 
the  ordinary  lesson  on  Scripture  or  geography  would  be  auffi- 
cient,  if  given  from  a  missionary  point  of  view,  and  in  a  mis- 
monaiy  spirit      The  infusion  of  the  missionary  spirit,  then, 

•  Thii  u  now  dona  in  the  Colle^  with  which  we  »fe  connected.  Monthly 
Ie*K>iii  are  gi'en  to  all  the  children  in  the  varioui  echoola;  to  the  younger  onea 
on  miHgionaiT  picture*,  to  the  elder  ones  a  sjatematio  oourse  on  the  spread 
of  the  Goipet  Ahvad;  the  happiMt.  effects  have  resulted ;  the  children  are 
iotcreeted,  and  the  teacher's  own  aouL  enlarged  and  impreieed  with  the  duty 
•ad  privilege  of  aiding  the  gceat  work  of  erangeliiing  tbe  wocld. 
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belongs  to  the  Day-Hchool,  the  mttaining  of  that  spirit  may  be 
helped  forward  in  our  Sunday-schoob ;  not,  however,  by  merely 
obtaiuiug  contributions  &om  the  children,  or  giving  away  books, 
but  mainly  by  contiraiinff  the  work  begun  and  carried  on  in  the 
Day-BchooL 

To  the  successful  accomplishment  of  this  result  the  first 
essential  is  the  possession  of  a  missionary  spirit  by  the  teacher. 
Ohristian  teacher  J  is  this  yours  1  Are  you  bearing  your 
Master's  name,  and  yet  doing  nothing  to  extend  the  triumphs 
of  His  Cross,  or,  having  felt  what  you  owe  t«  your  Saviour,  are 
you  working  heartily  for  Him  i  TTnless  the  teacher  p<»aeea  this 
spirit,  little  if  anything  can  be  achieved,  but  with  it  much  may 
be  done,  both  by  »i/atemaliG  and  ittcuUnkU  teaching. 

L  The  systematic  teaching  might  include  the  following : — 

1.  A  simple  oourae  of  lessons  on  the  religious  state  of  the 
countries,  or  parts  of  countries,  where  missionary  work  is  being 
carried  on,  given  in  connexion  with  the  lesson  on  geography. 
Why  should  not  those  children  who  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  physical  and  political  state  of  Africa,  India,  or  China,  be  as 
fully  informed  of  the  religious  conditioa  of  their  inhabitants, 
and  the  amount  of  success  which  has  attended  the  labours  of  the 
missionaries  amongst  them  1  Surely  the  boy  or  girl  who  would 
readily  fill  up  an  outline  map  of  Hindostan,  and  show  the 
courses  of  the  principal  rivers,  the  position  of  the  mountaia 
ranges,  and  the  locality  of  the  chief  cities,  ought  to  be  able  to 
point  out  the  centres  of  mis^onary  enterprise,  and  know  some- 
thing of  what  Giod  is  doing  there  I  The  teacher  would  find  it 
a  pleasant  task  to  glean  in  an  evening  A'om  missionaiy  periodi- 
cals the  information  required,  and,  while  the  child  was  drawing 
the  map  of  a  country,  he  might  be  required  to  indicate  those 
towns  or  districts  where  missionary  operations  are  carried  on, 
and  would  thus  become  an  intelligent  and  interested  reader  of 
missionary  books. 

2.  A  missionaiy  aspect  should  be  given  to  the  diuly  Scripture 
lesson,  and  once  a  week  or  a  fortnight  a  lesson  might  be  given 
on  Missions  in  general,  in  Ueu  of  the  Bible  lesson  of  the  day.  A 
few  such  are  here  indicated  ; — 

1.  The  command  of  Christ,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature ;"  and  the  gracious  promise, 
"Loi  1  am  witb  you  alway." 
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2.  The  miBsioDAiy  labouia  ot  the  apostUi  and  their  com- 
paoiotts. 

3.  The  spread  of  the  Ooapel  from  the  apoatoUo  daya  to  the 

time  of  Conatantiiie. 

4.  From  the  death  of  Conetantine  to  the  close  of  the  foiulih 
century,  with  its  trials  under  Jniian. 

5.  The  first  misaiosary  efforts  ia  the  Britdsh  Isles,  and  the 
Mission  work  of  the  Saxon  Church.  ' 

6.  The  rise  and  pix^ress  of  modem  Missions. 

7.  The  eetabliahment  and  progrees  of  any  o£  our  Missionary 
Societies. 

8.  The  present  state  of  the  heathen  world,  so  as  to  show  the 
necessity  of  incareaaed  exertiouij  to  supply  Uie  defideacies  of 
miffiiDnariee  and  money. 

Such  subjects,  in  iJie  hands  of  earnest,  Christiau  teachers, 
could  not  &il  to  interest  their  children,  and  promote  their 
moral  and  spiritual  weHara  Self-denial  would  be  learned  in 
the  conduct  of  the  apostles ;  the  sustaining  power  of  faith  would 
be  marked  in  the  nobly-bome  sufferings  of  the  early  martyrs ; 
the  folly  of  opposing  God  would  be  seen  in  the  unsuccrasful 
attempts  of  the  Komon  emperors  to  crush  the  Giospel  Church  ; 
the  Divine  power  of  truth  would  shiiie  in  the  consistent  lives  of 
Christian  converts ;  gratitude  to  God  for  our  own  great  blessings 
would  be  excited  by  the  degraded  state  of  those  countries 
without  the  Gospel,  and  a  desire  would  be  raised  to  do  some- 
thing to  send  them  the  Lamp  of  Life ;  while  the  first  impulse  to 
become  a  missionary  might  arise  while  Hstening  to  the  narrative 
of  the  labours  of  some  great  missionary  pioneer.  Christian 
teacher !  what  a  blessing  it  would  be  if  pott  became  the 
honoured  instrument  in  Grod's  hand  of  accomplishing  even  a  port 
of  these  results. 

n.  The  incidental  teaching  might  comprehend  auch  points 
aa  these: — 

1st.  The  introduction  of  Missionary  Biography  into  the 
reading  lesson,  or  at  particular  times,  such  as  at  sewing  time 
in  the  Girls'  Schools,  while  in  the  Boys'  an  occaaional  half- 
hour  might  be  devoted  to  the  subject  The  following  worka 
would  supply  materials  for  many  readings ; — "  Heroines  of  Mis- 
sionary Enterprise;"  "Memoirs  of  Captain  Allen  Gardener;" 
"life  Scenes  from  Mission  Fields;"  "  Life  of  Egede  Haas,  the 
MoraviaD ; "  "  Memoir  of  John  Eliot,"  and  "  Life  of  Brainerd." 

3d.  The  life  of  a  Missionary  Hero,  such  as  Martyn  or 
a 
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WilliAms,  might  be  taken  up  aa  an  oocafiional  leaaon,  bringing 
oat  such  prominent  points  as  hie  youth,  the  cauaee  leading 
hjm  to  the  work,  and  the  ntoet  remarkable  incidents  of  his 
career. 

3d.  MisBionary  Poetry  would  be  an  eSeotive  means  of 
arousing  a  niiBsionary  spirit  in  children.  The  ainging  of  a 
MisBionary  Hymn  atfthe  opening  or  cloeing  of  the  schools,  or 
when  a  party  of  misKionarieB  were  about  leaving  their  natiTe 
land ;  and  an  occaeional  lesson  on  such  a  hymn,  as  for  instance 
on  Bishop  Heber's  "  From  Greenland's  Icy  Mountains,"  would 
be  found  hi^jlj  interesting. 

4th.  Uention  i^  misaionaries  and  their  work  might  occa- 
sionally be  made  in  the  opening  and  dosing  prayers  of  the 
BohooL 

In  the  Sabhu'b-bghool,  both  systematic  and  inoidentel 
iuBtmctdon  might  also  be  given.  The  former  consisting  of 
courees  of  lessons  given  to  the  entire  school,  or  at  least  Hectioiia 
of  the  school  Many  of  the  subjects  already  suggested  could 
be  adapted.  Such  lesBons,  if  given  by  the  Superintendent  at 
intervals  of  three  or  four  weeks  and  properly  illustrated,  would 
doubtless  be  the  means  of  sustaining  the  missionary  spirit  of  the 
BohohirB.  The  incidental  teaching  might  embrace  miesiouary 
poetry,  the  singing  of  missionary  hymns,  and  the  occasional  use 
of  missionary  prayers. 

In  addition  to  this,  each  teacher  could  introduce  a  good  deal 
of  incidental  teaching  at  most  of  the  lessons  on  New  Teetament 
subjects  on  ordinary  occasions. 

On  the  Sundays  when  snch  lessons  were  given,  the  mia- 
sionaiy  map  of  the  world,  published  by  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  should  be  hung  up  in  the  schoolroom,  and  referred  ,to 
during  the  leasoa;  and  by  the  side  of  the  map  might  be  placed 
enlarged  copies  of  the  diagramic  views  of  the  religious  state  of 
the  world.  By  these  means  the  children  would  gain  a  tolerably 
correct  idea  of  the  extent  of  territory  yet  to  he  occupied,  and 
the  Dumber  of  pei-sons  still  to  he  reached.  Suppoeiug,  there- 
fore, that  in  the  Day  and  Sunday-schools  the  subject  of  Missions 
to  be  fully  recc^piised,  we  might  reasoaably  expect  as  one  of  ite 
results  an  increasing  interest  in,  and  desire  to  aid,  the  Mission 
cause.  Snch  being  the  case,  plans  should  be  adopted  to  keep 
alive  and  increase  that  desire. 

Among  other  things  the  following  are  suggested  ; — 

1st  That  the  Day  and  Sabbath  schools  connected  with  a 
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charch  shonld  tmite  and  form  a  Juvenile  Assooiation  for 
Mission  purposes.  Of  ench  Aeaociationfl  the  Master  of  the 
Day-school  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  8abbath<school  to 
be  joint  Treasurers,  and  one  of  the  aubordinitte  teochera  ftct 
as  Secretary.  The  Sunday-echool  teachers,  the  pupil-teachers, 
and  certain  of  the  senior  scholars  should  form  a  Committee. 

3d.  That  there  should  be  regular  monthly  or  quarterly 
Meetings  of  the  Association.  At  these  Meetings  the  latest 
information  respecting  MisaioGS  and  missionaries  should  be 
given.  As  a  geueml  rule,  the  subject  which  is  to  be  con- 
sidered at  the  Meeting  shonld  be  known  before  the  day,  in 
oi'der  that  any  maps,  pictures,  or  other  illustrations  might  be 
obtained. 

3d.  That  one  afternoon  and  evening  in  the  year  should  be 
devot«d  to  a  Juvenile  Missionary  F6to.  On  such  occasions  all 
the  members  of  the  Association  to  take  tea  together.  After 
tea,  addretses  to  be  given  by  the  ministers  and  teachers,  and 
the  accounts  of  the  Society  placed  before  the  members,  and  the 
particular  way  in  which  the  money  subscribed  had  been  s[>ent 
made  plain  to  the  children.  This  latter  point  is  of  much  greater 
importance  tfaan  many  persons  may  think.  Sometimes  children, 
have  strange  notions  respecting  this  matter.  We  once  heard  a 
cla^  of  young  children  say,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  as  to 
what  was  done  with  the  money  which  they  subscribed,  that  it 
was  spent  in  buying  clothes  for  the  teacher  and  missionarieB. 

4tb.  To  give  the  children  a  special  interest  in  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  funds,  the  collection  of  any  year  might  be  devoted 
to  some  particular  object.  Ah  for  instance,  the  education  of  a 
child  in  some  given  school,  the  support  of  a  missionary  in  a  new 
sphere  of  labour,  or  the  printing  and  publishing  of  the  Bible  in 
heathen  lauds. 

6th.  The  establishment  of  missionary  sewing  classes  for  the 
girls,  and  in  rural  schools  the  cultivation  of  a  missionary  garden 
for  tiie  boys.  Where  this  latter  could  be  accomplished  many  an 
boar  now  spent  in  riotons  play  might  be  passed  in  profitable 
ocoapation.  We  once  had  the  happiness  of  superintending  such 
a  garden,  and  it  was  very  amusing  to  listen  to  the  boyish  specu- 
lation respecting  the  probable  value  of  a  pet  crop  of  onions  or 
potatoes ;  and  not  a  little  satisfaction  was  felt  when  the  liberal 
payment  of  the  Rector  for  a  choice  bunch  of  carrots  was  dropped 
into  the  missionary-box. 

i/iAuj  other  plans  may  suggest  themselves  to  the  mind  of  a 
u  2 
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d«roted  teacher,  but  these  are  given  aa  likely  to  aocomplish  the 
detdred  object;  and  we  are  bold  to  say  that  if  any  teacher  will 
but  cany  them  out  with  spirit,  they  will  add  to  lus  own  happi- 
neea  aa  well  aa  eeire  the  great  purpoae  for  which  tiiej  are 


These  are  merely  su^estaoos  as  to  how  much  may  be  accom- 
plished  towards  the  deured  end,  but  muiy  other  ways  will 
present  theniselyes  to  the  mind  of  every  intelligent  teacher 
whose  heart  is  in  the  work.  Many  teachers,  however,  may 
raise  objections  oA  account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the 
necessary  information  for  a  course  of  lessons  ou  the  subject 

To  meet  that  difficulty  and  to  supply  the  want,  at  least  in 
some  degree,  the  author  ventures  to  offer  to  his  fellow-teachers 
the  following  pages,  in  which  will  be  found  Sketches  of  Lessons 
on  Missions  in  geoeral,  a  concise  narrative  of  the  planting  of 
Christianity  in  heathen  lands,  and  some  hints  on  the  Biography 
and  Poetry  of  Missions. 

To  the  Christian  teacherB  of  England  this  little  volume  is 
oSered,  with  the  hope  that  it  may  be  useful  to  them  in  their 
noble  work.  Should  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  subject,  and  who  therefore  doubt  both  the 
utility  of  such  lessons  and  the  power  of  the  Qoapel  t«  civilize 
the  barbarian  or  Christianize  the  heathen,  the  writer  would 
fdin  hope  that  the  consideration  of  wh&t  the  Gospel  has  aJreody 
done  in  taming  the  savage^  in  freeing  the  slave,  in  elevating 
the  degraded,  and  in  giving  peace  to  the  troubled  soul,  may 
lead  such  to  seek  its  blessings  for  themselves  and  desire  to 
extend  it  to  others. 

Why  should  any  one  doubt  the  power  of  the  Qospell  There 
is  no  opposition  too  great  for  it  to  overcome ;  there  is  no 
superstition  too  gross  for  it  to  remove  ;  there  is  no  philoeophy 
too  subtle  for  it  to  meet  Ecdeaiastioal  powers  have  tried  to 
consume  it  by  fire;  the  civil  authorities  to  stifle  it  in  the 
dungeon ;  the  schools  of  philosophy  have  hurled  against  it 
Argiinient  and  scorn ;  but  all  in  vain.  "  The  kings  of  the  earth 
set  themselves,  and  the  rulers  take  counsel  together  against  the 
Lord  and  sgiunst  his  anointed,"  and  accordingly  the  persecution 
waxed  hotter,  the  number  ot  victims  increased,  the  teachers 
were  xilenced,  and  the  books  were  consumed  The  enemies  of 
the  cross  were  jubilant,  and  proposed  to  erect  a  tablet  to  com- 
memorate  the  triumph  of  heathenism,  when  "  He  that  sittoth 
in  heaven"  did  "laugh."    "The  Lord"  did  "have  them  in 
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derision."  Yes,  at  that  very  time  God  was  preparing  better 
things  for  His  afflicted  Church,  Constantine  aaoonded  the 
Imperial  throne.  Slowly,  yet  surely,  the  good  work  progressed. 
The  Gospel  assumed  the  aggressive,  and  at  last  became 
dominant. 

But  some  may  say  this  was  not  the  end  of  the  contest.  Tm& 
Julian  then  ascended  the  throne,  than  -whom  »  greater  zealot 
for  paganism  could  not  be  found.  To  the  determination  of  his 
predecessors  in  persecution  he  added  wit  and  prudence.  He 
laid  his  plans  wisely  and  deeply,  and  much  apparent  success 
attended  hia  efforte.  With  hia  successes  rose  the  hopes  of  hia 
party.  All  prepared  to  celebrate  a  great  and  final  triumph  of 
heathenism ;  but  God  "  bringeth  the  counsel  of  heathenism  to 
nought."  Julian  was  called  out  to  oppose  the  Persians,  and  in 
the  conflict  recdved  his  mort&l  wound.  See  him  as  he  is  carried 
bleeding  to  his  tent,  and  hear  the  song  of  the  suffering  Church 
at  Antioch,  "  Confounded  be  all  they  who  worship  carved 
images."  See  and  hear  all  this  and  believe.  Remember  that 
in  a  f^w  hundred  years  the  Gospel  spread  far  and  wide  over  the 
world.  The  refined  Greek,  the  warlike  Roman,  the  snn-bumt 
sons  of  the  desert,  the  impetuous  Celt,  and  the  romantic  Norman, 
alike  owned  its  power  and  adoined  its  doctrines.  Remember, 
also,  that  by  the  ordinary  operation  of  His  Sjorit,  Cod  made 
His  servauts  patient  enough  to  bear  the  severest  trials;  bold 
enough  to  ti»ce  the  most  determined  foes,  and  wise  enough  to 
meet  the  most  subtle  arguments.  Call  to  mind  the  fact  that 
ages  before  this  the  inspired  Psalmist  had  tuned  his  harp  to  the 
strains  of  prophetic  song,  and  in  view  of  the  opposition  which . 
should  be  offered  to  the  Lord's  anointed,  sung, 

"Yet  hsTe  I  get  mj  Efaig  npOD  mj  holy  hill  of  Zion." 

He  also  had  proclaimed  the  glorious  fact  that  the  heathen  was 
to  be  given  for  an  inheritance  to  the  Lord ;  and,  as  standing  in 
the  place  of  the  Church,  had  cried, 


Now  it  had  come  to  pass,  "Bel  had  bowed,  Nebo  had 
stooped."  All  the  gods  of  the  heathen  were  shown  to  be  but 
idok^  "while  the  stone  cut  out  without  hands  had  become  ft 
moontain  filling  the  whole  earth." 
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Do  yoa  stand  aghaat  at  the  amonut  of  th«  work  to  be  done  1 
Do  you  say.  How  can  we  hope  to  change  the  religion,  the 
GustomB,  and  the  habits  of  the  heathen  world  1  Bemember  the 
Ooepel  did  it  once,  and  did  it  when  everything  wbs  agaiDst  it 
The  prime  movers  in  this  great  work  were  a  few  obscure  men, 
whose  lot  had  been  rudeness  and  ignorance.  Yea,  behold  the 
astonishing  spectacle  and  take  courage.  "  See  the  new  faith 
struggling  from  the  moment  of  its  birUi  against  error  and  vice^ 
dissipating  the  darkness  of  heathenism  with  its  light;  cau^ng 
Tirtue  to  bud  and  blossom  out  of  the  deepest  corruption; 
laughing  at  the  subtlety  of  the  suphist ;  using  but  the  arms  of 
persuasion,  and  with  them  conquering  alike  the  moat  barbiu-ous 
and  the  refined;  extending  its  empire  in  the  face  of  the  most 
determined  opposition;  holding  its  own,  though  every  evil 
passion  of  man  is  leagued  against  it;  and  sitting  at  last 
triumphant  on  the  throne  of  the  Cesats."  Bemember,  also, 
its  triumphs  in  later  times  and  in  modem  days.  Mark  what  it 
has  accomplished  in  the  Facificj  in  India,  and  in  Africa. 
Itefiect  upon  the  &ct  iJiat  wherever  it  gets  a  footing  there  it 
takes  roo^  and  its  fruit  is  happiness  to  man  and  glory  to  God. 
Gird  thyself  therefore,  O  Christian  teacher,  for  the  work.  Be 
not  content  until  the  millions  who  are  now  destitute  of  a  true 
hope  for  the  future  rejoice  in  the  blettaed  hope  of  everlosUng 
life.  Bemember  that  God's  arm  is  not  shoriened  that  it  cannot 
save,  neither  is  Hia  ear  heavy  that  it  cannot  hear.  Sxert  thy- 
self to  send  to  all  the  word  of  lifa  Think  no  trouble  too  great 
which  may  be  bestowed,  so  that  you  may  succeed  in  giving  your 
children  an  interest  in  the  great  question. 

Saved  yourself,  rest  not  until  others  are  saved  alsa  Imitate 
the  man  •  who,  when  rescued  from  a  watery  grave  by  the  crew 
of  the  life-boat,  though  perishing  with  cold  and  hunger,  and 
scarcely  able  to  utt«r  a  sound,  yet  made  one  great  effort  to  lift 
iiis  voice,  and,  whispering  but  one  sentence,  said,  "There's 
another  man."  So,  dear  friends,  remember  that  though  saved 
yourself  "there  is  another  man."  Yea,  millions  of  men  whose 
souls  are  as  precious  as  thine,  and  whose  eternity  may  be  spent 
in  bliss,  if  you  do  but  help  to  send  them  the  word  of  life.  Do 
you  not  see  themi  Do  you  not  hear  their  ciy  for  helpl  Oh 
yee,  yon  do!     Catch,  then,  the  true  spirit  of  Christy  and  be  not 

.  hii   "  Qoipel  in 
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content  nntil  yoa  haTe  made  one  great  effort  to  save  them.  It 
maty  he  that  the  one  great  thing  which  you  are  callecf  to  do 
is  to  infuse  a  nuBgiDnary  Hpirit  into  the  ohildren  committed  to 
your  care,  and  then,  for  onght  you  know,  you  may  have  the 
honour  of  supplying  the  Church  >rith  recruits  to  fill  up  the 
tanks  of  her  invading  army — men  and  women  who,  animated 
by  the  spirit  of  their  Great  Commander,  ahall  carry  the  Qoapel 
banner  into  the  very  stronghold  of  the  enemy,  and  plant  it  upon 
the  citadel  of  heathenimo. 
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CHAPTER  11. 


THB  WORE  OF  THB  APOSTLES,  AlfD  TEB  IBTB0D1ICTI0K 
OF  THE  QO&FEL  INTO  BKITAQT. 


Ths  Home  and  Foreign  Hissiona  of  the  Apoetln — The  difflcnltiet  attondint 
on  the  pTopagstiou  of  Chriatiamtj  I  from  the  Jews  i  from  the  Heathen 
— Tiolenoe  of  perseontion — The  iEtroduotion  of  the  Goajml  into  Sng- 
luid— St.  Alban— The  inyuioa  of  the  Bbiods— State  of  the  British 
Church — The  Miuian  of  St.  AuputiDe— CoDTenlon  of  the  diffetent 
Saxon  Statea. 


SOTEB  OF  LBBSON  ON  THE  MISSIONASY  WOKE  OF  THB 


First. — The  Home  Mibsicws. 

Thib  lesson  to  follow  one  on  our  Lord's  work.  The  reason  why 
He  came  into  the  world ;  the  characteristics  of  His  life ;  the 
design  of  His  life  and  death,  and  the  consequent  benefit  of  botb 
to  the  human  femily. 

Frtm  Matt  zxrilL  19,  20 ;  and  Mark  xrl  20. 

1.  14'otice  the  command  of  oar  Lord  to  Hi  a  disciples,  "  Qo 
ye  into  all  the  world ;"  and  the  promise  of  His  continual 
preeenct^  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world." 

Then,  firom  Lake  zxiv.  46 — 19,  and  Acta  i.  8,  children  to  be 
led  to  decide  where  the  apostles  were  to  commence  their  labours, 
and  what  they  were  to  expect ;  viz.,  special  help  for  the  work. 

Kead  Mark  xvi.  20,  from  which  the  children  will  see  that  the 
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disciples  did  as  tke^  were  commajidecL    Still,  their  labours  were 
confined  to  Paleatine  ; — to  the  Jews. 

Bnt^  from  laa.  Ix.  2,  3,  and  onr  Lord's  command,  childrea 
will  we  iba,t  it  was  the  wilt  of  God  that  the  meesage  of  aalvfr- 
tjon  ahoold  be  taken  to  all  the  hnman  family. 

2.  Work  out  some  of  the  difficulties  which  stood  in  the  way 

(a).  The  means  of  commiiiiication  between  the  different 
countries  was  iiregnlar  and  difficult. 

(b).  The  men  chosen  for  the  work  were  unlearned  and  without 
inflnence. 

{<).  The  religion  they  had  to  preach  was  opposed  to  the 
^sterns  established,  and  required  pnritj  of  heart  and  mind. 

(d).  Printing  not  having  been  discovered,  the  Gospel  could 
be  made  known  only  by  preaeking. 

3.  But  God  had  been  preparing  the  way  for  the  great  work, 
■nd  Ee  was  about  to  complete  His  designs. 

(a).  The  oom^ueata  of  Alexander  had  made  way  for  commerce. 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  trade  the  Jews  had  emigrated 
&om  Jerusalem,  so  that  at  the  time  of  our  Lord  there  were 
Jewish  populations  in  most  of  the  great  citiee  of  the  empire, 

(b).  As  the  Greek  language  was  the  imirerBal  language  of 
Alexander's  empire,  and  as  the  Jews  who  had  settled  in  the 
varions  cities  would  leam  that  language,  they  sought  to  get  their 
Scriptures  translated  into  that  tongue  ;  and  bence  there  existed 
in  the  apostolic  days  a  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament^ 
and  BO  God's  Word  was  brought  within  reach  of  the  heathen  as 
Tell  as  of  the  Greek  Jews. 

(e).  The  Boman  conquests  under  the  CKsars  had  led  to  a 
oommnni^  of  goremment ;  and  the  Bomans  were  inclined  to 
tolerate  any  religion  if  only  the  profeaaore  would  tolerate  tma 
Government. 

All  this  was  done.  Two  things  remained.  Work  out  what 
these  were. 

(1).  That  the  apostles  should  be  qualified  at  onee  to  speak  to 
the  different  races  of  men.  To  leam  their  langn^e  ;  and  be 
men  cf  courage  and  wisdom. 

(2).  That  ^ose  who  knew  the  Gospel  should  be  brought  in 
contact  with  the  various  peoples. 

Ifow  lead  the  children  to  see  bow  God  accomplished  both 
these. 

(a).  From  Acts  ii  1 — 1 1  draw  out  the  wooden  of  the  day  of 
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Pentecost     Ihrell  upon  thu  subject,  and  vork  oti;t  how  the 
apostles  were  thereby  fitted'fbr  their  work. 

1.  They  could  at  once  speak  to  the  variouB  races  of  men. 

2.  They  were  filled  with  wisdom  and  courage. 
To  show  this,  let  the  children  rewl  Acts  iv,  7,  22. 

NotJce  also  their  prayer  for  grace  to  be  Mthful  in  the  dis- 
chai^e  of  their  mission,  and  the  consistency  of  their  subsequent 
conduct. 

Considering  the  dangers  and  difficulties  with  which  the  apostles 
might  reasonably  expect  to  meet,  and  that  they  would  often  be 
placed  in  eircumstanees  requiring  both  wisdom  and  couisge^ 
these  gifts  were  of  immense  value  to  them. 

3;  Children  to  read  Acts  vi.  1 — 4,  and  then  trace  out  with 
them  the  circumsiAnces  of  Stephen's  appointment,  his  work,  his 
preaching,  the  false  charge  of  the  Jews,  his  address  and  his  sub- 
sequent  martyrdom. 

From  Actsviii.  1—5  show  the  effect  of  the  petsecution  which 
arose  after  the  death  of  Stephen. 

The  Christians  were  scattered,  and,  wherever  they  went»  they 
preached  Christ  and  the  resurrection.  The  apostles,  however, 
remained  and  laboured  in  Jerusalem. 

But,  from  Acts  xL  19,  show  that,  while  the  converts  to 
Christianity  were  scattered  over  a  large  part  of  the  country — 
Fhenice,  Cyprus,  and  Antioch — their  preaching  was  confined  to 
the  Jews  only. 

4.  Now  read  Acts  viii  26  to  end,  and  tL  19,  and  thus  show- 
how  the  Gospel  reached  the  Gentile.  Notioe  the  method  God 
used  to  convince  the  apostles  that  He  is  "no  respecter  of 
peraons  ;"  and,  by  referring  again  to  Isa.  Ix.  3,  6,  that  this  was 
according  to  the  promise  of  God. 

Make  a  summary  of  these  points,  and  notice  especially  that,  aa 
&r  as  the  apostles  were  concerned,  they  were  up  to  this  time 
engaged  in  Home  Mission  work. 

Secondly. — Thk  FoBEieN   Mission  Wokk  of  Paul  and  his 

COMPAHIONS. 

Bead  Acts  ziii.  1 — 3.  Question  as  to  what  Church  is  here 
spoken  of  And  refer  them  back  to  the  previous  lesson,  to 
account  for  the  fact  that  there  were  Christians  at  Antioch,  and 
why  the  apostles  were  willing  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles. 

Trace   upon  the  map  the   journey  of  Faul   and  Barnabas. 
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-t^rom  Andoch  to  Seleocu,  and  from  tbenoe  to  Cypnu ;  preach- 
ing at  Salamia  to  the  Jewa  ;  and  meeting  at  Paphoa  with  Elymas 
tto  sorcerer.  (Ver.  9—11.)  Mark  the  boldnesB  and  fidelity 
of  Fau],  and  the  effect  of  the  miracle  on  the  deputy  of  the 

From  Paphog  they  went  to  Perga  m  Famphylia,  and  from 
thence  to  Antioch  in  Pieidia,  where  Paul  preached  to  the  Jews. 
Tfotice  ver.  43,  the  desire  of  the  Gentiles  to  hear  the  Gospel ; 
Ter.  i5,  the  opposition  of  the  Jews,  and  Paul's  determination  to 
turn  to  the  Gentiles. 

The  apostles  now  pass  on  te  Iconium,  where  they  were  spite- 
fully treated  (Acts  xiv.  3) ;  and  so  they  passed  on  to  Lystra  and 
Derbe.  At  the  former  place  they  performed  a  miracle  of  healing 
upon  a  lame  man.  From  rer.  11 — 18  notice  the  effect  upon  the 
people,  and  the  honesty  of  the  apostles. 

Next  trace  the  apostles'  second  missionary  journey.  (Acts  xt. 
36.)  Startmg  from  Antioch,  they  went  again  to  Derbe  and 
Lystra,  and  then  went  to  Phrygia  and  Galatia^  thence  to 
Mysia  and  Troas. 

Let  tiie  children  notice  especially  that  aJl  these  placee  are  in 
Asia.  Now  read  ver.  9.  Notice  especially  that  A^cedonia  was 
Ml  imptHiant  city  in  Europe.  Trace  the  course  Paul  took. 
From  Troaij  he  sailed  to  Samothracia,  thence  to  Neapolis,  and 
from  there  to  PhilippL 

Bead  Acts  xvi.  16 — 23,  marking  the  reason  why  ^ey  were 
sent  to  prison ;  also  their  conduct  while  confined ;  the  effect  of 
tihat  conduct,  and  their  subsequent  treatment. 

Leaving  Fhil^pi,  the  apostles  pass  through  Amphipolis  and 
A-pollouia,  and  proceed  to  Thessalonica,  where  they  first 
preached  to  the  Jews.  Athene  is  next  visited  Bead  Paul's 
•ernuHi  on  Macs  HilL  (Acts  xyii.  23.)  Notice  what  is  said  of 
Paul  in  ver.  16,  and  what  the  people  thought  of  him.  Mark  the 
^ect  of  Paul's  sermon,  and  the  importance  of  the  conTersion  of 
IMonysius  the  Areopagite. 

Fn>m  Athens  the  Gospel  reached  Cvrinth,  where,  according 
\o  his  usual  custom,  Paul  first  preached  to  the  Jews ;  but,  as 
they  refused  to  hear,  he  turned  te  the  Gentiles. 

Kead  Acts  xviii.  9,  10,  and  work  out  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  this  on  FauL  (Yer.  U.)  Mark  the  time  that  the 
Apostle  laboured  at  Corintk 

From  Corinth  Paul  passed  to  several  places  in  Asia  which  he 
had  formerly  visited.      Everywhere  he  boldly  preached,  and 
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ererywhere  the  work  prospered  Notice  especiitllj  what  is 
recorded  in  ohap.  ziz.  11 — 20. 

From  Corinth  Paul  returned  througli  Macedonia,  Troa^ 
AmoB,  Mitfleue,  iMUctus,  Ephes>is,  Ciesarea,  to  JeruBalem. 

Next  trace  the  circunurtances  which  led  to  Paul's  being 
socnsed  of  the  Jews,  aod  his  appeal  to  Ocesar  ;  and  show  that 
this  was  the  means  of  his  ultimately  going  to  Pome. 

Trace  out  bis  joum^  to  Rome.  "Taking  ship  at  Ccesarea.," 
he  visited  Sidoo,  thence  to  Crete,  Melita,  Syracuse,  and  thence 
to  Rome ;  dwelling  upon  some  of  the  chief  incidents.  Notice 
the  importance  of  Rome,  the  centre  of  civilization,  and  the  seat 
of  the  Imperial  Government. 

Sead  Acta  xxviii.  Notice  Paul's  fidelity  to  his  Master, 
and  the  unceasing  efforts  be  put  forth  to  make  the  Gospel 
known. 

Front  Phil.  L  12 — 14  show  bow  God  worked  out  His  great 
purpose,  and  that  the  Gospel  reached  even  Cesar's  Court ;  and 
firom  Phil.  ir.  22  show  that  some  members  of  that  Court 
embraced  tbe  QoepeL  Work  out  the  importance  of  this,  and 
how  it  would  subserve  to  the  extension  of  the  Gospel  in  other 
parts  of  tbe  world. 

From  Bom.  xv.  28  show  that  the  Apostle  expected  to  carry 
tbe  Gospel  to  Spain,  and  mention  tbe  fact  that  some  persona 
think  that  be  journeyed  as  far  westward  as  our  own  country. 

As  tbe  Scripture  narrative  of  the  Apostolic  Mission  closes 
here,  make  a  summary  of  what  had  been  accomplished. 

1.  The  first  assembly  of  Christ's  disciples,  a  few  days  after  HiH 
ascension,  consisted  d  120  persons.     (Acts  L  10.) 

2.  On  the  day  of  Pentecost  three  thousand  were  added  to 
this  number.     (Acta  ii.  41.) 

3.  Shortly  after  this  the  total  number  of  converts  were  five 
thousand.     (Acta  iv,  4.) 

4.  Up  to  this  time  Jerusalem  was  the  only  place  that  had 
rec^ved  the  Gospel 

5.  Persecution  arising  on  account  of  Stephen,  the  Christian 
converts  were  dispersed  throughout  the  region  of  Jud»a  and 
Samaria.     (Acts  viii.  4.) 

6.  About  seven  years  after  the  ascension  of  Christ  it  was  re- 
vealed to  Fet«r  in  a  vision  that  the  Entiles  were  to  have  the 
Gospel  preached  to  them,  and  be  preached  to  Cornelius  at 
OKsarea.     (Acte  x.) 

7.  Subsequently,  at  Antiocb,  a  great  number  believed,  and 
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then  the  apoetlea  visited  most  of  the  large  oitieH  in  Syria  and 
Asia  Minor. 

8.  From  Asia  Paul  pOBsed  into  Greece^  making  many 
converts. 

9.  Twenty-five  yean  after  the  ascension  of  Christ  tlie  Qospel 
had  made  such  pn^ress  at  Epheeus  that  the  heathen  party  were 
alarmed. 

10.  Within  thirty  years  from  ite  first  propagation  the  Goepel 
had  taken  root  in  nearly  all  the  cities  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  Christian  Churches  were  established. 

From  all  this  draw  the  following  oonclunoos  : — 

1.  That  the  apostles  and  their  companions  fulfilled  the  com- 
.  manda  of  the  Lord,  and  did  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creatare. 

2.  That,  accortUng  to  God's  promise,  He  was  with  His 
people,  and  granted  success. 

3.  That  in  the  apostolic  days  there  was  a  true  misuonary 
spirit  which  led  all  Christians  to  help  forward  the  work. 

A    SUJUUBT    OF    TBB    DIFFICULTIES  ATTENIIAST  OS  THE  PEO- 
FA:aATION  OP  ChSISTIASITT. 

(Gatkeradfiiyin  Dr.  Hornet  and  Dr.  Haneood't  "Introduction  to 

the  New  Te^fametU.")         • 

1.  The  preachers  of  Christianity  had  to  declare  that  the 
Fenon  whose  religion  they  taught  had  been  despised  by 
His  own  countrymen,  and  executed  as  a  malefactor  by  the 
Bomaus. 

2.  The  rehgion  which  they  preached  was  antagonistic  to 
the  pleasures  and  passions  of  mankind,  prohibited  sensual 
indulgence,  and  demanded  of  ite  professors  temperance,  self- 
denial,  and  the  strictest  purity. 

3.  All  these  requirement  were  directly  opposed  to  the 
maxioA  of  the  time. 

Speaking  of  this,  Dr.  Harwood,  in  his  "  Introduction  to  the 
Kew  Testament,"  says  : — "  It  is  wonderful,  beyond  all  example, 
that  a  few  illiterate  Galileans,  issuing  from  an  obscure  comer  of 
a  distant  Koman  Frovince,  unlearned  and  unsupported,  should, 
in  no  long  time,  overturn  the  two  greatest  establishments  that 
ever  were  created  in  the  world,  and  triumph  over  all  the  power 
of  eveiy  confederate  nation  that  universally  associated  to  oppose 
them.      Such  an  astonishing  and   sudden  revolution  in  the 
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reli^ous  state  of  tte  world,  ;f)roduced  by  Bueh  agents,  covSA 
be  efiected  by  nothing  less  than  a  moet  signal  interpositioii 
of  God,  endowing  Hia  messengers  with  supernatural  powers, 
and  TiBibly  supporting  them  in  the  cause  in  which  they  were 
engaged." 

But  this  was  in  accoiNlaiice  with  what  the  Apostle  said, 
in  1  Cor.  i,  27 ;  and  the  Church  extended  herself,  notwith- 
standing the  three  great  sourcen  of  opposition. 

1.  The  Prejudices  of  Authority  and  Human  Wisdom. 

(a).  At  to  the  Jews. — Exclusively  attached  to  the  Law  of 
Moses,  and  ptoud  of  their  descent  from  Abraham.  Opposed  to 
these,  were  twelve  men,  of  humble  oripn,  who  boldly  declared 
that  God  was  the  God  of  the  Geutiles  aa  well  as  of  the  Jews-^ 
that  the  splendid  ritual  of  the  Temple  service  whs  about  ta 
etiOt — and  that,  in  its  st«ad,  there  mu!(t  be  a  simple,  spiritual 
worship,  which  rendered  the  function  of  the  Prieettiood  uselesa, 
because  every  Christian  was  to  be  a  priest 

The  Jews  looked  for  an  earthly  Messiah,  who  should  rid 
them  of  all  their  enemies,  and  restore  ,to  them  their  civil  and 
national  rights,  and  regal  splendour. 

But  the  disciples  had  to  declare  that  the  Messiah's  kingdom 
was  not  of  this  world,  and  that  the  least  on  earth  might  be 
greatest  in  heaven. 

(b).    With  reject  to  the  Heathen  Nations. 

The  Pagans  traced  their  mythology  to  the  remotest  antiquity. 
Their  worship  was  accompanied  with  pomp  and  ceremony. 
Every  rite  was  such  as  allured  the  senses  and  the  heart  The 
priests  were  considered  sacred,  and  hence  possessed  the  most 
unbounded  influence. 

Opposed  to  all  this,  was  the  preaching  of  the  Christians,  who 
had  to  prouounce  all  these  cherished  deities  dumb  idols — that  all 
saorifice  must  cease,  and  every  altar  be  thrown  down, — thtis 
taking  from  the  priests  their  power  and  wealth. 

Further : — Govemnjenta  and  sovereigns  united  to  uphold 
Paganism,  and  Emperors  erected  altars  to  themselves. 

To  this  the  Christian  had  to  declare  that  the  tnie  Lord  waa  a 
jealous  God,  and  woidd  suffer  no  rival  deity  to  share  with  Him 
the  adoration  of  the  creature. 

Then,  again  : — Paganism  was  everywhere  linked  with 
npurities  such  as  cannot  be  mentioned.     See  Eom.  L     Vices 

nked  as  virtues,  and  univeraal  corruption  marked  the  path  of 

>latty. 
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Oppoeed  to  tliis,  'was  tbe  preaching  of  the  apostles,  who 
had  to  declare  a  G<»pel  which  inculcated  a  snblime  morality, 
and  dem&nded  the  renuociation  of  passions  and  practices, 
however  much  thej  might  suit  the  desire  of  tbe  heart,  or 
howeTer  long  they  might  have  been  cherished 

.  Despite  all  this,  however,  the  Goapel  meets  with  success — a 
success,  moreover,  tfiat  owes  nothing  to  human  causes,  and  was 
contrary  to  all  human  causes.     Such  was  the  victorious  force  of 

2.   M«  Violence  qf  PertecuUon. 

Wot  only  did  the  Gospel  make  Its  way,  in  spito  of  the 
prejudices  of  both  Jew  and  heathen,  but  in  the  &ce  of  most 
violent  persecution. 

No  sooner  had  the  apostles  commenced  their  labour  at 
Jerusalem,  than  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  combined  to 
impede  them  in  their  work. 

And  when  tbe  Jews  bad  spent  their  strength  in  opposing 
the  disciples  of  Jesus,  the  heathen  applied  themselves  to  the 
same  tusk.  Then  the  Pagan  Emperors  commenced  a  more 
systematic  attack  ;  and,  within  the  space  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  ten  severe  and  general  persecutions  raged  against  ^e 
devoted  Church. 

1.  The  savage,  implacabU  Nero  led  the  way  in  these  attacks. 
He  inflicted  the  most  refined  torturei^  attended  with  the  most 
fearAil  cruelties.  For  three  long  years  the  fire  and  sword 
desolated,  but  could  not  destroy, 

2.  Domilian  followed  in  the  train  of  Nero,  and  under  him 
three  more  years  (03 — 96)  of  suffering  were  meted  out  to  tbe 
followers  of  Jesus.  Ministers  of  State  and  relatives  of  the 
Emperor,  as  well  as  obscure  strangers,  were  put  to  death,  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  the  Christians  increased,  and  Divine 
honours  were  refused  to  the  proud  King. 

3.  Trajan  and  Had/rian  next  tried  to  stem  the  current  of  the 
Gospel,  but  were,  like  their  predecessors,  unable  to  accomplish 
their  design. 

4.  5.  ArUonitie,  omd  Mareus'  Aurelvm,  each  suffered  his 
reign  to  be  marked  with  the  blood  of  the  Christians,  but 
neither  were  able  to  root  out  the  faith. 

6 — 10.  Severug,  MoMndn,  Deciua,  amd  Valenan,  each  in  hja 
time  launched  bis  thunderbolts  of  persecution  against  tbe 
followers  of  Jenus,  and  spent  tbe  fury  of  bis  vengeance  on  tbe 
heaven-bom  Church      True,  tbeir  victims  were  many ;  tru<^ 
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their  efforts  seemed  at  times  to  promise  gnccess;  bat  in  the 
end,  the  impotencj  of  man  was  seen,  and,  in  the  fiue  of  all,  the 
Gospel  prevailed. 

It  was  left  for  DioeUHan  to  give  the  climax  t«  the 
persecution.  "In  his  reign,"  says  a  writer,  "the  fiuy  of 
the  Pagan  world,  instigated  by  Oalerius  and  the  inveterate 
enemies  of  Christianity,  was  poured  forth  with  unparalleled 
violence,  and  with  a  determinate  resolution  (it  would  seem)  to 
extirpate,  if  possible,  tlie  whole  race  of  believers.  The  utmost 
pains  were  token  to  compel  Chridtiaos  to  deliver  up  to  the 
magistrates  all  the  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  they 
might  be  publicly  burnt,  and  every  vestige  of  their  religion 
destroyed.  But,  although  tiaa  part  of  l£e  Impei-ial  Edict, 
together  with  that  which  respected  the  demolition  of  the 
Christian  Churches,  was  executed  with  extreme  rigour,  yet  such 
were  the  firmness  and  fidelity  of  the  Chriatisjis,  and  such  their 
profound  reverence  for  the  sacred  writings,  that  many  of  them 
suffered  the  severest  tortures,  rather  t^n  comply  with  this 
decree." 

Well  may  we  sing,  "  The  noble  army  of  martyrs  praise 
Thee  !  " 

3.  The  Oppogiiion.  to  the  Cfotpel  by  tJie  ArHJica  of  PoUcy, 

"What  the  fire  and  sword  could  not  do,  it  was  hoped  calumny 
could,  and  so  this  was  tried.  Christians  were  painted  in  the 
blackest  colours,  pointed  to  as  dangerous  innovators,  declared  to 
be  the  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  and  enemies  of  all  that 
was  sacred — profligate  and  immoral,  and  impious  Atheists. 

When  Constantine  had  thrown  the  protection  of  the  Imperial 
purple  round  the  despised  sect,  a  new  enemy,  Julian,  arose,  who, 
being  an  apostate,  acted  with  the  utmost  zeal  for  the  restoration 
of  paganism.  Retraining  from  open  persecution,  he  connived  at 
those  who  did  persecute,  in  distant  jmrts  of  the  Empire.  He 
held  up  ChrifltituiB  and  their  religion  to  ridicule,  and  used  both 
wit  and  sophistry  to  exhibit  l£em  in  a  contemptible  way. 
Bnt  his  maater-stroke  of  policy  was  in  endeavouring  to  reform 
paganism,  and  bring  it  to  resemble  Christianity,  as  fax  as 
possible,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  extinguish  learning  among 
the  Christians.  Hence  he  prohibited  all  Christians  ftma. 
teaching  philosophy,  debarred  them  from  holding  any  office 
in  the  State,  and  annulled  all  the  privil^es  which  had  been 
conceded  to  them  by  his  predecessors ;  and  did  all  he  could  to 
patronize  the  Jews. 
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Yet,  for  all  tide,  thfi  Ooapel  held  its  own,  and  made  an 
advaocei  And  bo,  neither  &te  nor  aword,  calumny  nor  policy, 
could  prevent  the  spread  of  the  heavenly  doctrine ;  and,  against 
the  will  of  man,  the  stone  cut  out  without  hands  grew,  until 
it  became  a  great  uiountaio,  and  filled  all  the  earth. 

Well  does  Mr.  Horn  say  :^-"  The  eBtablishmeat  of  Christianity 
ia  a  &ct  so  striking,  bo  singular,  bo  contrary  to  everything  which 
has  evRr  yet  been  seen,  so  disproportionate  to  its  apparent  cause, 
that  it  is  not  without  reason  remarked  by  a  father  of  the  Church, 
that,  if  Christianity  established  itself  without  a  miracle,  it  ia 
Uaelf  the  greatest  of  miracles." 


The  IsTBODij<7noif  or  the  Qobpel  into  Enoland,  ahd 
THE  Mission  or  Ox.  AvousTum. 

Tery  little  ia  known  respecting  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  Britain.  To  the  interesting  question,  "  When  did  the 
Natives  of  these  Islands  become  ChriHtians  1 "  no  very  reliable 
answer  can  be  given.  Some  writers  have  contended  for  an 
apostolic  foundation  of  the  British  Church,  and  claim  SL 
Paul  as  the  founder.  Others  have  conjectured  that  Joseph 
•of  Arimathea  came  to  this  country,  and  settled  at  Giastonbuiy. 
But  of  this  there  is  no  evidence,  beyond  the  bare  fact  that 
there   was  a  very  wicieut  settlement  of  Christdans  at  that 

In  the  absence  of  anything  like  authentic  information,  it  ia 
not  difficult  to  imagine  /una  Christianity  might  have  found  its 
way  to  this  Island 

After  the  Day  of  Pentecost,,  the  apostles  became,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  missionaries  j  and,  doubtless,  they  frequently 
ctmsulted  as  bo  the  best  mode  of  carrying  out  the  intentions  of 
their  Lord  and  Master  with  respect  to  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen.  In  fiirtheruice  of  this  great  work,  they  made  use  of 
human  means,  ordmned  preachers  in  the  different  countries  they 
visited ;  and,  doubtless,  many  of  those  thus  ordained  were 
Gentile  otmverta,  who  would  be  zealous  for  the  converaon  <rf 
their  felloW'Oouutiymen. 

Now,  respecting  the  introduction  of  the  Qospel  into  Britain ; — 
It  is  not  at  all  unreasonable  to  suppose^  that,  during  the 
residence  of  the  Apostle  Paul  at  Borne,  he  came  in  oontact 
with  some  of  the  natives  of  our  country,  and  they  might  have 
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become  couverta  to  Cbristianily,  and  ham  been  oommiadoned 
by  him  to  attempt  tbe  oonrersion  of  their  feUov-counfaymen, 
when  thej  returned  to  their  native  land. 

Then,  again,  there  might  have  been,  among  the  converta 
to  Christianity  then  living  in  Rome,  thoee  whose  positions 
vould  give  them  much  influence  over  their  oontemporariea 
Such  an  one  was  Pomponia  Gr»cina,  the  vife  of  Anlus  Flautina^ 
the  first  OoTemoT'  of  a  Bpnian  Province  in  Britain,  and  the 
Qeneral  who  had  done  much  to  subdue  the  conntiy. 

The  following  is  the  account  which  Tacitus  gives  of  this 
perBDU  : — "  Pomponia  Gnedna,  an  illuatrions  lady,  the  wife  of 
AuluB  Plautius  (who,  upon  his  return  from  Britain,  had  been 
honoured  with  an  ovation),  being  accused  of  having  embraced 
a  foreign  auperstition,  her  trial  was  committed  to  her  husband 
He,  according  to  the  ancient  inatitutiona  of  Bome,  having  made 
solemn  inquiry,  iu  the  presence  of  her  relations,  respecting 
any  charges  affecting  her  life  and  reputation,  pronounced  her 
innocent  After  this,  Pomponia'e  life  was  protracted  Uirough  a 
long  oonrse  of  melancholy  yean." 

It  is  believed  that  what  Tacitus  here  describee  as  a  foreign 
superstition  was  Christianity,  which  PcHuponia  had  embraced. 
If  this  be  so,  and  if  she  was  actuated  by  Christian  zeel,  she 
must  have  conmdered  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  as  the  most  ■ 
important  benefit  that  could  be  conferred  upon  a  naUon, 
and  wouU  naturally  exert  hemlf  to  extend  it  among  iha 
Sritons. 

Nor  must  we  forget,  that  among  the  Roman  army  were  to 
be  found  those  who  had  embraced  the  Gospel  Kow,  as  then 
were  as  many  as  64,000  Roman  soldierH  in  Sritain,  by  the 
year  60  A.i>.,  It  is  highly  probable  that  some  of  these  brought 
with  them  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  who,  therefore,  would 
labour  to  make  known  to  othen  that  Saviour  whom  they  loved. 
And  they  would  do  this,  not  only  to  their  fellow-soldiers,  but 
to  the  civilians  also  with  whom  they  might  be  brought  in 
contact. 

From  the  circninstances  of  the  country,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  wss  but  slow.  War 
followed  war,  and  slaughter  followed  slaughter  in  such  rapid 
Buceeasion,  that  for  a  oonsiderable  time  tiie  knowledge  and 
practice  of  the  Christian  &ith  must  have  been  confined  to, 
comparatively,  a  small  number  of  persons  and  families 

But  sltiiough  the  progress  of  iJie  Gospel  mi^t  have  been 
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slow,  we  have  the  meet  reliable  eyideaoe  that  it  did  make  head 
against  the  might;  tide  of  heathenism  hj  which  it  was  opposed, 
ao  that  before  the  close  of  the  third  ceatuiy,  when  Diodetian. 
commenced  his  terrible  peraecutioD,  and  its  consuming  flames 
reached  Britain,  there  were  found  titose  who,  rather  than  den; 
the  Saviour,  cheerfully  suffered  deal^  ;  and  in  England  it  could 
be  said,   "  The  noble  arm;  of  martjTS  praise  thee." 

Among  those  who  suffered  for  their  religion  at  this  time  waa 
Albanus,  a  native  of  Yerulam.  Mr.  Thackeray,  in  his 
"  Ecclesiastical  and  Political  State  of  Ancient  Britain,"  gives 
tiie  following  account  of  this  man : — "  Although  of  Roman 
descent,  Allwniis  appeara  to  have  been  a  native  of  Terulam. 
He  ia  said  to  have  served  seven  years  abroad,  in  the  armies  of 
Diocletian.  Ketuming  to  Britain,  he  was  struck  by  the 
singular  |»ety  of  an  ecclesiastic  named  Amphibalus,  whom  he 
invited  to  reside  with  him  at  his  house  in  Verulam,  and  by 
whom  he  was  converted  to  the  faith  «rf  the  Gospel  The  edict 
of  the  Emperors  against  the  Christians,  having  reached  Britain, 
was  parried  into  effect  by  the  different  authorities  in  most  parts 
of  the  oountiy.  Anxious  to  protect  and  coDoeal  hia  guest, 
whose  rdigious  profesdon  was  well  known,  when  soldiers  were 
sent  to  seiae  Amphibalus,  Albanus,  clothed  in  tlie  habit  of  an 
ecclesiastic^  presented  himself  before  them.  He  was  immediately 
oondncted  before  the  Fro-prtetor,  whom  he  found  engaged  in 
offering  up  sacrifice  to  the  idols  of  Borne.  Enraged  at  the 
conduct  of  Albanus,  the  Pro-pmtor  commanded  that  he  should 
be  dragged  up  to  the  images  of. these  &ise  gods,  at  the  same 
Idme  exclaiming,  '  Because  you  have  sheltered  and  concealed  a 
sacrilegious  and  rebellious  person,  and  prevented  him  &om 
suffering  the  punishment  due  to  him  as  a  contemner  of  the 
gods,  yourself  shall  undergo  that  punishment,  if  it  be  true 
that  yon  are  guilty  of  the  same  offences.'  AltMinus  appearing 
to  be  wholly  undismayed  by  these  and  other  menaces,  the  Pro- 
joetoT  sternly  inquired  of  what  family  or  race  he  was.  '  That,' 
answered  Albanus,  'it  cannot  concern  you  to  know.  But  if 
yoD  wish  to  be  informed  as  to  my  religion,  be  it  known  unto 
yon  tliat  I  am  a  Christian,  and  bound  by  Christian  duties.' 
'  I  ask  yonr  name,'  said  the  Judge ;  '  tell  it  me  immediately.' 
'I  am  called  Albanus  by  my  parents,'  he  replied;  'and  I 
worahip  the  living  and  true  God,  who  created  all  things.' 
Then  the  Judge,  inflamed  with  anger,  said,  '  If  you  will  enjoy 
h^piaesB  and  oontinued  life,  delay  not  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the 
»  2 
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great  gods.'  AlbantiB  rajoinod; — 'These  lacaifioeB  caa  KnU 
nothing  to  those  to  whom  they  are  ofibted,  who  »re  really 
devils,  and  who  are  utterly  uottble  to  answer  the  wishes  aud 
demres  of  their  worshippers  ;  on  the  contrary,  whosoever  shall 
off^  SBcrifice  to  such  idols  shall  receive  everlasting  pnniahmeiit 
in  helL'  The  Judge,  incensed  by  these  expressions,  commanded 
the  executionent  to  scourge  the  prisoner,  suppotdng  that  he 
might  be  able  to  gliake  that  constancy  of  heart  over  which  he 
could  not  prevaO  by  words.  Albaaus  endured  his  sufferinga 
not  only  patiently,  but  with  joy.  The  Judge,  perceiving  that 
nothing  could  overcome  his  steadfastness,  onWed  him  to  be 
conducted  to  ^e  ji&ae  of  execution.  He  was  accordingly  led 
forth  from  the  dty.  Mid  beheaded  upon  a  neighbouring  hill" 
In  more  peaceful  tunes,  a  church  was  erected  to  the  memory  of 
this  martyr,  and  called  St.  Albans.  Subsequently  the  ancient 
oicy  of  Verulam  was  named  after  this  church.  Thus  the 
present  abbey  and  town  of  St.  Albans  serve  as  faithful  witneeses, 
establishing  the  important  fact  that  in  the  third  century  Chriati- 
anity  was  iirmly  rooted  in  our  land,  and  that  it  was  suffioientiy 
developed  to  attract  the  notice  of  its  enemica 

The  Protestant  teacher  will  net  fail  to  see  the  importance  o! 
this,  supplyii^  as  it  does  an  answer  to  the  question  often  asked 
by  the  Bomanist,  viz..  Where  was  your  Church  before  Luther} 
This  question  can  be  answered  by  aAing  another : — Where 
were  the  dogmas  of  !Rome  at  the  tune  of  Aibanus  t  We  have 
a  right  to  ask  this  question,  and  expect  an  answer.  Soon  aitcar 
the  execution  of  Aibanus,  Amphibalus,  with  nine  oS  his 
Christian  asaooiates,  were  also  put  to  death  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  St  Albans,  and  many  others  in  different  places.  Both  men 
and  women  suffered  in  the  same  glorious  cause. 

The  year  306  witnessed  the  abdication  of  the  Emperor 
Diocletian  and  of  his  colleague  Maximin.  TLej  were  succeeded 
by  Constantius  and  Galerius,  the  latter  of  whom  presided  over 
the  department  cf  Qaul  and  Britain.  Under  his  administratioQ 
the  Church  had  peace.  Beferring  to  this  times  the  historian 
Bede  says,  "  When  the  atcma  of  persecution  ceased,  the  fidthfiil 
Christians  who,  daring  the  time  of  danger,  had  hidden  tiiem- 
B&lves  in  woods,  and  deserts,  and  secret  caves,  appearing  in 
public,  rebuilt  the  churches  which  had  been  levelled  with  the 
ground;  founded,  erected,  and  finished  the  temples  of  the  holy 
martyrs,  and,  as  it  were,  displayed  their  conquering  ensigns  in 
all  places  ;  celebrated  festivals,  aud  performed  their  sacred  rites 
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'Witii  clean  hearta  and  monthfl."  ("  Hist  Ecclee.,"  lib.  L, 
cap.  6.) 

ConstAntina'  ivign  was  of  short  duration,  fifteen  months 
after  his  accesBion  to  the  Impericd  pon«r  he  expired  at  York, 
and  vaB  succeeded  t^  his  son,  Constantine  the  Great.  Though 
not  a  conyerted  character  himself,  Constantine  showed  grea£ 
&vatir  towards  the  Christjans  in  all  parts  of  his  dominions ; 
and  when,  by  his  victory  over  Maseutiua,  in  the  battle  of 
Sasa  Eubra  (a-d.  312),  he  became  sole  master  of  Borne,  he 
openly  declared  his  faith  in  Christ ;  and,  although  he  deferred 
his  l»ptism  until  near  his  death,  he  nevertheless  took  great 
int«rest  in  all  questions  relating  to  the  Church,  and  used  his 
influence  to  promote  her  weliare. 

At  this  time  the  clergy  in  Britain  were  congr^ted  in  the 
raties  and  principal  towns ;  and,  as  the  division  of  the  country 
into  parishes  had  not  yet  token  place,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
smaller  towns  and  villa^s  were  destitute  of  religions  Instructors,- 
and  hence  remained  both  uncivilized  and  unchnstianized.  True, 
idolatry  was  discouraged  by  the  Oovemment,  but  it  still 
lingered  in  the  country.  True,  Dniidism  wag  almost  extinct, 
yet  Polytheism  still  remained,  and  the  majority  of  the  people 
were  altogether  ignorant  of  the  tme  Ood. 

The  Church,  by  her  internal  divisions,  was  unfitted  to 
aooompli'ih  the  missionary  wM'k  which  lay  before  her.  Instead 
of  invading  the  territories  of  darkness,  her  energies  were 
expended  in  controversies ;  and  miraculous  interventions  waited 
for,  rather  than  the  Divine  Uessing  invoked  upon  human 
instrumentalities.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that,  while  tha 
Episcopate  was  extended,  and  the  number  of  clergy  increased, 
there  lacked  that  true  missionary  spirit,  and  that  earnest  mm- 
^ieity,  which  characterized  the  Church  in  the  apostolic  days. 
When,  therefore,  the  Romans  withdrew,  and  the  Picts  and 
Scots,  and  subsequently  the  Saxons,  invaded  the  land,  super-' 
stition  and  idolatrr  eclipsed  the  light  of  the  Gospel, 

Except  in  a  few  spots  among  the  inaccessible  monntains  of 
Scotland,  and  the  hiUy  districts  of  Wales  and  Cornwall,  the 
worship  of  Thor  and  Odin  supplanted  that  of  Christ,  and  the 
land  was  once  more  shrouded  in  pagan  darkness. 

Though  the  Celtic  Church  hsid  won  for  herself  great  con- 
quests  both  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  bad  prepared  herself 
for  missioQ  w<»^  on  the  continent  of  Burope,  she  did  not 
attempt  the  oonvearaiou  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  barbaTians,  who 
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bad  established  thdr  idolatrous  practices  in  England.  This 
vas  reserved  for  Rome  to  accomplish,  aad  this  she  did  through 
t^e  instrumentality  of  a  monk  of  St.  Andrev'a 

Gregory  the  Oreat  seems  fiist  to  have  coDceived  the  idea  of 
accompli^iing  this  great  work  ;  and,  if  history  is  to  be  trusted, 
that  desire  was  prompted  by  the  exposure  for  sale  of  some  fair- 
headed  Saxon  boys  in  the  ^ve-market  of  the  Imperial  City. 

It  was  before  he  was  raised  to  the  Pontifical  Chair  that 
Gregory  planned  this  great  work,  and  he  even  set  out  for  that 
distant  shore  that  he  might  accomplish  in  person  the  project  so 
near  his  heart  While  on  his  journey,  however,  he  was  recalled 
by  the  Pope.  He  was  himself  shortly  after  raised  to  the  Papal 
Chair,  being  consecrated  Pope  A.D.  590.  Five  years  aft«r  his 
elevation  to  the  See  of  Rom^  he  found  means  to  commence  his 
great  work. 

In  568  Ethelbert  became  King  of  Kent,  and,  two  years 
afterwards,  married  a  Christian  princess,  Bw-tha,  daughter  ot 
Charlbert,  King  of  Paris.  The  Queen,  who  was  to  be  allowed 
the  free  exercise  of  her  religion,  took  with  her  to  England  a 
French  Bishop,  named  Luidhard,  to  act  as  her  chaplain. 
FIthelbert  allowed  this  man  to  celebrate  tlie  Christian  worship 
in  St  Martin's  Church,  outside  the  walls  of  Canterbury, 

Soon  after  this  the  people  manifested  a  desire  to  receive 
instniction  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  they  appear  to  have 
made  an  appUcation  to  the  Frankish  Bishops  for  missionariea  to 
viaiE  them. 

When  this  became  known  to  Gregory,  he  wrote  to  Candidua, 
a  presbyter  in  Gaul,  desiring  him  to  purchase  as  many  English 
youths  as  he  could,  that  they  might  be  trained  in  the  monas- 
teries, and  become  missionaries  to  their  brethren  in  England. 

The  year  following  this,  that  is,  in  696,  Gregory  sent  forth 
forty  monks,  with  their  Prior,  Augustine,  to  commence  a  direct 
mission  in  England.  The  whole  band  set  out  on  foot,  crossed 
the  Gallic  Alps,  encountered  many  perils ;  but,  their  fiiith 
failing  them,  they  returned  to  Rome  to  obtain  permission  to 
relinquish  the  object.  Gr^ory,  however,  would  not  grant 
their  request,  and  sent  them  back  to  endeavour  once  more  to 
accomplish  their  task.  Applying  themselves  again  to  the  worit, 
they  made  their  way  to  the  sea-coast  of  Gaul,  obtained  some 
jnterjoeteis,  set  sail,  and  landed  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet. 

Soon  after  they  landed  they  sent  a  message  to  Ethelbert^ 
informing  him  of  their  arrival,  and  the  object  they  had  in 
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coming.  Etihelbert,  who  had  heard  of  the  Chnstiaii  religion, 
received  the  messengers  kindly,  expressed  his  readiness  to 
receive  the  missioQarieB,  but  requested  that  they  vould  remun 
on  the  iaie  until  after  his  interview,  and  that  their  first  meeting 
should  not  be  under  any  root.  Mr.  Maclear  thus  describes  that 
memorable  meeting : — "  Accordingly  the  king  repaired  to  the 
island,  and  there  under  an  ancient  oak  awaited  the  coming  of 
the  strange  preacher  from  the  &juous  city  of  the  West  To 
make  a  deeper  impressioQ  an  the  monarch's  mind  Augustine, 
following  probably  the  example  of  his  master  Gir^^oiy,  advanced 
in  solemn  procession,  preceded  by  a  verger  oartying  a  silver 
cross ;  then  followed  one  bearing  aloft  on  a  board,  painted  and 
gilded,  a  representation  of  the  Saviour.  Then  came  the  rest  of 
the  brethren,  and  the  choir,  headed  by  Lawrence  and  the  deacon 
Peter,  who  chanted  a  solemn  litany  for  their  own  as  also  for 
the  eternal  welfare  of  the  people  amongst  whom  they  had  oome. 
Arrived  in  the  king's  presence,  the  latter  bade  them  seat  them- 
selves on  the  ground ;  he  himself  could  not  understand  Latin, 
and  Augustine  could  not  speak  Anglo-Saxon ;  so  the  Frankiflh 
priests  interpreted  white  the  missionary  explained  the  meaning 
of  the  picture  which  was  borne  aloft,  and  told  the  king  how  the 
merciful  One  there  depicted  had  left  His  throne  in  heaven,  died 
for  the  sins  of  a  guilty  world,  and  opened  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
to  all  believers. 

"Ethelbert  listened  attentively,  and  then  in  a  manner  at 
once  politic  and  courteous,  said  that  the  promises  of  the  strainers 
were  &ir,  but  the  tidings  they  announced  new  and  full  of  a 
meaning  he  did  not  understantL  He  promised  them  kindness 
and  hospitahty  and  liberty  to  celebrate  their  services,  and  under- 
took that  none  of  his  subjects,  who  might  be  so  diapoeed,  should 
be  prohibited  ftom  espousing  their  religion.  Thus  sucoessiiil 
beyond  their  most  sanguine  exjiectations,  Augustine  and  hia 
companions  again  formed  a  procession,  and  crossing  the  ferry 
to  Richborough,  advancing  to  the  iiide  wooden  city  of  Canter- 
bury, then  '  embosomed  in  thickets,'  chanting  aa  they  went 
along  one  of  the  solemn  litanies  which  they  had  le^nt  from 
On^oiy,  and  took  up  their  abode  in  the  '  Stable  Qate '  tUl  the 
king  should  finally  make  up  his  mind."     (F.  101.) 

After  some  little  time  Ethelbert  embraced  the  Christian 
taith,  and  was  baptized  on  Whitsunday  in  the  year  597. 

Boon  after  the  conversion  of  the  King  the  Witan  discussed 
the  question  of  reoeiving  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  mattet 
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vna  referred  to  the  great  authorities  of  the  nation-  By 
these  it  was  decided  to  a.ccept  the  new  religion.  One  of  the 
immediate  effects  of  this  was,  tbat  very  many  of  the  people 
fallowed  the  example  of  the  KJDg;  and  on  Chnatmaa-day, 
697,  upwards  of  ten  thonsand  peiwmB  were  baptized  in  the 
river  Swale. 

About  the  year  601  the  Somish  Hiesion  in  England  was 
reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  three  &eeh  labourers,  Mellitus, 
Justus,  and  Faulinus.  In  addition  to  these,  the  Pope  sent  a  special 
messenger  to  Angustine,  deadriug  him  not  to  destroy  the  heathen 
temples  but  only  the  idols  that  were  found  in  them.  The 
temples  were  to  be  purified  with  holy  water,  and  converted 
into  Christian  churches.  The  heathen  festivals  also  were  not 
to  be  abolished,  but  devoted  to  Christianity. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  both  in  Wales  and  Scotiand  the 
British  Church  continued  to  exist ;  and  though  it  had  not 
power  enough  to  invade  the  territory  of  Saxon  superstition,  yet 
it  retained  sufficient  vitality  to  keep  itself  distinct  and  hold  its 
own.  Now  as  that  Church  differed  from  Rome  on  several 
important  points,  Augustine  proposed  a  Conference  with  the 
British  Christians,  which  was  held  in  a.d.  603.  At  that  Con- 
ference Augustine  proposed  three  things.  First,  that  the 
British  Church  should  conform  to  the  Boman  usage  in  the 
celebration  of  Easter.  Secondly,  that  the  Romish  form  should 
be  used  in  the  administration  of  baptism ;  and,  thirdly,  that 
they  should  aid  him  in  evangeh'ring  the  Saxons.  The  reeolt 
of  this  Conference  was  unsatis&ctoiy  to  Borne  ;  the  British 
clergy  wonid  not  agree  to  the  propoils  of  Augustine,  and  so 
mwntained  their  independence.  Two  yearn  after  this  Augustine 
died,  and  was  buried  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at 
Cauterbuty.  From  Kent  the  Gospel  spread  to  Northumbria, 
whose  king,  Edwin,  had  married  a  Christian  Princess,  Bthel- 
burga,  the  daughter  of  Ethelbert.  One  of  the  first  triumphs  of 
the  new  faith  in  Northumbria  was  the  conveision  of  Coiti,  the 
chief  priest  of  Odin,  who,  measuring  the  value  of  his  religion 
by  the  temporal  advantages  it  had  bestowed,  declared  himself 
ready  to  give  up  those  gods  who  had  withheld  prosperity,  and 
serve  the  God  whom  Paulinos  preached. 

Mr.  Maclear,  when  speaking  of  this  event,  says  : — "  Among 
the  nobles,  however,  there  was  one  less  bent  on  mesfniring  the 
value  of  a  religion  by  itA  temporal  advantages.  He  struck  a 
de^>er  chord,  and  suggested  a  truer  reason  why  the  advocates 
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of  the  nev  doctrine  should  be  consulted.  '  The  present  life  of 
man,  O  King,'  said  he,  'tdhj  be  likened  to  what  often  happens 
when  thou  art  sitting  at  eupper  with  thy  thanes  snd  nobles  in 
'winter-time;  afire  blazes  on  ^e  hearth,  andwamiB  the  chamber; 
outside  Tages  a  8t«rm  of  wind  and  snow;  a  Sparrow  flies  in  at 
one  door  of  thy  hall,  and  quickly  passes  out  at  the  other.  For 
ft  moment,  while  it  is  within,  it  is  unharmed  by  the  wintry 
blast,  whence  it  came  it  returns,  and  vanishes  from  thy  sight. 
Such  is  the  brief  life  of  man ;  we  know  not  what  went  before  it, 
and  we  are  utterly  ignorant  as  to  what  shall  follow  it.  If, 
therefore,  this  new  doctrine  contain  anything  more  oertain,  it 
justly  deBervea  to  be  followed.' 

"The  speaker  expressed  the  feelings  of  many  in  the  Council, 
and  at  the  suggeetion  of  the  high  priest  Panlinus  was  intro- 
duced that  ho  might  explain  more  fully  the  fiuth  he  sought  to 
establish.  His  address  has  not  been  preserved;  but  when  it 
was  ended  the  high  priest  broke  out  again,  '  Long  since  had  I 
known  that  what  we  have  been  wont  to  worehip  is  nothing,  and 
the  more  diligently  I  sought  after  truth  therein,  the  leas  I  found 
it.  Now,  however,  I  openly  confess  that  in  the  doctrines  wehavo 
liateaed  to,  such  truth  is  clear  and  manifest  as  can  oonfer  on 
OS  life,  salvation,  and  eternal  happiness.  I  advise,  therefor^ 
O  King,  that  we  instantly  abjure,  and  set  on  fire  those  temples 
where  we  have  so  long  worshipped  in  Tain,  and  without  reaping 
any  advantage.' 

"  The  zeal  of  the  new  convert  powerinlly  affected  the  king, 
and  he  profeesed  bis  readiness  to  adopt  the  new  &ith.  But  who 
should  dare  to  pro&oe  the  idol  temples  and  altars  still  sending 
and  stdll  F^arded  with  superstitious  awel  The  high  priest 
declared  his  readiness  to  undertake  this  dangerous  duty  and 
thus  prove  his  sincerity  in  the  most  signal  mianner.  The  chief 
temple  of  the  Northumbrian  kingdom  was  in  the  town  of 
Qodmundingham,  near  Market  Weighton,  in  the  East  Biding 
of  Yorkshire,  Hero,  if  anywhere,  Odin  and  Thor  ought  to 
vindicate   their  insultod  majesty,   and  prove  their  power  and 

might. Arrived  at  the  spot,  he  flung  a  Jav^din  at  the 

temple,  and  fixed  it  last  in  the  wall,  and  then  with  much  joy 
at  this  proof  of  the  irapotency  of  the  old  deities,  he  bade  his 
retinue  destroy  the  heathen  structure  and  bum  it  with  all  its 
sacred  predncts" 

This  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  high  priest  seems  to  have 
matle  a  deep  impreuion  on  the  mind  of  Edwin,  who  shortly 
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mtter  esponsed  the  new  fitith,  and  was  witii  mojij  of  bu  fiunily 
and  noblefl  baptized  oa  the  12th  of  April,  627. 

East  Anglia  was  the  next  Saxon  kingdom  which  received 
the  faith,  and  this  in  a  great  measuce  waa  due  to  the  exertions 
of  Edwin,  King  of  Northumbria,  who,  it  appears,  thoroughly 
oonverted  Eorpwald,  K.iag  of  £^  Anglia.  Soon  after  this 
Edwin  was  slain  on  the  battle-field  fighting  agtunst  Fenda,  who 
had  invaded  Northumbria.  The  result  of  this  battle  was  dis- 
astrous alike  to  the  King's  family  and  the  misuonary  work  of 
the  infant  Chutx^.  For  several  years  heathenism  again  pre- 
vailed. At  length,  however,  a  Christian  Prince,  Oswald,  a 
younger  son  of  jSIthelfrith,  collected  a  amaJl  force,  rallied  his 
followers  round  a  cross  which  he  erected,  prayed  to  the  God  of 
heaven  for  aid,  and  then  fiercely  attack^  the  armies  of  the 
invader  at  H^enfeld,  near  Hexam,  and  utterly  routed  the 
British  hero. 

After  this  the  missionary  work  of  the  Church  was  recom- 
menced, and  missionaries  were  invited  from  lona  to  evangelize 
the  rude  Northumbrians.  Among  those  who  responded  to  that 
invitation  was  Aidan,  whose  labours  were  eminently  successful, 
and  who  founded  the  celebrated  monastery  of  lindisfame.  He 
also  erected  many  churches,  and  promoted  in  eveiy  way  poesible 
the  education  of  the  Saxon  youths. 

Wessex  now  recMved  'Uie  Gospel,  and  shortly  after  the 
kingdom  of  Mercia  wss  invaded  by  the  soldiers  of  the  cross, 
who  preached  with  considerable  success,  many  of  the  people 
renouncing  their  idolatry,  and  receiving  the  rite  of  Chriatdiui 
baptism. 

From  Mercia  the  Gospel  spread  to  Essex,  whose  Tang, 
Sigebert,  was  the  first  to  receive  baptism  at  the  hands  of 
Finan  while  on  a  visit  to  the  Court  of  the  King  of  N'or- 
thumbria. 

There  was  yet  one  kingdom  in  which  the  worship  of  Odin 
remained  unchallenged,  and  this  was  Sussex.  It  was  reserved 
for  Wilfted,  the  zealovu  missionary  and  future  Bishop  of  Tork, 
to  accomplish  the  glorious  work  of  its  conversion.  The  people 
of  Sussex  were  very  barbarous,  but  at  the  time  of  Wilfred's 
visit  to  them  they  had  been  somewhat  softened  by  their  severe 
sufferings  caused  by  a  famine,  which  had  desolated  their  country 
for  three  years.  Wilfred  at  once  saw  that  his  work  was  to  fewl 
them  as  well  as  to  teach  them.  He  therefore  begun  by  teaching 
them  the  art  of  fishing,  shared  with  them  the  dangers  and  the 
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proceeds  of  their  toil,  and  hy  tiiat  meanB  snooeeded  in  touching 
their  he&rta.  No  wonder,  tjierefore,  that  this  missionaiy  was 
sacoMsfol,  aod  to  him  belongs  the  honour  of  clTilizing  and 
evangelizing  the  barbarous  hordes  of  Sussex. 

Thus,  then,  was  England  conrertod.  "  Thus,"  as  Mr.  Macleor 
Bays,  "  within  the  space  of  less  than  ninety  fears  the  work  of 
evangelization  iu  this  island  hod  been  accomplished.  The 
Anglo-Saxons,  onoe  notorious  for  their  fierceness  and  bar- 
barity, had  80  for  been  softened  by  Christian  influences  that 
in  no  country  was  the  new  faith  more  maniieatly  the  parent  of 

civilisation Thus  at  laHt  tha  viaiou    of    Gregory   was 

realized,  and  the  land  of  the  fiur-baired  Saxon  boys  took  its 
place  among  the  Christian  kingdoms,  destined,  in  ita  turn,  by 
the  hands  of  devoted  men  to  transmit  the  light  it  had  itself 
recaved  to  kindred  Teutonic  tribw  iu  the  Qermanio  foreeto." 
(P.  131.) 
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Muuon  work  of  the  Cellia  Church — Labonn  of  St.  Fstrick  ud  St.  Colamtw 

— The  miuionory  sflbrta  of  the  Church  Bmong  the  Goth*  and  otbw 
bubirouB  Criboi— The  Cblti— The  Teaton  ~  The  SlsTonio  racei— Thi 
iBboure  of  TJlphilu — St.  ChrjMMtom — St.  Tklentiiu  —  Berermiii — 
QoTU  Bud  hi*  wife  Clotilda. 


Among  thoee  who  in  theee  early  days  bbonred  for  the  extension 
of  the  Qciq»el,  St  Patrick  stands  out  pre-einineiitly.  He  was  bom. 
of  Chriatiau  parents,  but  the  place  of  his  birth  has  been  tiie 
subject  of  much  dispute.  Some  have  identified  it  with  Boulogne 
iu  Normandy ;  others,  as  Archbishop  Usaher,  place  it  in  Scot- 
land, and  identify  it  with  ihe  present  Kirkpatrict,  between 
Dumbarton  and  Glasgow.  Mr.  Maclear  says  :— "  The  weight  of 
evidence  seems  to  favour  the  latter  conclusion ;  and,  of  the 
various  years  which  have  been  aaaigned  for  his  birth,  the 
balance  of  authorities  seems  to  point  to  a.d.  387  as  the  most 
probable." 

When  sixteen  years  of  age  he  was  carried  captive  to  the  north 
coaat  of  Ireland  by  one  of  the  Irish  chiefii  who  invaded  and  laid 
waste  the  country  round  his  father's  house.  He  was  sold  as  a 
slave  to  a  chief  named  Milcho,  and  sent  by  him  to  tend  the 
fiocks  and  herds.  Seven  years  were  spent  in  this  servitude,  and 
during  that  time  the  fiiture  uissionaiy  made  himself  acquunted 
with  the  language  of  the  native  tribes,  and  learned  their  habits 
and  modes  of  life.  Being  set  at  liberty  at  the  expiration  of  the 
sev^t  years,  he  visited  bis  &ther's  bouse,  but  was  again  taken 
prisoner,  carried  to  Ireland,  made  his  escape,  and  once  more 
joined  his  family  in  Scotland. 
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Wliile  in  captivity  lie  meditated  the  ooDvetBioii  of  the  Irish, 
and  aeems  to  hare  been  filled  with  on  earnest  deaire  to  preach 
the  Qoqiel  to  'Uie  heathen  in  the  land  of  hia  captiTity.  While 
tiuukisg  over  this  he  had  a  vinou,  in  vhich  he  aav  a  man 
coming  from  IteilaBd,  vhoee  name  was  Tictoricius,  with  a  graat 
numbw  <d  letters.  One  of  theee  he  gave  him  to  read,  and  in 
Ihe  b€f(inning  occurred  the  words,  "the  voice  of  the  Irish."  Ha 
then  bought  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  pe<^le  who  lived  in  the 
neighbouring  woods  crying  out  and  aaying,  "  We  entreat  thee, 
holy  yonth,  to  come  and  walk  among  us." 
,  R^ptrding  thia  as  a  voice  troia  heaven,  he  immediately  set 
out  for  Southern  Oanl,  iutendisg  to  ent^"  one  of  the  monasteries^ 
ui  order  to  prepare  himself  for  the  great  woii  of  preaching  the 
Gospel  in  Iiriand. 

In  432  he  was  <Hilaiiied  Biahop  in  Gaul,  and,  shortly  after, 
he  sailed  for  Ireland  with  Issemiuun,  Anxilius,  aiid  a  £ew  other 
Gompaniona  He  £xvt  landed  somewhere  on  the  coast  of  the 
present  county  of  Wichlow  ;  but,  being  received  with  great 
hostility  hy  the  inhabitants,  he  and'  his  companions  returned  to 
their  boa^  aailed  northward  ahoig  the  ooaet,  and  put  in  at 
Hohn-patric^  Here  he  gathered  a  few  converts,  and  then 
passed  on  to  the  Bay  of  Dundrum.  From  this  point  Bl  Patrick 
journeyed  inland.  He  had  not'  advanced  &r  into  the  interior 
before  he  met  a  celebrated  chief  named  Dichn,  who  at  fiiBt^ 
mistaking  the  missionary  for  ihe  leader  of  a  pitate  orev  which 
had  often  visited  the  coast,  tras  about  to  put  him  to  death. 
The  veneTHble  appearance  of  St  Patrick  awed  the  rough 
chieftain,  and  he  received  him  and  his  companiimB  into  his 
house.  Subsequently  this  chi^  and  his  household  were  baptised. 
He  also  gave  St  Patrick  the  ground  upon  which  bis  baiii  was 
erected  ;  and  here  was  built  the  celebrated  chorch  called  "  The 
Bam  of  Patrick. " 

St  Patrick  next  journeyed  nrathwaid  to  Clanebois,  hoping  to 
oonrert  his  old  master  Milcba  No  success  attended  this  effort, 
and  the  missionary  returned  to  the  district  where  Dichu  resided. 
He  then  sailed  southward.  He  determined  to  visit  the  &mous 
hill  of  Tara,  the  stronghold  of  Druidism  in  Ireland,  and  here, 
in  the  midst  of  the  heathen,  to  preach  the  Qospel  c^  Jeans 
CSirist  Eeferring  to  this  event,  Mr.  Madear  says  : — "  It  was 
Easter  Eve  when  he  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Tara ;  and, 
haring  erected  a  tent,  he  made  preparatious  iot  spending  the 
ifight  with  hia  companions,  and  Undled  a  £re^  either,  acc<«ding 
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to  some  legend,  as  a  part  of  tke  Paschal  solemnitiee,  or  aimply 
for  the  purjMWe  of  preparing  food.  Aa  the  amoke  ciirled  upward 
in  the  evening  air,  it  was  observed  by  the  Druids  in  the  King's 
tent,  and  caused  the  greatest  consternation.  To  kindle  any 
fire  during  the  solemn  assembly  of  the  chiefs,  before  the  King 
had  lighted  the  aaored  tire  in  the  pakce  of  Tara,  was  a  sin  t^ 
the  greatest  enormity  ;  and  the  Druids  did  not  scruple  to  warn 
the  King,  '  If  that  fire  be  not  extinguished  this  night,  anto  him 
whose  fire  it  shall  be  shall  belong  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for 
ever.' " 

Messengen  were  sent  to  diaoover  the  auilLon  of  the  sacril^e, 
and  to  brmg  them  before  the  King.  When  St  Patrick  and  his 
followers  were  brought  before  the  King  he  was  struck  with 
their  fearlessness,  and,  instead  of  putting  the  missionary  to 
death,  he  allowed  him  to  proclaim  the  doctrines  of  bis  foith,  and 
gave  him  permission  to  preach  the  Word  in  any  part  of  the 
kingdom,  oa  the  conditioD  that  he  did  not  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  realm. 

Taking  advantage  of  this  permisaion,  St.  Patrick  and  his 
ft^owers  preached  to  the  King  and  his  brothers  during  the 
celebration  of  the  great  public  games  at  Tailten  ;  and  such  was 
the  impression  made,  tlut  one  at  least  of  the  brothers  profeased 
himself  a  believer,  and  received  baptism. 

St  Patrick  now  visited  Weetmeatb,  Gonnanght,  Hayo,  and 
Ulster,  and  in  every  place  he  met  with  much  success.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  Druids  did  all  in  their  power  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  new  &it^,  and  even  incited  the  people  against 
the  migaionaries ;  but  the  chiefs  appear  to  have  used  their  influ- 
ence in  &vour  of  St  Patrick,  and  so  he  was  sufiered  to  go  on  his 
way  unmolested. 

One  of  his  greatest  triumphs  was  wrought  in  Uayo.  Here 
he  was  met  by  the  seven  sons  of  the  King,  and  to  them,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  assembly  of  people,  he  proclaimed  the  messa^ 
of  the  Q<»peL  The  earnestness  and  zeal  of  St  Patrick  so 
affected  the  young  Princes  that  they  speedily  submitted  to 
baptism,  and  their  example  was  soon  after  followed  by  seTeral 
thousands  of  die  people. 

In  the  year  439  the  staff  of  misaiousriea  was  increased  by  the 
arrival  of  Bishops  Secondinus,  Auxilius,  and  Issemius,  whom 
St  Patrick  had  sent  either  to  Gaul  or  Britain,  to  receive  con- 
secration. The  arrival  of  these  men  enabled  St,  Patrick  to 
extend  the  sphere  of  his  opeiatiims,  and  he  now  visited  Ulster, 
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Leinster,  and  CaaheL  Several  years  were  upent  in  these  parts, 
and  the  &uit  of  his  labour  was  seen  in  the  number  of  conTerto 
made  and  baptized,  and  in  the  number  of  churches  erected  and 
the  schools  established. 

AAer  this  St.  Patrick  visited  the  district  of  Emania,  the 
residence  of  the  Kings  of  Ulster.  Here  a  piece  of  ground  was 
given  him  by  a  wealthy  chief  of  the  name  of  Daire.  On  this  spot 
St.  Patrick  determined  to  erect  a  church  and  a  cloister  for  the 
clergy.  The  fonndatious  of  the  church  were  laid,  and  around 
it  gradaally  arose  the  city  of  Armagh ;  and  here  the  faithiiil 
missionary  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  only  leaving  it  now 
and  then  to  visit  the  scene  of  his  earliest  labours. 

It  was  while  thus  visitiiig  hi^  favourite  retit«nient  that  he 
was  seized  with  his  last  iUnesa.  Believing  his  end  to  be  near, 
and  desiring  that  bis  bones  should  rest  in  Armagh,  he  set  out 
with  the  intention  of  reaching  that  place.  But  being  unable  to 
continue  his  journey,  he  returned  to  the  church  of  his  first 
oonvert,  and  there,  after  a  short  interval,  he  died  in  peace. 

The  missiouaiy  wal  of  the  Irish  Church  did  not  languish 
upon  the  death  erf  its  "  patron  saint."  In  the  monasteries  were 
to  be  foond  noble  men,  whose  ftuth  was  strong  enough  and 
whose  love  was  intense  enough  to  lead  them  to  brave  all 
dangen,  and  triumph  over  all  obstacles,  so  that  they  might  make 
known  to  the  heathens  aroond  them  the  Qospel  of  Chmt. 

Of  such  waa  St.  Columba,  the  founder  of  the  for-famed 
monastery  of  Hy,  or  lona.  He  was  bom  about  ^e  year  521, 
and  his  birthplace  was  amongst  the  wildest  of  the  monutoins  of 
Donq^  His  boyhood  and  youth  was  spent  in  the  best  of  the 
Irish  schools,  and  for  some  tune  he  was  an  inmate  of  the  cele- 
Inated  monasteiy  of  Finnian.  When  about  twenty  years  of 
age  he  was  ordiuned,  and  &om  that  time  until  the  year  561  he 
was  engaged  in  founding  several  churches  and  cells.  At  this 
latter  date  he  left  Ireland  on  his  fiunous  Missioa  to  the  Islands 
of  Scotland,  in  company  with  twelve  companions.  Referring 
io  this,  Hr.  Macleor  saj^  i — "  For  the  coast  of  Ai^le  S'L 
Columba  shaped  his  course,  and  on  Pentecost  Eve  oast  anchor 
in  one  of  the  rocky  bays  of  loua,  an  island  about  three  miles 
long  and  a  nule  broad,  and  separated  by  a  narrow  strait  from 
the  Boss  of  MulL  Situated  on  the  confines  of  the  Fictish  and 
Scottish  kingdoms,  and  subject  in  a  measure  to  the  chiefs  of 
both,  it  seemed  to  afford  a  convenient  basis  of  missionaiy 
operations   among  both    peopla      The    Scots,    indeed,    were 
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Cluutian  in  oaiQe,  bat  the  Northwn  Pict*  were  otiU  sunk  in 
F^IAOisai,  and  their  converaion  became  the  grand  object  of  the 
QUMionary's  ambition."    {P.  85.) 

The  first  act  of  Colambk,  after  landing  on  lona,  was  to  obtain 
m  grant  of  the  island,  and  then  build  himself  a  inonaatei7, 
There  he  and  hia  followeni  might  live  as  a  Christiao,  family  in 
the  midst  of  the  heathen  darkness.  After  having  laid  the 
foondatioii  of  his  mooaatic  establishment,  he  visited  the  main- 
land, and  sought  an  interview  with  the  Pictifih  chief,  wh<^  in 
oppoeitioa  to  the  Druids,  received  the  misBionary  kindly,  and 
promised  to  befriend  him,  and  aid  him  in  bia  work, 

I'or  thirty-four  years  St  Columba  laboured  to  convert  tbe 
Ficts  and  Soote,  and,  in  furtherance  of  this  great  object,  he 
peneteated  Scotland  bom  sea  to  sea,  braved  the  dangeni  of  the 
ocean,  and  carried  the  Cross  to  the  most  remote  i^es  of  the 
Sebridee  and  the  Orkneys.  Wherever  men  could  be  found  to 
listen  t^ere  Columba  preached,  aud,  that  they  might  continue 
to  hear  the  Qoapel,  he  erected  rude  churches,  and  left  behind 
him  one  of  bia  followers  to  minister  to  their  spiritual  wants. 

The  influence  he  gained  over  the  chiefs  was  very  great,  bo 
greats  indeed,  that  when  Aidan  succeeded  his  cousin  as  King 
Columba  was  selected  to  perfonn  the  ceremony  of  inaugnratioD, 
vhioh  took  place  in  the  nionastery  of  lona. 

About  a  year  after  tliis,  Columba  accompanied  Hie  newly- 
appointed  King  to  the  Cotmcil  of  Druimceatt,  in  Ireland, 
which  had  been  summoned  to  settle  two  important  points.  The- 
^t  ooQcemed  the  right  (^  the  Irish  Monarch  to  lay  claim  to 
certain  portions  of  tlie  county  of  Antrim,  which  tjie  Pictish 
chie4  Aidan,  oonsidered  his  territory  by  virtue  of  iiis  hereditary 
dceoent  from  an  old  Irish  chief.  The  second  point  for  discuaalon 
was  the  overgrown  power  of  the  barda. 

The  first  point  of  dispute  was  submitted  to  Columba,  who 
declined  to  give  an  opinion  himself,  and  persuaded  the  chie&  to 
refer  the  matter  to  one  Colman,  a  priest  far-fiuned  for  his  l^al 
knowledge.  By  him  the  point  was  decided  in  favour  of  the 
Irish  King. 

Bespecting  the  bards,  it  appears  that  many  of  the  chiefe 
were  jealous  of  their  power,  and  desired  to  have  them  aU 
banished  from  the  country.  Columba  now  ventured  to  intercede 
intheir  behalf,  pointing  out  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  extermi- 
nating a  class  who  were  held  in  such  repute  by  the  peopla  He 
ventured  to  suggest  that,  instead  of  b^ng  extermijULtod,  their 
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nmnber  shonld  be  lesaeiied,  thm  power  reetrained,  and  their 
wkole  STBtem  controlled.  Those  suggestiouB  were  agreed  to, 
uid  tiie  bardic  order  was  preeerred. 

Bt  CohiiDba  did  not  itnmediatelf  retnm  to  Scotland,  but 
spent  some  time  in  the  monasteiy  which  he  had  founded  before 
he  1^  Ireland.  Subsequently,  however,  be  did  return,  and, 
afler  an  active  life,  died  in  his  munasteiy  at  lona. 

Ur.  !Maclear  thus  describes  his  laat  days  : — "  At  length  the 
day  oame  when  he  nuist  quit  his  little  band  of  labourers  for 
ever.  For  some  time  he  had  presentiments  of  its  approach,  and 
had  conversed  on  the  subject  with  one  of  his  most  intimate 
frieuds  among  his  bretiiren,  and  now  he  looked  forward  to  his 
Kpeedy  release  with  the  consoiousneBs  of  one  who  felt  that  he 
had  '  finished  his  course,'  and  '  kept  the  &ith,'  and  might  look 
humbly  for  his  crown.  One  Saturday  he  had  gone  with  one  of 
the  brethren  to  the  bam  where  the  com  had  been  stored,  and 
thanked  God  Chat  He  had  provided  for  the  vants  of  the  brother- 
hixid,  and  that,  for  this  year  at  least,  there  would  be  no  lack  of 
food,  though  he  himself  would  not  share  it  with  them.  Then, 
perceiving  the  sorrow  of  his  companions,  he  continued : — '  This 
day  is,  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  called  Sabbatum,  or  Rest ; 
and,  truly,  it  will  be  a  day  of  rest  for  me,  for  this  day  I  shall 
bid  fkrew^  to  the  toils  of  my  life,  and  enter  into  the  rest  of 
heaveo.     For  now  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ  deigns  to  invite  me, 

and  to  Him  shall  I  at  midnight  depart' The  night 

wore  <m,  and  on  the  turn,  of  midnight,  as  the  bell  rung  for 
tnatins,  he  rose,  and  went  to  the  chapel,  and  knelt  down  in 
prayer.  The  lights  had  not  as  yet  been  brought  in,  but  he  wan 
sapported  by  his  faithful  disciple  till  the  rest  of  the  brethren 
entered,  who  no  sooner  saw  what  was  rapidly  drawing  nigh 
than  they  set  up  a  bitter  ciy,  and  burst  forth  iiito  lamentations. 
But  Columba  looked  upon  them  with  cheerfulness,  and  tried  to 
raise  his  right  hand,  as  if  to  blesa  them.  Kis  voice  failing,  he 
could  only  make  the  accastomed  sign,  and,  with  his  hand  lifted 
Dp  in  blessing,  he  breathed  his  last,  on  the  morning  of  Sunday, 
Jane  the  9^  697,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age:" 
(Pp.  93,  94.) 

When  the  Roman  Empire  fell,  the  Oonpel  had  a  new  and 
more  extended  field  to  occupy,  and  new  races  to  subdue  and 
iMDTwt  From  the  East,  and  the  West,  and  the  North  came 
tte  Slave,  the  Celt,  and  the  Teut<m  i  and,  as  the  Church  had. 
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in  days  gone  bf,  met  and  overcome  the  philosophy  of  Greece 
and  the  Polytheuim  of  Bome^  bo  she  had  now  to  meet  and 
elevate  the  e&vage  nature-worship,  to  rastnuQ  the  recklesanese^ 
refine  the  independencfl,  and  control  the  lore  of  Uberty  in  those 
barbarous  races  who  nov  confi7(»ited  her  on  eveiy  aide. 

Fir*t,  the  Ciltt. — These  were  known  to  the  Bomana  under 
the  name  of  the  Cymry,  or  the  Gael  They  were  a  contmuom 
source  of  terror.  They  were  numerouB  in  Greece  ;  they  founded 
kingdoiDB  in  Aoa  Minor,  and  fought  for  the  Carthaginian,  cities 
in  Sicily ;  they  served  under  the  banner  of  Hannibal,  and,  in 
the  time  of  Crasor,  they  cast  their  lot  in  with  the  fortune^!  of 
Italy,  and  were  found  in  the  far-off  We«t  Among  the  latter 
tribes,  the  Druids  formed  the  most  powerful  religious  order. 
Their  influence  was  immense,  and  this  of  necessity,  since  they 
were  at  once  the  priests,  the  judges,  and  the  legislators  of  the 
people.  To  them  also  was  entrusted  the  education  of  the  youth 
in  the  mysteries  of  religion,  which  were  not  emSered  to  be 
committed  to  writing 

The  Romans  dreaded  the  power  of  the  Druid,  and  henoe  they 
were  proscribed  by  successive  Generals,  who  considered  that  the 
first  essential  to  the  ultimate  subjugation  of  the  Briton  waa  the 
destniotioQ  of  the  ancient  priesthood ;  and,  to  aocompliah  this, 
Buetonius  Paulinos  planned  the  Invasion  of  the  sacred  island  of 
Mono,  and  the  murder  of  all  the  Druids. 

Kext  in  rank  to  the  Druid  was  the  Ollamh,  or  "  bard,"  or 
"gleeman,"  whose  person  waa  held  as  inviolate,  and  who  ranked 
next  in  precedence  to  the  monaroh  himself.  He  had  a  fixed 
lithe  in  die  chieftain's  territory,  and  enjoyed  ample  perquisites 
for  himself  and  his  attendants.  When  he  carried  or  sent  his 
word  to  any  person  or  place,  he  conferred  a  temporary  sanctuary 
from  injury  Or  arrest.  Like  the  Druid,  the  bard  was  vigorously 
proscribed  in  Britain  by  the.  Bomans. 

The  original  form  of  the  Celtic  religious  faith  wss  SabtaiBm, 
and  the  worship  of  the  powers  of  nature.  The  chief  of  thene 
was  the  sun,  then  tbe  moon  and  the  stars,  the  hills  and  the 
valleys,  the  grove  and  the  springs;  fire  also  received  special 
adoration.  Mr.  Maclear,  in  his  "  Missions  of  the  Middle 
Ages,"  when  spwdting  on  this  subject,  says,  "  The  season  of  the 
vernal  equinox  was  ushered  in  by  the  sacred  festival  of  Baal- 
tinne,  or  the  day  of  Baal-fire,  and  was  celebrated  with  peculiar 
rites.     The  sacred   fires  which  once,   from  every  hill-top  ii^ 
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Irdaud  and  the  Scottish  Higlilii.Tni|ii,  welcomed  the  returB  of 
the  BoUr  beams,  and  the  baxaghment  of  'ninter'a  gloom,  linger 
now  in  the  fires  of  St^  John'a  Eve." 

The  fonn  of  the  Druidic  ritual  was  very  simple  in  its 
character.  A  sacred  grove,  or  a  spreading  oak  with  the  mystic 
mistletoe,  was  his  temple;  the  hilt-top,  with  its  crom-lech,  or 
altar-atone,  was  the  nearest  approach  to  architectura  The 
religiouB  ritee  were  confined  chieSy  to  a  triple  processioD  round 
the  sacred  circle  irom  east  to  west^  the  search  for  the  sacred 
mistletoe  on  the  aizth  day  of  the  moon,  the  sacritioe  of  a  milk- 
white  bull,  and,  at  particular  times,  as  if  to  satisfy  the  cravings 
to  appease  offended  powers,  were  added  human  sacrifices,  su^ 
as  Julius  Ctesar  described  as  having  been  offered  in  his  day. 

Second,  the  Teuttm. — The  Celt  soon  gave  way  to  the  Teuton  and 
the  Slave,  who  next  left  their  homes  amidst  the  Asiatic  steppes, 
and  bore  down  upon  the  Roman  Empire.  In  the  name  Teuton 
is  included  the  inhabitants  of  the  vast  region  which  is  bounded 
by  the  Baltic  on  the  north,  the  Bhine  on  the  west,  the  Yistula 
and  Oder  on  the  east — the  Goths,  who  came  down  from  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula,  and  established  themselves  in  southern 
and  eastern  Germany,  and  the  Northmen,  who,  during  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centorieB,  left  their  homes  in  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  and  bore  down  upon  the  European  shores,  at  once  the 
terror  and  scoui^  of  the  inhabitants. 

Respecting  the  early  Teutonic  belief  Mr.  Maolear  considers 
that  it  recognised  one  Supreme  Being,  whom  it  represents  aa 
Uaster  of  the  Universe,  whom  all  things  obey,  and  who  is  thus 
described  by  some  writers :— "  He  lives  from  all  ages,  rules 
over  his  realm,  and  sways  all  things,  great  and  smalL  He 
made  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  lilt  (that  is,  the  sky),  and  all 
MMt  belongs  to  them ;  and,  what  is  moat,  he  made  man,  and 
gave  him  a  soul  that  shall  live  aod  never  perish,  though  the 
body  rot  to  mould  or  bum  to  ashes."  This  God  was  considered 
to  have  neither  parte  nor  passions,  and  could  only  be  wonihipped 
in  the  awiiil  sUenoe  of  the  boundless  forest  or  consecrat«d 

This  idea  rf  a  pure  Spirit  was  loet,  however,  as  the  tribes 
migrated  firom  their  homes,  and  nature-worship  took  its  place. 
Nature  in  all  her  forms,  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  earth  and  its 
productions,  and  the  trifling  occurrences  of  the  day,  were  all 
attended  to,  because  it  was  oonsidered  that  all  might  give  some 
ugn  from  the  unseen  world     This  desire  to  penetrate  into  the 
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nn8e«D  uid  fiitnre  gave  rise  to  the  divioer,  the  mterpreter  of 
dreams,  the  enchanter,  and  the  nmic-stick. 

Nature,  however,  could  not  A^tiefy,  and  hence  arose  the 
hero-worfjup,  with  its  complicated  system  of  human  gods.  Aa 
before  stat^  the  Teuton  had  one  Qod,  who  was  called  All 
&dir,  Odin,  or  Wotan.  But  this  great  God  is  resolved  into 
His  attributes,  and  a  number  of  iiSerior  divinities  are  repre- 
sented as  springing  from  Himself,  and  sharing  His  greatness  ; 
and  hence  there  was  Thor,  the  Thunderer,  who  is  radled  "  the 
chief  of  the  gods  in  strength  and  might ; "  TJr,  "  the  bravest  of 
all  gods,  the  giver  of  victory,  and  god  of  battle  ; "  Fnyr,  the 
god  of  fertility,  of  seed-time  and  harvest,  of  marriage  and 
iruitfiilness ;  Baldir,  "  the  restorer  of  peace,  and  the  maker-up 
of  quarrels ; "  Frigga,  Odin's  wife,  the  goddess  of  the  spring  and 
the  rising  seed ;  and  numerous  others,  who  together  form  the 
.^lair  and  the  Asyniar.  To  these  were  added  a  number  of 
cruel  fiends  and  giants.  Chief  of  these  was  Loki,  "the  calumni- 
ator and  backbiter  of  the  gods,  and  the  grand  contriver  of 
deceit  and  fraud."  ThisXiOki  was  considered  the  originator  of 
evil,  who  once  was  the  friend  of  the  Mgir,  but  fell  from  his 
first  estate,  and  then  begat  three  children — first,  FenniS'WoIf ; 
the  second,  Midgard's-worm ;  the  third,  a  daughter,  Hel,  the 
goddess  of  death. 

The  Teutons  erected  temples,  probably  of  wood,  and  in 
these,  on  a  platform  in  the  shrine,  stood  the  idol,  which  was 
also  probably  of  wood  "  In  front  of  this,"  says  Ur.  Maclear, 
*'  was  the  altar  on  which  burnt  the  holy  fire ;  on  it,  too,  was 
laid  a  great  ring,  which  was  etajned  with  the  sacred  blood,  and 
was  placed  in  the  hand  of  such  as  were  about  to  take  any 
solemn  oath.  Hard  by,  also,  was  a  brazen  vessel,  in  which  the 
hlood  of  the  slaughtered  victims  was  caught,  and  the  brush  or 
twig  wherewith  the  worshippers  were  sprinkled.  The  lattor 
stood  opposite  the  platform  of  the  god,  behind  a  pfoiition-wall, 
over  which,  in  the  outer  court,  they  beheld  the  ceremonies. 
The  temple  of  TTpsal,  the  Teutonic  Delphi,  was  in  circum- 
ference not  less  than  nine  hundred  ells,  and  glittering  on  all 
sides  witli  gold.  In  it  Odin  was  represented  with  a  sword  in 
bis  hand  ;  while  on  his  left  stood  Thor,  with  the  insignia  of  a 
crown,  a  sceptre,  and  a  hammer  ;  and  on  his  right  fVeyja,  an 
hermaphrodite,  with  many  emblems  of  productiveness." 

The  ofierings  presented  to  the  gods  consisted  of  aU  living 
things,  especially  horses.     This' latter  iras  -  particularly  tiie  case 
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-with  tJie  GennBiiic  races.  The  victimB  were  eacrificed  before 
the  goda,  and  the  heads  were  then  offered  to  them  ;  their  hides 
were  festeoed  ap  in  the  sacred  groves  ;  the  blood  whs  caught  in 
the  bowl,  and  afterwards  sprinkled  on  the  pet^le  ;  the  iat  waa 
used  for  anointing  the  idols,  which  were  afi«rwardB  rubbed  dry. 
The  fleah  was  boiled  in  vessels  placed  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  nave ;  round  these  the  worshippers  sat,  and  partook  of  the 
flesli  and  broth  ;  while  the  chief,  to  whom  the  temple  belonged, 
blessed  the  cupe  of  beer  in  honour  of  tho  gods.  On  great 
OGcaaionfl,  human  victims  were  offered  ;  these  were  either  shivee 
or  criminals.  Sometimes  hnmaa  victims  were  offered  as  sacrifices 
of  atonement.  In  season  of  more  than  ordinary  calamity,  the 
king  himself  might  be  required  to  lay  down  his  life.  Mr. 
Maclear  says  that,  "On  occasion  of  a  great  dearth,  the  first 
!Eing  of  Vermaland,  in  Sweden,  was  burnt  in  honour  of  Odin ; 
the  jarl  Hakon  offered  up  his  son  to  procure  the  victory  in  a 
great  aea-fight  with  the  Jomsburg  pirates ;  and  Aun,  another 
King  of  Sweden,  immolated  at  tJie  shrine  of  Odin  his  grand- 
son, in  order  that  his  own  life  might  be  prolonged." 

The  third  group  of  nations  with  which  Christianlly  had  to 
be  brought  into  contact  was  the  Slavonic  These  became  known 
in  Western  Europe  in  the  b^inning  of  the  sixth  century. 
When  they  first  visited  Europe,  they  led  a  quiet,  peaceful 
life,  built  trading  dtiea,  and  paid  considerable  attention  to 
agriculture.  Until  their  character  was  altered  by  the  oppression 
of  those  by  whom  they  were  surrounded,  they  were  distinguished 
by  the  well-known  characteristics  of  the  pastoral  tribes. 

Their  religious  system  was  simpler  than  that  of  the  Teuton. 
Mr.  Maclear,  quoting  iiom  Frocopius's  "War  of  the  Goths," 
aays  : — "  The  Slavonians  worship  one  Ood,  the  maker  of  the 
thunder,  whom  they  hold  to  be  the  only  Lord  of  the  universe, 
and  to  whom  they  offbr  cattle  and  different  kinds  of  victims. 
They  do  not  believe  in  fiite,  or  that  it  has  any  power  over 
mortals.  Whenever  tJiey  are  in  danger  of  death,  either  from 
iUoeea  or  from  the  enemy,  they  make  vows  to  God  to  offer 
sacrifices  if  they  should  be  saved.  When  the  peril  is  over,  they 
fulfil  their  vows,  and  believe  that  it  was  this  which  saved  them. 
They  also  worship  rivers,  nymphs,  and  some  other  deities,  to 
whom  they  offer  sacrifice^  making   divinations   at  the  same 

The  Slavonic  races  represented  their  deities,  and  some 
o£  these  idols  were  veiy  fiunous.     Among  the  most  renowned 
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was  Sriantovit,  whose  temple  was  at  Arcona,  the  capital  of 
the  island  of  Rugen,  where  it  stood  until  the  year  1168,  when 
it  was  destroyed  The  idol  was  very  large,  had  four  heads  and 
fonr  necks,  two  chestu  and  two  backs ;  one  turned  to  the  right, 
and  the  other  to  the  left.  In  one  hand  was  a  horn,  made  of 
various  metals,  and  which  was  once  a-year  filled  with  mead  by 
aa  attendant  priest  The  left  hand  was  bent  iu  the  form  of  a 
bow.  Around  the  idol  were  placed  a  bridle,  and  a  large  sword, 
with  a  silver  hilt  and  scabbard.  To  keep  up  the  worship  of  the 
idol,  eveiy  inhabitant  of  the  island  was  taxed  to  the  amonnt  of 
one  third  of  the  spoils  taken  in  war.  In  addition  to  this,  there 
were  numerooa  offerings  sent  to  the  temple  by  the  neighbouring 
chiefs.  A  regiment  of  three  hundred  hoiscnien  were  dedicated 
to  this  god,  and  in  his  name  these  went  forth  to  war.  The 
booty  which  was  obtained  was  presented  to  the  priest,  and  used 
by  him  for  the  decoration  of  the  templa  The  god  himself  was 
supposed  to  go  with  his  worshippers  to  the  ^ttle-field,  on  a 
white  horse,  which  was  kept  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Maclear,  when  speaking  of  this,  says : — "  It  was  a  sin  to 
pull  a  hair  (roia  his  tail  or  mane,  and  the  priest  alone  m^ht 
feed  or  mount  him.  He  also  knew  when  he  had  been  forth  to 
battle  ;  for  in  the  morning  he  was  found,  from  time  to  time,  in 
his  stables,  reeking  with  sweat,  and  covered  with  mud.  Tbia 
horse  was  especially  consulted  on  going  forth  to  war,  for  it 
could  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  future.  When  the  tribe  wished 
to  declare  war,  three  rows  of  spears  were  laid  down  before  the 
temple.  Solemn  prayers  were  then  offered  up,  and  the  horse 
was  led  forth  by  the  priest.  If,  in  passing  over  these  spears, 
he  lifted  his  right  foot  first,  then  the  war  would  be  prosperous; 
if  the  left,  or  both  together,  it  was  a  &tal  omen,  and  the 
expedition  was  given  up." 

When  there  was  to  beasolemn  feast,  or  any  special  ceremony, 
the  priest  swept  careMly  the  most  holy  place,  into  which  he 
alone  had  the  right  to  enter.  When  eng^^  in  this  work,  he 
was  obliged  to  hold  his  breath,  lest  the  divine  presence  should 
be  defiled ;  and,  if  he  wished  to  respire,  he  was  compelled  to  go 
out  into  the  open  air.  When  the  people  were  all  assembled  at 
the  festival,  the  priest  brought  forth  the  sacred  mead-cup, 
taken  from  the  idol's  hand.  If  the  mead  had  decreased,  the 
people  were  warned  of  a  time  of  scarcity ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  mead  had  increased,  then  it  was  considered  as  an  omen 
of  abundanoe.     The  old  liquor  was  then  poured  out  at  the  foot 
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of  the  idol  The  priest  then  refiUed  the  cnp,  engaged  in  solemn 
prayer  for  the  people,  and  victory  in  war.  He  then  drank  the 
wine  at  one  dmught,  and  aftervarda  refilled  the  cup,  which  was 
replaced  in  the  idol's  hand,  where  it  remained  until  the  next 
great  feast  After  this,  cakes  of  flonr  and  honey  were  offered, 
and  the  whole  ceremony  wan  concluded  by  the  prieat  blessing 
the  people  in  the  name  of  his  god.  On  these  occasions,  the 
most  iinrestraiQed  licentiousness  wan  practised ;  drunkenness 
and  its  attendant  vices  were  looked  upon  as  virtuee ;  and, 
consequently,  each  one  endeavoured  to  vie  with  his  neighbour 
in  what  he  considered  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  his  god. 

Tery  little  is  known  as  to  the  predse  manner  in  which  the 
Gospel  was  first  promulgated  among  the  Gothic  nations. 
According  to  Dean  Millman,  Christianity  found  its  way 
innong  the  Qoths,  and  some  of  the  Gentian  tribes  on  the 
IRhine,  about  the  jeta  300.  He  says  : — "  The  Visigoths 
^rst  embraced  the  Gospel,  as  a  nation.  They  were  followed 
by  the  Ostrogoths.  With  these,  the  Yandals  and  the  Gepidn 
-were  converted  during  the  fourth  century."  But  no  records 
whatever — not  even  a  l^end — remain  of  the  manuer  in  which 
these  and  others  were  converted  to  Christianity.  They  no 
doubt  yielded,  but  secretly  and  imperceptibly,  to  those  influences 
by  wluch  they  were  surrounded.  Yet  we  are  without  any 
details  of  their  conversion. 

We  have,  however,  the  record  erf  one  early  missionary  who 
in  those  troublesome  times  laboured  for  the  conversioo  of 
his  fellow-creatures.  When,  in  the  reigns  of  Yaleriaa  and 
Oallienus,  the  Goths  descended  from,  the  North  and  East,  they 
established  themselves  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  and 
they  spread  terror  throughout  Fontus,  Bithynia,  and  Cappa- 
docia.  Among  the  captives  taken  by  them  in  some  of  these 
IncursionB,  were  several  of  the  clergy.  Being  located  by  the 
Goths,  in  their  settlements  along  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Danube,  these  Christian  captives  did  not  forget  their  duty  to 
their  heathen  masters ;  nor  did  the  latter  scorn  the  instruction 
of  their  slaves.  The  work  of  conversion  seems  t<i  have  gone 
on  in  silence  ;  but  that  it  was  a  sound  work  is  proved  by  the 
&ct  that,  at  the  Council  of  NicKa,  a  Gothic  Bishop  was 
present.  This  man  was  Theophilus,  the  predecessor  and 
teacher   of   the  great  Gothic  missionaiy  Ulphilas,   who,    on 
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account  of  Us  xeal  and  devotion  to  the  work  of  converting 
liis  covintrymen,  lilts  been  called  tlie  "Apostle  of  the  Gotha." 
Ulplulaa  -wan  bom  aboot  the  year  318,  was  sent  at  an  early 
age  on  a  misaion  to  Constantinople,  and,  while  there,  Conatantdne 
caused  him  to  be  oonaecrated  Bishop,  by  his  own  chaplain, 
Eusebius  of  Nioomedia,  On  Ma  rotum,  he  devoted  himself 
heart  and  soul  to  the  cotiTeraion  of  hia  oouatrymeo.  He 
cioesed  the  Danube,  where  the  Emperor  Constantise  asBigned 
to  his  flock  a  district  of  the  country.  Here  he  laboured  with 
much  auccesB.  It  appears  that  the  people  had  lost  the  art  of 
writing ;  and  this,  Ulphilas  sought  to  restore  to  them.  He 
composed  an  alphabet  of  twenty-five  letters,  some  of  which  ho 
had  to  invent,  in  order  to  give  expression  to  sounds  unknown  to. 
Qreek  and  Latin  pronunciation.  He  next  turned  his  attenticm 
to  the  tmnslatiou  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  native  language  cf 
his  flock.  This  he  accomplished,  omitting  the  four  books  of 
Kings,  which  be  preferred  to  keep  bock,  lest  their  contents 
should  rouse  the  martial  spirit  of  the  people. 

Speaking  of  this  act,  Max  Miiller,  in  his  "  Lectures,"  says : — 
"Ulphilas  must  have  been  a  man  of  extraordinary  power 
to  conceive,  for  the  first  time,  the  idea  of  translating  the 
Bible  into  the  vulgar  language  of  his  peopla  At  bis  time 
there  existed  in  Burope  but  two  languages  which  a  christian 
bishop  would  have  thought  himself  justified  in  emplc^ing — 
Greek  and  Latin.  All  other  tongues  were  considered  as 
barbarous.  It  required  a  prophetic  sight,  and  a  faith  in  the 
destinies  of  those  half-savage  tribes,  and  a  conviction  also 
of  the  utter  effeteness  of  the  Roman  and  ^zantiue  empires, 
before  a  bishop  could  haye  brought  himself  to  translate  the 
Bible  into  the  vulgar  dialect  of  his  barbarous  countrymen." 

In  the  year  376  Ulphilas  proceeded  to  the  Court  of  the 
£mperor  Yalens,  to  mediate  for  the  Visigothic  nation.  In 
consequence  of  tiie  inroads  made  by  the  Huns,  the  Visigoths 
were  in  danger  of  losing  their  lands  and  poBsessions.  They, 
therefore,  agreed  that  ambassadors,  with  Ulphilas  among  them, 
should  proceed  to  the  Court  of  Yalens,  and  endeavour  to  obtain 
a  new  settlement 

Yalens,  being  an  Arian,  and  wishing  to  promulgate  that 
heresy,  he  took  that  opportunity  of  Impressing  Ulphilas 
with  the  necessity  of  him  and  his  people  repudiating  the 
Con&BSion  of  Kic^  and  becoming  Arians ;  the  Emperor,  oa 
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3  giTs  up  certain  Ifrnds  iu  Mceua.  T\ro 
I  Bo&exed  to  this  coDceasioa.  The  fint, 
that  the  Ooths  should  give  up  their  arms  before  they  croesed. 
the  Danube  i  the  second^  that  they  should  anffer  their  children 
to  be  taken  from  them,  as  hoBtagee  for  tbeii  fidelity,  with 
a   prospect   of  being  educated  in  the  different  proTiuces  of 

These  ,  teims  being  accepted,  the  military  governors  in 
Mw*><t  reoeived  instructioUH  to  prepare  for  the  new  settlers. 
More  than  a  million  peraoUB  creHaed  the  river,  and  not  a 
few  of  thwn  weM  carried  awsy  and  drowned  by  the  violence 
of  the  current  With  the  disciples  of  ULphilas,  thouBands  of 
heathen  Goths  also  crossed,  having  disguised  their  priests  and 
imesteeses  in  the  garb  of  christian  bishopa;  therel^  deceiving 
the  Bomans.  When  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  they  threw 
off  the  mask,  and  opeoly  avowed  themselves  the  followers  of 
the  old  hea^n  faith.  Ooe  of  the  chiefs,  who  continued  devoted 
to  the  rites  of  Woden,  heading  the  &ction  which  gathered  round 
him,  placed  their  chief  god  on  a  wa^ou,  draped  it  through 
(he  Gothic  camp,  and  bunied  alive  all  those  who  refiiaed  to  bow 
down  and  adore  the  idoL  Men,  women,  and  children  were 
mercdlessly  put  to  death  within  their  sacred  temple. 

While  the  bulk  of  the  Gothic  uation  were  involved  in 
ware  with  the  Bomans,  and  were  gradually  spreading  them- 
selves over  Gaul  and  Spain,  the  devoted  Ulphilas  continued 
to  superintend  the  spiritual  necessities  of  those  shepherds 
who  settled  with  him  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Humus,  and 
who  now  had  the  Bible  in  their  own  language. 

The  next  great  miaaionaij  was  St.  Chrysoatom,  who 
laboured  about  the  year  404,  and  who^  it  appears,  founded 
at  Constantinople  a  Training  Institution  for  the  Gotha,  so 
^at  theiy  might  be  qualified  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  their 
fetlow-countiynien.  He  seems  to  have  been  animated  by 
a  true  missionary  spirit,  and  to  have  laboured  incessantly  to  ' 
jiromote  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ 

Mr.  Maeleor,  when  speaking  oi'  him,  says  ; — "  Even  during 
the  three  years  of  his  banishment  to  the  remote  and  wretched 
littJe  town  of  Cucuaus,  among  the  ridges  of  Mount  Taurus, 
amidst  the  want  of  provisions,  frequent  sickneeseB,  without  the 
poBsibUi^  of  obtaining  medicines,  and  the  ravages  of  Isauriaa 
robbers,  his  active  mind,  invigorated  by  misfortunes,  found 
relief  not  only  in  corresponding  with  Churches  in  all  quarters, 
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but  ia  directing  miadon&Ty  operation  a  in  FhiBmcU  and  amongst 
the  Goths.  In  several  extant  epistlee  we  find  him  advising  the 
dispatch  of  mixsionariea,  one  to  this  point,  another  to  that, 
consoling  some  under  persecution,  animating  all  by  the  example 
of  the  great  Apostle  St.  Paul,  oud  the  hope  of  an  eternal  reward. 
And  in  answer  to  his  appeals  his  friends  at  a  distance  supplied 
him  with  iiinds  so  ample,  that  he  was  enabled  to  support 
missions  and  redeem  captives,  and  even  had  to  b^  of  them 
that  their  abundant  liberality  might  be  directed  into  other 
channels."     (P.  43.) 

No  record  of  hie  aucoesa  ia  extant,  but  from  the  &ct  that  the 
Arian  form  of  ChristiBJiity  extended  itself  from,  the  Western 
to  the  Eastern  Ootha,  we  are  justified  in  concluding,  that 
religion  did  not  only  maintain  its  own,  but  assumed  the 
aggreaaivft 

Many  years  elapsed  before  any  of  the  Gothic  tribes  embraced 
Christianity.  Several  devoted  missionaries  laboured  and  prayed 
for  this,  but  were  not  permitted  to  see  the  demre  of 'their  h^rt. 
Among  these  were  B.  Yalentinua  and  S.  Severinus. 

8.  Yalentinua  appeared  about  the  year  440  in  a  tawn  or  fort 
called  Gastra  Batava,  at  tbe  junction  of  the  Inn  and  the  Danube. 
Being  animated  by  a  strong  desire  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
heathen,  he  proceeded  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  obtuning 
the  sanction  of  the  Pope,  Leo  I.  The  authority  "was  immedi- 
ately granted,  and  Yalentinua  returned  to  Caatni  Batava,  and 
at  once  commenced  his  labours  among  the  people.  But  the 
tenacity  with  which  the  heathen  clung  to  their  old  superati- 
tions,  and  the  opposition  manifested  by  the  Arian  Christian^ 
seem  to  have  daunted  the  missionary,  and  he  sought  permission 
of  Leo  to  occupy  some  other  field  of  labour.  Tbfe  Pope  urged 
him  to  make  another  effort ;  at  the  same  time  he  ordained  him 
a  missionary  bishop,  and  gave  him  permission  to  seek  some 
other  locality  in  which  to  preach,  should  his  efforts  not  be 
success^  His  second  attempt  to  convert  the  people  proved 
aa  unaucceasfiil  aa  the  first,  and  being  persecuted  by  IJie  Ariaua, 
he  retired  to  the  highlanda  of  Bhastian  Alps,  where  he  buUt 
himself  a  cell  in  one  of  the  paaaea  of  the  TyroL 

The  solitary  life  he  lived,  and  the  austerities  he  practised, 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  surrounding  population,  and  many 
flocked  to  hear  him  preach,  and  not  a  few  were  baptized  at  his 
hands.  Hatdng  persuaded  some  of  his  converts  to  join  him  in 
his  mode  of  life,  he  coustnicted  a  church,  and  spent  hia  time  in 
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preactuDg  to  the  people  and  atteuding  to  the  wants  of  the 
poor. 

While  Valentinuu  was  inflaencing  the  peasants  of  the  Tyro!, 
Severinns,  fired  with  a  denre  to  preach  to  the  heathen  tribes 
oa  the  bants  of  the  Danube,  had  entered  Austria,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vienna  had  built  for  himself  a  cell,  and  here 
he  laiained  a  few  faiths  followers  for  the  work  of  preaching. 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  noble  Bpirit  and  of  heroic 
courage.  His  heart,  lihe  that  of  his  master,  was  herge  enough 
to  feel  for  all — whether  fnend  or  foe,  heathen  or  Christian, 
orthodox  or  Arian.  To  clothe  the  naked,  to  feed  the  hungry, 
and  to  comfort  the  distressed,  he  travelled  over  frozen  rivers, 
exposed  himself  to  many  dangers,  and  counted  not  hi»  life  dear 
aitto  himself  so  that  be  might  win  aouls  to  ChriHt,  and  alleviate 
the  sorrows  of  man. 

The  influence  of  Severinus  was  great,  so  great,  says  Mr. 
Maolear,  "that  barbarian  chie&  consented  at  his  instance  to 
spare  beleagured  towns,  to  restore  captives,  and  to  refrain  from 
cruelties.  Even  the  garrison  of  the  Roman  fortresses  implored 
his  presence  among  them,  believing  that  thus  they  were  pro- 
tected from  harm.  On  one  occasion  the  King  of  the  fierce 
Alemanni  approached  the  town  of  Fasxan,  tlireatening  to 
beei^^  it.  In  their  alarm  the  inhabitants  sought  the  aid  of 
SeverinoB.  He  went  forth  to  meet  the  king,  with  whom  he 
was  not  altogether  nnacquainf^d.  The  reverence  of  the  tatter 
for  the  man  of  God  was  so  great  that  he  not  only  did  not  dare  to 
attack  the  town,  but  abstained  from  laying  waste  the  neighbour- 
ing territory,  and  restored  the  captives  he  had  taken."  (P.  48.) 
For  thir^  years  Severinua  laboured  for  the  good  of  others, 
and  suffered  neither  worldly  gain  nor  human  applause  to  inter- 
fere with  his  object  He  who  had  reproved  even  kings  for  their 
wickedness  when  he  was  strong,  was  not  afraid  to  reprove  them 
still,  thou^  he  was  brought  to  his  death-bed.  The  following 
scGOUQt  of  his  death  is  given  by  Mr.  Maclear: — "  Sending  for 
the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Eugii,  be  reasoned  with  them  Long 
and  earnestly  of  '  righteousness,  and  temperance,  and  judgment 
fo  oomft'  At  lest,  stretching  forth  his  hand  and  pointing  to 
the  king's  heart,  *  Qisa,'  he  asked,  '  which,  tell  me,  tovest  thou 
most,  this  soul  or  gold  and  silver  1 '  And  when  she  replied 
that  she  loved  her  husband  more  than  all  the  treasures  of  the 
world,  'Beware,'  he  continued,  'of  oppressing  the  innocent^ 
ket  their  affliction  bring  your  power  to  destruction  ;  oftentimes 
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yon  Htand  in  the  ynj  of  the  kii^s  demencj,  and  thereibre  I, 
oa  the  brink  of  the  eternal  vorld,  implore  you  for  the  last  time 
to  deBist  from  alL  such  evil  deeds  and  adorn  your  life  with  good 
Works.'  The  king  and  queen  retired,  and  shortly  afterwards 
tiie  mim  of  God  embraced  his  brethren,  who  had  continued 
atediast  amidst  all  his  dangers,  and  bade  them  farewell ;  he 
received  the  holy  aaorament,  and  when  they  for  sorrow  could 
not  ung  the  pfialm  that  he  deeired,  he  heigan  himself  to  aag, 
and  with  the  words,  '  let  STerythiog  that  hath  breath  praise  the 
Lord,'  upon  his  lips,  he  expired  on  New  Year's-day,  A.D.  482." 

About  fourteen  yean  after  the  death  of  Severinus  an  event 
occurred  which  was  of  immense  importance  to  Europe,  and  this 
was  the  espousal  of  the  Catholic  &ith  by  Clovis,  the  chief  of 
the  Salian  Fiuoks. 

Clovis  had  married  Clotilda,  the  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Bui^undy,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
who,  after  her  marriage  widi  Clovis,  was  still  allowed  to  con- 
form to  her  own  religion.  She  appears  to  have  earnestly 
entreated  her  husband  to  cast  away  his  Idols  and  worship  the 
true  God,  Clovis,  however,  remained  perfectly  indifferent  to 
her  entreaties.  He  allowed  his  firstborn  child  to  be  baptized 
into  the  Christian  Church;  but  the  child  dying  soon  after,  Clovis 
was  prejudiced  still  more  against  the  new  faith,  and  viewed  the 
child's  death  as  the  manifest  reseutment  of  his  gods.  A  second 
child  was  bom,  and  this  was  also  baptized.  Soon  after  the 
baptism  the  child  sickened,  and  the  king  prophesied  that  It 
"was  doomed  to  die.  At  this  critical  time  the  queen  prayed 
earnestly  that  the  child  might  live,  and  her  prayer  was  heard. 
This  event  seems  to  have  made  an  impression  on  the  mind  of 
Clovis;  but  still  he  remained  indifferent  to  the  claims  of  re- 
ligion— still  he  clung  to  his  old  idols.  It  was  not  by  the  gentle 
influences  of  home,  or  wife,  that  this  fierce  warrior  was  to  be 
won.  No.  He  must  feel  his  own  need  of  help,  he  must  see 
greater  signs ;  and  all  this  he  found  on  the  bloody  battle-field  of 
Tolbiac.  The  Alemanni  had  burst  in  upon  the  Ripuarii,  and 
Clovis  with  his  Franks  had  rushed  to  the  rescue  of  his  allies. 
The  battle  was  long  and  fierce.  The  Franks  wavered,  and 
seemed  ready  to  fly :  the  rude  chief  bad  called  earnestly  upon 
his  deities  to  aid  him,  but  no  answer  came.  In  his  distress  he 
thought  of  Clotilda's  God,  and  he  vowed  that  if  victorious  he 
would  abjure  his  pagan  creed  and  be  baptized  as  a  Christian. 
Kow  the  tide  of-  battle  turned :   tbe  "King  of  the  Aiemaniji 
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ieU;  the  troope  of  the  &]}en  king  fled  in  disorder;  and  Cloru 
was  acknowledged  the  victor.  When  the  queen  heard  of  the  fight, 
the  vow,  and  the  Tictoiy,  she  was  oTerwhelmed  with  joy,  and 
immediately  eeut  for  Remigius,  the  bishop  of  Rheims,  to  whose 
arguments  Glovis  listened  attentively.  After  some  little  delay 
Clovis  yielded,  and  oonsented  to  be  baptized.  The  ceremony 
took  place  daring  the  seaaon  of  Ohristmas,  496.  With  Clovis 
were  three  thousand  of  his  followers,  add  ^us  king  and  people 
espoused  the  true  &ith,  as  expounded  by  the  Confeesion  of 
Nictea.  Everywhere  else  Arianiam  was  triumphant  After 
this  Clovis  seems  to  have  been  impressed  with  a  desire  to 
propagate  his  faith  by  the  power  of  the  sword.  "  And  for  the 
first  time,"  says  Dean  Millman,  "  the  difiiisian  of  belief  in  the 
nature  of  the  godhead  became  the  avowed  pretext  for  the 
invasion  of  a  neighbouring  territory." 

The  subsequent  career  of  Clovis  was  a  succession  of  triumphs. 
The  Xing  of  Butgundy  felt  his  vengeance  on  the  battle-Geld  of 
Dijon,  and  the  cities  of  Saone  and  the  Rhone  were  added  to 
the  Frankisb  kingdom.  The  orthodox  priests  and  bishops 
openly  avowed  that  this  was  a  religious  war,  and  boasted  that 
the  Huprematy  of  the  Arian  or  Catholic  creed  in  Western 
Europe  was  now  to  be  decided.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that 
Clovis  himself  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  crusade;  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  Catholic  historians  adorn  his  path  with  legends 
as  marvellous  as  they  are  numerous;  and  no  wonder,  tiiere- 
fbre,  that  the  faithfdl  rejoiced  when  at  last  the  bloody  plains  of 
Tong16  witnessed  the  utter  defeat  of  the  Arian  Goths,  and  the 
last  heterodox  sovereign  became  a  fiigitire. 

The  "RVHTiTnab  nation  thus  became  strong,  and  the  FrankiEb 
Church  dominant  But  the  increasing  richee  of  the  State  led 
to  the  d^eneracy  of  theChuroL  The  clergy  became  secularized; 
the  laity  became  worldly;  and  so  her  iiduence  ceased.  The 
misaionaiy  spirit  dying  out,  the  masses  of  heathens  within  her 
pale,  and  the  barbarians  by  whom  she  was  surrounded,  were 
left  untouched;  a  new  flame  bad  to  be  kindled  before  the 
(Germanic  tribes  could  be  evangelized.  This  flame  was  kindled, 
not  however  within  the  Prankish  Church,  bat  in  our  own 
favoured  idea. 
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MiaSIOHAET  SFFOKTS  IN  CtEBUAHT,  AND  OTHBB  7ABTS 
07  EUAOPS. 

InliodDctJon  of  tlie  Qtxpel  into  Gcthudj  uid  Frieilind — Idboon  of 
Oolumbmnui,  Amindiu,  Bt.  Sloj,  Bud  Winfrid,  or  Boailkee — 
Chu-lanugne  and  hii  polioj — Miuion  work  in  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Bnd  KorWBj — Tbe  labour*  of  Ansku  and  Antgar — The  Daniili 
Fricoe  Olof — Miuiouu;  eSbrta  among  the  Blavoiuo  tribaa. 

BfnwBEK  the  jeaxe  590  and  630  Southern  Germany  received 
the  Goapel  through  the  instrumentality  of  Celtic  miasioiiaj-iee. 
Chief  among  the  zealous  soldiers  of  the  croea  vho  invaded 
pagan  Germaiiy  was  Columbanus.  Thia  eminent  man  was 
bom  in  Leinster  about  the  year  5S9,  and  educated  by  Senile, 
the  Abbot  of  Cluain-inia  in  Lough-E^e.  When  quite  a  yotuig 
man  he  bad  a  great  desire  to  preach  the  Ooepel  to  the  heathen ; 
and  though  many  of  his  friends  tried  to  dissuade  him  finm  his 
intentions,  they  were  all  equaUj  unsucceeittul;  within  his  brea^ 
was  Icis'dled  a  zeal  which  none  weiee  able  to  quench.  As  soon 
ae  he  reached  the  age  of  thirty  he  choae  twelve  compaiuous, 
bade  jarewell  to  his  brethren,  and  sailed  fur  Gaul,  in  which 
country  he  landed  about  the  year  689.  The  devoted  band  of 
pioneers  appear  to  have  settled  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  amall 
town  of  Anegray,  on  the  confines  of  Burgundy  and  Austrasia. 

Beferring  to  this  subject,  Mr.  Madear  says ; — "  No  Bpot 
could  have  been  found  more  suited  to  the  spirit  of  Columbanus : 
nowhere  could  he  and  his  companions  better  learn  self-deiiial 
and  mortification,  or  inure  themselves  to  severe  labour.  At 
length  a  monastery  arose  amidst  the  waste,  formed  on  the 
model  of  those  which  Columba  raised  under  the  oaks  of  Dorry 
or  in  sea-girt  Hy.  At  An^p^y  and  Luxeuit  the  boundaries)  of 
the  monastio  oolony  were  duly  marked  out  and  the  forest  cleared. 
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Within  theee  arose  the  humble  cells  of  thatoh  and  wattles,  and, 
conspicuouslj,  the  church,  beside  which  was  often  the  round 
tower  or  st«eple,  which  served  as  a  place  of  refuge  in  times  of 
need.  In  fields  rechumed  from  desolation  the  seed  was  sown, 
and  before  long  the  brethren  reaped  the  waving  com.  Nor 
did  their  m^vterionfl  life  fail  to  move  the  hearts  of  men  around. 
Hundreds  flocked  to  listen  to  their  religious  instruction,  hun- 
dreds more,  encouraged  by  their  labours  in  clearing  and  tilling 
the  land,  took  to  copying  their  example.  A.t  Anegray,  at 
Luxeuil,  at  Fontaines,  they  beheld  forests  cleared,  trees  felled, 
and  the  land  ploughed  or  reaped  by  the  same  assiduous  hande^ 
all  obedient  to  one  head,  who  somslLnes  mingled  in  and  always 
enoouraged  their  usefiil  labours."     (P.  136.) 

Amongst  those  persons  who  were  attracted  hy  the  fame  of 
Colombanus  was  !nuerri,  the  king  of  Burgundy,  and  he  often 
visited  bis  retreat.  The  king  wsa  living  at  this  time  in  the 
unbridled  indulgence  of  his  lusts,  and  so  the  fajthjul  missionary 
boldly  rebuked  the  ruler  for  his  sin,  and  earnestly  besought  him 
to  amend  his  lifa  The  king  seems  to  have  felt  tJiis  rebuke,  and 
promised  amendment  This  fidelity  of  the  monk,  however,  pro- 
voked the  anger  of  Bmnehaut,  the  woman  with  whom  Thierri 
was  then  living ;  and,  like  Kerodias,  she  sought  the  destruction 
of  the  servant  of  Qod,  whom  she  considered  her  enemy. 

One  day  Columbanus  visited  the  palace,  and  waa  asked  to 
bestow  his  blessing  on  the  king's  two  ill^timate  sons.  Of 
conrae  this  was  refused,  and  the  sternness  of  the  reply — "  These 
bastards  bom  in  sin,"  said  he,  "shall  never  wield  the  royal 
sceptre" — intensified  the  hatred  of  Brunehaut,  and  from  that 
day  she  sought  the  destruction  of  the  abbot  Nothing  daunted, 
however,  by  persecution,  Columbanus  continued  to  admonish  the 
king,  and  even  threatened  him  with  excommunication  should 
he  continue  to  live  in  sin.  This  made  Bmnehaut  more  deter- 
mined to  secure  his  destruction.  "  She  inflamed  the  mind  of  the 
king  against  the  stem  monitor;  she  roused  the  nobles  and 
courtiers,  and,  appealing  to  the  Fr&nkish  bishops,  strove  to 
rouse  their  jeaJotisy  against  the  stranger  monk  and  his  strange 
rule.  At  last  Thierri,  stung  to  the  quick,  repaired  to  Luxeuil, 
and  demanded  a  free  entrance  fur  his  courtiers  to  the  monastery. 
Columbanus  replied  with  awful  denunciations.  The  king  at- 
tempted to  enter  the  refectory,  but  dared  not  go  further,  bo 
terrible  was  the  language  of  the  abbot  '  Thou  thinkest^'  he 
said,  with  a  sneer,  '  I  shall  confer  on  thee  a  mar^r's  crown ;  I 
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am  not  bo  ntterly  foolish  as  to  gratify  thy  pride,  but  thou  ahalt 
go  hence  by  the  way  by  which  thou  octmest.'  The  abbot  reiiued 
to  stir  from  his  cell.  At  length  force  was  used,  and  the  uncom- 
promising monk  was  carried  away  to  Besanqon."  (P.  143.) 
Eluding  his  guards,  he  made  hie  way  baok  to  fajs  cell,  but  wea 
again  t^en,  and  sent  to  Orleans,  and  ultinuttely  was  placed  on 
hoard  a  vessel  bound  for  Ireland. 

Tradition  says  that  the  vessel  was  driven  back  by  a  storm, 
and  east  high  and  dry  upon  the  coast  of  Neiintria,  Here  it 
appears  the  abbot  landed,  and  was  gladly  received  by  the  King, 
-who  besought  him  to  remain  in  his  dominions.  This,  however, 
Oolumbanus  would  not  do,  and  so,  after  apending  a  few  days  at 
court,  he  set  out  od  a  journey  to  Austrasia.  Here  he  was  visited 
bj  some  of  his  old  friends  from  Luxeuii ;  and,  in  company  with 
these,  he  passed  on  to  Mentz,  and  from  heooe  to  Xuginm,  the 
modem  Zag,  where  he  stayed  a  while  to  preach  to  the  Fagim 


No  sucoees  attended  this  effort  to  evangelize  the  people,  not 
because  the  Qospel  was  unable  to  accomplish  the  task,  but 
because  the  missionaries  set  about  their  work  in  a  wmng 
manner.  Seferring  to  this  subject,  Mr.  Madear  says,  "  His 
labours  mi^t  have  been  attended  with  success,  had  the  means 
he  employed  been  more  calculated  to  win  the  affections  of  the 
people.  But  tlie  Abbot  of  Lnxeuil  and  his  companions  pre- 
ferred wielding  the  weapons  of  a  Boanerges  to  trying  the 
gentler  efforts  of  the  Apostle  of  Love"  (P.  145.)  The  end  of 
this  was,  that  the  Suevions  espelled  the  mis^naries ;  and  so, 
leaving  Zug,  Columbanus  and  his  companions  jonmeyed  to 
ArboQ,  on  tJie  lake  c^  Censtanoe.  From  Arbon  they  went  to 
Br^enz,  on  the  sonth-eastem  aide  of  the  lake,  where  they 
ultimately  founded  a  monastery.  "On  lauding  they  discovered 
a  church,  or^inally  dedicated  to  St  Aurelia,  and  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  they  built  a  monastery.  A  closer  examina- 
tion revealed  the  &ct  that  in'  this  church  were  three  images  of 
bniss,  gilded,  fixed  to  the  wall,  which  the  people  were  wont  to 
worship  as  the  presiding  deities  of  the  place,  and  to  invoke  aa 
their  protectors.  These  '  strange  gods '  Columbanus  detemuncid 
to  remove,  and  availing  himself  of  a  festival,  when  great 
nnmbers  'floeked  to  the  spot,  he  directed  Oallus  (one  of  hia 
companions),  who  was  acquainted  with  the  native  language^ '  to 
address  the  peofje  on  the  fotdishness  of  their  idolatry,  and-  to 
peMUide  t^em  io  embraoe  the  trae>  fitith.    GfUhu  cooiplied  with 
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tlie  request  of  his  anperior,  and,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast 
multitude,  'who  had  flocked  together  to  celebrate  the  featiT&l, 
and  to  catch  a  eight  of  the  atrangerH,  reasaaed  with  them  on 
the  abBurditiea  of  their  heathea  errors,  and  proclaimed  the  one 
living  and  true  God,  and  Hiu  Son  Jesus  Christ  Then,  taking 
the  idols,  he  broke  them  in  pieces,  and  flung  them,  into  the 
lake,  while  Columbanua  sprinkled  the  Church  with  holy  water, 
and  restored  it  to  its  former  honour.  The  people  were  divided. 
Some  approved  the  boldness  of  the  Abbot,  and  were  converted 
to  the  &ith ;  others  went  away  filled  with  anger,  and  bent  on 
revenge." 

The  mieraonary  party  remained  at  Bregenz  for  the  space  of  » 
year,  at  the  end  of  which  time  Columbanua  crossed  the  Alps, 
and  repaired  to  the  court  of  Agilulf,  king  of  the  Lombards,  by 
whom  he  was  cordially  welcomed.  Here  be  founded  the 
monastery  of  Bobbio,  in  which  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  literary  pmsuita,  and  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-two, 
A-D.  618. 

Gallua  contiitued  to  labour  for  twelve  years  after  the  death, 
of  his  companion,  when  he  also  was  called  to  his  rest.  He  died 
in  the  monastery  at  Bobbio  on  the  I6th  of  October,  627. 
Referring  to  this  man,  Mr.  Mallear  saya : — "  His  had  been  a 
life  eminent  for  self-denial  and  useMuees.  He  had  revived  the 
fiuth  in  the  ancient  see  of  Constance.  He  had  reclaimed  from, 
barbarism  the  district  bordering  on  the  Black  Forest.  He  had 
taught  tlie  people  the  arts  of  agriculture  ae  well  as  the  duties 
<^  religion ;  and  the  humble  cell  of  the  Apostle  of  Switzeriand 
became  after  hia  death  the  resort  of  thousands  of  pilgrims,  and 
was  replaced  by  a  more  magnificent  edifice,  erected  under  the 
auspices  of  Philip  I'Heristal,  which,  during  the  ninth  ajid  tenth 
centuries,  was  the  asylum  of  learning,  and  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  schools  of  Europa" — Page  152. 

About  the  year  6S8,  Fnesland  and  the  parts  adjacent  were 
invaded  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross.  Amandus  was  one  of 
the  first  -who  went  forth  to  the  difficult  work  of  evangeli^g 
the  barbarous  tribes  of  Northern  Germany.  Being  consecrated 
Misaionai-y  bishop,  he  proceeded  to  Ghent,  and  there  commenced 
his  exhortations  to  the  people  to  forsake  their  idolatry.  At 
firet  he  attempted  to  force  the  people  to  accept  Christian 
baptism,  and  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Fmnkish  soldiers  to 
accomplish  his  object.     As  might  be  expected,  this  provoked' 
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the  oppoaitioa  of  the  Frudana,  and  they  endeavoored  to  thwart 
hiaefforta. 

Finding  this  policy  nnavulin^  Amaadua  next  tried  &e 
iriser  plan  of  gedning  the  affeetiona  of  the  rude  warrion  by 
ahowing  them  aicta  of  kindnea^  and  attempting  their  education. 
By  theee  means,  some  considerable  auooeea  waa  achieved,  and 
the  misBioimry  had  the  aatis&otion  <^  seeing  considerable 
numbera  of  Friaiana  voluntarily  submit  to  Ghriatian  baptism ; 
vhile  those  who  embraced  the  Qoapel  commenced  the  destruction 
of  their  idol  temples,  which  were  converted  by  Amandus  into 
churches  and  monasteries. 

After  labouring  some  time  in  Ghent,  Amandus  set  out  on  a 
missioa  to  the  Slavous  of  the  Danube.  This  seems  to  have 
been  a  fruitleaa  jmiroey ;  and,  af^  having  met  with  oppotdtion 
and  ridicule,  he  returned  to  Gheut^  and  waa  appointed  aucceaaor 
to  a  bishop  of  Maatricht  His  efforte  to  reform  the  discipline 
of  the  Church  provoked  the  opposition  of  the  clergy.  In 
consequence  of  thia,  he  retired  from  the  active  duties  of  his 
Bee,  and  spent  the  rest  of  hia  days  in  Buperint«nding  the 
different  monasteries  he  had  established. 

The  work,  thus  begun  by  Amandus,  was  continued  by  other 
zealous  misaionariea  from  the  Irish  or  Frankiah  Church. 
Among  the  moat  distdnguiahed  of  these  waa  Bt  E3oy,  who^ 
as  a  youth,  was  remarkable  for  hia  piety.  He  was  bom  at 
Ghatelat,  &  village  near  Limoges,  and  spent  his  youth  with 
a  goldamith,  in  the  latter  place.  His  skill  and  fidelity  won 
for  him  the  fevour  of  the  Court,  and  he  was  appointed 
Superintendent  of  the  Mint.  Ee  afterwards  became  a  moat 
auccessful  minister,  and  in  641  he  waa  oonaecrated  bishop  of 
Uoyan. 

Some  parte  of  hie  diocese  were  inhabited  by  barbarous 
heathen  tribes,  who  had  never  yet  heard  the  message  of  the 
Gospel  Among  these  tribes  he  laboured,  and  Bought,  by 
self-devotion  and  kindness,  to  win  the  hearta  of  the  people. 
Asa  preacher,  he  was  bold  and  uncompromising ;  and,  as  he 
lived  in  the  constant  realization  of  what  he  said,  his  sermoiu 
■were  powerful  and  efiectiva 

The  following  fragment  of  a  Sermon  on  the  Day  of 
Judgment  ia  given  by  Mr.  Maclear  : — 

"  Let  us  reflect  what  terrors  ours  will  be,  when  from 
heaven  the  Lord  shall  come,  to  judge  the  world,  before  whom 
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the  elements  shall  melt  in  ei  ferveot  heat,  and  the  heavens 
and  earth  shall  tremble,  and  the  powers  of  the  heaven  shall  be 
shaken.  Then,  while  the  tnimpete  of  the  angels  sound,  all 
men,  good  and  evil,  shall,  in  a  moment  of  time,  rise,  with  the 
bodies  they  wore  on  earth,  bud  be  led  before  the  tribunal  of 
Christ.  Then  shaJl  aU  the  tribes  of  the  earth  mourn,  while 
He  pointa  out  to  them  the  marks  wherewith  He  was  pierced 
for  our  iniquities,  and  shall  speak  unto  them,  and  say,  'I 
formed  thee,  0  man,  of  the  dust  of  the  eartL  With  my  own 
hands  I  iinshioned  thee,  and  placed  thee,  all  undeserving,  in 
the  delights  of  Paradise ;  but  thou  didst  despise  me  and  my 
words,  and  didst  prefer  to  follow  the  deceiver ;  for  which  thou 
was  justly  condemned.  But  yet  I  did  pity  tbea  I  took  upon 
me  thy  flesh,  I  lived  on  earth  amongst  sinners,  I  endiired 
reproach  and  stripes  for  thy  sake ;  that  I  might  rescue  thee  from 
punishment,  I  endured  blows,  and  to  be  spitted  on ;  that  I 
might  restore  to  thee  the  bliss  of  Paradise,  I  drank  vinegar 
mingled  with  gall  For  thy  sake  was  I  crowned  with  thorns, 
and  cruci&ed,  and  pierced  with  the  spear.  For  thy  sake  did  I 
die,  and  was  laid  in  the  grave,  and  descended  into  Hades, 
that  I  might  bring  thee  back  to  Paradise.  Behold  and 
see  what  I  endured  for  thy  sake  I  Behold  the  marks  of  the 
nails  wherewith  I  was  ftsed  to  the  cross  I  I  took  upon  me  thy 
sorrows,  that  I  might  heal  thee.  I  took  upon  me  thy  punish- 
ment, that  I  might  crown  thee  with  glory.  I  endured  to  die, 
that  thou  mightest  live  for  ever.  Though  I  was  invisible,  yet 
for  thy  sake  I  became  incarnate.  Though  I  knew  no  suffering, 
yet  for  thy  sake  I  deigned  to  suffer.  Though  I  was  rich,  yet 
for  thy  sake  I  became  poor.  But  thou  didst  despise  my  lowli- 
ness and  my  precepts  ;  thou  didst  obey  a  deceiver  rather  than 
me.  My  justice,  therefore,  cannot  pronounce  any  other  sentence 
than  such  as  thme  own  ways  deserve.  Thou  didst  choose  thine 
own  ways  ;  receive,  then,  thy  own  wages.  Thou  didst  despise 
light ;  let  darkness,  then,  be  thy  reward.  Thou  didst  love  death ; 
depart,  then,  to  perdition.  Thou  didat  obey  the  Evil  One ;  go, 
then,  with  him,  into  eternal  punishment.'" 

After  an  active  and  useful  life,  this  faithful  missionary  passed 
from  work  to  rest,  about  the  year  659.  His  last  minutes  are 
thus  described  : — "  When  he  felt  his  hour  was  really  come, 
clasping  his  hands  in  prayer,  he  said,  '  Now  lettest  thou  thy 
servant  depart,  according  to  thy  word.  Remember,  0  Lord, 
that  I  am  but  dust,  and  enter  not  into  judgment  with  thy 
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servant.  Remember  me,  O  ihoa  who  art  alone  free  from  am, 
Christ  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  Lead  me  forth  from  the  body 
of  tbia  death,  and  give  me  an  entrance  into  thy  heavenly 
kingdom.  Thou  who  hsfit  ever  been  my  protector,  into  thy 
hands  I  commend  my  spirit.  I  know  that  I  do  not  deserve  to 
behold  thy  face,  but  thou  knowest  how  my  hope  was  always  in 
thy  mercy,  and  my  trust  in  thy  Mthfulness.  R«ceive  me,  then, 
according  to  thy  loving-kindnesa,  and  let  me  not  be  disappointed 
of  my  hope.'  " 

After  this  time  the  mieaionary  work  in  Friealand  was  carried 
on  by  Anglo-Saxon  misaionaricB.  Chief  among  these  were 
Wilfrid,  Ecgbert,  Willibrord,  and  Wulfram.  Id  the  hands  of 
these  men  the  work  of  evangelization  made  some  progress ;  but 
as  the  efforts  put  forth  were  merely  thoee  of  individuals,  volun- 
tarily rendered,  aud  unsupported  by  uiy  organization,  they  did 
not  accomplish  all  that  might  have  been  effected 

What  was  wanted  was  a  consolidation  of  power,  and  a 
definite  plan  of  action.  Both  these  were  supplied  by  the 
Anglo-Saiott  missionary,  Winfi-id,  afterwards  called  Boni&ee. 

This  great  man  was  born  at  Eirton,  in  Devonshire,  about 
the  year  680.  At  an  early  age  he  manifested  a  strong  desire  to 
embrace  a  monastic  life,  and  ultimately  he  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  Abbot  Wolfard,  and  afterwards  Abbot  Winberet 
When  thirty  years  of  age  he  received  ordination,  and  shortly 
afterwards  devoted  himself  to  missionary  enterprises.  His  first 
journey  was  to  Frieeland,  where  he  hoped  to  have  laboured 
successfully;  but,  as  the  king  was  at  war,  and  as  a  fierce 
persecution  of  the  Christians  had  broken  oul^  he  returned  to  his 
cloister.  His  stay  here  was  short.  Animated  by  a  true  mis- 
sionary spirit,  he  determined  to  make  another  effort,  not, 
however,  until  he  had  gained  the  consent  and  patronage  of  the 
Pope.  Accordingly,  he  set  out  on  a  journey  to  Itoma  In 
company  with  a  great  number  of  pilgrims,  he  passed  through 
France,  crossed  ^e  Alps,  and  reached  Borne  in  safety  in  the 
autumn  of  718,  Pope  Gr^pry  IX  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome, 
discussed  with  him  the  prospects  of  the  mission,  and  ^en  gave 
him  authority  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Germany  wherever  he 
might  find  opportunity.  Armed  with  this  commit«ion,  he  set 
out  on  his  missionary  journey ;  visited  Thunngia,  passed  on  to 
Frisia,  where  he  spent  three  years  with  his  old  friend  Willibrord, 
and  then  invaded  the  wilds  of  Hessia. 

Here  much  success  attended  his  labours;  native  chie&  were 
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baptized,  and  many  of  the  people,  following  the  example  of 
their  rulers,  acknowledged  the  Christian  faith  and  accepted 
baptism.  When  the  Pope  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
result  of  the  miBsion,  he  summoned  Winfrid  to  Rome,  and 
conferred  upon  him  episcopal  dignitjr,  consecrating  him  mis- 
sionary bishop  i.i>.  723. 

Winfrid,  OF  as  he  b  from  this  time  called  Bonifece,  now  re- 
crossed  the  Alpe,  and  reooinmenoed  his  missionary  work  in 
Hessia.  During  his  absence  many  of  the  converts  had  relapsed 
into  thrar  tAd  superstitions,  others  had  blended  their  old  and 
new  creeds  together,  while  but  a  few  had  been  iaithM  to 
their  vows.  Under  these  circumstances  Bonila**  determined 
to  take  strenuous  measures  to  convince  the  people  of  the  vanity 
of  their  old  belief  He  therefore  determined  to  destroy  one  of 
the  chief  objects  of  veneration  in  the  ndghbourhood  in  which 
he  was  labouring ;  this  was  an  andent  oak  near  G^esmar,  in 
Upper  Hesse,  which  for  ages  had  been  sacred  to  Tbor,  the 
God  of  Thunder.  Many  times  had  the  zealous  missionary 
declaimed  against  this  idolatry,  but  without  effect.  He  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  object  itself,  and 
remove  if  possible  the  stumbling-block  from  ^eir  midst.  Mr. 
Maclear  thus  describes  the  scene : — "  One  day,  accompanied 
by  all  his  clergy,  he  advanced,  axe  in  hand,  to  cut  down  the 
□trending  monarch  of  the  forest.  The  people  assembled  in 
thousands  to  witness,  the  great  controvenr?  between  the  new 
and  the  old  belief;  many  enraged  at  the  interference  of  the 
strange  preacher,  many  more  confident  that  an  instant  judg- 
ment would  strike  down  so  daring  an  offender.  But  scarcely  had 
the  misEdonary  begun  to  ply  his  aze  than  it  was  apparent  that 
Thor  could  not  defend  bis  own.  If  he  was  a  god,  he  was, 
certainly,  either  'gone  on  a  journey,'  or  'was  asleep,  and 
needed  awaking ; '  for  in  vain  his  votaries  Bupplicatied  hia 
vengeance.  Aft«r  a  few  blows  of  the  axe,  a  crashing  was  heard 
iu  the  topmost  boughs ;  a  mighty,  rushing  wind,  says  the 
chronicler,  seemed  to  shake  every  branch,  and  then  the  leafy 
idol  came  down  to  the  ground,  and  split  into  four  quarters. 
'  The  Lord  He  is  the  God  ! '  the  people  shouted,  acknowledging 
the  superior  might  of  the  new  faith ;  nor  did  they  interfere 
when  Boniface,  as  a  testimony  to  the  completeness  of  his 
victory,  directed  that  an  oratory,  in  honour  of  St.  Peter,  should 
be  constructed  out  of  the  remains  of  their  old  divinity." 

From  this  time  the  work  proceeded  with  vigour,  and  soon  it 
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became  evident  that  more  labourers  vould  be  reqiiired  to  gatber 
in  the  harvest  which  waa  &at  ripening  for  the  sickle.  Boniface 
now  appealed  to  England  for  aid ;  and  he  did  not  appeal  in 
vain.  Manj  devout  men  and  women  gave  themselves  to  the 
'work,  and,  leaving  the  pleasorea  and  comforts  of  their  homes  in 
their  native  land,  rallied  round  the  devoted  missionary,  and 
Bhared  with  him  the  toils,  the  dangers,  and  the  honours  of  the 
Christian  soldier. 

This  increase  of  labourers  enabled  Bonifaoe  to  plough  up  new 
spots  in  the  great  mismon-field,  and  scatter  lar  and  wide  the 
Gospel  seed.  His  monasteries  became  the  seats  of  sound 
learning,  and  the  centres  of  industry.  Here  the  native  mia- 
siouaiy  was  trained  for  his  work  \  here  the  rude  inhabitanto  of 
the  woods  learnt  many  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life ;  and  here 
Boniiace  and  his  companions  sought  and  obtained  wisdom  to 
plan,  and  strength  to  work  out  the  object  of  their  lives — -the 
conversion  of  the  heathen. 

Upon  the  death  of  Pope  Gr^oiy  II.,  in  731,  Boniface  wrote 
to  his  successor,  and  besought  his  blessing  upon  his  labours. 
He  afterwards  visited  Borne,  that  he  might  have  a  personal 
interview  with  Gregory  III.  While  at  Rome,  Bonifece  met 
two  other  devoted  missionaries,  Wunibald  and  Willibald  ;  and, 
in  company  with  these,  and  some  other  companions,  he  subse- 
quently returned  to  his  mission  work  in  Germany,  and  for 
twenty  more  years  laboured  to  promote  the  evangelimtion.  of 
the  pagan  inhabitants  of  Hessia  and  Thuringio,  and  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  German  Churches. 

Age  now  telling  upon  Boniface,  he  sought  a  successor  who 
would  foster  the  work  already  accompli^ed,  and  carry  the 
Gospel  message  to  heathen  tribes  yet  unreached.  This  want 
was  supplied  in  archbishop  Lull,  who  received  the  Boyal 
permission  to  succeed  the  aged  missionary  in  752. 

Though  upwards  of  seventy-four  yeara  of  age,  Boniface 
determined  to  make  one  more  effort  to  convert  those  Frieslanders 
who  were  still  pagans,  and,  accordingly,  he  made  preparations 
for  the  journey,  and  arrived  in  Friesland  in  the  year  755.  This 
proved  his  last  missionary  journey,  and  the  scene  of  his  death. 
His  last  hours  are  thus  graphic^y  described  by  Mr.  Maclear  : 
— "  The  heathen  tribes,  enraged  at  the  success  of  the  daring 
missionary,  had  selected  this  day  (Whitsunday)  for  a  complete 
revenge.  Some  of  the  archbishop's  retinue  counselled  resist- 
ance and  were  already  preparing  to  defend  themaelvee,  whea 
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lie  stepped  forth  fi-om  hie  tent,  and  gave  orders  th&t  no  weapon 
ghovdd  ho  uplifbed,  but  that  all  should  await  the  crown  of 
martyrdom.  '  Let  us  not  return  evil  for  evil,'  giud  he  ;  '  the 
long-expected  day  has  come,  and  the  time  of  our  departure  is  at 
hand.  Strengthen  ye  yoursdves  in  the  Lord,  and  He  will 
redeem  your  souls.  Be  not  afraid  of  those  who  can  only  kill 
the  body,  hut  put  your  trust  in  God,  who  will  speedily  give  you 
His  etemai  reward,  and  an  entrance  into  His  heavenly  kug- 
dom.'  Calmed  by  his  words,  his  followers  bravely  awaited  the 
onset  of  their  enemies  They  wei*  not  long  kept  in  suspense. 
Naturally  embittered  aguinst  the  opponents  of  their  ancetttral 
&ith,  the  heathens  rushed  upon  them,  and  quickly  dispatchM 
ibe  little  company,  whom  their  leader  had  forbidden  to  lift  a 
weapon  in  self-def»ice.  Boniface,  according  to  a  tradition 
preserved  by  a  priest  of  Utrecht,  when  he  saw  that  his  hour 
was  come,  took  a  volume  of  the  Qospela,  and,  "lak'ing  it  a  pillow 
for  his  h^ul,  stretched  forth  his  neck  for  the  &tal  blow,  -aad  in 
a  few  momeutfi  received  his  release."  The  remains  of  tlie  great 
missionary  were  afterwards  rescued  by  the  Christians,  and 
removed  to  the  monastery  of  Fulda,  which  he  himself  had 
founded  in  744. 

The  work  which  Boni&ce  had  so  well  commenced  in  Qermany 
was  carried  on  by  bis  disciples  with  much  zeal  and  success.  The 
rault  of  their  laboui^  would  have  been  more  permanent  had 
they  all  continued  to  have  wielded  the  "sword  of  tiie  Spirit," 
instead  of  using,  or  at  least  following  those  who  used  th« 
weapons  of  a  carnal  warfare. 

When  Charlemagne  ascended  the  throne,  he  determined  to 
subjugate  the  whole  Saxon  race,  and  compel  them  to  accept  the 
Christian  &ith.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  the  emperor  first 
attacked  and  took  Eresbnig,  a  strong  fortress  on  the  Drimel, 
and  thence  advanced  to  a  town  near  the  source  of  the  Lippe, 
where  a  celebrated  Saxon  idol  called  the  Irmin-Saule  was  kept^ 
This  idol  Charlemagoe  destroyed,  and  then,  having  subjugated 
the  people,  submitted  them  indiscriminately  to  Christian 
baptism. 

Among  those  missionaries  who  seconded  the  policy  of  the 
emperor  was  Lebuin,  a  ntan  of  great  zeal  and  energy.  On  one 
occasion  he  entered  the  Saxon  council,  and,  after  having  urged 
them  to  foroake  their  idols,  and  serve  the  living  and  true  God, 
thus  denounced  them  if  t^ey  refused  : — "  But  if  ye  despise  and 
i^ect  His  counsels,  and  peraiat  in  your  present  erroni,  know 
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that  je  vill  anffer  terrible  puniahment  for  Booromg  His  m^dfiil 
wonung.  Behold,  I,  Hia  ambaaaador,  declare  unto  you  the 
sentenoe  which  haa  gone  forth  fixim  His  mouth,  and  which 
caaaot  diaoge.  If  ye  do  not  obey  Hia  commanda,  then  will 
sodden  destruction  come  upon  you  ;  for  the  King  of  kings  and 
Lord  of  lords  hath  appointed  a  brave,  prudent,  and  terrible 
prince,  who  is  not  afar  o^  but  nigh  at  hand.  He,  like  a  swift 
and  roaring  torrent,  will  burst  upon  yon,  and  subdue  the  ferocity 
of  your  hearts,  and  crush  your  stiilnecked  obstinacy.  He  shall 
invade  your  land  with  a  mighty  boat,  and  ravage  it  wit^  firs 
and  sword,  desolation  and  destruction.  As  the  avenging  wrsth 
of  that  God,  whom  ye  have  ever  provoked,  he  shall  slay  some 
of  you  with  the  aword  ;  eome  he  shall  cause  to  waste  away  in 
poverty  and  want ;  some  he  shall  lead  into  perpetual  captivity. 
Your  wives  end  children  he  shall  sell  into  slavery,  ajid  the 
residue  of  you  he  shall  reduce  to  ignominious  subjection,  that 
in  you  may  justly  be  fulfilled  what  boa  long  since  been  pm- 
dieted  :  — '  I^ey  were  made  a  hftndiid,  and  scattered,  and 
tormented  with  the  tribulation  and  anguish  of  the  wicked.' " 

This  address  aroused  the  fury  of  the  Saxon  warriors ;  and 
had  it  not  been  that  an  old  chief  interposed,  Lebuin  would  have 
been  instantly  put  to  death.  The  peaceful  counsel  of  the  old 
man  prevailed,  and  the  missionary  escaped.  "  The  spirit,  how- 
ever, of  tbis  address,"  says  Mr.  Maclear,  "illustratea  the  spirit 
of  the  emperor,  the  spirit  of  the  times."  And,  therefore,  in 
vain  did  those  who  dilTered  with  the  emperor  protest  ftgainst 
his  policy.  But  while  the  monarch  continued  his  waia,  and 
offend  the  barbarous  Saxons  the  alternative  between  baptism 
and  death,  there  were  some,  who  owed  their  early  trainit^  to 
the  great  Boniface,  who  did  not  &il  to  walk  in  the  Bt«ps  of  their 
master,  and  spent  their  time  in  planting  truth,  in  building 
schools  and  churchea,  and  in  trying  to  gain  the  heart«  of  tie 
heathens  by  whom  they  were  surrounded,  through  the  influence 
of  a  holy  life. 

A  fter  thirty  years  of  fierce  struggle,  in  which  many  hardships 
had  been  inflicted,  the  Saxon  tribes  were  fiiirly  subdued,  and 
Charlemagne  reaped  the  truits  of  his  perseverance.  Civilization 
took  the  place  of  barbarism,  and  Christianity  became  an  esta- 
blished tact. 

Reviewing  the  close  of  this  period,  Mr.  Usclear  says : — "It 
is  difiicult  to  see  how  the  wild  world  of  the  ninth  century  could 
have  been  lifted  out  of  the  slough  of  barbarism,  or  the  isolated 
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efibrts  of  a  Sturmi,  a  Willehad,  or  a  Lindger,  could  have 
brought  fortli  any  fruit  to  perfection,  without  the  rare  'energy 
and  skill  of  this  great  monarch.  For  the  dark  shadows  of  hia 
private  life,  and  the  cruelty  of  some  of  hia  camptugns,  niay  be 
pleaded,  as  some  atonement,  'the  huge  Dom-Minaters  which 
look  into  the  wat«T8  of  the  Rhine,  and  die  sohools  where 
Alcium  from  England,  and  Clement  firom  Ireland,  and  Peter  of 
Pisa,  and  PaulinuH  of  Aqiutaine,  and  many  otheie,  kept  alive 
the  torch  of  learning,  and  handed  it  on  to  otheis.' "     (P.  228.) 

Thb  IsTEODticnoH  or  THE  Gospel  into  Denuare,   Swedeit, 
Jlhd  Norway. 

While  Germany  had  bees  subdued  by  Charlemi^e,  and  had 
received  the  blessinga  of  Christian  civilization,  the  northern 
portions  of  Europe,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  had  been  left  in 
their  ancient  barbarism.  A  powerfnl  and  resolute  people 
inhabited  the  pine-forests  of  these  countries,  while  on  their 
creeks  and  fiords  swarmed  a  host  of  dauntless  pirates,  who  ever 
and  anon  ascended  the  rivers  of  France  and  GeiTnany,  carrying 
with  them  desolation  and  death. 

Notwithstanding  the  fierceceBS  of  these  invaders,  in  the 
Christian  Church  were  found  men  bold  enough  to  carry  the 
Ciofipel  banner  into  the  pine-forests  from  whence  they  sprung. 

In  822,  Harold  Klak,  king  of  Jutland,  visited  Louis-le- 
D^bonnaire,  successor  of  Charlemagne,  begging  him  to  interfere 
on  his  behalf  is  a  dispute  concerning  the  throne  of  Denmark. 
To  this  request  Louis  acceded,  and  proposed  to  send  an  army 
back  with  him  to  aid  him  in  recovering  his  dominions.  When 
this  was  made  known  to  Ebbo,  the  archbishop  of  Rheima,  he 
offered  to  accompany  the  expedition,  and  endeavour  to  promul- 
gate the  Gospel  amongst  these  sturdy  Northmen.  In  company 
with  Halitgar,  bishop  of  Cambray,  he  set  out  on  his  journey, 
and  ultimately  settled  at  Welanao,  in  Holsteis. 

Ebbo  remained  three  yeaia  in  Jutland,  and  then  he  returned 
to  Rheims,  accompanied  by  Harold  himself,  his  queen,  and  a 
number  of  Danes.  These  were  all  subsequently  baptized  with 
great  pomp  at  Mayence. 

When  Harold  returned  to  Jutland,  he  was  accompanied  by 
Anskar,  a  devoted  monk,  who  volunteered  to  act  as  pioneer  to 
the  army  of  Christian  soldiers.  So  difficult  was  the  work 
considered,  that  only  one  of  his  fellow-monks  expressed  his 
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reodiDess  to  accompany  him.  This  man  was  Autbert^  steward 
of  the  mODasteiy. 

The  missionariee  fixed  their  head-quarteni  at  Schleswig,  and 
commenced  the  foundation  of  a  school,  in  which  they^  hoped  to 
train  some  of  the  Danish  boys  for  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
After  two  years  of  labour,  Autbert  fell  sick,  and  returned  to 
his  home,  where  he  shortly  after  died.  Soon  after  this  a 
rebellion  broke  out,  and  the  king  was  compelled  to  See  the 
oountTy.  Anskar  now  found  it  necessary  to  leave  Schleswig, 
and  retire  to  Sweden,  which  country  had  been  unexpectedly 
opened  to  the  Christian  missionajy. 

In  the  year  8S9,  the  king  of  Sweden  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
court  of  Louis-le-D£bonnaire,  who  informed  the  king  that 
many  of  their  countrymen  were  favourably  disposed  towards 
Christianity.  The  emperor  determined  to  emhrsfe  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  sent  for  Anskar,  requesting  him  to  undertake  the 
enterprise.  This  the  monk  consented  to  do.  Having  found  a 
companion  in  Witmar,  a  brother-monk  of  Corbey,  Anskar  set 
out  on  his  journey  in  the  year  831.  They  had  not  proceeded 
for  on  their  voyage  when  they  were  attacked  by  pirates,  who 
plundered  them  of  all  they  possessed— the  presents  for  the  kin^ 
and  l^eir  books  sjid  vestments.  In  this  destitute  condition  they 
landed  at  Birka,  a  village  on  the  Maler  lake,  a  short  distance 
from  the  ancient  capital,  Sigtuua,  Here  they  were  kindly 
received  by  the  king,  who  gave  them  permission  to  preach  and 
baptize:  and  here  they  found  many  Christian  captives,  who  had 
been  carried  hither  by  the  Northern  pirates. 

The  work  tiius  favourably  commenced,  was  carried  on  with 
vigour,  and  ere  long  the  king's  counsellor  announced  himself  a 
convert,  and  erected  a  church  on  his  estate.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  year  832  Anskar  returned  to  the  court  of  Loiiis,  with  a 
letter  from  the  king  of  Sweden.  When  the  emperor  became 
acquainted  with  the  pn^rees  of  the  mission,  he  determined  to 
m^e  Hambui^  the  centre  of  operations  for  the  Northern 
missions.  Anskar  was  now  consecrated  archbishop  of  Ham- 
burg, and  visited  Rome  that  he  might  receive  the  pall  from  the 
hands  of  Gr^ory  IV.,  and  authority  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
the  Northern  nations. 

Anskar  now  returned  from  Home,  commissioned  his  nephew 
Gauzbeit  to  superintend  the  Swedish  mission,  while  he  himself 
proceeded  to  Hambui^.  His  first  work  was  to  redeem  from 
slavery  a  number  of  Danish  and  Slavonic  youths  and  to  educate 
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them,  hoping  nltimately  to  employ  them  as  mitive  mJaaionaTies. 
Dark  days,  however,  were  m  ^I'e  for  the  infiiut  Church. 
In  the  year  837  E^c,  king  of  Jutland,  at  the  head  of  a  targe 
army  attacked  Hambui^,  and  speedily  reduced  it  to  aahe& 
The  church  and  monaatery  which  Anskar  had  erected  were 
both  deetroyed,  and  the  bishop  himself  became  a  wanderer. 
After  Bpending  Bome  time  in  his  dioceae,  he  sought  an  asylum 
at  Bremen,  but  being  refiised  odmlBsiou  by  bishop  Leutbert,  he 
passed  on  to  Holstein,  where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  a 
christian  lady.  To  add  to  his  sorrows,  Anskar  now  heard  of 
the  disafit^r  which  had  be&llen  the  Swedish  misaion.  The 
pagan  party  had  risen  against  Gauzbert,  had  expelled  him  from 
the  country,  and  had  miirdered  his  nephew. 

These  raJamities  did  not  crush  the  spirit  of  the  resolute 
Anskar,  and  though  he  still  had  to  wander  over  his  diocese, 
depending  upon  the  kindness  of  strangers  for  support,  he  waited 
patiently  in  the  hope  of  some  change,  and  comforted  himself  in 
the  promises  of  God. 

At  the  end  of  two  years  the  dark  clouds  began  to  roll  away, 
and  a  brighter  day  dawned  upon  the  Northern  missions.  In 
the  year  8ii  Anskar  sent  a  misftionary  to  Sigtuna  to  visit  the 
converted  chief  Herigar,  and  to  strengthen  him  against  failing 
back  into  heathenism.  When  Ardgar  arrived  at  Sigtuna,  he 
found  Herigar  still  faithful  to  the  religion  he  had  embraced. 
The  chief  obtained  from  the  king  pennission  for  Ardgar  to 
preach  the  Goepel  without  fear  of  molestataon. 

Herigar  seems  to  have  been  a  zealous  champion  of  the  new 
^th,  and  on  moi'e  than  one  occasion  openly  confronted  the 
heathen  party,  unmindful  of  their  malice,  and  unmoved  by 
their  threats.  "  On  one  ocoasion,"  says  Mr.  Ilfaclear,  "  as  they 
were  boasting  of  the  power  of  their  gods,  and  of  the  many 
blesaingB  they  had  received  by  remaining  fiiithfiil  to  their 
worship,  and  were  reviling  him  as  a  traitor  and  an  apostate, 
he  bade  them  put  the  matter  to  an  open  and  decisive  proof. 
'  If  there  be  so  much  doubt,'  said  he,  '  concerning  the  superior 
might  of  our  respective  gods,  let  us  decide  by  miracles  whose 
power  is  greatest,  whether  that  of  the  many  ye  call  gods,  or  of 
my  one  Omnipotent  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Lo  the  season  of  rain 
is  at  hand.  Do  ye  call  upon  the  name  of  your  gods,  that  the 
rain  may  be  restnuned  from  Killing  upon  you  j  and  I  will  call 
upon  the  name  of  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  no  drop  of  rain 
may  fall  upon  me ;  and  the  god  that  answereth  our  prayers  let 
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liim  be  Qod.'     The  heathen  party  agreed ;  and  repairing  to  a 

neighbouring  field,  took  their  seats  in  great  numbers  on  one 
aide,  while  Herigar,  attended  only  by  a  little  child,  sat  on  the 
other.  In  a  few  moments  the  rain  descended  in  torrents, 
drenching  the  heathens  to  their  skins,  and  swept  away  their 
tents,  while  on  Kerigar  and  the  little  child,  we  are  aamired,  no 
drop  fell,  and  even  the  ground  around  them  remained  dry. 
'  Ye  Bee,'  he  cried,  '  which  is  the  true  Gfod  ;  bid  me  not,  then, 
desert  the  f^th  I  have  adopted,  but  rather  lay  aside  your  own 
errors,  and  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  trutL'"   (Pp.  241,  242.) 

Soon  after  this  the  prospects  of  the  miaaionariea  in  Denmark 
also  brightened.  Upon  the  death  of  Leutbert,  biaiiop  of  Bremfin, 
in  847,  that  see  was  united  to  that  of  Hamburg.  This  placed 
in  Anakar's  hands  the  means  of  a  wider  planting  of  the  faith, 
and  enabled  him  to  appoint  a  minister  over  the  church  at 
Schleswig.  The  king  of  Jutland  offered  no  opposition  to  the 
preaohing  of  the  Gospel  amongst  hia  subjecta  The  miaaionaries, 
therefore,  faithfully  proclaimed  the  truth  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity occurred.  Xor  did  they  labour  in  rain.  Many  who  had 
formerly  received  the  rite  of  baptism,  but  had  secretly  conformed 
to  idolatry  in  the  days  of  persecution,  now  openly  professed 
tlieir  adhesion  to  the  Christian  &ith,  and  joined  in  the  public 
worahip  of  God. 

In  850  Ardgar  returned  fl-om  Sweden,  and  Anskar,  fearAil 
lest  the  good  work  which  had  begun  in  that  country  should 
languish,  endeavoured  to  persuade  Oauzbert  to  return  to  the 
scene  of  hia  former  labour.  In  this,  however,  he  was  unauc- 
cessful.  Finding  no  one  willing  to  undertake  the  wnrk,  he 
determined  to  go  himself^  and  accordingly  set  out  for  Birka. 
When  he  arrived  he  found  the  heathen  party  deteimined  to 
oppose  the  new  faith.  But  Anskar  persevered,  and  having 
landed,  he  invited  Olaf  to  a  banqnet,  gave  him  the  present 
sent  by  the  king  of  Jutland,  and  announced  the  object  of  his 
visit.  Olaf,  though  not  un&vourable  himself  to  the  mission- 
aries, suggested  the  propriety  of  submitting  his  i-equest  to  the 
decision  of  the  sacred  lot.  Anskar  agreeing  to  this,  a  day  was 
fixed  for  deciding  the  great  question,  Mr.  Maclear  tiius 
describee  the  scene ; — "  First  the  council  of  chiefs  were  asked 
their  opinion.  They  craved  the  casting  of  lots.  This  omen 
was  taken,  and  was  favourable  to  the  admission  of  the  arch- 
bishop and  his  retinue.  This  was  announced  to  Anskar  by 
one  a£  the  chiefs,  who  bade  him  be  of  good  courage  and  play 
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the  man,  for  God  plainly  fovoured  his  trndertaking.  Tben  the 
genera]  asieiulily  of  the  people  of  Birka  was  couveaed,  and  at 
the  command  of  the  king  a  henJd  proclaimed  aloud  the  purport 
of  the  archhiehop's  Tiait  Ihia  was  the  aignal  for  a  great 
ttunult,  in  the  midst  of  which  an  aged  chief  arose,  and,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  Coifi,  the  Northumbrian  priest,  thus  addressed 
the  assembly  : — '  Hear  me,  0  king  and  people.  The  God 
-whom  we  are  invited  to  worship  is  not  unknown  to  us,  nor 
the  aid  He  can  render  to  those  who  put  their  trust  in  Hiin. 
Many  of  us  have  already  proved  that  by  experience,  and  have 
felt  His  assistance  in  many  perils,  and  especially  on  the  aea. 
Wly,  then,  reject  what  we  know  to  be  nsefiil  and  necessary  for 
us  i  Not  long  ago  some  of  us  went  to  Dorstede,  and  believing 
that  this  new  religion  could  profit  us  much,  willingly  professed 
ourselves  its  disciples.  Now  the  voy^e  thither  is  b^et  with 
dangers,  and  pirates  abound  on  every  i&ore.  Why,  then,  reject 
a  reUgion  thus  brought  to  our  very  doors,  which  we  went  a 
long  way  before  to  seek  1  "Why  not  permit  the  servants  of  a 
God,  whose  protecting  aid  we  have  already  experienced,  to 
abide  amongst  us )  Listen  to  my  counsels,  then,  0  king  and 
people,  and  reject  not  what  is  plainly  for  our  advantage.  We 
see  our  own  deities  faihng  us,  and  unable  to  aid  us  in  time  of 
dangers  ;  surely  it  is  a  good  thing  to  enjoy  the  favour  of  a  God 
who  always  sJid  at  all  times  can  and  will  aid  those  that  call 
upon  Him.' " 

This  address  had  great  weight  with  the  people,  and  it  was 
resolved  that  the  missionaries  should  he  allowed  to  take  up 
their  abode  in  the  land  and  have  free  liberty  to  dineminate 
their  religion.  Soon  after  this  the  king  built  a  church  in 
Birka,  and  used  his  influence  in  promoting  the  introduction  ot 
the  Gospel  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Thus,  then,  the 
worship  of  Christ  supplanted  that  of  Thor,  and  another  country 
added  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord 

After  labouring  for  some  time  in  Sweden,  Anskar  returned 
to  Hamburg  to  superintend  his  diocesa  .His  work  waa  now 
nearly  done.  For  more  than  thirty-four  years  he  had  laboured 
in  the  Northern  mission-fields,  seeking  in  every  way  jiossible  to 
promote  the  temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of  IJie  heathen.  He 
died  on  the  3d  of  February,  865,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four.  His 
successor,  Bimbert,  endeavoured  to  sustain  the  work  which  had 
been  so  well  begun,  but  was  sadly  hindered  by  the  constant 
incutsioiis  of  Northmen. 
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Many  yean  elapeed  before  the  battle  between  heatheniam 
and  Christianity  ended.  For  a  long  time  the  succeea  of  the 
miamonaries  was  but  partial,  and  limited  to  the  ma.in1ii.Tid.  It 
was  not  until  the  reign  of  Canute  that  Christianity  was  per- 
manently established  in  the  kingdom. 

The  iNTRODucrrioM  of  the  Gospel  isto  Norwat. 

About  the  year  961  Haoon,  the  youngest  son  of  Harold,  was 
made  sole  king  of  Norway.  Hacon  had  for  aome  time  previous 
been  staying  at  the  court  of  Athebtan,  king  of  England. 
During  his  residence  at  the  British  Court  Hacon  had  embraced 
Christianity,  and  had  been  baptized.  On  ascending  the  Nor- 
wegian throne,  he  determined  to  put  down  heathenism  and 
phuit  in  its  stead  the  Christian  faith.  Not  wishing  to  arouse 
the  prejudice  of  the  heathen,  or  encounter  the  opposition  of  the 
pagan  priests,  he  proceeded  very  slowly  and  cautiously  to  carry 
out  his  designs.  His  first  step  was  to  persuade  the  people  to 
keep  the  festival  of  Tule  at  the  sajne  time  that  the  Christian 
Church  celebrated  the  nativity  of  the  Saviour.  This  festival  of 
Yule  was  the  greatest  feast  in  the  countries  of  Scandinavia. 
"  Yule  bonfires,"  says  Worsae  in  his  "  Danes  and  Northmen," 
"  biased  to  scare  witches  and  wizards ;  ofierings  were  made 
to  the  gods ;  the  boar  dedicated  to  Freyr  was  placed  on  the 
table,  and  over  it  the  warrior  vowed  to  perform  great  deeds. 
Pork,  meal,  and  ale  abounded,  and  Yuletide  passed  merrily 
away  with  games,  gymnastics,  and  mirth  of  all  kinds." 

The  next  step  of  the  king  was  to  persuade  some  of  his 
courtiers  to  receive  Chiistiao  baptism,  and  forsake  their  heathen 
practices.  This  done,  he  built  a  few  churches  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  court,  and  then  determined  to  propose  to  the 
people  that  they  should  all  submit  to  Christian  baptism. 

Upon  the  next  meeting  of  the  Froste-Thing  the  following 
proposition  was  submitted  for  consideration  :  'Diat  the  people 
should  "believe  in  one  God,  and  Christ  the  son  of  Mary, 
abstain  from  all  heathen  sacrifices,  keep  holy  the  seventh  d^, 
and  refrain  from  all  work  thereon."  Thjs  proposition  was 
violently  opposed  by  all  present,  and  the  king  was  cautioned 
against  forcing  upon  the  people  the  new  religion. 

At  the  next  great  national  festival  the  people  endeavoured  to 
force  the  king  to  conlnrm  to  the  heathen  customs,  but  in  this 
they  were  tuksucceasfuL     Soon  after  this  a  conspiracy  was  made 
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it  tie  king.  Four  cliiefe  bound  themselTea  by  an  o&Hi  to 
root  out  Chriatianity  in  Norway,  while  four  otheis  resolved  to 
force  tbe  king  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  At  the  next  feetiTal 
of  fiile  the  attempt  wan  made  to  force  the  king  to  offer  sacri- 
fice. The  tumult  being  very  great,  the  king  at  last  made  a 
compromise,  and  consented  to  tasto  Bome  of  tlie  horae-liver 
which  had  been  offered  in  saorifice  to  their  idoL  Thus,  then, 
for  the  present  the  heathen  party  triumphed,  and  idolatry 
reigned  a  little  longer  in  tbe  land.  Hacon  fell  in  battle  in  the 
year  963,  and  was  buried  in  Nortii  Hordaland. 

Hacon  was  succeeded  by  the  sons  of  Eri<^  who  made  great 
efforts  to  introduce  Chnstianity.  They  pulled  down  the 
heathen  temples,  and  forcibly  prevented  the  priests  from 
offering  sacrifice  to  their  gods.  This  policy  provoked  the 
oppomtion  of  the  people,  and  retarded  rather  than  promoted 
the  progress  of  the  GoepeL 

About  the  year  977,  the  king  of  Denmark  conquered 
the  country,  and  placed  it  under  the  control  of  his  viceroy. 
This  man  joined  the  heathen  party,  and  laboured  to  re-etTtablish 
Paganism.  On  one  occasion,  he  went  so  far  as  to  offer  one  of 
his  sons  in  sacrifice  to  Thor.  He  was  deposed,  in  995,  by 
Ola^  the  son  of  a  petty  prince,  who  was  welcomed  as  a 
deliverer.  Soon  after  he  ascended  the  throne,  he  declared 
his  determination  to  put  down  heathenism,  and  "  either  bring 
it  to  pass  that  all  Norway  should  be  Christian,  or  die."  In 
order  to  accomplish  this  design,  he  was  very  unscrupulous 
as  to  the  nieans  he  employed  ;  often  compelling  the  people  to 
submit  to  baptism,  or  toste  the  sword.  Thus,  on  one  occasion, 
he  summoned  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  district,  and  offered 
them  two  conditions, — "either  to  accept  Christianity,  or  to 
fight."  As  the  forces  of  the  king  were  vastly  superior  to 
those  of  the  people,  it  is  not  sui-prising  that  they  all  agreed 
to  be  baptized.  On  another  occasion,  he  agreed  to  attend 
one  of  the  heathen  temples,  and  to  offer  sacrifice  ;  and,  as  the 
sacrifice  was  proceeding,  he  suddenly  struck  the  ima^  of 
Thor,  BO  that  it  rolled  down  at  his  feet  His  followers  then 
struck  down  all  the  rest  of  the  images ;  and  Olaf  ofiered  the 
people  his  usual  conditions,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they 
submitted  to  baptism. 

In  his  zeal  to  root  out  heathenism,  Olaf  visif«d  the  northern 
parts  of  Norway,  imposing  Christianity  on  the  people,  and 
visiting  with  his  displeasure  all  who  refused.     He  also  attempted 
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to  christiiimze  Iceland,  bnt,  before  he  could  accomplbli  thii,  he 
put  an  end  to  his  life,  by  throwing  himself  into  the  sea,  from 
the  deck  of  a  ship,  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  his 


Little  progregs  wae  made  in  the  eetabliahment  of  Chrigtianity 
till  the  year  1016,  when  Okf  Haraldson,  or  Olaf  the  Sain^ 
ascended  the  throne.  He,  like  his  predecessor,  endeavoured  to 
propagate  the  Gospel  by  the  power  of  the  sword,  and  destroyed 
the  idols  in  the  midst  of  their  worshippers.  TTiB  efforts  to 
destroy  heathenism  were  not  confined  to  Norway,  but  extended 
to  Greenland,  the  Orkneys,  and  Iceland.  In  consequence  of 
some  disaffection  among  his  subjects,  he  retired  to  Kussia  in 
the  year  ]026.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Norway,'  and 
endeavoured  to  regain  his  kingdom.  In  ihiii  be  was  un- 
successful, and  fell  in  battle  in  1030. 

GraduaUy,  however,  though  slowly,  Christianity  prevailed  ; 
and  "when  Canute,"  says  Mr.  Maclear,  "bad  seated  himself 
on  the  throne  of  England,  and  had  eeponsed  an  English 
consort,  he  not  only  promulgated  severe  l&ws  against 
heathenism,  and  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  but 
despatched  missionarieis  to  evangelize  his  Scandinavian 
subjects,  fmd  strengthen  the  cause  of  Christianity  throughout 
the  North.  His  influence  in  Denmark,  combined  with  that 
of  Olaf^  the  Lap-King,  in  Sweden,  had  an  important  influence 
on  the  progress  of  the  Scandinavian  Churches.  Scboola  and 
monasteries  now  gradually  rose,  bisboprics  were  founded,  the 
rude  Kunic  characters  retired  before  the  Latin  alphabet, 
agriculture  was  encouraged  by  the  Benedictine  monks,  and 
new  kinds  of  com  were  planted,  mills  were  built,  mines 
were  opened ;  and  before  these  civilizing  agencies  Odinism 
retired  more  and  more  from  a  useless  contest,  as  surely  as 
Brahminism  in  India  is  yielding  before  European  science  and 
European  literature,  before  the  telegraph  and  the  railway,  the 
book  and  the  newspaper." 


The  ISTBOnuiTnos  of  the  Gospel  into  Bulo&bu,  Mo&atia, 
AKD  OTHER  Slavonic  Countries. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  century,  a  monk,  named 
Cupharaa,  waa  token  captive  by  Bogoris,  a  Bulgarian  prince. 
About  the  saane  time«  a  maim  of  Bogoris  was  also  in  captivity 
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at  CoDstantinople.  The  life  and  teaching  of  the  Obristian 
prisoner  mode  an  impreaeiQii  ob  the  mind  of  Bi^oria,  und 
rendered  him  &Tourably  diapoeed  towards  Chnstianitj.  The 
heathen  princeBs  had  tdso  haen  impreseed  with  the  truth  of 
the  Christian  religion,  while  in  her  oaptivity,  Bud  had  c^)enl7 
avowetl  her  faith  by  receiving  baptism.  To  these  two 
oircumBtancee  may  be  teaced  the  establishment  of  the  Christian 
reli^on  in  Bulgaria. 

When  the  Bulgarian  princess  retiimed  to  her  own  oountiy, 
she  laboured  with  gn^t  diUgence  to  deepen  in  her  brother's 
mind  the  impresaion  which  had  been  made.  Though  for  a  time 
he  disregarded  her  appeals,  he  ultimately  yielded  to  har 
entreaties,  embnced  the  Christian  faith,  and  was  baptized 
Shortly  after  this,  several  memben  of  the  Court  renounced 
their  idolatry,  and  sought  admistdon  into  tiie  Christian  Church. 
As  soon  as  tiie  people  knew  of  the  oonveision  of  the  king,  they 
rose  in  rebellion,  and  Bi^ris  was  compelled  to  resort  to  violent 
meaaUreB  to  reiitore  order. 

Gradually,  however,  the  good  work  progressed  ;  and  by  the 
year  867,  Bulgaria  ranked  among  the  Christian  countries  of 
Europe.  The  oonveraion  of  Bulgaria  gave  rise  to  a  sharp 
contest  between  tlie  Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  which 
was  carried  on  for  eevend  years,  and  was  productive  of  much 
ill-feeling.  But,  as  it  does  not  accord  with  our  design  to  record 
mere  ecclesiastical  diqtutes,  we  pass  it  over.  Should  the 
'  reader  wish  to  know  the  details  of  that,  quarrel,  he  can  find 
them  in  "Millinan's  lAtin  Christianity." 

The  establishment  of  Christianity  in  Bulgaria  bad  a 
beneficial  eSbct  upon  the  surrounding  countries,  and  was 
one  of  the  indireot  causes  of  its  raception  by  other  Slavonic 
tribes. 

Moravia. — During  the  ninth  century  Moravia  had  been 
added  to  the  Empire  of  Charlemagne,  and  had,  in  common 
with  other  conquered  territory,  been  compelled  to  accept 
the  Christitm  religion.  Although  the  mass  of  the  people 
had  been  baptized,  they  were,  nevertheless,  still  heathen  in 
practice. 

In  the  year  663,  an  application  was  made  to  the  Greek 

Emperor  to  send  to  Moravia  learned  men,  who  might  translate 

the    Scriptures  into    the    Slavonic    tongue.      The    Empe^ir 

cou^lied  with  this  request, .  and   sent   Methodius  and   Con- 

a 
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stantine,  sons  of  one  Loon.  As  booh  m  tJieee  men  arrived 
ill  Moravia,  they  oompoeed  a  Slavonic  alphabet,  and  translated 
the  Qoepels  and  the  Acta  of  the  Apoetles.  Great  buoccsb 
attended  the  pnblioation  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  language 
of  the  people.  Many  were  truly  converted,  and  seversl 
ohnrches  were  erected.  For  more  than  four  years  the  woii 
went  on  in  peoo^  when,  sad  to  relate,  some  of  the  Qennan 
clergy,  being  jealous  of  the  proceedings  of  the  mismonaries, 
reported  them  to  the  Pope^  who  snmmoned  them  to  Rome. 
They  appear  to  have  satisfied  the  Pope;  and,  snbaequently, 
they  returned  to  Moravia,  where  they  laboured  with  st^ 
greater  sucoeas. 

In  907,  the  Magyars  invaded  Moravia,  and,  by  their 
terrible  devastations,  prevented  both  the  spread  and  eatablish- 
meat  of  Chrigtianitf.  From  this  time,  Moravia  ceased  to 
exist  as  an  independent  State,  being  united  to  the  kingdoio 
of  Bohemia.  I^iis  latter  country  ultimately  received  Ohi'tB- 
tianity,  and,  by  the  year  1067,  had  its  Bstablished  Chnrch. 

Jiutna. — The  year  955  was  an  important  one  for^^tpia 
It  was  in  that  year  that  the  Prinoees  Olga  viaited  the 
Byzantine  capital,  and,  while  there,  she  embraced  the  Christian 
rdigicm,  and  was  baptiTod,  under  the  name  of  Helena.  Upon 
her  return  to  Kie^  she  laboured  with  great  diligence  to 
jnfiuenoe  the  mind  of  her  isou  Swiatoslaw  ia  fiivour  of 
Christianity.  In  this  she  was  not  very  suoceesfuL  She  nest 
endeavoured  to  instil  her  principles  into  the  mind  of  her 
grandson  Vladimir.  Though  at  first  there  waa  but  little  in 
this  man's  ccmduct  to  encourage  Olga,  be  sabeequently 
became  a  champion  of  the  true  fiuth,  and  one  of  the  chief 
instruments  of  destroying  the  supremacy  of  superstition  in 
Kuasia.  This  powerful  diie^  after  some  indecision,  embraced 
the  Ghriatjan  religion,  and  waa  baptized  in  988.  "  Many 
of  his  suite,"  says  Mr.  Haolear,  "thereupon  consented  to 
follow  his  example ;  and,  shortly  afterwards,  accompanied  by 
the  Greek  clet^,  be  retired  to  KieS,  and  forthwith  ordered 
his  twelve .  sons  to  be  baptized,  and  proceeded  to  destroy  the 
monuments  of  heathenism.  The  huge  idol,  Peroun,  was 
dragged  from  it«  temple  at  a  horse's  tail,  scouiged  by  twelve 
mounted  pursuers,  and  then  flung  into  the  Dnieper.  'The 
people  at  fimt  followed  their  idol  down  the  stream,  but  were 
soon  quieted  when  they  saw  it  had  no  power  to  help  itsd£' 
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Thus  aaccessflil,  Tlodimir  f^t  encoimiged  to  take  a  further 
step,  ajid  gave  <»>]ers  for  tbe  immediate  baptism  of  hia 
people.  '  Whoever,  on  the  morrow,'  raji  tlie  procliunation, 
'  Bball  not  repair  to  the  river,  whether  rich  or  poor,  1 
Bhall  hold  faim  vay  enemf.'  Accordinglj',  at  the  word  of 
their  'respected  lord,'  aU  the  inhabitantx,  vith  their  vives 
and  children,  flocked  in  crowds  to  the  Dnieper ;  and  there 
'  some  stood  in  the  water  up  to  their  necks,  others  up  to  their 
breasts,  holding  their  foung  children  in  their  arms.  The 
priests  read  tiie  prayers  from  the  shore,  naming  at  once  whole 
companies  hy  the  same  name.'  Yhidimir,  tnuisported  at  the 
sight,  cried  onl^  '  0  gimt  God !  who  hast  made  heaven  and 
ef^th,  look  down  apon  these  thy  new  people.    Grant  them, 

0  Lord,  to  know  theey  the  true  Ood,  as  t^ou  bust  been 
made  known  to  Christian  lands,  and  confirm  in  them  a  true 
and  unfailing  &ith ;  and  assist  me,  O  Lord,  against  my  enemy 
that   opposes  me,  that^  trusting  in  the^  and  in  thy  power, 

1  may  overcome  all  his  wiles.'  "—P.  295. 

From  this  time,  Christianity  gradually  prevailed  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  Empire.  Christian  churches  were  built 
apon  the  sites  of  the  ancient  heathen  temples ;  schools  were 
opened  in  the  great  oentres  of  population ;  bishops  were 
sent  to  redde  in  most  of  the  large  cities;  and,  by  the  dose 
of  the  year  1177,  the  last  rehos  of  heathenism  were  rooted  out, 
and  the  Church  permanently  established. 


TbR  ISTBODVatlOS  OF  THE   GOSFEL  IKTO  PoLAND. 

Tt  was  some  years  after  the  conversion  of  Busda,  before 
Poland  and  the  other  Slavonic  provinces  received  the  GospeL 
Tbe  contest  between  Christiamty  and  heathenism  in  these 
countries  was  both  protracted  and  Btubhom,  In  tbe  year  965, 
the  Polish  duke,  Miecealay  I.,  married  a  daughter  of  the  king 
of  Bohemia,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  embraced  the  Christian 
fiuth.  Miecealay  endeavoured  to  compel  his  subj  ecta  to  embrace 
his  creed.  But  such  was  the  rigour  of  his  penalties,  that  the 
pet^le  rebelled  against  his  authority,  and  despised  his  religion. 
The  successor  to  the  throne,  Mieceday  II.,  pursued  the  same 
policy,  and  hence  no  advance  was  made  towards  tbe  real 
conversion  of  the  nation. 
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Upon  tte  death  of  MaeceeUy  II.  the  oountry  fell  into  a  state 
of  confuuon  and  anarcby,  which  coatiiined  for  several  years. 
Dutiug  this  time  the  heathen  party  fos»  against  the  ChrietiaQi, 
baidiihed  all  the  nkissioniirieB^  and  Mtdeavoured  to  destroy  every 
veatige  of  the  nev  religion.  This  state  of  a^ra  oontinned 
until  the  year  1034,  when  the  I^es  invited  Cbaimir  I.,  son  of 
Mieceslay  II.,  to  accept  the  ctowb.  Now  Catdmir  bad  been 
banished  his  country  on  the  death  of  his  &ther,  and  had  during 
.that  banishment  entered  a  monastery,  aad  had  received  ordina- 
tion. In  consequence  of  this,  he  was  unable  to  comply  with  the 
i-eqneat  of  his  oountryraen  until  the  Pope  had  releaoed  him  from 
his  TowB.  The  Vope  haviog  done  this,  Carimir  became  king  of 
Poland.  During  his  niga  another  ^ort  was  made  to  introdnoe 
the  Ooepel,  and,  hap[Rly  for  Poland,  with  ntn^  greater  auooese. 
The  Church  now  gradiuJly  extended  her  inilueBce  and  conscJi- 
dated  her  power. 

From  Poland  the  Qosp^  ime  carried  t»  Fomerania,  or,  mors 
correctly  speaking  was  thrust  upen  the  people  at  the  point  ef 
the  Bword.  In  1121  Poland  was  governed  by  Boleelay  III., 
who  subjugated  the  weptem  districts  of  Ibmerania,  and  carried 
captive  thousands  of  the  people,  all  of  whom  be  forced  to  abjitre 
their  idolB,  and  receive  ^ptism.  Kotbing,  however,  was  done 
to  instruct  the  people  in  the  truths  of  Christiamty,  and  henoe 
the  success  was  more  apparent  than  real 

In  the  year  1122  a  Spanish  priest  named  BiNmard  retjueBted 
permiasioQ  to  preach  the  Qoapel  in  Pomerania.  Boleelay  granted 
him  his  request,  and  so,  in  oompany  with  a  chaplain  and  an 
interpreter,  he  proceeded  to  the  town  of  Julin  in  the  gjtfh  of  a 
mendicant.  "l%e  people,"  says  Mr.  Maclear,  "regarded  the 
missionary  witji  profound  disdtwn.  When  he  asserted  that  he 
had  come  as  a  meeeenger  of  God,  theyasfced  how  it  was  possible 
to  believe  that  th«  great  Lord  of  the  world,  gloriotts  in  power, 
and  rich  in  all  rest^jrces,  would  send  aa  His  messenger  a  man 
in  such  a  despicable  garb,  without  even  slioes  ok  his  feet.  *  If 
ibfi  great  Being  had  really  desired  their  conv»sion,  He  would 
have  sent  a  more  suitable  envoy  and  representative.  As  lor 
Bernard,  if  he  had  any  regard  foi;  his  own  safety,  he  had  bettw 
straightway  return  whence  he  qawe^  and  not  discredit  the  name 
of  his  God  by  }»%tending  to  have  a  mi^on  from  TTim,  when,  ia 
reality,  he  only  wanted  relief  in  his  destitution.  Bernard 
replied  by  proposing,  if  they  would  not  believe  his  words,  that 
a  ruinous  house  should  be  s^  on  linv  and  he  himself  flui^  in 
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tbfl  midBt.  'I^  while  tlie  bouae  ia  oonsumed,  I  come  forth 
niiacathed,'  said  he,  '  then  believe  that  I  am  sent  onto  yoa  1^ 
Him  whom,  the  fire  as  well  as  every  other  created  thing  obejs.' 
The  Fomeraniana,  convinced  that  he  was  mad,  urged  him  to 
leave  tlie  place ;  but,  inataad  of  heeding  the  advioe,  Bernard 
struck  down  one  of  the  sacred  images,  on  which  a  riot  ensued, 
and  he  was  hurried  on  board  a  vessel,  vith  tbe  advice^  since  he 
was  BO  eager  to  preach,  to  exercise  hia  talents  in  addressing  the 
£sh  of  the  sea  and  the  fowls  of  Uie  air.*" 

Bernard  now  retired  to  Bamberg,  where  he  met  tbe  bishop 
Otho,  whom  he  ultimatoly  persuaded  to  undertake  tbe  Pome- 
ranian Misaion.  Tbia  time  it  was  determined  to  make  the 
Mission  one  of  pomp  and  grandeur ;  and  eo,  having  persuaded 
Ma  chaplain  Ulnc  and  seven  other  ministers  to  aocompany  him, 
and  being  supplied  witli  costly  robe^  and  presents  for  the 
Pomeranian  nobles,  Otho  set  oat  for  Pomerania.  It  was  on  the 
25th  of  April,  1124,  that  the  Mission  party  left  Bunberg,  and, 
eight  days  afterwards,  tbey  plunged  into  the  vaal^  untrodden 
forests  which  formed  tiie  boundary  between  Poland  and  Pome- 
Tania.  After  six  days'  narohiug,  during  which  they  experienced 
considerable  difficulty  and  danger,  Otbo  and  hia  retloue  arrived 
at  the  river  Notoe,  where  they  were  met  b;  the  Pomeranian 
duke  Wratialay,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army.  At  first 
the  miasiouaries  were  somewhat  alarmed  by  the  warlike  beha- 
viour of  the  soldiers.  It  was  soon,  however,  discovered  tba^no 
mischief  was  intended,  and  so  their  fears  w^ere  allayed.  A 
second  conference  waa  afterwards  held,  ia  which  Wratislay 
gave  Otho  fiill  permiaaion  to  preach  in  his  dominions.  Otho  now 
journeyed  towfuds  Fyritz.  Fasung  through  some  half-ruined 
villages,  a  few  scattered  peasants  were  met^  who,  b«ng  alarmed 
at  tbe  militaiy  nature  of  the  retinue,  flung  themselves  at  Otho'a 
feet,  and  professed  their  wilUngnesa  to  submit  to  his  wishes. 
These  were  at  once  baptiwd.  Pyritz  was  reached  late  in  the 
evening ;  and,  as  the  inhabitanta  were  celebrating  one  of  their 
great  fwtival^  the  missionaries  thought  it  prudent  to  delay 
their  entry  until  the  next  morning.  Soon  after  break  of  day 
the  envoys  of  the  dukes  Boleslay  and- Wratislay  entered  the 
town,  and,  having  summoned  tbe  diiefs  of  the  people,  announced 
to  tiiem  tbe  arrival  of  Otho,  and  urged  them  to  receive  him  and 
his  followers  in  a  &iendly  manner.  The  people  consenting  to 
this,  a  procession  was  formed,  and  Otho,  with  tbe  other  eccle- 
aaatics,  entered  the  town  with  great  pomp.     Soon  after  his 
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entry,  Otho,  in  full  pontifical  robes,  thus  addressed  the  people : 
— "  The  blessing  of  the  Lord  be  upon  you.  We  return  you 
many  thanks  for  having  refreshed  our  hearts  by  your  hearty 
and  loving  reception.  Doubtless  yon  have  alr^idy  heard  the 
object  of  our  coming,  but  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  remind  yon 
again.  For  the  sake  of  your  salvation,  your  happiness,  your  joy, 
■we  have  come  a  long  and  weaiy  way.  And  assuredly  ye  will 
be  happy  and  blessed  if  ye  be  willing  to  listen  to  our  words,  and 
to  acknowledge  the  Lord  your  Creator,  and  to  serve  and  worahip 
Him  only."  About  three  weeks  were  spent  at  Pyrit^  during 
which  tame  the  missionaries  endeavoured  to  instruct  the  people 
in  the  nature  of  the  Christian  religion.  During  this  time  about 
seven  thousand  persons  received  the  rite  of  baptisnL 

From  Fyritz  the  missionaries  passed  on  to  Cammin,  the 
residence  of  Duke  Wratislay.  The  duke's  wife  having  been 
Jong  favourably  disposed  towards  Christianity,  received  Otho 
with  great  cordiality,  and  used  her  influence  in  every  possible 
way  to  further  hia  designa  Here,  as  at  Pyriti,  multitudes  were 
baptized.  From  Cammin  Otho  proceeded  to  Julin,  a  town  in 
the  island  of  Wollin,  and  the  place  ftwcd  whence  Bernard  had 
been  expelled.  The  chiefs  were  violently  opposed  to  the  mis- 
sionary party,  aad  were  firm  in  their  determination  not  to 
admit  them.  At  last  it  was  agreed  to  abide  by  the  decision  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Stettin.  If  they  received  the 
biflhop  and  his  party  then  the  chiefs  of  Julin  would  accept 

Under  the  direction  of  a  guide  the  roiasionaries  now  made 
their  way  to  Stettin.  When  they  reached  the  town  they  met 
with  much  indifierence,  and,  although  allowed  to  eater,  they 
were  not  able  to  accomplish  their  design.  The  people  declared 
that  they  were  quite  content  with  their  gods,  and  esrpressed 
their  deare  to  be  left  alone.      More  than  two  months  were 


Otho,  finding  all  his  efforts  vain,  applied  for  advice  from 
Duke  Boleslay,  as  to  the  course  he  ought  to  puisua  When 
this  became  known  to  the  people,  they  also  sent  to  the  duke^ 
promising  to  adopt  the  new  &ith  if  he  would  giuirantee  to  them 
peace,  and  diminiah  the  annual  tribute  demanded  from  them. 
To  this  request  Boleslay  acceded,  at  the  same  time  intimating 
that,  should  the  people  continue  their  opposition  to  the  mis- 
fiioaaries,  they  might  expect  his  heavy  displeasure.     Otho  now 
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renflwed  his  eshortationa,  ftnd  tuged  upon  the  people  to  show 
the  amcerity  of  their  iiit«titaoa  by  destroying  their  temples  and 
idols,  at  the  same  time  addii^,  that,  if  Hxy  did  not  like  to 
commeace  the  work  themselves,  then  he  and  hie  party  were 
willing  to  do  so.  This  being  agi'eed  to,  Otho,  accompanied  by 
his  clergy,  set  out,  "  with  duta  and  axee,"  says  Mr,  Maclear, 
"  to  essay  the  work  of  demolition,  while  crowda  of  the  towns- 
people stood  anxiously  on  the  wattih  to  see  what  their  own  gods 
would  da  One  temple  fell,  then  another,  and  still  the  bishop's 
retinue  were  ujiharmed.  Thereupon  the  multitude  cried  out, 
'  What  power  can  these  gods  have,  who  do  not  defend  their 
own  abodes }  If  they  cannot  defend  themselves  how  can-  they 
defend  or  advantage  ual'  Hundreds  of  willing  hands  now 
joined  in  the  work  of  demolition,  and,  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time,  four  of  the  largest  temples  were  raaed  to  the  ground,  And 
the  materials  converted  into  fuel,"  One  by  one  the  objects  of 
worship  and  supertttition  were  removed,  and,  before  the  close  of 
the  year,  a  Chriataan  Church  was  erected  in  the  market-place  of 
tiie  town. 

When  the  success  of  the  missionaries  in  Stettin  became 
known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Julin,  they  expressed  a  wish  to 
receive  baptism.  Accordingly  Otho  returned  to  Jnlin,  and, 
shortly  rfterwards,  baptized  lai^  numbers  of  people.  After 
this  Otho  visited  Colbwg  utd  Belgrade.  At  both  places  great 
saccees  attended  his  Uboutsj  multitudes  renounced  their 
idolatry  and  received  baptism. 

At  ^e  commencement  of  the  year  1126  Otho  left  Fomerania 
for  his  own  diocese  of  Bamberg.  Here  he  stayed  about  two 
years,  ajid  then  set  out  on  a  second  visit  to  the  scenes  of  his 
former  labours.  This  time  he  visited  Sasony,  and,  sailing  down 
the  Elbe,  reached  the  town  of  Deromin.  Here  he  met  Duke 
Wratislay,  who  proposed  to  assemble  the  chie&  at  l^e  town  of 
TTsedom,  and  submit  to  them  the  question  of  accepting  the 
Christian  religion. 

At  this  conference  Wratislay  ni^<ed  the  chiefs  to  follow  the 
example  of  their  brethren  at  Stettin  and  Pyrit^  and  cast  away 
their  idola  Otho  also  addressed  the  assembly,  exitorting  them 
to  believe  in  Christ,  and  make  an  open  profession  of  their  faith. 
Oonsiderable  success  attended  this  meeting,  and  many  of  the 
chiefs  and  their  followers  were  subsequently  baptized. 

Wolgast  was  next  visited  Here  considemble  opposition  was 
made  to  the  mlssionariee  by  the  heathen  priests,  who  sought 
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both  b^  threats  and  Btratagem  to  prevent  the  people  receiving 
the  new  religion.  For  a  time  thej  succeeded,  but  at  last  tU^ 
w«re  compelled  to  relinquioh  the  struggle,  and  Otho  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  church,  and  administered  the  rite  of  baptism  to 
lai^  numbei-B  of  the  people. 

In  I12S  Otho  returned  to  Eambet^,  and  spent  the  rest  of  hia 
days  in  superintending  the  oSaiis  of  his  diocesa  He  died  in  the 
fear  1139,  leaving  behind  him  many  aubstantial  moBum^its  (^ 
his  success  as  »  miHsionaiy. 

Thus,  th^i,  did  Christianity  gradually  supplant  Pogtaiism  in 
Europe,  and  the  worohip  of  Christ  took  the  place  of  that  of 
Woden  and  Thor.  Now,  while  it  is  impossible  to  defend  oS 
the  acta  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  promulgation  of  the 
Qospel,  or  agree  with  ail  that  the  missionaries  taught,  yet  we 
cannot  but  rejoice  that  the  Gospel  vjof  proclaimed,  tiiat 
Christian  temples  were  erected,  and  that  schools  of  learning 
were  founded ;  and  that,  by  the  piety  and  zeal,  patience  and 
fortitude,  skill  and  iudiistiy,  of  sudi  men  as  Columhanus, 
Winfrid,  Anskar,  Olaf,  Otho,  and  the  brothers  ConatantJtie  and 
Methodius,  the  poweriiil  tribee  of  the  Celts,  the  Teutons,  and 
^ave  vere  Chnstianiied  and  civilized ;  and  that,  hearing  in 
their  own  tongue  the  wonderful  works  of-  God,  many  were  able 
to  rejoice  in  the  hope  of  eternal  life.  While,  as  Protcatant 
teachers,  we  shall  be  careful  to  show  our  children  the  superiority 
of  our  creed  over  that  of  the  Greek  and  Romish  Churches,  wb 
ought  to  be  candid  enough  to  make  them  acquainted  with  what 
those  Churches  did  to  difiuse  the  Gospel  light  in  the  days  of 
heathen  darkness,  uid  generous  enough  to  accord  to  those  early 
pioneers  the  credit  which  belongs  to  them.  By  reviewing  the 
lives  at  these  early  missionariee  many  practical  lessons  mi^t  be 
drawn,  and  many  lasting  impressions  made,  while  in  many  a 
young  heart  might  be  kindled  a  desire  which  would  seek  its 
satis&ction  in  counexion.  with  the  missionary  activities  of  the 
Church. 

The  Connexion  between  the  Fast  aitd  the  FRGSBi<rr. 

In  the  previous  pages  we  have  traced  the  progress  of  the 
Gospel,  both  in  apcwtolio  days  and  in  later  times;  we  have 
marked  its  progress  through  parts  of  Asia,  of  Africa,  and  of 
Europe ;  and  we  have  contemplated  the  lives  of  some  of  the 
chief  actors  in  the  great  drama.  Now  we  must  follow  its 
onward  course  through   those   parte  of  the  world  not  yet- 
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enligbtened  by  its  heavenly  trntiiB,  and  mark  ita  Ticiamtades 
and  triamphs.  Before  doing  bo,  howerer,  it  will  be  well  to 
linger  for  a  short  time  on  the  tlu«8hold  of  modem  times,  and 
tJioB  fill  up  the  gap  between,  the  post  and  the  present. 

Kot  only  had  the  great  centres  of  oiyilization — Rome,  Athens, 
Alexandria,  Antioch — received  the  Gospel,  but  it  had  been 
carried  to  ooontriee  iar  removed  from  tjioae  centres.  In  the 
distant  East, — perhaps  even  in  India,  in  the  extreme  West, — in 
England  and  Ireland,  in  the  remote  North, — in  Noi-way  and 
Iceland,  and  in  the  almost  impenetrable  forests  of  Scandinavia, 
the  battle  of  truth  had  been  fought,  and  many  victories  had 
been  won.  At  times  the  light  of  truth  had  been  dimmed  by 
the  traditions  of  men,  and  the  liberty  of  the  Qospel  changed 
into  the  bondage  of  ritualism ;  yet,  notwithstanding  ^is, 
progress  was  made^  and  here  and  there  were  fbond  men  &r 
in  advance  of  their  times. 

Thus,  in  oar  own  country,  the  Venerable  Beds,  in  his 
secluded  cell  at  Jairow,  laboured  to  inatruot  the  people  o(  hia 
day,  writing  a  history  of  the  Church,  which  ie  stiil  considered 
an  authority,  and  translating  into  the  Saxon  tongue  parts  of 
Hie  sacred  Scriptures.  At  Whitby,  Chedmon  used  his  poetic 
genius  to  celebrate  the  works  of  creation  and  the  wontters  of 
redemption.  At '  Canterbury,  AlMo  employed  his  pen  in 
combating  the  error  of  transubstaatiation,  and  in  promoting 
the  education  of  the  clergy.  Farther  down  the  stream  of  time, 
Uie  great  battle  between  the  eccleeiastical  and  civil  power  was 
fought  by  Laniranc,  Anselm,  and  Becket,  a  contest  which 
did  not  cease  until  Henry  VIII.  forcibly  severed  the  connexion 
between  the  English  and  Romish  Church.  It  was  oow  that  the 
great  Eildebrand  was  raised  to  the  papal  chair,  under  the  titie 
cf  Qregoiy  VII.  " Hildebrand,"  says  Mr.  Mosheim,  "was  a 
man  of  uncommon  geoiua,  whoee  ambition  in  forming  the  most 
arduous  projects  was  equalled  by  his  dexterity  in  bringing  them 
into  execution.  Sagacious,  crt^ly,  and  intrepid,  nothing  could 
escape  his  penetration,  defeat  his  stratagems,  or  daunt  his 
courage.  Haughty  and  arrogant  beyond  all  measure^  obstinate, 
impetnous,  and  intractabte,  he  looked  up  to  the  summit  of 
umversal  empire  with  a  wlshfiil  eye,  and  laboured  up  the  ascent 

witti  uninterrupted  ardour  and  invincible  perseverance. 

Not  content  to  enlai^e  the  jurisdiction  and  augment  the  opulence 
of  the  See  of  Rome,  he  laboured  inde&tigably  to  render  the 
muver^  Chui.'ch  subject  to  the  despotic  government  and  the 
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arbitraiy  power  of  tile  pontiff  alone,  to  disaolve  tiie  jnrisdiclaon 
which  kings  and  emperors  had  hitherto  exercised  over  the  yaiions 
ordem  of  the  clergy,  and  to  exolude  them  from  all  part  in  Uie 

management  or  distributij:ai  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church 

Bat  the  views  of  Hildebrand  were  not  oonfined  to  the  erection 
of  an  absolute  and  universal  monarchy  in  the  Church ;  they 
aimed  also  at  the  eetablishment  of  a  civil  monarchy  equally 
extensive  and  despotia  Hia  purpose  was  to  engage  in  the  bonds 
of  fidelity  and  allegiance  to  St^  Fet^' — t.e.,  to  the  Roman 
Ponti&— all  the  kings  tuid  princes  of  the  earth,  and  to  esta- 
blish at  Borne  an  annual  assembly  of  bishops,  by  whom  tbe 
contests  which  might  arise  between  kingdoms  or  sovereign 
states  were  to  be  decided,  the  rights  and  pretensions  of  princes 
to  be  examined,  and  the  &to  of  nations  and  empires  to  be  deter- 
tnined."  The  English  and  French  monarcha  wtuml^  opposed 
the  ambition  of  Hildebrand,  and  hence  arose  those  oontesta 
which  marked  the  reigns  of  the  Williams  and  the  Henries. 

Between  the  years  1095  and  1278  the  missionary  zeal  of  the 
Church  took  the  mistaken  form  of  Crusades  to  the  Holy  Land, 
with  a  view  of  reecaing  that  hallowed  spot  from  the  grasp  of  the 
infideL  The  superstition  and  ignorance  of  society  at  that  time 
made  the  harangues  of  Petor  the  Hermit  effective  ;  and  in  the 
fiery  efiiisiona  of  that  Keolot  tbe  people  believed  that  the^  heard 
the  voice  of  Qod  ;  and,  that  they  might  gain  a  title  to  heaveD 
by  their  zeal,  t«nB  of  thousands  willingly  devoted  themselves 
to  the  woi^,  supposing  that  by  thus  leaving  their  home  and 
country  to  take  vengeance  on  the  Turk  they  were  showing  their 
love  to  God.  Eight  sucoeaedve  crusades  were  made ;  and,  when 
Jemsalem  was  at  last  token,  the  most  unohristian  conduct  was 
manifested  by  those  who  c^ed  themselves  soldiers  of  the  Prince 
of  peace.  "  They  marched,"  says  Mr.  Eingsmill,  "  over  heaps 
of  dead  towards  the  holy  sepulchre ;  and,  while  their  hands 
were  yet  polluted  with  the  blood  of  bo  many  innocent  persona, 
sung  anthems  to  the  oommon  Baviour  of  mankind."  And  yet 
the  crusades  were  not  unmixed  evils.  They  served  to  check  tiie 
onward  march  of  the  Turks,  who  at  one  time  threatened  to 
overran  the  whole  of  Europe.  By  them  the  East  and  the  West 
were  brought  into  oontaot,  and  thus  they  were  indirectly  the 
means  of  unarming  the  prejudice  of  both  Turk  and  Oiriatian. 
In  drawing  off  the  feudal  lords,  they  served  as  safety-valves, 
relieving  the  people  of  the  pressure  of  vassalage,  and  enabling 
them  to  prepare  for  the  struggle  for  liberty  which  they  were 
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mibaequently  called  to  fight.  In  the  miaglii^  together  of  master 
and  servant  npon  the  same  field  of  danger,  and  fumiBhing  each 
with  the  opportunity  of  giving  or  receiving  a  kindness,  the 
rough,  overb^tring  spirit  of  the  one  vas  fioftened,  and  the  nobler 
feelings  of  the  other  called  out.  In  the  vows  whieh  bound 
together  the  knighte  of  St  John,  and  made  them  the  models  of 
chivalrouB  disinterestedness,  and  the  enemies  of  all  oppression, 
were  sown  the  seeds  of  that  generoaity  and  love  of  fair  pl&y 
which  characterize  the  English  gentleman.  They  had,  however, 
one  baneful  effect  They  led  men  to  look  upon  Uie  gword  as  the 
great  weapon  by  which  the  battles  of  God  were  to  be  fought, 
and  thus  to  assomate  persecution  with  differences  of  opinion  in 
matters  of  faith. 

While  the  zealous  cruaBders  were  busy  in  the  East  endeavour- 
ing to  subdue  the  Moh&mmedanB,  and  bring  them  within  the 
pale  of  the  Church,  there  were  within  the  Church  herself  those 
who  sought  to  work  a  complete  reformation  in  her  practices. 
These  persons  were  afterwards  known  as  the  Yallenses,  or 
inhabitants  of  the  valleys,  Albigenses ;  and  later,  Waldenses, 
from  Peter  Waldo,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Lyons,  who  lived 
about  the  year  1170.  In  vain  the  priests  proclaimed  against 
these  reformers ;  in  vain  councils  were  assembled  and  papal 
bulls  issued  ;  the  number  of  the  heretics  increased,  and  by  their 
moral  power  considerably  damaged  the  reputafioa  of  both 
priest  and  Church.  In  this  extremity  Rome  detennined  to  put 
down  hj  force  what  she  could  not  subdue  \yy  argument,  and  so 
when  ^e  fiery  crusaders  returned  &om  Jerusalem  a  crusade 
was  made  a^inst  these  foee  at  home.  "  Against  the  Wal- 
denses," gays  Thuanna,  "when  exquisite  puniahmente  availed 
little,  and  the  evil  was  exasperated  'k^  the  remedy  which  had 
been  unseasonably  applied,  and  their  numbers  increased  daUy, 
at  length  complete  armies  were  raised,  and  a  war  of  no  less 
weight  than  what  our  people  had  before  waged  against  the 
Sarscens  was  decreed  against  them ;  the  event  of  which  was, 
that  th^  were  either  slain,  put  to  flight,  spoiled  everywhere  of 
their  goods  and  dignities,  and  dispersed  here  and  there,  than 
that  ftonvinoed  of  their  error  they  repented.  So  that  they  who 
had  at  first  defended  themselves  by  arms,  at  last  overcome  by 
arms,  fled  into  Provence  and  the  neighbouring  Alps  of  the 
French  territory,  and  found  shelter  for  their  lives  aud  doc- 
trines in  those  places.  Part  withdrew  into  C^bria,  and 
continued  ibeie  a  long  whila     Part  passed  into  Qermany, 
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and  fixed  their  abode  among  the  Bohemians,  and  in  Poland 
and  IdTouia.  Others  tiiniing  to  the  West  obtained  refuge 
in  Britain." 

The  peraecutioa  agaioBt  the  Waldenid&n  Ohristiana  'was 
oairied  on  with  the  greatest  fury  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
during  which  time  the  greatest  barbarities  were  practised 
under  the  guise  of  religion.  Neither  age  nor  sex  was  spared, 
and  the  valleys  of  Piedmont  ran  down  with  blood.  When 
contemplating  this  fe»rfiil  carnage  we  are  led  to  join  with 
Milton  in  saying, — 

**  Arenge,  O  Lord,  tlij  ■laughtei'il  wints,  wliote  bonei 
Idfl  acstter'd  on  the  Alpine  moaataini  cold  i 
Sv'u  them  who  kept  thj  truth  to  pare  of  old. 
When  all  our  EithOTa  norsbipped  stocks  and  atoiua, 
Forget  not  j  in  thj  book  record  their  groons 
Who  were  thj  aheep,  and  in  their  ancieat  fold, 
Slain  bj  the  blood;  Fiedmontese,  thai  roll'd 
Mother  with  inlant  down  the  rooki.    Tluat  moMU 
The  Tales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  thej 
To  heaven.    Their  martjr'd  blood  and  uhea  sow 
O'er  all  Italian  fields,  where  still  doth  sway 
The  Triple  tyrant  j  that  fram  these  ma;  grow 
A  hundredfold,  who  haWog  leatn'd  thy  way, 
Eariy  ms;  fly  the  Babjloniui  woe." 

Keither  the  State  nor  &e  Inqtumlaon  waa  able  to  quench  the 
light  which  had  been  lit;  and  in  spite  of  both  it  burned  the 
bnghter.  In  England  Wicliff  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Lollards,  manfully  opposed  the  errors  of  Borne,  and  in  hia 
study  at  Lntterfonl  truialated  the  Scriptures  into  the  Knglish 
language,  thus  becoming  the  preouraor  of  the  Reformation. 
In  Bohemia  John  Hues  and  Jerome  of  Prague  did  for  that 
oountiy  what  Wicliff  had  done  for  England  These  men 
translated  Wicliff's  works,  and  boldly  preached  justificatiim 
by  faith.  Subsequently  they  sealed  their  &ith  with  their 
blood.  Their  influence,  however,  did  not  die  with  them;  of 
each  it  could  be  well  said,  "  He  betog  dead  yet  speaheth." 
What  they  had  written  and  preaclted  entered  deeply  into 
men's  minda,  and  prepared  them  to  espouse  the  cause  of  truth 
when  other  champions  were  raised  up^  Thus,  when  Luther  in 
Germany,  and  Zwingle  in- SwitzerWd,  i^peared  as  leaders  r£ 
the  Reformation,  they  were  joined  by  many  who  had  long  been 
waiting  the  advent  of  such  men.. 
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In  England,  aa  on  the  Continent,  all  things  were  nlently 
pr^xuing  the  way  for  the  Reformation.  There  iraa  a  general 
peiTudirg  sense  of  the  intolerance  and  eorrupti<m  of  the 
Romish  clergy,  and  a  growing  desire  to  Hmit  tlie  power  of  the 
Pope.  The  cirenlatioo  of  Wieliff's  works  had  given  the 
people  a  deep  sense  of  the  need  of  personal  holiness,  and  the 
necessity  for  the  pardon  of  sin — not  from  a  prieat  or  the  Pope, 
bnt  from  Ood.  Thna,  then,  the  great  Protestant  dootrines  were 
hid  in  men's  hearts  as  a  lat«nt  power  which  only  needed  some 
&TOurable  drciunstaiices  to  manifest  itself.  When,  therefore, 
by  the  inveutaon  of  printing  the  people  were  able  to  reed  the 
Word  of  Ood,  apd  the  writings  of  such  men  aa  Hera  Plowman 
and  Chaucer,  as  well  aa  those  of  the  German  and  Swiss 
Reformers,  the  truth,  which,  like  a  germ,  had  been  hiddea 
in  the  heart,  now  developed  itself;  and  Latimer,  and 
Bidley,  and  Fullinger,  found  earnest  listeners  and  zealous 
followers. 

Both  in  England  and  cm  the  Continent  the  Cbnroh  c^ 
Rome  xainly  endeavoured  to  smother  the  flame  which  had 
been  kindled.  The  Inquisition  invented  ite  tortures;  and  in 
many  a  market-place  were  heard  the  groans  of  its  victims.  The 
policy  of  Rome  only  served  to  deepen  the  hatred  which  men 
felt  for  that  church,  and  gave  to  very  many  a  wholesome  dread 
of  that  petsecuting  system. 

With  the  death  of  Maiy,  the  English  church  was  freed  from 
persecution,  and  then  those  who  had  sought  an  asylum  in 
foreign  lands  returned  to  their  homes,  brining  with  them  an 
intense  dislike  of  everything  which  savoured  of  Popery. 
When  they  arrived,  they  found  many  who  fully  sympathized 
with  them,  and  hence  arose  a  party — the  Puritans— who 
would  make  no  compromise  with  Rome,  nor  consent  to  walk 
in  any  of  the  old  paths.  To  these  men  the  policy  of  Elizabeth 
was  distasteful ;  and  in  her  reign  the  rupture  became  more 
severe. 

The  contest  between  the  Puritans  and  the  High  church 
party  was  continued  through  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.,  the  breach  becoming  wider  and  wider  every 
year,  until  at  last  a  complete  separation  was  effected,  and  the 
ChristianB  of  England  were  divided  into  two  classes — Church- 
men and  Nonconformists. 

In  the  course  of  time,  men  quieted  down,  and  the  Church 
slept      While  she  slept,  the  enemy  sowed  tares  among  the 
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irheat;  and,  for  muiy  yean,  tbe  rdii^ouB  life  in  EngUnd 
was  at  a  very  low  ebb.  From  tbis  sleep,  however,  God  in  his 
mercy  rouaed  her,  by  the  preaching  of  Whitfield  and  Wesl«;- 
A  new  life  was  now  infuaed  into  the  Church — a  life  wiiidi 
manifeated  itself  in  a  deaire  to  spread  abroad  the  knowled^  of 
Ghriat  Aa  a  result  of  this,  heathen  couatriea  were  visited, 
and  the  Ooepel  carried  to  the  utmoat  parte  of  the  earth. 
What  was  the  &uit  of  that  awakening — what  was  aocomplisbed 
by  the  Protcetant  miaaionariee  of  t£iB  and  other  oonntriea— 
must  now  engage  our  attention ;  and,  following  the  roote 
suggested  by  oar  title,  we  journey  from  "  Pole  to  Pole  " — 
"  From  Ommland'i  iaj  "■"'™*"tf, 
3^  Indu'a  oat«l  itamnd," — 

and  linger  here  and  there  to  contemplate  the  wondera  of 
redeeming  grace,  tbe  power  of  the  Uoepel,  and  its  adaptatiui 
to  the  wants  of  the  human  souL 
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CHAPTER  V. 


S  riTTBODTICTION  OF  THE  GOSPBIi  INTO  GBEEKLAHD, 
lABBADOB,  AND  NOBIH  AURBIOA. 


OroenlAnd  Bud  the  Esqnimnu— The  Edigion  and  Buparttitiotu  of  the 
Qreenlanden— Views,  respecting  the  Sonl  tnd  Futurity — EarlyEfforte 
to  evangelize  the  People — Lsboan  of  Huu  Egede  and  the  Brotheni 
Stack — Pw«eiit  State  of  the  Minion.— Fint  Missionary  Efforts  in 
Labrador  —  Early  failures  and  Suoceesea  —  Present  State  of  the 
Mission. —  The  Sorth  Amerioan  Indians-~Tbeir  Sopostitions  and 
Forms  of  Worsbip— The  Eint  Missionary  and  the  First  Conrert — 
General  Berisw  of  Miseiomuy  Efforts  among  the  Indians— Statistica 
of  Charches  and  Sohoob. 


THE  HrrRODDOnON  OP  THE  (K)9PBI.  IHTO  GEEENL4HD. 

ORRKNi.Ain)  was  discorerod  hy  xa  Icelander,  named  Quubioao, 
about  the  b^inniag  of  the  tenth  century.  It  was  shortly 
afterwards  visited  by  another  Icelandic  chief)  named  Eric 
lUude,  or  £rio  the  lied,  vho  spent  several  years  in  exploring 
the  couatry ;  and,  from  the  exaggemted  accounts  he  gave  of 
its  verdure, .  it  vas  called  Oreeniand.  Boon  after  this,  a 
settlement  'was  made  on  its  coast;  and  in  the  course  of  a 
'  few  years,  a  considerable  colony  was  formed,  and  a  regular 
trade  established. 

For  some  centtuies  the  commercial  interooniBe  between 
Greenland  and  Norway  was  regularly  maintained ;  but  at  the 
banning  <^  tlie  fifteenth  oentuiy  all  intercourse  ceased,  and 
the  colonists  were  left  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  civilised 
world,  and  subsequently  all  traoea  of  their  existence  were  lost. 
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I'rom  tluB  time  imtU  Uie  middle  of  the  sixteeatlL  centaty,  there 
appeari  to  have  been  no  communicatioa  between  Greenland  and 
the  other  countaiee  of  Europe,  In  1576,  Martin  Frobisher,  the 
grettt  navigHtor,  set  sail  ^m  England,  and  succeeded  in 
Teaohing  the  coast  From  that  time,  several  attempts  vera 
made  to  find  the  lost  colonists,  and  opeu  up  the  country  to 
trade;  but  no  suoceea  attended  the  efforts,  and'  nothing 
was  done  to  evangelize  the  people,  until  the  year  1721, 
when  Hans  Egede,  a  clergymen  from  Yaogen,  in  Norway, 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  family,  landed  at  Baal'a 
River,  in  latitude  64  d^  S^  and  commenced  hia  work  as  a 
missionary. 

The  natives  of  Greenland  are  Esquimanz.  When  first 
visited  by  Europeans,  they  were  found  to  be  in  a  state  of 
savage  barbarity,  yet  not  deficient  in  natural  nndemtauding. 
Their  personal  appeanmce  and  domestic  habits  were  most 
disagreeable.  "Their  habitual  dirtiness,"  says  David  Grants 
in  his  "History  of  Greenland,"  "extends  even  to  the  preparation 
o£  their  viotu^  A  hettle  is  seldom  washed,  except  the  d<^ 
chance  to  lick  it  clean.  The  cooked  meat  is  served  up  in 
wooden  dishet^  after  the  soup  h^a  been  drunk  off  with  ladlea 
The  raw  flesh  ia  laid  on  the  ground,  or  an  old  akin  but  very 
Uttle  cleaner.  They  use  no  kmfe  or  fork  at  meals.  They  tear 
fowls  in  pieces  with  their  fingers,  and  fiisten  on  with  their  teeth 
on  a  whtde  piece  of  fish  or  flesh  meat,  without  any  ceremony. 
At  the  end  of  their  repast,  they  take  a  knife,  and  scrape  tie 
grease,  with  whatever  persjuration  has  exuded  fit>m  their  fiice^ 
into  their  mouths.  When  they  intend  to  treat  a  European 
with  particular  polit«neeB,  previous  to  offering  him  a  piece  of 
meat,  they  take  off  tlie  blood  aod  fllth  which  it  has  contiacted 
in  the  kettle.  If  the  gift  be  declined,  it  is  considered  as  a 
gross  insult^  and  an  affront  done  to  their  haepitalify." — (Vol.  I, 
p.  134.) 

Though  the  general  deportment  of  the  people  whs  cwderly, 
and  t^eir  intercourse  with  each  other  in  every  way  beooming, 
yet  th^  indulged  in  many  secret  piactioes  which  evidenced 
their  moral  degradation. 

"  The  women,"  says   Mr.  Oranti,   "  frequently  live   eighty 

.  years  and  upwards.     At  this  age,  those  among  them  who  are 

not  condemned  for  witchcraft  uniformly  become  instruments  of 

mischief;  betaking  themselves  to  lying,  slandering,  or  matcb- 

m^n^    to  gain  a  livelihood;    and,   above  all,    instil  their 
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ridiculoos  BnperBtitiona  into  tbe  minda  of  yoang  pereons, 
Uiereby  prerenting  them  Irom  a  raticmal  inqniiy  into  the 
truths  of  ChriBtianitf." 


The  ReLIOIOIT  AMD  SuPERSTITIOITH   op  THB  OaEENLANDEBa. 

The  early  visitors  to  OreeDland  considered  the  inhabitanta  to 
haye  been  gross  idolaters— that  they  prayed  to  the  sun,  and 
sacrificed  to  the  deviL  Closer  observation  and  contact  with  the 
nativea,  ho-wever,  have  proved  that  what  w&a  considered  an  act 
of  -worahip  wax  but  an  act  cf  investigation.  The  people 
constaatly  ascend  some  eminence,  and  turn  their  eyes  towards 
the  sun,  in  order  that,  from  the  colour  of  the  aky,  and  the 
nature  of  the  clouds,  they  may  conjecture  whether  fair  or 
stormy  weather  may  be  expected.  Also^  what  were  supposed 
to  be  the  remuns  of  their  altArs  and  sacrificial  fires  ard  now 
known  to  be  the  aten  of  their  smnmer  residences.  They 
api>ear  to  have  no  apparent  worship,  nor  any  religious 
ceremcmies  whatsoever ;  yet  they  had  some  obeoure  idea 
of  a  Wvine  Being.  This  latter  point  is  substantiated  by 
tie  following  remarkable  anecdote  : — "  A  company  of  baptized' 
Greenlandera,"  says  Mr.  Crantz,  "one  day  expressed  their 
astonishment  that  they  had  spent  their  lives  in  a  staEo  ot 
sudi  complete  ignorance  and  thoughtlessness.  One  of  the 
party  immediately  rose  up,  and  spoke  as  follows  : — '  It  is  true 
we  were  ignorant  heathens,  and  knew  nothing  of  Ood  and  a 
Redeemer ;  for  who  could  have  informed  us  of  their  existence 
before  yoa  arrived  1  Yet  I  have  often  thought,  "  A  kajak,  with 
the  darts  belonging  to  it,  does  not  exist  of  itself,  but  must  be 
made,  with  the  trouble  and  skill  of  men's  hands  ;  and  he  who 
does  not  understand  the  use  of  it  easily  spoils  it.  Now,  the 
least  bird  is  oompoaed  with  greater  art  than  the  best  kajak, 
and  no  man  can  make  a  bird  Man.  is  still  more  exquisitely 
oiade  then  all  other  animals.  Who,  then,  has  made  him  }  He 
comee  from  his  pareate,  and  they  came  ^;ain  from  their 
parents.  But  whence  came  the  first  man  t  He  must  have 
grown  out  of  the  earth.  But  why  do  men  not  grow  out  of  the 
earti  now-a-days  I  And  from  whence  do  the  earth,  sea,  sim, 
and  stars,  proceed  1  There  must  neoeesarily  be  some  one  who 
baa  created  everything,  who  has  always  existed,  and  can  have 
no  end.     He  must  be  inconceivably  more  powerful  and  skilful 
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than  the  wisest  of  men.  He  must  also  be  veiy  good,  becange 
eveiything  that  He  has  made  ia  so'  useful  and  neceseary  far  tig. 
Did  I  but  know  Him,  what  love  and  leapeot  ehould  I  feel  for 
Him  !  But  who  hae  seen  or  convened  with  Him  1  iNone  of 
U8  men  !  Yet  there  be  men,  too,  who  know  something  abonl 
Him,  With  anoh  I  would  willing  converse,"  As  soon, 
therefon^  as  I  heard  from  you  of  this  Great  Being,  I 
believed  jou  immediately  and  willingly,  having,  for  a  length  of 
time,  longed  after  such  information.' " 


YlEWS  BEBPECHNO  TBI  SoDL. 

The  Greenlanders,  in  their  unconverted  state,  have  vaj 
vague  notions  respecting  the  nature  of  the  soul.  Some  conmder 
that  the  soul  is  eo  nearly  allied  to  matter,  that  it  may  be  taken 
out  of  the  body,  be  divided  into  a  number  of  pailfl,  lose  a 
portion  of  its  substance,  be  repaired  when  damaged,  and  even 
go  astray  out  of  the  body  for  a  considerable  time.  Othoa 
believe  that  man  has  two  souls — namely,  the  shadow  and  the 
breath.  These  persons  think  that  in  the  night  the  shadow 
forsakes  the  body,  and  goes  a-himting,  dancing,  or  visiting. 
Others,  again,  believe  in  the  migration  of  the  soul,  and 
suppose  that,  as  soon  as  a  person  dies,  his  soul  animates  some 
new-born  infant,  who  receives  the  name  of  the  departed,  and  is, 
from  that  time,  adopted  by  the  survivois.  l^iis  is  called, 
the  "  re-animation  of  the  defunct."  There  are  others  who 
hold  l^t  the  soul  is  purely  spiritual — entirely  diatanct  from  the 
body,  and  from  matter  in  general — that  it  requires  no  earthly 
sustenance, — and  that,  while  the  body  corrupts  in  the  gnve, 
the  soul  retabs  its  life  and  consciousness. 

Equally  coniiiBed  and  vague  are  the  ojnnions  held  Teapeding 
'  a  future  state.  Thus,  some  believe  the  state  of  the  soul  after 
death  to  be  unchangeable,  but  much  more  happy  than  when  in 
the  body.  But  where  this  happiness  is  found,  they  have  nc 
idea.  Others  suppose  that  the  soiU  passes  to  the  depth  ot 
the  sea ;  others,  the  deep  chasm  in  the  rocks,  where  the  great 
spirit  Torngarsuk  dwells.  It  ia  held  that  the  soul  does  not 
pass  at  once  into  this  place  of  happiness,  but  must  first  sUde, 
for  five  days  or  more,  down  a  rough  lock.  If  any  soul  has  to 
take  this  journey  in  stormy  weather,  the  relatives  abstain  from 
certain  meats,  and  from  bustling  work,  so  that  the  spirit  maj 
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not  "be  distarbed  or  lost  upon  ita  dangerous  jonm^.  Othera, 
a^tin,  believe  tbat,  when  the  soul  leavee  the  body,  it  passes  to 
the  h^hest  heavens  above  the  rainbow.  It  is  supposed  to  paaa 
tluther  so  rapidly,  that  the  same  evening  in  which  it  leavee 
the  body  it  arrives  at  the  moon  (which  ia  supposed  to  have 
ouoe  been  a  Greenlaader).  Here  the  soul  dances,  and  playa  at 
ball  with  its  companions.  Afi«rwards  it  encamps  on  the 
borders  of  a  lai^  lake,  well  stocked  with  fish  and  water- 
fo'wL  There  is  another  party,  who  consider  that  only  the 
useless,  idle  people  ascend  into  the  aky,  where  they  are  lean 
and  feeble,  having  no  reet,  on  account  of  the  rapid  motion  of 
the  heavens. 


BtLDcr  n)  Good  un>  Evil  Spirits. 

^Besides  the  soul  of  man,  the  Greenlanders  believe  in  other 
spirits — some  greater,  some  lesser.  Of  these,  two  are  pre- 
eminent— a  good  and  a  bad  gpirit.  The  gQod  spirit  is  called 
Tomgarsuk.  He  is  the  oracle  of  the  Angekoks,  or  wizards, 
who  ma.ke  journeys  to  him,  to  consult  him  as  to  diseases  and 
their  cure,  fishing,  and  the  change  of  weather.  The  other  great 
spirit  ia  a  female  without  name,  by  some  supposed  to  be  the 
wife  of  Tomgarauk.  The  natives  of  the  most  northerly  part  of 
the  conntry  believe  her  to  be  the  daught«r  of  a  might;  Angekok. 
She  is  sapposed  to  live  under  the  ocean,  in  a  large  house,  where 
she  is  surrounded  by  all  the  sea  monatete,  who  are  kept  en- 
thralled by  her  spelL  None  but  the  Angekoks  can  ever  see  the 
great  spirits,  but  those  of  leaser  power — such  as  the  spirits  of 
the  air,  water,  and  fire — are  supposed  te  be  seen  by  the  common 
people. 

Before  any  one  can  assume  the  office  of  Angekok,  or  divine, 
he  must  procure  one  of  the  spirits  of  the  elements  for  his 
Tomgak,  or  familiar.  In  caiter  to  obtain  this  spirit,  "the 
aspirant,"  says  Mr.  Oantz,  "must  retire  for  a  time  into  a 
desert,  cut  off  from  the  society  of  every  human  being,  and 
spend  his  solitude  in  profound  meditation,  or  in  invoking 
Tomgarsuk  to  send  him  a  Tomgak.  This  separation  &om 
mankind,  his  tasting  and  emaciation  of  body,  together  with  the 
severe  exercise  of  his  mind,  throw  the  imaginative  Realties  into 
disorder,  and  various  figaree  of  men,  beasts,  and  monsters 
swim  before  his  disturbed  brain.     He  readily  supposes  these  to 
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be  real  spiritnal  existoucea,  dnoe  he  thinks  of  notlimg  else,  and 
this  throws  hie  body  into  Tiolent  oonTuImoDB,  which  he  kiboon 
to  augment  and  cherish.  Some  who  are  devoted  to  the  art  from 
in&ncf — and  who  are  distingoiBhed  by  a  particular  dreet — ^find 
little  difficolty  in  tlie  imitation.  Borne,  moreover,  give  out  that 
the?  tdt  down  on  a  large  stone,  invoke  Tomgaisuk,  and  tell  him 
tiieir  desire.  On  his  appearance  the  aapirant  oriee  out  and  dies. 
At  the  end  of  three  days  he  oomes  to  life  agun,  axd  receives  a 
Ton^iak,  who,  o&  hie  demre,  instils  into  him  all  power  and 
knowledge,  and  conducts  him  on  hie  jonmey  to  henyen  or  hell." 
Many  foolish  acts  t^  ju^ery  attend  the  setting  out  on  this 
supposed  jonmey ;  and  those  who  have  performed  it  posseaB 
much  power  over  the  common  people,  who  are  naturally  veiy 
supeTBtitiouH. 

Such,  then,  was  the  GreenUndw.  All  honour,  therefore,  to 
the  christian  soldier  who  first  invaded  that  land  of  darkness, 
and  unfurled  upon  its  inhospitable  shores  the  Qospel-bannei. 
All  honour  to  Hana  Egede,  who  left  home  and  fnends,  anil 
counted  not  his  life  dear  unto  himself  so  tiiat  he  might  "  testify 
the  goe^  of  the  grace  o(  Ood." 

EA£LT  EfFOBTB  to  EtAKQEUZE  the   PeOPLK — MlBSIONAST 

Labours  auong  the  Greenlakdebs. 

Although  it  is  pretly  certain  that  the  Norw^ian  Ohristian^ 
early  in  the  eleventh  century,  promoted  missionary  trnterprisea 
on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  all 
traces  of  their  work  were  snbsequentiy  lost,  and  that  from  that 
period  until  the  year  1731  nothing  was  done  to  convert  the 
natives  of  this  icebonnd  land.  It  was  in  the  year  1708  that 
Mr.  Hana  !E^;ede  first  cherished  the  desire  to  visit  Greenland ; 
and  although  all  his  friends  endeavoured  to  diffiiuade  him  from 
attempting  what  they  considered  a  wild,  visionaiy  scheme,  yet 
he  persevered  ;  and,  after  thirteen  years  of  patient  struggling, 
he  obtained  hdp  frvm  the  King  of  Denmark  to  establish  a  colony 
for  trade  on  the  shores  of  Greenland.  After  numerous  hin- 
drances and  delajra,  early  in  the  spring  of  1721  Hans  Egede^  with 
his  wife  and  children,  sailed  f^m  Bergen  in  the  ship  Hope. 
When  they  approached  the  land,  "  they  found  no  Greenland," 
says  Mr.  Stevensoji,  "  but  endless  hummocks  of  ice,  which  th^ 
coasted  for  weary  days,  and  in  imminent  danger  of  shipwred^ 
^aatil  they  lauded  at  a  small  bay,  and  began  to  build  cai  Hope'i 
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Island."  Tety  little  progreaa  was  made  by  the  muaioiiaiy  and 
colonistH,  either  ia  evangelizing  the  natives  or  in  establishing 
trade.  The  people  avoided  them,  and  much  difSc-ulty  was 
experienced  in  learning  the  language,  so  that  it  wbs  a  long  time 
before  Mr.  Egede  could  translat*  any  part  of  the  Bible.  At  the 
end  of  two  years,  however,  some  portions  of  the  Scripture, 
blether  with  some  prayers  and  hymns,  were  ready  for  iiae. 
Mr.  £^;ede  continued  to  labour  alone  until  1723,  in  which  year 
Mr.  Top  arrived  in  Greenland  as  his  assistant.  I^ot  much 
Bucceaa  attended  the  labours  of  the  miaaionaries.  "  At  £rst  the 
people  listened  willingly,  but  too  frequent  repetition  excited 
disinclination  to  attend,  especially  if  the  religious  service  inter- 
fered with  some  intended  diversion,  or  hunting  excursion.  If 
an  Angekok  was  present,  and  wished  to  practise  his  incanta- 
tions, no  devotion  was  to  be  thought  cf ;  for  if  the  misaionaries 
persisted  in  reading,  they  were  mocked.  They  were  openly 
reproached  with  lying,  because  the  Angekoks,  who  had  been  in 
h^ven,  had  seen  no  Son  of  God  there,  nor  had  found  the 
firmament  so  out  of  repair  as  to  be  in  danger  of  a  dissolution," 

In  1731,  Christian  the  Sixth  of  Denmark  determined  to 
relinquish  the  colony,  and  seat  out  an  order  for  its  abandon- 
ment, at  the  same  time  commendiag  all  the  settlers  to  return 
home.  Mr.  Egede  was  to  stay  if  he  wished,  and  any  of  the 
settieis  who  might  choose  to  remain  with  him  were  to  be  at 
liberty  to  do  so ;  but  all  were  given  to  understand  that  they 
were  not  to  expect  any  turther  help  &om  the  Government. 

None  of  the  coloniste  were  willing  to  stay,  and  so  either  Mr. 
Egede  must  remain  alone,  or  abandon  the  mission  altogether. 
Application  was  now  made  to  the  governor  HJid  the  council  to 
appoint  ten  sailors  who  might  remain  with  hiin.  To  this  the 
governor  ultimately  agreed.  All  the  rest  now  left  the  country, 
and  Hans  Egede  and  his  little  puiiy  were  cut  off  from  the  rest 
of  civilized  life.  When  the  governor  left  Greenland,  Mr.  Egede 
sent  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  King  of  Denmark.  Tins  seems  to 
have  made  some  impression  on  his  mind;  and,  In  the  course  of 
the  next  year,  he  seat  out  »  ship  laden  with  sbotes  for  the 
mission. 

During  the  next  year  a  dreadfol  calamity  befel  the  inhabit- 
ants, in  the  breaking  out  of  the  amall-pox,  which  seems  to  have 
been  introduced  into  Greenlwid  by  one  of  the  native  boys  who 
accompanied  the  colonists  when  they  left  the  country,  a.nd  who 
had  DOW  retimwd  to  hia  Jwiuft    Jba  disease  mad»  tba  most 
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fearfol  ravages ;  Rnd,  aa  it  had  never  been  aeett  before,  no  one 
knew  bow  it  should  be  treated.  Such  was  the  conatematioD  of 
tiie  people  that  eome  plunged  themselves  into  the  sea,  others 
stabbed  themselves,  and  otheis  gave  themselveg  up  to  wild 
deepajr.  "Astotinded  hy  the  greatneeB  of  the  calamity,"  says 
Mr.  Crantz,  "  tlie  living  n^lected  to  bewail  the  death  of  their 
nearest  relatives.  No  traces  of  human  prudence,  much  less  oi 
religious  feeling,  marked  the  acene  of  misery.  The  more  aged 
would,  indeed,  sometimee  cry  to  God  in  tiieir  distrets;  but, 
when  no  help  came,  they  gave  utterance  to  their  thoughts  in 
blaaphemoua  language,  and  refused  to  hear  of  patience  and 
resignation." 

Mr.  Egede  and  the  Moravian  missionaries  who  had  lately 
arrived  (Matthew  and  Christian  Stach)  exertad  themselves  to 
alleviate  the  sufferings  of  die  poor  Oreenlandem  Tfaey  nursed 
all  who  came  to  them,  and  even  filled  their  bedrooms  with  the 
sick.  This  kindness  reached  the  beait  of  some  of  the  natdvea ; 
and  one  especially,  who  had  often  shown  great  animosity  to  the 
missionaries,  said,  "Tou  have  been  more  kind  to  ua  than  we 
have  been  to  one  another ;  you  have  fed  us  when  we  were 
tarnishing ;  you  have  buried  our  dead,  who  else  would  have 
been  a  prey  to  dogs,  fozes,  and  mvena ;  and  you  have  told  us 
of  God,  and  a  better  life  hereafter."  Fop  a  period  of  more 
than  a  year  this  disease  raged  among  the  people  and  deva8tat«d 
the  whole  coimtiy  around  for  a  distance  of  nearly  forty  leagues 
northward  of  the  settlement  and  forty  southward.  The  total 
number  who  died  by  it  was  estimated  at  upwards  of  two 
thousand. 

In  the  year  1734  three  additional  missionari«e  arrived  from 
Copenhagen,  intending  to  form  a  new  colony  in  Disco  Bay. 
Mr.  Egede  had  now  been  labouring  among  the  people  f^ 
thirteen  years,  and  finding  himself  much  enfeebled  both  in  body 
and  mind,  he  resolved  to  return  to  Europe,  cornddering  that  he 
oould  better  serve  the  cause  of  the  mission  by  giving  the  ting 
and  others  information  as  to  its  state,  and  pleading  its  cause  at 
homa  Before  he  could  oany  out  his  inten^on,  Mr.  Egede  was 
colled  to  pass  through  a  severe  trial  in  the  deatt  of  his  wife — 
the  wife  who  for  six  years  had  uiged  him  not  to  viu.t  Green- 
land ;  the  wife  who  afterwards  repelled  all  entreaties  to  abandon 
the  project ;  the  wife  who,  when  doubts  and  feats  weU  nigh 
crushed  the  missionary's  spirit,  was  the  only  one  to  exhilnt 
fidth  and  oSw  consolation ;  this  wife  was  now  taken  from  him, 
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and  he  moat  take  her  dust  only  to  his  natiye  share.  In 
August,  1736,  Mr.  Egede  sailed  from  Qreenland,  ajid,  aiter  a 
Toyage  of  seren  weeks,  ho  arrived  at  Copenhagen.  He  lost  no 
time  in  seeing  the  king,  and  making  him  fully  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  iJie  mission.  By  his  reoommend&tion,  a  seminary 
'^is  instituted  for  the  education  of  catechists  and  miBsionariea 
for  Cbeenland. 

Such  were  tlie  inauspicioofi  ciroumstancee  attending  the 
mission  shortly  after  the  Moravian  Brethren  joined  it,  that 
one  of  their  number  had  serious  thoughts  of  returning  to 
Europe.  To  add  to  th^  difficulties,  the  expected  supplies 
&om  home  did  not  arrive,  and  as  a  consequence  the  whole  party 
were  reduced  to  the  greateet  state  of  want.  The  only  food 
which  they  could  obtain  at  times  was  raw  sea-weed.  "  At 
length,"  says  Mr,  Crant«^  "  God  disposed  a  strsnger  of  the  name 
f£  Ippegau  to  come  thirty  leagues  to  the  south  to  them,  who 
offered  to  sell  to  them  r^ularly  all  the  food  he  could  spare." 
This  Greeolander  had  accidentally  met  with  the  missionaries 
in  the  summer,  when  th.ey  bad  lost  their  way  among  the  islands 
in  one  of  tiieir  voyages.  He  had  on  that  occasion  treated  them 
with  great  kindness,  and  appears  to  have  been  struck  with  their 
manner  and  conversation.  "  The  Brethren  now  accustomed 
tiiemselvee  to  eating  seals'  flesh,  and  prepared  their  scanty 
stock  of  oatmeal  with  train  oil,  which,  revolting  as  it  is  to  an 
European  stomach,  whs  to  them  a  luxury  in  comparison  with 
the  old  tallow  candles  they  had  before  been  obliged  to  use  for 
that  purpose."  After  enduring  the  most  severe  trials  for  more 
than  a  year,  they  were  unexpectedly  supplied  with  stores  from 


Tip  to  this  time  very  little  had  been  accomplished  in  respect 
to  the  evangelization  of  the  peopla  For  five  years  the  brethren 
W  toiled  in  vaio.  Kow,  however,  they  were  permitted  to  see 
the  fiTut  of  their  labour  :  now  miracles  of  grace  were  wrought 
in  the  true  conversion  of  the  people.  Referring  to  this  time, 
the  missionary  says  ; — "JvMe  3. — Many  of  the  natives  of  the 
South  that  passed  our  habitation  visited  us.  John  Beck  was  at 
that  time  just  writing  a  translation  of  the  Evangelists.  The 
nrages  earnestly  requested  to  heai'  the  contents  of  that  book. 
He  accordingly  read  part  of  it,  and  took  the  opportunity  to 
enter  into  conversation  with  them  if  they  had  each  of  them  a 
uul  t  They  answered  yes  !  He  asked  again  where  their  soul 
*ould  go  after  death  t    Some  said  up  yonder,  pointing  to  the 
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a^ ;  others,  down  to  the  abyas.  After  setting  them  right  on 
that  point,  he  aaked  them  who  hftd  made  heaven  and  earth  and 
all  tht&gs  visible  1  ThejTeplied  that  ^ej  did  not  know,  nor 
had  ever  heard,  but  it  must  have  been  gome  great  and  opulent 
lord.  He  then  told  them  that  God  had  created  all  things, 
particolariy  mati,  but  that  the  latter  had  revolted  through 
disobedience,  thereby  plung;ing  himself  into  eternal  misery  and 
ruin.  But  that  his  Creator  had  mercy  on  him,  and  became  a 
man  to  redeem  bim  by  suffering  deatL  And  now,  said  John 
Beck,  we  must  believe  in  Him  if  we  wish  to  be  saved  He 
afterwards  read  to  them  the  narrative  of  Christ's  suiTeringB  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives.  Then  the  Iiord  opened  the  heart  of  one 
of  them  called  Kajamak,  who  stepped  up  to  the  table,  and  said 
with  a  loud,  eameet  voice,  '  How  was  that  t  Tell  me  that  onoe 
more,  for  I  would  iaiu  be  saved  too.'  These  words,  the  lite  of 
which  I  never  heard  from  a  O-reenlander  before,  thrilled  through 
my  frame,  and  melted  my  heart  to  such  a  degree  that  the  teius 
ran  down  my  cheeks  while  I  gave  the  Greenlander  a  general 
account  of  our  Saviour's  life  and  death,  and  the  whole  council 
of  Qod  concerning  our  satvubion." 

From  that  time  Kajamak  took  up  his  abode  with  the 
brethren,  and  received  &om  them  Airther  instruction  in  the 
Christian  faith.  After  a  very  careful  preparation,  he  and  his 
family  were  baptized  in  March,  1739.  This  event  gave  ranch 
joy  to  the  missionaries,,  and  they  hoped  soon  to  see  the  number 
of  oonvertA  increase.  Their  joy,  however,  was  of  short  duratioa 
Before  a  month  had  passed  away,  the  whole  settlement  was 
plunged  into  a  state  of  grief  and  alarm  by  the  murder  of 
Kajamak's  brother-in-law,  and  the  threat  of  the  assassin  to 
Irill  Kajarnak  also.  Upon  this  Kajamak  resolved  to  fly  to  the 
South.  This  he  accordingly  did,  and  as  others  who  had  taken 
up  their  abode  in  the  setUement  did  the  same,  very  soon  the 
brethren  beheld  with  sorrow  the  country  stripped  of  most  of 
their  Greenlandera. 

The  work  progressed  but  slowly  until  the  year  1740,  in 
which  year  a  remarkable  change  took  place  in  the  manner  of 
conducting  the  mission.  Up  to  this  time  the  brethren  tad 
preached  the  creation  and  &11  of  man,  the  giving  of  the  law 
on  Sinai,  and  the  duty  of  mui  to  obey  that  law.  Now  th^ 
commenced  preaching  the  simple  story  of  the  cross,  the  love  <^ 
Cod,  the  compassion  of  Christ,  and  the  wonders  of  BedemptioD. 
As  the  miswDnaries  themselves  felt  the  love  of  Christ  oonBtnin- 
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ing  them  to  preach  a  foil  and  finished  BalTBtion,  eo  their  preach- 
ing  became  more  eSective^  and  Christ  being  "lifted  up,"  He 
drew  many  Duto  Himself.  To  add  to  the  pleaemre  now  felt  by 
the  misaioDarieB  £ajaniak  and  his  &miij  returned  to  the 
settlement,  having  remained  faithful  to  his  baptismal  tow 
while  in  the  midst  of  the  heathens  in  the  South,  and  bearing 
his  testimony  to  the  truth  both  by  his  teaching  and  his  life. 
I>Hiing  llie  winter  of  1742  as  many  as  thirty  natives  took  up 
their  abode  in  the  miteion  settlement,  and  by  the  close  of  the 
year  five  of  these  persons  were  admitted  to  Church  fellowship 
by  baptism. 

The  genei&I  awakening  continned  until  1746,  when  it  some- 
what subsided  in  consequence  of  the  Angekoks,  who,  fearing 
lest  they  should  lose  their  influence,  sought  to  intimidate  the 
people,  and  circulated  many  ialse  reporte  about  the  missiotiariee, 
charging  them  with  being  the  cause  of  any  diHaBt«r  which  happened 
to  befaU  the  natives.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  little  flock 
of  Greenlanders  increased  in.  number  and  piety.  The  year 
following  was  remarkable  for  the  celebration  of  Uie  first  (»ni- 
munion  in  Greenland  During  this  year  fifty-one  porsona 
joined  the  Church,  and  by  the  dose  of  the  year  the  congn^^a- 
tion  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  twetUg-six  persons.  The 
number  of  communicants  was  one  hundred. 

The  mission  had  now  to  pass  through  a  season  of  severe  trial 
in  consequence  of  a  &mine  which  prevailed.  The  winter  of 
1752-3  was  the  most  dreadful  on  record.  The  cold  was  eo 
intense,  and  the  storms  so  severe,  that  the  people  were  unable 
to  go  in  search  of  food,  and  an  a  conBec|uence  the  most  fearful 
Bufierings  were  endured.  During  the  whole  of  this  most  trying 
season  the  missionaries  by  sharing  with  the  people  their  Uttle 
store  of  food,  in  some  d^ree  lessened  the  amount  of  woe,  and 
gave  the  heathen  a  practical  view  of  Christian  love. 

In  1763  Kajamak,  the  firatfruits  of.  the  mission,  died.  His 
last  hours  were  of  the  most  pleasing  character.  "  The  Lamb 
and  Hie  Bufierings,"  says  Mr.  Crant^  "were  the  only  theme  of 
his  discotuse,  the  only  thing  which  gave  him  joy.  Once  when 
some  one  asked  him  whether  he  felt  much  pain,  he  pointed  with 
his  finger  to  his  hand,  to  intimate  that  he  was  meditating  on 
the  wounds  ,of  Jesus.  Soon  after  he  recovered  his  voice,  and, 
speaking  in  Uermao,  said,  '  I  love  our  Saviour  eaceedingly.  I  am 
very  glad  that  I  shall  soon  go  to  Him ;  will  not  you  come  too  } ' 
He  then  desired  tbs  li^taoders  to  sing  Cieniuut  and  Green- 
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Iftudic  veraes.  At  la^rt  he  kined  the  miaaoQary'B  hand,  and 
said,  'I  love  you  much.'  Directly  after,  hU  broatli  seemed  to 
&il  him,  y«t  he  opened  his  eyen  once  more,  looked  round,  and 
b^an  to  sing,  but  hie  tongue  refused  to  proceed.  We  song 
the  verse  to  the  end,  and  then,  during  the  wonb  '  The  soul  of 
Christ  thee  sanctify,'  he  slept  bo  sofUy  avay  that  it  iras  scarodj 
ta  be  perceived  that  the  spirit  had  quitted  its  fleshly  tabra- 

In  the  year  1766  a  new  Bettlement  'was  founded  in  the  Sonth 
of  Greenland,  at  Fisher  Inlet,  and  called  Licbtenfels.  A  third 
Tss  formed  in  1774,  at  about  400  miles  from  Lichtenfels,  and 
vithiii  sight  of  Cape  FarewelL  The  people  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood  of  these  settlements  were  found  to  be  very  savage  and 
difficult  to  approach.  Tet  notwithstanding  this  the  Gospd 
made  good  pn^^rees,  and  by  the  year  1776  a  considerable 
number  of  the  natives  were  admitted  into  the  Church,  and 
evidenced  in  their  lives  the  transformiug  power  of  the  Word 
of  God.  From  this  time  the  work  of  the  mission  was  well 
sustained.  Aud  although  successes  alternated  with  fiuluKS, 
trials  witJi  prosperity,  famine  vtth  plenty,  the  brethren  con- 
tinued to  labour  in  faith  and  hope,  extending  the  sphere  of 
their  work,  and  increasing  the  amount  of  their  influence. 

In  1826  a  fourth  settlement  was  founded  at  FrederickathaL 
In  this  year,  also,  schools  were  established  at  each  station, 
portions  of  the  Scriptures  were  translated  into  the  languf^  of 
the  people,  and  a  Greenlondic  grammar  and  dictionary  printed. 

In  1852  the  number  of  communicants  at  the  four  stations 
was  eiff?it  hundred  atid  mxiy-jioe,  and  the  number  of  odolts  and 
children  baptized  <me  thousand  and  fmiy-aevea,  making  a  total 
of  one  ^uyimtnd  nine  hujidred  a/nd  tweivt.  Now,  as  Ute  popu- 
lation of  Western  Greenland  was  etrtimated  in  the  year  18S0 
at  nine  thousand  two  hundred,  above  one-J^ih  of  the  entire 
population  were  receiving  ChriatiBn  instruction  in  4Jie  misdon 


It  is  stated  upon  good  authority  that  there  are  at  the  present 
time  no  longer  any  heathen  Greenlandars  residing  within  reach 
of  the  missionary  settlements,  with  the  exception  of  Fredericks- 
thai,  near  Slaalenhuk.  There  are  now  scarcely  any  unbaptiod 
Greenlanders  along  the  whole  of  the  west  coast  up  to  the  72d 
parallel  of  North  latitude.  On  the  east  coast  the  inhabitants  are 
stiU  heathen.  The  number  of  such,  however,  is  snisJl,  and  they 
are  almost  entirely  inaccessible  to  Europeans. 
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At  the  banning  of  the  year  1864,  the  United  Brethren  had 
five  stationB,  viz.,  —  New  Hermhiit^  Utnanak,  liolitenfeH 
Lechtenan,  and  Predericksthal.  In  connexion  with  tiieee  were 
Unertly-one  missionary  agentft,  eight  kuatdred  aivi  fifty-eight  oom- 
mnmcaatB,  three  hundred  and  six  non-comuiuDicaiits,  and  smwn 
iumdred  and  forty-eight  candidates  for  baptiani — new  people  aud 
children — making  a  total  of  one  thouecmd  nine  hundred  and 
Imehe  Bonis  under  the  oare  of  the  miasionanea 


FiBBT  MiESIONABY   EFFORTS   US  LaBEADOB. 

Labrador  is  a  large  peninsula  of  North  America,  ^rtending 
&om  the  50th  to  the  63d  paraUel  of  North  latitude,  and  from 
the-56th  to  the  79th  West  longitude.  It  La  bounded  on  the 
Bouth  by  Canada  and  the  Qulf  of  8t  Lawrence,  on  the  east  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  north  by  Hudson's  Strait,  and  on  the 
west  by  Hudson's  Bay.  Although  separated  from  the  Arctic 
lands,  it  is  nevertheless  a  land  of  barrenness,  desolation,  and 
frost 

The  native  inhabitants  are  Esquimaux,  the  number  of  whom 
isvery  smaU. 

It  occurred  to  the  Moravian  Brethren  in  Greenland  that  the 
natives  living  on  the  opposite  shore  of  Davis  Strait  were  related 
to  the  Greenlander,  and  hence  they  dedred  to  cany  to  them  the 
OcepeL  Accordingly,  Matthew  Stach,  in  the  year  17d3,  soli- 
cited the  Hndaon's  Bay  Company  for  pennission  to  preach  the 
Ginpel  to  the  Indians  belonging  to  their  faotoriea  This  per- 
mission was  not  granted.  Soon  after  this,  three  London 
merchants  fitted  ont  a  vessel  for  a  trading  voyage  to  tho  coaat 
of  Labrador.  Four  of  the  Brethren  wp.nt  out  with  the  vessel 
M  missionaries,  together  with  Christian  Erhardt,  a  Dutchman, 
'who,  having  been  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery  in  DiBCO  Bay, 
bad  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  Groenlandic  tongue. 

They  set  sail  in  May,  1762,  and  in  the  July  following  they 
arrived  ofi"  the  coast  of  Ijibrador.  They  entered  a  large  bay, 
to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Nisbet's  Haven.  Here  they 
determined  to  fix  their  residence.  Christian  Erhardt  proceeded 
vith  the  ship  fiirther  north.  As  he  found  that  he  could  make 
liimself  understood  by  the  natives,  but  that  they  would  not 
come  to  the  ship,  he  persuaded  the  captain  to  luid  him  in  a  bay 
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in  an  armed  boat  with  five  of  the  oreir.  Noaa  of  tho  party 
returned  to  the  ship,  and,  as  the  captain  had  not  got  another 
boat,  no  searoh  ooidd  be  made  for  them.  AAer  waiting  five 
days  in  vain,  the  eaptain  sailed  back  to  Niabet's  Haven,  ani^ 
taking  the  missionariea  on  board;  told  them  that  th^  must 
return  with  him.  Tbo^a  ia  no  doubt  but  Grhardt  and  iaa  party 
were  murdered  by  the  uAtives.  Thus  the  first  attempt  to  reach 
thiM  people  failed.  In  1764  another  effbrt  van  made  to  efiect  a 
eettlement  on  this  ice-bound  coast,  but  thia  also  fitiled. 

The  two  preceding  visits  of  European  traders  and  mie- 
sionaries  cletu^  liie  waj  for  the  ultimate  settlement  of  the 
Brethren  among  the  Labrador  Enquimauz,  which  took  place  in 
1771.  The  missionary  party  landed  in  Niubet's  Haven,  and 
c^ed  the  pla<M  !Nain.  A  grant  of  land  having  been  obtained 
from  the  Britiah  Govemiuent,  and  formally  purohased  li-om  the 
Esquimaux,  the  Brethren  commenced  building  their  houses 
which  they  finished  before  the  setting  in  of  winter. 

Ftran  their  first  arrival  the  misaionariee  were  received  with 
much  kindness  by  the  natives,  and  perfect  confidence  was  esta- 
blished between  them.  The  Brethren  visited  the  people  in  their 
winter  quarters,  and  in  the  snmmer  the  natives  pitched  their 
tents  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mission  eettlement  Such 
was  the  confidence  of  the  people,  that,  when  they  set  off  on 
any  fishing  expedition,  they  would  leave  their  most  valuable 
property  in  chtuge  of  the  Brethren. 

In  preaching  to  the  people,  the  missionaries  had  many  diffi- 
culties to  encounter,  arising  itom  their  extreme  ignorance  of  the 
very  first  principles  of  religion.  "While  it  appeared  that  they 
had  some  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being,  the  impression  was  so  leeble 
that  no  traces  of  any  religious  worship  could  be  found. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  one  station  wonld  not  serve  as  a 
gathering  place  fur  the  natives  scattered  over  a  line  of  coast 
measuring  not  less  than  600  miles.  The  Brethren  therefoie 
determined  to  establish  two  other  stations,  one  to  the  north  and 
the  other  to  the  south  of  Nain.  That  on  the  north  was  called 
Okak,  that  on  the  south  received  the  name  of  Hopedale. 

Though  there  waa  much  indifference  shown  by  the  natives 
to  the  religious  teacliing  of  the  Brethren,  and  though  the  work 
of  evangeJiaitiou  proceeded  but  slowly,  yet  there  were  some 
very  pleasing  instances  of  the  power  of  Divine  truth  in  the  livea 
oi  gome  individuals,  even  in  these  early  days  of  the  miasioD.  We 
give  one  example  ; — 
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Among  tile  snmmer  -visaton  at  Nwn  -wm  a  ^oang  giri  named 
Esther,  -who,  having  attended  the  religious  servicee  at  the 
misaion  settlement,  was  much  impressed  with  what  she  heard 
oonceniing  Jesna  as  her  Bedeemer.  It  became  her  practice,  as 
she  aflerwairdB  related,  to  rescHii  to  a  retired  part  of  a  hill  near 
KUlanek,  her  birthplace,  and  there  pour  fotth  her  prayer  and 
complaint  before  her  Heavenly  Friend.  After  the  dealii  of  her 
fiither  she  became  the  wife  of  a  man  of  rongh  and  brutish  dispo- 
sition. The  mifieiy  she  had  to  endnre  from  this  marriage  was 
very  great,  and  continued  long  after  her  husband's  death.  She 
was  hated  un  his  account,  and  her  two  children  were  bo  craelly 
beaten  that  they  died  in  consequence.  At  length  she  met  wit^ 
a  kind  friend  in  ^e  person  of  an  old  baptized  convert,  Rebeoca, 
who  took  her  to  the  mistdon  station  at  Okak.  Here  her  ardent 
aspirations  for  all  the  blessings  of  Christ's  &inily  were  soon 
satisfied,  and  she  passed  the  remainder  of  her  mortal  life  is  an 
increasing  happy  commimion  with  iierOod.  "He  isniy  Father," 
she  would  often  say  j  "  wherever  I  am  He  is  with  me,  and  I 
can  tell  Him  all  my  wants."  She  was  the  first  Esquimaux  who 
kept  her  profession  of  faith  unblemished  to  the  end.  She  con- 
gtantly  declined  all  offers  of  marriage,  whether  fixim  believers 
or  heathen,  so  that  she  might  continue  in  summer  as  well  as  in 
winter  with  the  Brethren.  In  her  last  illness  she  expressed  her 
feelings  in  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  "  Whether  we  live,  we  live 
unto  the  Lord ;  and  whether  we  die,  we  die  unto  the  Lord ; 
whether  we  live,  therefore,  or  die,  we  are  the  Lord's."  Just 
before  her  death  she  said,  "  Jeeus  laid  down  Hin  life  for  my 
ransom,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  He.  will  keep  me  through  that 
purchase."  She  died  at  the  age  of  thirty,  a  monument  of 
Divine  grace. 

Toirajils  the  close  of  the  year  1804  a  new  life  seemed  to  be 
infiiaed  into  the  mission  ;  indifference  gave  place  to  attention, 
and  &ilure  to  success.  This  was  especially  tiie  case  at  Hope- 
dale,  a  place  above  all  the  others  that  in  former  times  had  pre- 
sented the  ^-eateat  discouragements.  From  Hopedale  the  flame 
spread  to  the  other  stations,  and  eveiywhere  a  spirit  of  anxious 
inquiry  was  manifested.  Nor  was  this  the  effect  of  a  momentary 
excitement,  but  the  working  of  a  powerful  principle.  The  light 
was  not  that  of  a  transient  meteor,  but  Uie  atnding  fiame  of 
Divine  love. 

By  the  close  of  the  year  1810  the  number  of  baptized 
Esqaunaox  at  the  three  settlements  of  14'ain,  Oki^  and  Hope- 
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dale  waajour  hundnd  and  teveTtiy-Jme.  The  Brethren  had  \ij 
tiu8  time  translated  the  whole  <^  the  !New  Testament,  and  > 
conraderable  portion  of  the  Old  ;  and,  by  tile  liberality  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Sodety,  these  had  been  printed  and 
wvolated  among  the  natives,  so  that  they  could  read  in  tJieir 
"own  tongue  the  wonderful  works  of  Qod." 

In  the  year  1830  a  new  settlement  was  fonued  at  a  place 
called  Hebron,  and  considerable  success  attended  the  labours  of 
the  missiouariea  is  that  part  of  the  country.  The  work  so  nobfy 
commenced  has  been  vigorously  sustained  until  the  preaent  day. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  1864,  the  four  stations — Nain,  Okak, 
Hopedale,  and  Hebron — were  superintended  by  thm1,y-fim  mis- 
(donary  agenb  There  were  mz  hundnd  andJbrty-Aree  baptizeil 
worahippen,  and  _fiw  hundred  and  Airteen  candidates  (or 
baptism,  giving  a  total  of  OTte  thwutmd  one  hundred  amdffis- 
nx  persons  under  Christian  instruction. 

North  Amebiga,  and  thx  KobtS  Ahxrigak  ItrDusB. 

The  Eastran  Ooaat  of  North  Amerioa  was  first  explored  by 
the  English  in  the  year  1497.  In  that  year  John  and  SebastJaa 
Oabot  visited  that  part  of  the  Ameiioan  oontinent,  but  no 
attempt  was  then  made  either  to  explore  the  country  or  found 
a  settlement  on  its  shores.  The  first  efforts  to  form  a  settle- 
ment on  its  sboreH, — the  first  efibrte  to  form  British  ooloniea 
were  made  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mizabeth  under  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  others,  In  1583  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  condncted 
a  company  ol  volunteer  adventurers  to  ^Newfoundland,  bnt  no 
settlement  was  made,  and  the  whole  expedition  came  to  a 
disastrous  end.  Nothing  daunted  by  this  fiiilure,  Sir  Walter 
Baleigh  in  the  following  year  sent  out  two  exploring  shipf^ 
with  instonclaons  to  take  a  mmv  southerly  course.  The  resolt 
of  this  expedition  was  the  discovery  of  tiat  part  of  America 
now  called  Yirginia.  Two  yean  after  this  mren  vessels  were 
despatched,  carrying  out  one  hundred  and  eight  colonists,  who 
were  landed  on  the  island  of  Roanoke.  Before  a  year  had 
passed,  the  natives  manifested  considerable  hostility,  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  settlers  were  brought  back  to  England  by  Adminl 
Drake,  who  happened  to  have  aniTed  at  that  juncture.  Anodier 
attempt  was  made  in  the  year  1587,  but  no  pennanent  suocea 
waa  achieved. 

The  first  permanent  Anglo-American  settlement  was  planted 
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m  the  reign  of  James  L  In  the  year  1607,  the  London  or 
South  Yirginian  Comptwy  'was  formed,  and  an  expedition  wes 
despatched,  which  reiu^ed  the  ba;  of  the  Chesapeake  in  safety. 
Entering  the  river — named  after  the  monarch,  the  James — a 
site  was  selected  on  its  banks  for  the  colony,  and  Jamestown 
was  founded.  The  affairs  of  the  colony,  after  appearing  for 
some  years  to  progress  satisfactorily,  deolined,  and  VirginJA 
seemed  to  be  in  a  dying  state,  when  an  event  occurred  which, 
in  tbe  Providence  of  Qod,  was  destined  to  effect  a  mighty 
change  in  the  a^iis  of  America.  This  event  was  the  landing 
of  the  Pilgrim  fathers  upon  the  American  continent.  "It 
was,"  says  Mr.  Milner,  "in  1620,  without  any  warrant  from 
the  Sovereign,  or  churt«r  from  a  'corporate  body,  that  tJieee 
exiles,  eqnal  in  rank  and  rights,  disciplined  by  advemty,  and 
'weaned  ii-om  the  delicate  miiy  of  their  own  country,'  sailed  in 
the  Mayflower,  a  barque  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  tons,  and 
reached  their  future  home  in  safety.  They  landed  finally  on 
Monday,  December  11,  old  style,  at  a  spot  which  seemed  to 
invite  a  settlement;  andwhich,  in  memory  of  the  hospitalities 
afibrded  at  the  last  visited  English  port,  received  the  name  trf 
Kew  Plymouth,  now  a  small  coast  town  to  the  south  of 
Boston." 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers  found  the  country  inhabited  by  fierce 
and  warlike  raojs  of  Indiana,  and  they  and  their  suooessois  had 
many  conflicts  with  them. 

It  does  not  accord  with  the  design  of  this  work  to  enter  into 
tJie  hialoiy  of  the  contest  which  was  waged  for  many  yean 
against  the  North  American  Indiana.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
the  contest  was  a  protracted  one,  and  accompanied  with  much 
iujnatioe  on  the  part  of  the  settlers,  as  well  as  much  cruelfy  on 
the  part  of  the' natives. 

The  Indians  were  divided  into  many  tribes,  more  or  less 
muueroiis  and  powerful,  and  each  governed  by  its  own  chie£ 
The  following  were  the  principal  tribes,  when  the  General  Court 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  issued  a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
the  aborigines  : — The  Wyandols,  a  port  of  the  Huron  nation  ; 
*ith  these  were  associated  the  Senecae  and  the  Ddawaret.  The 
Algonquint,  or  Ckippeuiayi.  Theae  inhabited  Canada,  from  the 
baoka  and  Culf  of  St  lawrenoe  to  Montreal  and  the  coast  <rf 
I^brador.  The  CHtrokeea,  Chiekeaawg,  and  the  ChacUuoa.  On 
the  west  of  the  Miasissippi  dwelt  the  Caddoques,  and  thyrty-Huraa 
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other  tribes.  South  of  the  Miasoari,  and  north  of  the  Arkens^ 
vere  found  the  Oteage,  the  Kamsai,  the  Ottoog,  and  fifteen  other 
tribes.  On  the  north  of  the  Missouri,  and  west  of  the  MifiUBfdp{H, 
dwelt  t^e  Jmoayt,  the  Siotix,  the  Chippam^n,  snd  fifterai  othw 
tribes.  The  estimated  number  of  boqIs  in  tJl  the  tribes  was  over 
one  hundred  andjifly  thowgand. 

Each  tribe  owns  the  authority  of  a  principal  chief,  called  a 
Sachem,  who  is  assisted  in  his  work  by  subordinates.  These 
latter  reoeired  t^e  name  of  Sagamores.  The  people  are  Buper- 
stitdouB  to  a  d^ree.  One  of  their  moBt  oommon  BuperstitionB 
is  the  medirine-bag.  Every  Indian  has  his  mediciue  or  mygteiy 
bag,  which  he  r^^rds  wiUi  the  profoundest  reverence,  and  will 
not  part  with  it  for  any  price.  It  is  regarded  as  a  charm,  and 
is  always  worn  when  the  owner  is  engaged  in  war.  This  medi- 
cine-bag is  made  of  leather,  or  the  akin  of  a  reptile  or  a  bird, 
and  stuffed  with  anything  the  owner  pleawe.  A  young  Indian, 
before  he  has  his  medicine-bag,  goes  alone  on  die  prairie,  &t 
wanders  in  the  forest,  or  by  a  lake,  and  night  after  night  &stB, 
and  calls  upon  the  Great  Spirit  to  help  him  to  a  medicine. 
WLen  he  sleeps,  the  first  anlinftl  or  lard  he  dreams  cdf  is  his 
medicine. 

There  ie  in  most  tribes  what  is  called  the  "  medicine  man  "  ta 
"  m3rstery  man."  This  person  ranks  very  high  in  his  tribe  &a 
some  supposed  knowledge.  He  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  make 
buffaloes  come,  cure  diseases,  or  bring  rain  at  hia  pleasure. 
"The  priesta  of  the  Indians,"  saya  Carver,  "are  at  the  same 
time  their  physicians  and  their  conjurors  ;  whilst  they  heal  their 
wounds,  or  cure  their  diseases,  they  interpret  their  dreams,  give 
them  protective  charms,  and  satisfy  that  demre  which  is  so  pre- 
valent among  them  of  searching  into  futurity.  When  any  of  the 
people  are  ill,  the  person  who  is  invested  with  the  triple  cha- 
racter of  doctor,  priest,  and  magician,  sits  by  the  patient  day  and 
night,  rattling  in  his  eare  a  gourd-shell  filled  with  diy  beans, 
oaUed  a  chickicone,  and  making  a  disagreeable  noise  that  cannot 
be  well  described." 

With  some  tribes  it  is  a  custom,  to  convene  a  great  council 
once  a-year  called  the  "Mystery  lodge."  This  is  a  religious 
meeting,  aad  has  for  its  object, — lat,  to  appease  tlie  wrath  and 
secure  the  protection  of  Che  good  and,  evil  spirits  ;  2d,  to  cele- 
brate the  subsiding  of  the  great  flood  ;  3d,  to  perform  the  buf&lo 
dance  ;  and,  4th,  to  try  the  strength,  courage,  and  endurance  of 
their  young  men,  that  they  may  know  who  among  them  are  the 
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moat  worthy  to  be  relied  on  in  war  parties.  Referring  to  thia 
last  part  of  the  ceremonj',  a  'writ«r  in  the  "  Journal  of  Giviliza- 
tion  "  says  : — 

"But  the  bufialo  dance  is  the  least,  although  the  most 
frequently  occuning  ceremonial  of  tlioae  four  days,  and  seems 
mainly  intended  to  give  all  a  part  in  a  scene  ia  which  a  few  only 
are  the  chief  actors.  The  young  men  of  the  tribe  were  expected, 
bdbre  they  went  on  the  war  path,  or  daimed  a  seat  in  the 
coundl,  to  give  a  proof  of  their  constancy  and  fortitude  ;  and 
their  ordeal  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  propitiatory 
Bacrifice  pleasing  to  the  Great  Spirit  Four  days  and  four 
nights  the  candidates  for  torture  and  gloiy  fasted  in  the  great 
'Medicine  lodge,'  the  ' Uediciae-man '  lying  in  the  midst^ 
crying  to  the  Great  Spirit  at  all  times  when  he  was  not  sum- 
moned  forth  to  assist  at  the  buSklo  danca  On  the  fourth  day, 
in  the  afternoon,  the  work  of  tortnre  commenoed.  Stout 
wooden  splinte  were  passed  through  the  flesh  of  the  shouldera 
or  the  pectoral  mnsoles,  and,  cords  being  attached  to  the  splints, 
iJie  already  exhausted  sufferer  was  suspended  to  the  roof  of  the 
li^dge.  Other  splints  were  passed  through  the  arms  and  legs,  to 
which  bu&lo  skulls  were  attached.  The  devotee  was  then 
turned  round  with  a  pole  until  he  iainted,  and  another  took  his 

Elace.  As  soon  as  the  swoon  passed  away  the  sufferer  dragged 
imself  to  the  entrance  of  the  lodge,  and  there  sacrificed  the 
httle  finger  of  his  right  hand  to  the  Qreat  Spirit. 

"But  all  this  was  only  preliminary  to  the  final  ceremony. 
After  all  had  been  tortnved  in  the  lodge,  they  were  led  out, 
with  the  buffalo  atulhi  still  hanging  to  Uiem.  Around  the  '  Big 
Canoe '  a  circle  of  young  men,  holding  a  wreath  of  willow 
bouf^  between  them,  dtukced  violently,  yelling  with  all  their 
might. 

"  The  men  who  hod  been  tortured  were  then  brought  forward, 
two  fresh  and  powerful  young  men  laid  hold  on  each,  by  leathev 
Btrape  tied  around  the  wrist,  and  ran  with  them  outside  the 
drcle  of  the  dancers  tUl  they  fainted,  and  then  stiU  dragged 
them  forward,  until  the  weightn  were  all  disengaged  &om  them 
by  tearing  the  splinte  out  of  their  fiesh ;  they  then  dropped 
them,  and  left  theni  apparently  dead,  <  until  the  Great  Spiiit 
pve  them  strength  to  rise  and  walk  to  their  lodges.'  " 

"  Their  rehgion,"  says  the  writer  of  "  The  North  American 

Indians,"    "was   a  compound   of  a  few  truths   received   by 

tradition,  and  the  dictates  of  superstition  and  ignorance.  While 

I 
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tiiey  believed  in  the  plurality  of  gods  who  had  formed  &t 
diflereat  nations  of  the  world,  and  made  gods  of  whatevei*  they 
btilieved  to  be  great,  powerftil,  and  beneficial  or  ttuthfiil,  the^ 
conceived  that  th««  was  a  God,  known  by  the  names  of 
Eichtan  and  Woonand,  who  was  superior  to  all  the  rest,  wht 
dwelt  in  the  south-west  region  of  the  heaven,  who  tn^atcM]  tk 
original  parents  of  mankind,  who,  though  never  seen  by  tlie 
eye  of  man,  was  entitled  to  gratitude  and  respect,  on  aocouat 
of  Hia  natural  goodness,  and  the  benefits  bestowed  by  Him,  and 
who  was  altogether  unpropitious  when  offended.  But  the 
principal  object  of  their  veneration  was  Hobamock,  or  the  evil 
deity.  To  him  they  frequently  presented  as  offerings  and 
sacnfices  the  most  valuable  articles  they  possessed,  and  his 
Javour  they  were  the  most  desirous  of  obtaining.  With  him 
their  powers,  or  priests,  pretended  to  have  finnilita'  intercoursej 
and,  to  maintain  their  authority,  they  asserted  that  he  often 
appeared  to  them  in  the  form  of  a  man,  a  deer,  an  eagle,  or  a 
snake ;  and  that  they  underatood  the  methods  of  securing  hia 
rewards,  and  averting  his  judgments.  Images  of  stone  were 
also  formed,  and  received  religious  homage." 

The  Indians  believe  in  a  future  stata  Their  heaven, 
however,  is  a  place  of  sensual  delights.  They  believe  that 
if  they  are  expert  in  the  chase,  bold  in  battle,  and  slay  many 
of  their  enemies,  they  shall  live  for  ever  after  death,  in 
beautiful  hunting  grounds,  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  the  dtaee 
continually. 

It  is  a  remarkable  &ct,  that  among  many  of  the  tribes, 
there  are  several  traditions  held  respecting  the  Creation  and  the 
Flood. 

When  referring  to  this  subject,  a  writer  in  the  "  Quarteriy 
Eeview,"  for  March,  1640,  sa}^  :— 

"  The  various  nations  have  difierent  nofaona  of  the  oripn  of 
.  their  race.  It  is,  nevertheless,  an  extraordinary  fact,  vouched 
for  by  Mr.  Gatlin,  that,  of  all  the  tribes  he  visited,  there  was 
no  one  which  did  not,  by  some  means  or  other,  oonnect  thdr 
origin  with  '  a  big  canoe,'  which  was  supposed  to  have  rest«d  on 
the  summit  of  some  hiU  or  mountain  in  their  neighbourhood. 
The  Mandan  Indians  carry  this  vague  Mount  Ararat  impression 
to  a  very  remarkable  extent;  for  Mr.  Catlin  foimd  eetablished 
among  them  an  annual  ceremony,  held  round  '  a  great  canoe,' 
entitled,  in  their  language,  '  the  settling  of  the  waters,'  whick 
was  held  always  on  the  day  in  which  the  willow  trees  of  their 
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oonntry  came  into  blossom.  On  asking  why  that  tree,  out  of  all 
others,  was  selected,  Mr.  Catlln  was  informed  that  it  was 
becauae  it  was  from  it  that  the  bird  flew  to  them  with  a  branch 
ia  its  mouth  ;  and  when  it  was  inquired  what  bird  it  was,  the 
Indians  pointed  to  the  dove,  which,  it  appears,  was  held  so 
sacred  among  them,  that  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child  would 
injure  it.  Indeed,  the  Mandans  declared  that  even  their  dogs 
instinctively  respected  that  bird. 

"  In  a  few  of  the  tribes  there  exists  a  tradition  that  they  are 
the  descendants  of  the  people  bom  across  '  the  great  salt  lake ;' 
but  most  believe  that  their  race  was  originally  created  on  their 
own  continent.  Some  conceive  that  tiie  Great  Spirit  made 
them  out  of  the  celebrated  red-stone,  from  which,  out  of  a 
single  quarry,  from  time  immemorial,  they  have  made  their 
pipes.  Others  say,  th^  were  all  created  from  the  duat  of  the 
earth ;  but  those  who  have  become  acquainted  with  white  people 
ntodestly  add,  '  The  Qreat  Spirit  must  have  made  you  out  of  the 
^fine  duet,  for  yon  know  more  than  we.'  " 

The  language  of  the  North  American  Indian  is  very 
barbarous^  and  exceedingly  difficult  to  leam.  It  is,  however, 
rich  and  oomprehen^Te,  and  enables  the  speaker  to  express 
his  ideas,  and  set  forth  abstract  truths  with  much  fulness  and 
precision. 

"The  following  examples,"  says  a  writer,  "will  illustrate 
the  difficulty  which  the  missionaries  experienced  in  learning 
the  native  tongue  : — '  Our  lusts,'  Nwm/maicheekodtamlainwon- 
gaaiMUMonath.  'Our  lovee,'  NoorromarUa/mmooKkanunoonncuh. 
'Our  questions,'  KvmmogokdonQtU>oUaimnoelitea(mgamn%m- 
vtoneuh." 


MlfiSIONABT  EfPOBTS  AKOKO  THE  InSUK  TbIBBS. 

Yeiy  soon  after  the  first  settlement  c^  the  English  in 
Virginia,  some  efibria  were  made  to  civilize  and  evangelize 
the  warlike  tribes  dwelling  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
colony  But,  as  these  were  comply  the  efforts  of  individuals, 
withont  any  unity  of  plan,  and  unsustained,  no  permanent 
good  was  effected. 

In  the  year    1646,   the   Oeneral    Court  of   Massachusetts 

parsed  an  Act  encouraging  the  propagation   of  the   Gospel 

among  the  Indians.     The  Court  also  invited  all  ministers  to 
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help  in  tliu  woit  One  of  the  first  who  respooded  to  this 
invitation  waa  the  Bev.  J.  Eliot,  afterwardB  callod  "  the  Apostle 
of  the  Indiftna."  Haviog  made  himself  acquainted  witji  the 
Tndift"  Unguage,  he  visited  an  Indian  settlement,  about  five 
miles  from  his  home,  and  preached  the  Gosp^  to  the  inhabitants 
in  their  native  tongue.  Hia  first  discourse  lasted  for  an 
hour,  and  was  followed  by  s.  catechetical  exercise  upcm  what 
he  had  said. 

Another  visit  was  shortly  after  paid,  and  a  reli^ous  eervica 
conducted.  Mudi  interest  was,  excited,  and  after  the  sermon 
one  of  the  aged  Indians  asked,  "Whether  it  was  not  too  late 
for  such  an  old  msa  as  he,  who  was  now  near  death,  to  rep^ 
and  turn  to  God  ^  " 

Encouraged  by  the  attention  and  kindness  of  the  Indians, 
Mr.  Eliot  made  an  application  to  the  Court  of  Massachusetts 
for  a  grant  of  land  on  which  to  found  a  settlement  for  any  who 
might  choose  to  reside  in  it^  This  request  being  granted, 
shortly  after  a  village  was  erected,  and  called  Ifonanetum 
(which  means  gladwitt).  In  the  year  1661  another  village 
was  built  on  the  banks  of  Charles's  River,  and  called  Natii^ 
Mr.  Eliot  made  frequent  visits  to  both  these  settlements, 
and  was  the  means  of  bringing  many  of  the  natives  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  Among  these  were  two  chiefe,  who 
subsequently  visited  the  more  remote  tribes  of  Indians,  with  a 
view  to  introduce  the  Gospel  among  them.  By  the  close  of  the 
year  1661,  Mr.  Eliot  had  finished  the  translation  of  the  Kew 
Testament  into  the  Indian  langua^  ;  and  in  three  years  after, 
he  completed  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  also.  Thi* 
was  the  first  Bible  ever  printed  in  America.  Other  books  Bo<»i 
followed,  including  a  Grammar  of  the  Isdiaa  Language.  Mr, 
Eliot  continued  his  labours  among  the  Indians  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  the  year  1 690,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six.  Hia 
last  words  were : — "  Lord,  only  let  the  work  among  the  Indians 
live  aftier  my  decease  1  Come,  Lord  I  come  !  "  He  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Peabody,  who  carried  on  the  work  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  during  which  time  a  ooDsidet&ble  number 
of  the  native  were  led  to  embrace  the  Gospel. 

In  1743,  Edward  Srainerd,  a  niisaionary  belonging  to  tiio 
Scottish  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Cluistian  Knowledge, 
settled  at  a  place  called  Kanaumcek,  and  commenced  hia  labours 
among  the  Indian  tribea.  From  this  place  he  went  to  the 
^orks  of  Delaware,  wd  made  Biaqy  visits  Ut  the  various  tribes 
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dwelling  in  tbftt  part  of  the  conntiy.  In  one  of  his  early  visits 
to  the  Indians  of  this  district,  Brainerd  had  a  pain&l  experience 
of  the  evil  caused  by  the  unholy  lives  of  nominal  Christians. 
One  day,  whUe  urging  upon  a  chief  the  necessity  of  embracing 
the  OoRpel,  he  was  a^ed  why  he  desired  the  Indians  to  become 
ChristianB.  "The  white  people,"  said  the  chie^  "lie,  and 
drink,  and  at«al,  more  than  their  red  brethren.  It  was  they 
who  first  tanght  my  oountiymen  to  drink ;  and  they  stole  from 
one  (mother  to  sack  a  d^ree  that  th^  rulers  were  obliged  to 
hang  them  :  yet  even  this  did  not  deter  others  from  committing 
the  same  crime.  Sut  the  Indians  were  never  hanged  for 
stealing ;  yet,  ahonld  they  become  Christiana,  it  is  probable 
that  they  would  soon  be  aa  bad  as  the  white  people^  They 
were  resolved,  thereibre,  to  live  as  their  fathers  had  lived,  and 
to  go  to  the  same  place  as  their  fathers  when  they  died." 

From  Delaware,  Brainerd  journeyed  to  the  Susquehannah, 
and  from  thence  to  Crosweeksuog.  At  both  places  he  had 
many  encouraging  int^riews  with  the  Indians,  wd  he  was  the 
means  of  leading  some  to  give  up  their  superstitions,  and  worship 
the  true  God.  That  the  effects  of  these  visits  were  permanent, 
is  proved  by  the  following  letter,  which  was  sent  by  three  chiels 
to  the  misaionariea : — 

"  The  Ho^  Word  of  Jeeua  has  got  a  place  amongst  na,  and 
advaaces.  Many  have  lately  foreaken  their  sins,  to  a|ipeaiBnces, 
and  turned  to  God,  There  are  some  among  ua  who  are  veiy 
stubborn  and  strong ;  but  Jesus  is  almighty,  and  has  all  strength, 
and  TTJH  Holy  Ward  is  very  strong,  toa  Therefore,  we  hope 
tiiat  it  will  conquer  and  succeed  more  and  more  We  say  no 
BUtfe.  Only  we  ask  our  &tiiers  to  pray  for  ns,  though  they  are 
■t  a  great  distance.  Perhaps,  by-and-by,  through  the  strength 
cf  Jesus,  we  shall  meet  in  His  kingdom  abova 

"  Farewell. 

"  Tagawarow,  Chief  of  the  Bear  Tribe. 
"  SuQHNAOEAROT,  Chief  of  the  Wolf  Tribe. 
"  Ojbkhela,  Chief  of  the  Turtle  Tribe." 

In  the  year  1734,  the  Trustees  of  the  State  of  Georgia 
offered  to  Count  Zinzendorf  a  tract  of  land  to  be  colonized  by 
the  United  Bi'etbren.  The  Count  gladly  accepted  the  offer,  in 
the  hope  that  a  way  would  thus  be  prepared  for  preaching  the 
Gospel  to  the  Indians.  The  first  settlement  waa  formeil  in  the 
year  1734     The  Jealousy  of  the  white  people  led  them   to 
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persecute  the  Brethroi,  who  were,  in  coasequence,  compelled  iii 
retire  into  PetmsylTaiuA.  Kothing  daunted,  however,  b^  tlie 
oppoBition  they  had  experienced,  they  ahortiy  aiterwarda  made 
a  Becond  attempt  to  reach  the  mitives,  and  this  time  with 
oonsiderable  eucceaa.  By  the  close  of  the  year  1776,  more  than 
fonr  hundred  Chriutiau  Indians  were  residing  in  the  MissioD 
settlement. 

Among  the  many  instanoes  of  the  power  of  the  Word  to 
teach  the  oonsciencea  of  the  wild  Indians,  none  more  full; 
displays  its  saving  efficacy  than  the  case  of  Tsefuiop. 

"  Before  his  conveision,  be  was  distii^ished  by  ereiy  act  of 
outrage  and  sin,  and  had  even  crippled  himself  by  liiB 
dobiiucheries ;  but  now  the  lion  was  tamed,  and  the  slave  U 
un  and  the  devil  became  the  child  of  God,  and  a  preacher  td 
righteousness  to  hia  ooantrymen.  The  account  he  once  gave  of 
his  conversion  will  best  elucidate  the  striking  change  wrought  in 
him.  '  Brethi-en,'  said  he,  '  I  have  been  a  heathen,  and  have 
grown  old  amongst  them ;  therefore,  I  know  how  heathens 
think.  Once  a  preacher  came,  and  began  to  explain  to  us  that 
there  was  a  God.  We  answered,  "  Dost  thou  think  ob  bo 
ignorant  as  not  to  know  thati  Betam  to  the  place  from 
whence  thou  earnest !  "  Then,  again,  another  pree.cher  came, 
and  said,  "  You  must  not  get  drunk,  nor  steal,  nor  lie,"  &c- 
We  answered,  "Thou  fool,  dost  thou  think  us  ignorant  d 
this  1  Learn  first  thyself  and  then  teach  the  people  to  whom 
thou  belongest  to  leave  off  these  things  :  for  who  steal,  Ue,  or 
are  more  drunken  than  thine  own  peopled"  And  thus  wa 
dismissed  him.  After  some  time.  Brother  Bauch  came  into  my 
hut,  sat  down,  and  spoke  nearly  as  follows:-^"!  am  come  to 
you  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.  He  sesds 
to  let  you  know  that  He  will  make  you  h^py,  and  deliver  yon 
from  the  miseiy  in  which  you  lie  at  present.  For  this  end  He 
became  a  man,  gave  His  life  a  ransom,  and  ahed  His  blood  for 
sinners,"  &c.  When  he  had  finished  his  discourse,  he  lay  down, 
fatigued  with  his  journey,  and  fell  into  a  sound  steep  I 
thought^  "  What  kind  of  man  is  thisl  There  he  lies  and 
sleeps.  I  might  kill  him,  and  throw  him  into  the  vrood,  and 
who  would  regard  it  t  But  this  gives  him  no  concern ! " 
However,  I  could  not  forget  his  words.  They  constantly 
recurred  to  my  mind.  Even  when  asleep,  I  dreamt  of  the 
blood  o&  Christ  shed  for  us.  I  found  this  to  be  widely  difr(a«Dt 
from  anyUung  I  had  heud  before,  and  I  iiiter}Hreted  Banch'4 
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words  to  the  other  Indiana.  Thus,  throtigh  the  grace  of 
God,  an  awakening  commenced  among  ub.  I  say,  therefore, 
brethren,  preach  Christ  our  Saviour,  and  His  BiuSerings  and 
death,  if  yon  would  wish  your  word  to  gain  eatranoe  among 
the  heathen:'  " 

3>aring  the  conieet  which  was  carried  on  between  the 
Sngluih  and  the  Amerioan  colonists,  during  the  War  of 
Independenoe,  the  Brethren  uuffered  much  peraecntion,  in 
consequence  of  their  refusal  to  take  up  annB,  or  declare  them- 
Belvea  in  favour  of  either  aide.  "  The  history  of  l^ese  events 
strikingly  point  out  to  view  the  faith  and  patience  of  the 
Moravian  brethren  and  sisteis,  the  love  and  true  Christian 
submission  of  the  Indian  converts,  and  the  glorious  triumphs  of 
the  Ck>spel  of  peace.  In  some  cases,  when  Indian  chie&  were 
brought  before  English  governors,  to  condemn  and  malign  the 
missionaries,  their  hearts  were  turned,  and  they  proceeded  to 
bestow  on  4Jiem  that  character  they  really  deserved,  and  to  call 
them  their  frienda,  beseeching  the  governors  to  protect  them  by 
every  means  in  tiieir  power."  Notwi^tanding  the  violent 
persecution  to  which  the  Brethren  were  subjected,  their  work 
prc^ressed,  and  many  of  the  Indians  were  brought  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth. 

In  1782,  the  settlement  of  Gnadenhutton  was  entirely 
destroyed,  and  sixty-four  adults  and  thirty-four  children  orueUy 
murdered  by  a  party  of  Americans.  The  Indians,  for  the  most 
part,  fled,  and'  the  feethren  who  were  not  killed  wandered  for 
Borne  time,  houseless  and  friendless. 

In  1792,  the  Brethren  and  part  of  their  congestions  left 
iheir  settlements  south  of  Lake  Erie,  and  took  up  their  abode 
it  Upper  Canada,  where  the  British  Qovemment  gave  them 
2^,000  acres  of  land  on  the  River  Thames,  which  falls  into 
Lie  St.  Clair.  Here  they  formed  a  settlement,  and  called  it 
Biw  Fairfield  When  the  United  States  drove  the  Indian 
trii€»  more  towards  the  west,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  in 
ther  lands,  the  Brethren  followed  them,  and  estabtiahed 
mi^ons  at  Oochgeelogy  and  Springfield,  in  the  Cherokee 
coni^.  The  Brethren  have  continued  to  labour  among  the 
Indioa  until  the  present  day,  enduring  many  trials,  and 
adueing  many  victories.  Some  of  their  sorest  troubles  have 
been  laused  by  the  unchristian  conduct  of  the  settlers.  In 
proof  if  this,  we  quote  the  following  &om  the  last  Annual 
E<To«of  the  Brethren  ;— 
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"  It  waa  onnounoed  in  the  laat  Report,  thsit  the  "Sew  Spring 
Place  Station  of  this  Miaaion  among  the  Cherokee  Indians  bad 
been  brought  to  a  calamitoua  termination,  during  an  incumiHi 
of  troops  from  the  Army  of  the  Federal  States  of  America, 
when,  upon  the  unfounded  suspicion  of  the  ixjngrega'tion  and 
their  pastors  being  disposed  to  bike  part  with  the  Confederates, 
the  misHionary  Brother  Gilbert  Bishop  was  carried  off  a  prisoner, 
his  assistant  Brother  L.  Ward  waa  ^ot,  and  tiie  peao^iil  &o(k 
of  Indians  put  to  flight." 

Brother  Oehler,  the  Misdimary  at  Westfield  Station,  Ktuisae, 
thus  writes : — 

"  Our  Mission  at  Westfield  has  gone  through  a  series  of  veiy 
heavy  trials  during  my  twelve  years'  service  there.  First  o[  all, 
the  Indians  lost  their  home  through  the  treachery  of  the 
Delaware  tribe,  who,  contrary  to  written  agreement,  sold  the 
whole  district,  including  our  laud,  to  the  Wyandot&  In  tjie 
depth  of  winter  we  had  to  leave  our  settlement,  and  seek  s 
home  elsewhere.  A  spot  was  found  and  purchased,  but,  eie 
long,  an  epidemic  disease  broke  out,  favoured,  if  not  produced, 
by  the  swampy  nature  of  the  place,  which  was  often  inundated, 
and  so  thickly  wooded  that  no  wind  oould  sweep  off  tba 
poisonous  vapours.  It  proved  fatal  to  many.  One  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  persons  lie  buried  there ;  among  them,  a 
missionary,  my  wife,  and  some  children.  During  our  stay  herc^ 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  little  flock  waa  a  source  of  great  joy  to 
my  heart  A  yesf  had  scarcely  passed,  wheii  the  K^isu 
territory  was  'organized,'  t.«.,  opened  up  to  the  citdseDS  ot 
the  United  States  for  them  to  possess  it^  Immediately  the 
land  was  overran  with  a  stream  of  people,  all  eager  to  seize  on 
it,  and  recklessly  and  mercileaaly  cmshing  eveiything  tha' 
stood  in  the  way  of  their  obtaining  thmr  hearts'  desin 
From  that  time,  until  we  1^  tlie  place  in  1S59,  we  we# 
Bul^ected  to  a  constant  succession  of  acts  of  tyianniol 
oppression.  Shots  were  discharged  at  night  into  our  dwelling 
and  attempts  were  made  to  set  fire  to  them,  in  order  to  fcce 
us  to  depart  Once  I  was  confined  to  my  bed  for  six  we*^ 
with  severe  sufferings  caused  by  bums  which  I  had  rece^ 
when  tiying  to  extinguish  a  tire  which  was  about  to  deatro^ur 
Mission-house.  Several  times  ihe  intruders  threatene  to 
murder  me.  Once,  when  I  was  defending  the  rights  o  the 
poor  Indians,  two  guns  were  levelled  at  me,  with  the  declattion 
that  I  waa  the  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  obtaining  poeisaion 
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of  the  cotmbrjr.  The  cattle  belonging  to  the  Indians  was  stolen, 
and  the  timber  cut  down  and  sold  publicly,  and  evety 
remoDstrance  'was  answered,  by  brutal  violence.  It  was 
ecarcely  possible  for  me  to  preserve  my  horse  from  being 
stolen.  After  having  borne  this  treatment  for  two  years, 
bribery  was  resorted  to,  in  order  to  gain  the  desired  end  ; 
thousands  of  dollars  being  offered  me,  if  I  would  betray  the 
poor  Indians  and  leave  them  to  their  fate." 

In  some  of  the  Brethren's  settlements,  there  has  been  much 
eucooragement  Thus,  Brother  Romig,  writing  from  another 
port  of  Kansas,  says  : — 

"  On  Siiiiday  morning,  we  have  public  service^  which  is  well 
attended,  particularly  in  summer — afterwards,  Sunday-sohooL 
Almost  all  who  attend  understand  English  ;  for  the  rest,  a 
young  man  assists  as  interpreter.  In  the  afternoon  or  evening 
another  Meeting  is  held.  A  Pt&yer-meeting  on  Wednesday 
evening  during  the  winter  months  was  evidently  much  valued. 
We  have,  however,  to  deplore  the  influence  of  the  presence  of 
some  heathenish  Indian^  who  have  fled  hither  from  districts 
where  war  is  at  present  raging.  The  missionary's  time  is 
principally  occupied  by  the  day-school,  which  is  regularly 
attended  by  twen^  to  twenty-live  children.  These  make 
satisikctory  progress,  some  showing  a  good  deal  of  talent. 
Ten  can  read  fluently,  and  write  tolerably  on  slates.  A.  boy 
of  the  name  of  Fremont  Turner  distinguishes  himself  in  every 
respect.  He'  has  a  remarkably  retentive  memory,  rarely 
forgetting  anything  that  he  has  once  heard.  The  scholars  are 
friendly,  obedient^  and  respectful ;  so  that  it  is  a  real  pleasure 
to  teach  them." 

Erom  the  2feio  ^'airfield  Station,  amcmg  the  Delaware^ 
intelligence  has  been  received  as  follows : — 

"  It  is  reported  that  a  good  attendance  marked  the  services  of 
Christmas  and  Kew  Year;  the  latter  in  spite  of  a  moat  un- 
propitdoas  state  of  the  weather.  In  the  course  of  the  year 
1863,  seventeen  persons  were  added  to  the  little  flock.  Br. 
Yo^er  writes: — 'The  year  1864  was- ushered  in  with  a  gale  > 
whu^  will  be  remembered  many  years  throughout  the  northern 
parts  of  America.  During  seventy-two  hours  there  seemed  to 
be  no  abatemrait  of  the  furious  wind,  which  furnished  mournful 
matter  for  the  newspapers  everywhere.  Cold  as  the  weather 
was  for  several  days,  those  near  us  came  to  the  general  speaking 
previous  to  the  6tb  inst     The  week  of  prayer  was  observed 
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ken,  with  meetinga  ereiy  erening.  Five  Indian  bretlireu  took 
p&rt  in  the  eicerciaes.  The  iWival  of  Epiphany  wae  att«n<]Al 
by  aU.  Two  youths  were  admitted  into  the  congregation  ;  one 
person  wsa  confirmed,  and  three  oommunioantB,  who  had 
excluded  themselves  &>T  yean,  were  re-admitted  to  the  Lord's- 
table.' " 

The  Brethren  have  at  the  present  time  Jimr  stations,  one 
among  the  Delawarea,  and  tkrie  among  the  Cherokee  Indiana 
These  stations  are  superintended  by  nvns  miBsionaries.  The 
number  of  Christian  Indians  residing  in  these  settlements^  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1864,  wes/ow  hundred  andjtve. 

The  spiritual  condition  of  the  Indians  residing  on  the  borders 
of  the  various  States  led  many  of  the  American  Churches  to 
make  great  efforts  to  evangelize  them  ;  and  by  the  close  of  th» 
eighteenth  centuiy  six  tnissioiiary  societies  were  engaged  in  the 
■work — Tiz,,  the  New  York  Missionary  Society,  among  the 
Tuscaroras  and  Senecas;  the  Baptist  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
among  the  Cherokee  Indians  of  North  America ;  the  TJnit«d 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  among  the  Osages,  Tuscaroras,  and 
Senecas ;  the  Episcopal  Missionary  Society,  amoi^  the  Oneidas 
and  other  tribes  within  the  States ;  the  Methodist  Missionary 
Society,  among  the  Choctaws  and  Wyandots ;  and  the  American 
Board  for  Foreign  Missions,  among  the  Cherokees,  Choctaws, 
and  Creeks,  the  Pawnees,  the  Sionx,  and  the  Ojibbewa& 

The  missionaries  of  this  latter  society  have  from  time  to  time 
founded  many  settlements  in  different  parts  of  the  Indian 
territoty,  opened  many  schools,  and  reduced  some  of  the  Indian 
languages  to  writing ;  they  have  also  taught  the  Indians  several 
of  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  Considerable  success  has  attended 
their  labonrs.  In  less  than  eight  yeara  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  mission  to  the  Cherokees,  above  BOO  children  were 
regularly  instructed  in  the  various  schools  of  the  mission ;  and, 
in  1821,  one  of  the  missionaries,  when  speaking  of  the  state 
of  the  people,  says: — 

"  We  ollen  think  it  would  animate  and  encourage  Christians, 
who  have  helped  us  in  this  work,  to  see  the  many  pleasant- 
looking  iamilies  we  pass  and  visit  in  our  rides,  to  behold  their 
industry  within  doors  and  without,  their  droves  of  cattle  and 
fields  of  com,  and,  above  all,  to  hear  them  conversing  on  the 
subject  of  redeeming  love,  some  of  them  giving  evidence  of  a 
growth  in  grace,  and  a  desire  to  learn  the  way  to  eternal  life." 
'  The  work  of  American  missionary  sooietdes  among  the  Indian 
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tribes  htm  been  oontmued  o&til  the  preeent  day.  At  the  dose 
of  the  year  1863,  there  were  nine  sociBties  engaged  in  the  field, 
maintaining  eighty-eight  atatione,  euperintended  by  ninety-five 
American  ministers,  and  eight  native  miesioQarieH.  The  number 
of  Christian  Indiana  in  connexion  with  the  Tarions  bodies  waa 
Airteen  Aoiutmd  eve  hwndred  and  tevrniiy-'ame.  The  nnmber  of 
childrea  receiving  Christian  instraction  was  boo  thousand  three 
hundred  and  two. 

The  MissiONARf  Wobe  of  the  British  Chubcbes  m  the 
Hudson's  Bat  Tebritokies. 

The  first  of^heee  that  clium  onr  att«ntiou  is  the  Church 
Missionary  Society. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  waa  formed  in  the  year  1669^ 
It  waa  then  that  Prince  Bnpert,  and  some  other  persons 
associated  with  him,  obtained  a  charter,  empowering  them  to 
undertake  an  expedition  to  HudBon's  Bay,  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  a  new  passage  to  the  South'  Sea,  and  to  have  the 
eiclusive  right  of  trading  in  fiirs,  minerals,  or  any  other  pro- 
duction  of  the  country.  This  right  was  to  extend  only  to  those 
countries  watered  by  the  rivera  which  fall  into  Hudson's  Bay — 
the  country  now  called  Prince  Rupert's  I^nd.  Additions  have 
been  made  irora  time  to  time,  and  now  the  company's  territory 
extends  from  the  49th  to  the  70th  degree  of  North  latitude, 
and  from  the  66th  to  the  I35th  degree  of  West  longitude,  a 
toact  of  country  containing  3,000,000  square  miles. 

It  is  divided  into  three  districts — 1.  Hudson's  Bay  district, 
comprising  East  Maine,  Abhitibb,  Moose,  Albany,  Severn, 
York  laluid,  and  Churchill  3.  The  central  district,  com- 
prifflng  Red  River,  Swan  River,  Norway,  Saskatchewan, 
Lesser  Slave  Lake,  English  River,  Cumberland,  Nelson, 
Athabasca,  Peace  River,  Mackensde  River,  and  Great  Slave 
I^ke.  3.  The  Pacific  district,  comprising  Columbia,  Queen 
Charlotte's  Island,  and  Vancouver's  Island. 

Throughout  this  vast  territory,  except  in  the  Red  River 
colony,  there  are  neither  towns  nor  villages,  the  only  dwellings 
Wng  those  of  the  servants  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  of 
which  there  are  160,  and  these  are  at  immense  distances  apart. 
Mr.  Ballantyne,  when  speaking  on  this  subject,  saya  ; — 

"  Imagine  an  immense  extent  of  country,  many  hundreds  of 
■uiles  loo^  and  many  hundreds  broad,  covered   with   dense 
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foreetB,  expaDded  lakes,  broad  rivers,  and  naghtiy  moantains ; 
and  all  in  a  state  of  primeval  umplioitj,  undetaced  by  tbe  axe 
of  civiludag  mao,  aod  untenaated  bv  augbt  save  some  nrving 
hordes  of  Bed  ladiaiis,  aod  myritMiB  of  wild  animaU.  Imagine, 
amid  thia  wildemees,  a  mimber  of  smail  squares,  each  enclo^ng 
half-a-dozea  vooden  houses,  and  about  a  doiea  men  ;  and 
between  any  two  of  these  eatabhshmenta  a  space  of  forest,  or  of 
plains,  &OIU  fifty  to  three  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  yon  wiU 
have  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's 
territories,  and  of  the  number  and  diatanoa  between  the  forta 
It  is  as  if  in  the  whole  of  England  and  Scotland  tliere  were 
three  hamlets,  one  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  one  in  the  south- 
east coast  of  England,  and  the  third  at  the  Lftd's  End,  with 
altt^ether  a  population  of  thirty  men,  six  or  seven  women,  and 
a  few  chOdren." 

Of  the  Indians  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  forts 
the  same  writer  says  ; — 

"  The  Indians  are  sunk  to  almost  the  lowest  state  of  degrada- 
tion to  which  human  beings  can  be  brought.  Their  life  is  spent 
in  stru^les  for  its  support,  and  they  pass  on  from  infancy  to 
death  without  comfor^  without  hope  in  this  life,  while  no 
bright  gleam  of  future  hope  enlightens  their  dark  and  cheerless 
path,  for  no  one  has  ever  told  them  of  a  Redeemer's  lova" 

In  the  yeta  1S20,  the  attention  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  in  London  was  drawn  to  the  state  of  the  Indians  in 
the  Red  River  settlement,  and  they  determined  to  appoint  ■ 
chaplain  to  labour  among  them.  This  appointment  was  con' 
ferrod  upon  the  Rev.  John  West,  who  proceeded  at  once  to  the 
Bed  River.  He  arrived  on  October  15,  and  on  the  following 
Simday  conducted  the  first  religious  service  which  had  eva 
been  held  in  that  settlement,  at  that  time  consisting  of  aboat 
600  Scotch  and  English  settlers,  besides  half-breeds  arid  natives 
That  was  a  memorable  Sunday:  then  many  heard  the  Gospel 
fi>r  the  first  time,  and  others  had  their  minds  curried  back  to 
former  days  when,  in  the  hoine  of  their  childhood,  they  had 
joined  in  the  worship  of  God. 

But  Mr.  West  was  not  content  to  preach  to  the  settlers  only; 
he  had  set  his  heart  on  instructing  the  wild  Indiana,  and  there- 
fore he  set  out  to  visit  the  different  parts  of  his  district  In 
that  journey  he  travelled  between  500  and  600  miles,  and  had 
many  pleasing  conversations  with  the  Indians.  When  hs 
returned  to  the  settlement,  Kq  determined  on  opening  a  school 
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for  the  native  boys,  in  which  th^  should  learn,  not  only  the 
radimenta  of  knowledge,  and  the  yraj  of  eternal  lif^  but  also 
some  of  the  arte  of  civilized  life.  Speaking  of  tins,  MisB 
Tacker  says : — 

"  To  this  plan,  hovrever,  the  wild  and.  wandering  habits  of 
the  Indians  presented  formidable  obetaclefl.  Not  only  tronld  it 
be  difficult  to  induce  the  boys  to  remain  long  enough  in  one 
place  to  gain  much  profit,  bat  he  knew  that  these  red  men  of 
the  woods  despised  any  one  who  could  not  hunt,  and  fish,  and 
shoot,  and  it  would  therefore  be  necessary  that  these  lads 
ihould  be  permitted,  while  at  school,  to  retain  some  of  their 
native  habits. 

"On  the  other  hand,  there  was  mudi  to  enoonrage  him. 
The  two  boys  he  had  brought  with  him  from  York  Fort  and 
Norway  House,  as  well  as  another  who  was  afterwards  sent  to 
him,  were  already  able  to  speak  English  tolerably  well ;  they 
were  banning  to  read,  and  could  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer ; 
and  he  had  bean  able  to  excite  in  them  a  love  for  gardening,  by 
^ving  them  a  piece  of  ground  to  cultivate  for  themselves.  The 
propoeed  ecbot^  bad  been  a.  frequent  subject  of  convertation 
between  himself  and  the  Indiana  he  had  met  with  on  fais  late 
expedition,  and  had  excited  so  much  interest  in  tiieir  minds 
that  several  had  promised  to  think  about  it,  and  perhajis  to 
bring  their  sona  to  him  in  the  annuner.  One  little  fellow,  seven 
yeara  old,  was  actually  pvon  up  to  him  at  once,  his  friends 
saying  that,  as  Mr,  West  had  been  sent  to  them  by  '  the  Great 
Spirit,'  they  could  refuse  him  nothing. 

"Some  <^  these  people  tulfilted  the  hopes  of  ^Si.  West,  and 
brought  their  boys  to  him  in  the  course  of  the  summer ;  so 
that,  in  September,  1821,  he  wrote,  full  of  sanguine  hopes  that 
eti^  in  the  following  spring  the  eatabliahment  would  be  ctrnt- 
[detely  formed,  and  a  building  erected  for  the  reception  of  '  as 
muiyboyaas  Britishbenevolence  would  enable  him  to  support'" 
Daring  the  summer  of  1822  Mr.  West  paid  another  visit  to 
Tork  Forl^  and,  while  there,  received  the  welcome  intelligence 
(hat  the  Church  Missionary  Sooiety  had  determined  to  adopt 
the  Red  River  as  one  of  their  missionary  stations,  and  that  they 
liad  appointed  the  Rev.  D.  Jones  to  superintend  it  Mr.  Jonefl 
snived  at  Red  River  in  October,  1823.  By  this  time  a  small 
wooden  church  had  been  erected,  and  four  Indian  youths  had 


The  work  cow  made  considembte  pn^^resa,  and  very  soon  an 
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additioiial  place  of  wor^p  ynn  required.  A  nibstantial  churcli 
iraa  now  erected  &t  r  place  called  Image  Plains,  and  (^)ened  for 
Pivine  era^ce  in  Jannary,  1825.  Tba  aohoola  continued  to  go 
on  favourably ;  169  boys  and  girU  of  all  olassee  attended  tSe 
Bimday-echool,  and  the  eatablishmeitt  for  native  Indians  con- 
tained twelve  bc^s. 

In  October,  1825,  the  miamon  was  strengthened  by  tbe 
Birival  of  the  B«t.  Mr.  and  Mra.  Oockran.  Both  cburclies  oonld 
sow  be  superintended — ^the  old  one  called  the  Upper  Gburch, 
and  the  new  one  called  the  Lower  Church — and,  what  was  of 
great  importance,  the  female  part  of  the  population,  and  the 
young  childi'en,  could  receive  that  sort  of  Buperintendraice 
ivluch  a  Christian  woman  alone  oan  give. 

Soi»i  after  this,  viz.,  in  1826-6,  the  colony  waa  subjected  to 
tbe  moet  severe  trial  it  had  ever  experienced.  "A  short 
account  of  the  rarcumstances,"  says  Miss  Tucker,  in  b^ 
"  Rainbow  in  the  North,"  "will  serve  to  illustrate  the  trials  of 
tiie  miaaionaries,  as  well  as  to  show  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  upon  the  heart  of  many. 

"  From  some  cause  which  does  not  appear,  the  hunters  had 
&iled  in  their  winter  expedition  of  1^25-6  against  the  bufTaloee ; 
SO  much  so,  that  instead  of  bringing  back  the  usual  nupplj  of 
ibod  for  future  use,  many  of  them  had,  even  while  in  the  plains, 
been  reduced  to  the  extremity,  not  only  of  devouring  their 
dogs,  but  of  eating  old  shoes,  bu£».lo-oloaks,  and  the  leather  of 
their  tents. 

"This  of  itself  was  a  severe  trial  to  the  colony,  but  a  &r  moie 
Severe  and  more  geneml  calamity  was  at  hand.  Aa  the  spring 
of  1826  advnucf^  the  river  became  swollen  from  the  melting 
of  the  unusual  quantity  of  snow  which  bad,  during  the  wint^, 
&llen  on  the  higher  lands ;  the  thick  crust  of  ice,  with  which  it 
was  bound,  was  gradually  raised  to  the  level  of  ite  steep  bajik^ 
till,  early  in  May,  the  frozen  maes,  four  feet  and  a-half  in  thi<i- 
ness,  waa  dislodged  by  tbe  impetuous  twrent  and  borne  towards 
the  l^e,  carrying  with  it  everything  that  impeded  its  remBtleeg 
progress ;  young  maple-treea,  oaks,  and  lai^  elm^  being  up- 
rooted and  swept  away. 

"  Soon  the  water  roee  alxive  tbe  banks,  and  now  })egfai  a  long 
course  of  varied  calamities  to  the  inhabitants.  The  bouses  in 
the  lower  part  of  tite  settlement  were  rapidly  filled  with  water 
and  deserted  by  their  occupiers ;  and  soon  the  higher  ones  shared 
the  same  &tei  the  cattle  were  driven  to  the  few  spota  stiU  left 
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diy,  where  their  piteouB  wailings  for  food  uid  ahelter  added  to 
tlie  general  diHtresa  of  the  aocDe. 

"  All  this  time  the  thermometer  continued  five  degrees  below 
freeang  point,  the  weather  was  stonny,  with  sleet,  hail,  and 
driving  snow,  and  the  Buffering  inhabitante  were  driven  to  take 
refuge  on  the  nearecrt  bills.  Some  £ed  towards  the  Lake,  and 
pitched  their  tent«  on  the  Cedar  Hills,  nine  or  ten  miles  distant 
from  their  homee;  while  600  or  600  of  the  rest  found  safety  in 
an  opposite  direction,  and  fixed  themselves  on  the  Snake  Indian 
Hills,  about  the  same  distance  from  the  settlement. 

"By  degreea,  the  mission  lamily  and  a  few  strangera,  who 
sought  shelter  from  them,  alone  remained,  their  house  and  the 
Upper  Chnrch  were  still  untouched,  but  aU  around  waa  desola- 
tion. As  &r  as  the  eye  could  reach  on  evetj  side,  the  mighty 
torrent  was  holding  on  its  way,  always  trouUed,  and  sometiines 
lashed  into  wave^  seTeral  feet  in  height^  by  storms  of  wind. 
On  one  side  were  seen  many  of  the  log-houses  of  the  settlers 
higher  up  the  country  carried  by  the  flood  across  what  had 
before  been  plains;  while,  on  the  other,  their  eyes  and  hearts 
were  pained  by  the  sight  of  the  properly  and  furniture  of  their 
nearer  neighbours  swept  past  by  the  resistless  current  without 
the  poaaibility  of  saving  them.  Still  the  waters  rose,  and  now 
iJie  mission-house  itself  began  to  be  in  jeopardy.  The  mission- 
ariee  endeavoured  to  secure  some  of  their  own  property  and 
that  of  the  Society,  by  placing  it  in  the  roof  of  the  church;  for 
though  the  waters  had  entered  the  building,  the  walls  still 
stood  firm.  They  also  prepared  a  wooden  platform  to  which 
they  might  retreat  in  case  of  sudden  necessity ;  and  it  was  well 
they  did  so,  for,  in  the  oouiae  of  the  nig^t,  the  water  suddenly 
hunt  into  the  house. 

"Sunday,  May  14,  'waa  a  very  dismal  day;  no  people 
iBgnnbling  to  celebrate  the  day  of  rest^  no  church  to  go  to;' 
but  they  held  Divine  Service  on  the  platform,  now  the  only 
abode  of  about  fort?  persons,  including,  besides  themselves  and 
(he  Indian  boys,  a  few  poor  people  who  had  lingered  near  their 
niiaed  h<anes  in  the  vain  hope  of  saving  some  of  their  pos- 

"For  three  days  they  continned  there,  but  the  flood  still 
rising,  and  the  wind  becoming  so  strong  as  to  threaten  the 
■afety  of  their  fragile  retreat,  they  determined  to  follow  the 
example  of  their  neighbours.  With  some  difGculty  they  pro- 
cui:«d  boats,  and  taking  with  tiiem  as  many  small  articles  of 
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duly  use  and  comfcnt  bb  they  oonld,  they  rowed  over  fields  and 
plaina,  now  an  almost  uninterrupted  waste  of  water,  to  tlie 
Snake  Indian  Hilla.  Here  they  pitched  their  teste,  and  here 
they  remained  a  month  in  anxious  Buspeuse  watching  die  con- 
tinual rising,  and  at  length  the  subsiding  of  the  wat«n,  y/iik 
filings  of  ^temat«  fear  and  hope,  Borrow  and  thankful  joy,  till 
the  12th  of  June. 

"  On  the  12th  trf  June  the  waters  were  sufficiently  abated  ta 
allow  of  the  people's  return;  but  it  waa  a  dismal  scene  that 
awaited  them.  Only  three  houses  in  the  whole  settlement  ven 
left  standing;  one  of  them,  to  the  joy  and  thank^ness  of  ths 
missionaries,  was  their  own  dwelling,  but  they  only  found  the 
outer  walla,  everything  else  was  gone ;  the  partitions  between 
the  rooms,  the  doors,  the  windows,  and  the  furniture  had  all 
been  swept  away."  , 

Notwithstanding  this  severe  trial  the  spiritual  state  of  the 
mission  was  most  encouraging.  The  numbers  attending  public 
worship  increased,  and  not  a  few  became  coniinanicantal 

In  the  year  1629  the  mission  waa  extended  to  the  part  of  the 
colony  called  the  Oiand  Bapids.  Mr.  Cookrau  settled  on  the 
western  banks  of  the  river,  about  fifteen  miles  below  the  Upper 
Church  and  ten  miles  from  Image  Plains.  Here,  in  a  most 
dreary  uncivilized  spot^  an  efibrt  was  made  to  cultivate  tha 
sroond  and  civilize  tie  tiarbarian.  Of  necessity  the  missionaiy 
had  to  be  everything  to  the  people,  and  they  looked  to  him  ft* 
guidance  in  all  matters.     On  this  subject  Mr.  Cockran  eays  :— 

"  I  am  obliged  to  be  minister,  clerk,  Bohoolmaster,  arbitrator, 
f^picultural  director,  and  many  other  things  to  this  mixed  and 
barbarous  people;  and  it  ia  no  sinecure.  They  are  scattered 
over  twelve  milee  of  country,  without  roads,  full  of  swamps  and 
miiy  creeks,  wh^«  in  wet  weather  I  have  the  utmost  difficulty 
in  reaching  them.  I  have  everything  to  teach  them,  to  ent^ 
into  all  their  personal  concerns,  to  be  a  peacemaker,  and  to 
teach  them  to  manage  their  temporal  afiairs.  Weaiying  as  all 
this  is  to  the  Sesh,  it  is  very  beneficial  to  the  people :  it  leads 
them  to  look  on  me  as  one  of  themselves;  they  feel  they  can 
depend  on  my  firiendahip,  they  know  that  I  ah^  advise  thon 
only  for  their  good ;  and  this  leads  them  to  listen  with  a  willing 
ear  when  I  tell  them  of  spiritual  things." 

Great  success  attended  the  labours  of  this  devoted  pioneer, 
and  by  the  close  of  the  year  1831  he  could  say  : — 

"Three  years  ago  my  house,  school,  congregation,  and  church 
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Trere  all  imagiiuiTy :  the  timber  was  growing  in  (h«  toreebB,  the 
giasa  and  nails  were  in  England,  and  one-half  of  my  congrega- 
tion were  wandering  heathen,  worshipping  no  Qod  but  profit  or 
pleaeure,  actnowledgiiig  no  Baviour,  and  knowing  no  Sabbath. 
Snt  when  the  time  appointed  came,  deat^  and  hell  cxrald  no 
loDger  hold  their  prisoners :  their  julnlee  was  ocHne — tliey  mtist 
go  free ;  and,  gathered  from  the  shores  of  almost  ereiy  river 
between  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Rocky  Monntains,  they  wten 
brought  to  this  place,  where  Qod  had  pnmded  for  than  the 
glad  tidings  of  salvation." 

In  1833  Mr.  Cockran  commenced  a  new  aettlement  at  S(^;ar 
Point  in  Orescent  Bay.  All  was  then  a  dreary  waste;  one 
solitary  wigwam  with  its  miaerable  owner  was  all  that  could 
be  seen.  Christioa  civilization,  however,  was  abont  to  invade 
this  t«iTitory  of  barbarism ;  and  Bee  what  was  accomplished  I 
In  Octobei',  1836,  Mr.  Cockran  thoa  writes : — "  Now,  from  the 
oppotiite  side  of  the  river  I  nee  the  village  standing  along  the 
Crescent  Bay;  tu>emiff-tht«  little  white-washed  cottages  are 
■tiining  through  the  trees,  each  with  its  ootunm  of  smoke 
curling  to  the '  skies,  and  each  with  ita  stacks  of  wheat  and 
barley.  Around  them  lie  varioos  patches  of  cultivated  ground ; 
and  here  and  there  ^oge  are  seen  busily  seeking  for  tbeir  food, 
cows  are  lowing  for  their  cJvea,  while  in  the  centre  stands  the 
Bchool-hoose,  where  sixty  merry  cliildrea,  'just  let  loose  from 
school,'  are  leaping,  running,  or  wrestling ;  and  aU  is  life  and 
cheerfuktesB,  It  is,"  continues  he,  "  but  a  q>eck  in  the  wilder- 
nees,  and  a  Btrutger  might  despise  it;  but  we  who  know  the 
diScultiea  that  have  attended  the  work  can  truly  aay  that  Qod 
hath  done  great  thingn,  were  it  only  tliat  those  sheaves  of  com 
have  been  raised  by  bauds  that  hitherto  had  only  been  exercised 
in  deeds  t^  Uood  and  cruelty  to  man  and  beast" 

To  accomplish  this,  however,  the  missionaTy  had  to  bestow 
much  labour,  overcome  much  oppodtion,  and  unarm  many 
prejudices.  The  Indian  chie6  considered  that  by  ooltivating 
the  ground  the  supply  of  buffitloee  and  beavers  would  be 
lessened,  and  hence  they  looked  with  much  jealou^  upon  the 
operations  of  the  mission  party.  Thus  one  chief  named  Pigwys 
once  exclaimed, — 

"  Before  you  whites  came  to  trouble  the  ground,  onr  rivers 
were  full  offish  and  our  woods  of  deer;  our  creeks  abounded  in 
beavers,  and  onr  plains  were  covered  with  bu&loee.  But  now 
ve  are  brought  to  poverty.    Our  beaveis  are  gone  for  ever,  onr 

X 
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bnffaloei  are  fled  to  the  lands  of  our  enemien,  the  number  oi  onr 
fiah  ia  diminished,  our  cats  and  our  rata  are  few  in  nnmber,  t^ 
geese  are  afraid  to  pass  over  the  smoke  of  ^our  chimneys,  aod 
we  are  left  to  starve ;  while  you  whites  are  growing  rich  upon 
the  very  dust  of  onr  fathers,  troubliug  the  plaina  with  the 
plough,  covering  them  with  oows  in  the  summer,  and  in  winter 
feeding  yonr  cattle  with  hay  from  the  very  swamps  whence  onr 
beavera  have  been  driven." 

Thin  chief  subsequently  joined  the  settlement,  and  was  one 
of  the  few  who,  having  reaped  the  harvest,  kept  it  for  the 
winter  use.  P^wys  afterwards  became  a  truly  converted 
character,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Church  by  baptism.  On 
the  occasion  of  Mr.  Jtmee  visitii^  the  village,  in  order  te 
conduct  a  farewell  service  previous  t»  his  departure  for  EUigland, 
Pigwja  thua  addressed  him : — "  Ton  have  spoken  as  you  always 
do,  as  a  father  to  his  children,  and  I  wiah  all  would  listen  to 
you.  I  send  by  you  a  letter  to  the  nusaiouary  men  in  England; 
tell  them  not  to  foiget  me,  I  want  the  word  of  life  to  be  always 
spoken  in  my  land."  The  fidlowing  ia  the  co]^  <f  the  letter 
which  he  sent  to  the  Chui«h  Missionaty  Society : — 

"Aug^atJ,  1838. 

"  My  FiUE)n>S, — It  has  never  been  my  custom  to  leave  off  in 
the  midnt  of  my  work,  bnt  to  finish  it  off  hand;  and  what  T 
said  to  you  in  my  former  letter  I  intend  to  adhere  b^  to  the 
end  of  my  life.  My  friends,  my  heart  is  sore  to  see  our  praying- 
roaster  0ix.  Cockian)  driven  about  like  a  stave,  to  teach  aU  the 
people  here.  You  cannot  know  how  &r  he  has  to  go ;  I  think 
you  are  killing  onr  ftiendj  you  should  send  another  to  teach 
us.  My  frienda,  what  are  you  about!  There  ia  not  a  eummer 
but  some  of  the  French  praying-masters  arrive,  but  I  do  not 
wish  to  go  to  them  ;  I  wish  you  alone  to  teach  me  the  word  d 
God.  I  am  getting  veiy  old,  my  fiienda,  hut  there  are  young 
people  growing  up  who  are  instructed  to  seek  everlasting  life, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  they  will  find  it.  I  do  not  now  look  aa 
mnch  to  my  body  as  to  my  soul,  and  I  intend  therefore  to  hold 
&at  to  your  instructions.  It  was  fully  my  intention  that  mj 
son,  whose  hand  wrote  to  you  for  me  last  year,  should  have 
be^  useful  to  yon,  bnt  he  is  now  no  more ;  be  has  left  me  for 
ever ;  he  sleeps  fay  your  chunh,  and  I  h*^  to  sleep  there  too. 
I  hope^  therefore,  you  will  more  particuiarly  CMisider  my  case. 
You  may,  p^i^n,  be  discouraged  as  you  hear  that  many  of  my 
young  mem  do  not  wish  b>  follow  your  doctanna;  hat,  yon  know, 
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p^rseventnce  goeB  a  great  vay,  tmd  I  think  in  time  many  will 
be  brought  in. 

"William  Kmo, 
"  Ck^fo/tha  Ked  River  Indians." 

After  Mr.  Jones's  departure  for  England,  the  care  of  the 
entire  colony  devoted  upon  Mr.  Oockran,  and  for  fourteen 
months  he  had  to  adminiateF  to  the  wanto  of  four  churches  and 
their  oongre^tioaa.  At  length,  in  the  autui^m  of  1839,  the 
ScT.  W.  Smithurst  aniTed  from  England  and  commenced  his 
laboura  among  the  Indian^  and  a  new  statioa  was  formed  on 
Camberlimd  Lak& 

In  the  summer  of  1844  the  Bishop  of  Montreal  visited  the 
Red  River  settlements.  On  that  occasion  the  bishop  travelled 
&me  thouecmd  gix  hwwiredmileginan  open  canoe,  ordained  two 
European  catechista,  and  confirmed  eight  hundred  and  forty-six 
persona  Shortly  after  the  bishop's  visit,  Mr.  Cockran  waa 
compelled  through  ill  health  to  leave  for  a  time  .the  scene  of 
his  labours  and  triompliB. 

Two  out  of  the  four  boys  whom  Mr.  West  baptized  previous 
to  his  return  to  England  in  1823  had  remained  in  connexion 
with  the  mission,  and  had  rendered  some  service  in  the  schoola. 
One  of  these^  Henry  Budd,  was  now  chosen  to  lay  the  founda~ 
tton  of  a  new  settlement  at  Cumberland  laka  As  he  belonged 
to  the  same  tribe — the  Crees — he  was  enabled  at  once  to  in- 
stnuA  the  people.  Mr.  Budd  arrived  safely  at  Cumberhmd,  and 
shortly  after  took  up  his  abode  at  a  plaoe  called  the  Pas,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Saskatchewan  Biver.  At  this  place  Mr.  Budd 
laboured  as  a  catechist  with  much  success,  and,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Smithurst's  visit  to  tiie  settlement  in  1842,  he 
found  thirty-eight  adults  carefully  prepared  for  baptism ;  and 
when  the  Rev.  J.  snd  Mia  Hunter  arrived  in  1843,  thirty- 
one  adulte  were  waiting  to  be  admitted  into  the  Church,  By 
the  end  of  the  year  1848  as  many  ORfour  hundred  tmd  ttoenty- 
four  adult  Indians  had  been  baptized.  The  attendance  at  pubUc 
worship  in  the  summer  exceeded  four  hujidred.  The  influence 
of  the  mission  at  the  Fas  was  felt  among  the  Lac  la  Ronge 
Indians,  and  in  coarse  of  a  few  years  nearly  the  whole  tribe 
embraced  Christianity. 

In  1849  Dr.  Anderson  was  consecrated  Sshop  of  Rupert's 
I^nd.  On  the  7th  of  June  he  set  out  for  his  d^tant  diocese, 
where  he  arrived  on  Wednesday,  October  3,  Everywhere  h^ 
K  2 
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ma  received  witli  cordiality,  and  in  every  Btataon  lie  found  the 
evidence  of  a  great  and  pennaiient  worV  in  connexion  with  the 


On  the  lOth  of  Jaunaiy,  1S50,  the  fiist  misBionaiy  meeting 
me  held,  and  a  Church  Miadonaiy  ABBodation  for  Bapert's 
Land  waa  organised.  On  tliat  ocoaaien  upwards  of  tventji-ntne 
pounds  in  money  were  contributed,  and,  in  addition  to  this, 
goods  to  the  value  of  fifty  pounds  were  given.  In  the  same  yew 
the  bishop  ordained  Mr.  Budd  to  the  office  of  the  ministry. 

The  sphere  of  the  Sooiety'B  operations  has  been  considerably 
extended  during  the  last  few  years.  At  the  present  time  the 
mission  is  divided  into  eight  di»tricta,  namely : — 1.  Red  River 
district;  2.  Fearfard  or  Maniuiia  dittriot;  3.  Otemb«rland 
diatriet ;  4.  English  Xivtr  district;  5.  Jantei  Bay  diftriel; 
6.  Yeyrk  Factory  district ;  7.  Fort  Simpton,  an  the  coast  of 
the  PaeijK  ;  8.  Mackenzie  Rivsr. 

The  state  of  the  different  distriots  is  quite  satisfkotoiy.  Thm 
Archdeacon  Hunter  reports  ft«m  Aed  River  distriot : — 

"  The  congregations  and  the  oommunicanta  both  here  and  at 
Mapleton  are  very  large  ;  and  the  people  listen  with  apparent 
pleasure  and  proUt  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  There  an 
many  native  boys  who  could  be  trained  up  and  prepared  fcff 
sohoolmastera,  catecliiiita,  and,  ultimately,  native  miaaionaries. 
"We  want  a  Training  Institution  for  the  natives,  and  a  good  and 
able  man  from  home  to  superintend  it.  If  sncb  an  Institution 
be  established  and  well  conducted,  I  am  sure  we  oonld  supply  aQ 
the  stations  with  native  ministers  &om  the  oountry.  We  have 
young  men  of  talent  and  ability ;  all  they  want  is  care  and  good 
discipline  for  a  few  years." 

The  miasiooary  at  La  Frairie — the  Hev.  Arohdeaoon  Cookmi 
-^-thus  reviews  his  work  : — 

"  It  win  be  forty  years  ou  the  4ih  of  June  next  since  I  Idl 
the  London  Docks  for  Graveeend,  to  come  to  this  country.  Afl^ 
I  had  spent  twenty  years  in  the  service  of  my  Lord  and  Master, 
I  found  that  I  was  perfectly  emaciated,  and  ielt  my  zeal  so  fin 
cooled  that  I  thought  I  could  never  form  a  resolutaoa  to  again 
face  the  difBoulties  of  Rupert's  lAnd.  However,  eAei  twelve 
months  perfect  seclusion  from  the  world,  spent  in  prayer, 
reading,  and  meditation,  my  strength  and  spirite  so  p^ectlf 
recovered  that  I  felt  the  same  disinterested  b^evolence  towards 
my  fellow-men,  and  zeal  for  the  gloiy  of  Qod,  that  I  experi^<wd 
in  my  early  days,  bo  that  I  returned  to  the  old  £eld  of  hdwor, 
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and  b^pin  Eh&esh  to  buSet  with  tiie  difficoltieB  of  the  timea.  I 
fiaished  St.  Andrew's  Church,  parsonage,  and  Orphan  Home ; 
went  to  the  Indian  Settlement^  built  an  eiutelient  church,  and 
left  125  Indian  &miliea  settled  in  houwe  to  fill  it  In  1865  I 
vimted  Ia  Pmim,  and  built  a  church  for  forty-«iglkt  &milie& 
Having  failed  to  induce  any  to  take  up  the  cause  of  Ia  Prairie, 
I  came  here  in  1857.  Since  then  I  have  built  two  other 
churchee,  which  have  regular  congregations  attending  Divine 
service.  AiW  forty  years'  active  warfare  against  barbarism  and 
heathenism,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  100  miles  brought 
under  tihe  benign  influence  of  Christianity  and  civilization,  in  a 
country  more  unfortunately  circiunstanoed  than  any  in  the  world, 
in  the  mid^  of  a  barbarous  territory,  separated  by  GOO  miles 
&om  all  civilized  men.  This  work  of  beneTolenoe  has  been 
fostered  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  persevered  in  by 
their  miseionaries,  till  a  great  number  at  every  post  throughout 
this  country  are  obedient  to  the  faith  of  the  QospeL" 
From  Great  Slave  Lake  Mr.  Eirby  writes  : — 
"  In  my  last  year'a  journal  I  mentioned  the  int«reeting  state 
of  mind  of  the  Indians  belonging  to  Fort  Besolutiou,  Great 
Blave  Id^e  :  I  rejoice  to  say  it  still  continues.  About  six  weeks 
ago  I  received  a  letter  fiom  them,  urgii^  me  to  go  np  in  the 
qtring  and  instruct  them-  Cadien,  who  was  interpreter  here,  is 
now  there,  and,  in  the  &ce  of  much  crud  opposition  from  priests 
and  others,  ctmidnuea  to  testify  i^  the  truths  of  Christ's  bleased 
Gospel,  and  of  the  errors  of  Romanism,  to  aU.  And  the  conse- 
qnence  is,  more  than  a  third  of  the  Indiana  there  have  left  the 
priests  altogether,  united  themselves  to  Cadien,  and  are  wuting 
for  me  to  go  up  to  instruct  them  in  *  the  way  ot  salvataon'  more 
fully." 

Summary  of  the  North-West  American  Mission  : — Stations, 
17  ;  country-bom  and  native  clergymen,  6  ;  native  lay  teachers, 
S3  ;  communicants,  981 ;  native  christians,  5,279  ;  schools,  22  ; 
Bchohus,  720. 

The  Wedeyaa  Mismonaiy  Society. — The  labours  of  this  Society 
in  North  America  have  been  chiefly  directed  to  the  European 
settlers  in  Canada,  and  in  the  Eastern  British  America  distxicts; 
but  it  has  also  paid  some  att«ntion  to  the  Indian  races  in  the 
Hudson's  Bay  territories.  The  missionariee  of  this  Society  have 
established  mission  stations  and  sdiools  among  the  Ojibbeway 
ud  Ottawa  tribo^  on  the  bordon  of  Canada,  have  penetrated 
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the  great  Saskatchewan  plaiim,  have  translated  the  Scripture* 
into  the  language  of  several  of  the  tribes — one  of  their  number, 
the  Rev.  J.  Evans,  m/aa  the  inventor  of  the  invaluable  syllabic 
character  now  in  common  use  by  several  churches — and  have 
been  the  means  of  converting  some  hnndreds  of  the  wild  sons 
of  the  forest  Among  the  many  cases  which  might  be  given  to 
prove  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Buocesa  of  this  misaon, 
the  following  cannot  feal  to  interest  both  teacher  and  children : 
— In  1837  a  powerful  chief  of  the  Ojibbeways  attached  himself 
to  the  mission  settlement^  and  subsequently  became  a  truly  con- 
verted character.  He  shortly  afterwards  visit«d  E^land,  and 
attended  some  missionary  meetings.  At  one  of  these  he  made 
the  following  speech  : — 

"I  understand  " — said  Shawuudab  (John  Sunday),  the  con- 
verted chief  of  the  Ojibbeways — "  that  you  are  disappointed  at 
uty  not  having  brought  my  Indian  drees  with  me  ;  perhaps,  if  I 
had  it  on,  you  would  be  afraid  of  me.  I  will  tell  you  how  I 
was  dressed  when  I  was  a  Pagan  Indian.  My  (ace  was  covered 
with  red  paint ;  I  stuck  feathers  in  my  hair  ;  I  wore  a  blanket 
and  leggings ;  I  had  silver  ornaments  on  my  breast,  a  rifle  oa 
my  Bhoulder,  a  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife  in  my  belt.  Nov 
I  will  tell  you  why  I  wear  this  no  longer.  You  will  find  the 
cause  in  the  2d  of  Corinthians,  chap,  v.,  ver.  17, — ■'Therefor^  if 
any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature  ;  old  things  are  done 
away  ;  behold,  all  things  are  become  new.'  When  I  became  * 
Chnstian,  feathers  and  paint  done  away ;  my  silver  ornaments  I 
gave  to  the  misaton  cause ;  scalping-knife,  done  away ;  toma- 
hawk, done  away.  That  is  my  tomahawk  now  ! "  said  he  (at  the 
same  time  showing  a  copy  of  the  Ten  Commandments  in  the 
Ojibbeway  language),  "  Blanket,  done  away.  '  Behold,'  "  he 
exclaimed,  in  a  tone  in  which  Bimplicity  and  dignity  of  character 
were  combined,  "  '  Behold,  all  things  are  become  new.'  " 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1864  the  Society  had  twentf-aii 
Indian  mission  stations,  superintended  by  twenty-three  mis- 
donaries.  The  total  number  of  Indians  in  full  Church  membe^ 
ship  w»s  one  thousand  eix  hundred  andjorty-aeven. 

'Such,  then,  have  been  the  efibrts  of  Protestant  Christiani  to 
civilise  and  evangelize  the  wandering,  warlike  tribes  <^  &t 
North  American  Indian^  and  such  the  measure  of  snecesB, 
Enough  has  been  achieved  to  make  the  most  faint-hearted  take 
courage  j  enongh  to  enable  the  Iriends  of  miaaioiiB,  when  asked 
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to  show  the  results  of  their  Uboois,  .to  say,  "  Here  they  are." 
At  the  same  time  the  work  which  has  still  to  be  done  is  great 
enough  to  stimul&te  the  Church  to  increased  efforts,  so  that  the 
thousands  yet  living  in  ignorance  of  the  true  Ood,  and  slaves  to 
saperatition  and  fear,  may  receive  the  light  and  liberty  of  th« 
Gospel.  • 

The  Chwrch  <f  Rome  has  made  great  eflbrta  to  bring  the 
North  American  Indians  within  her  pale,  and  with  considerable 
Bucoees.  As  ea{ly  as  1615  she  foun^d  a  mission  to  the  Huron 
Indians,  and  in  less  than  fifteen  years  as  many  as  sixty  mis- 
sionaries were  labouring  among  Uiat  people.  In  1641  the 
Chippeways  were  visited,  and  in  1648  the  Mohawks  heard  for 
the  first  time  the  voice  of  the  priests.  By  the  close  of  the 
century  the  number  of  converts  in  that  tribe  is  said  to  have 
exceeded  eight  thousand. 

Since  that  time  the  Romish  miBsionariea  have  visited  many 
parts  of  the  North  American  continent,  and  done  a  great  deal 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Indians.  Captain  Morrell,  when 
speaking  of  the  Romish  missions  in  California,  says  : — "  The 
Indians  are  very  industrious  in  their  labours,  and  obedient  to 
their  teachers  and  directors,  to  whom  they  look  up  as  to  a 
&ther  and  protector,  and  who,  in  return,  discharge  tiieir  duty 
towards  these  poor  Indians  with  a  great  deal  of  feeling  and 
humanity.  They  are  generally  weU  clothed  and  fed,  have 
houses  of  their  own,  and  are  made  as  comfortable  as  they  wish 
to  be." 

The  writer  of  "  Wanderings  of  an  Artist  among  the  Indians 
of  North  America,"  when  describing  one  of  his  journeys  in 
Oregon,  says : — "  The  sun  was  just  setting  as  we  came  over 
sgamat  it"  (a  missionary  station  on  the  banks  of  the  Atinam) 
"  on  the  hill  side.  We  dashed  down  into  the  valley,  that 
moment  abandoned  by  sunlight.  ,  ...  As  I  drew  near, 
a  sound  of  reverent  voices  met  me — .vespers  at  this  station  In 
the  wilderness !  Throe  souls  were  worshipping  in  the  rude 
chapeL  It  was  rude  indeed — a  cell  of  clay,  but  the  sense  of  the 
Divine  presence  was  there  not  less  th^  in  many  fUm  old 
(athedrals  &r  away,  where  earlier  sunset  had  called  worshippers 
of  other  race  and  tongue  to  breathe  the  same  thanksgiving  and 
the  same  heartfelt  prayer." 

Governor  Stephens,  when  speaking  of  the  Indians  of  his  dis- 
trict in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  axyt ; — "  They  are  the  best 
Indians  in  the  territory — hon^t^  binve,  and  dotole ;  they  possess 
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the  Christum  religion,  utd  I  aia  awarod  that  the;  lire  according 
to  the  |»«cept8  of  the  OoepeL" 

These  &ot8  Kie  recorded  simply  becanae  they  are  /aett,  and 
because  I  otmoeive  that  the  ratuae  of  Frotestant  miaaiona  can 
never  be  truly  aerred  by  irithholdiiig  truth.  May  the  energy 
and  pfsxaerenmoe  of  the  Jesuita  atiimilate  the  teachers  of  a  purer 
fiiith  to  greater  activity,  and  the  membera  of  all  Froteetaitt 
Mmmanitiea  to  greater  liberality  I 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

MISSIONABT  IF70RT8  AMOTSQ  THB  SBQROEIS  IN  THB 
WS8T  IHDIsa— SOUTH  AliBRICAIT  UISSIONB. 

nie  dkooTWy  of  tbe  Wm(  India  Idamla  hf  Oolnmbns— Tbe  British  bomm- 
tknu  in  the  W«rt  IndiM— Olu-kwn  and  tlie  8UTe>ti«d»— Aboktion  of 
tiw  akr^tnde  Mtd  Slvroy— The  raligionB  itat*  of  tba  Nogroea  at  tba 
time  of  the  fint  miiaioiiMn'  cdTortt  among  Aem — The  labonn  of  the 
ICoRmMi  Brethten  i  the  Wealejaiia  g  the  Bwtiits — Miuionary  work 
of  the  ChuToh  of  Ecoland — Oppoattioii  of  the  plantere  to  the  mie* 
NMiariMi  thtir  tdbrrngt  and  thor  nuMSHSi — Weasnt  itete  of  the 
ITegro  popnhrtion — InttMootioii  of  the  Gkepd  into  Britlfh  OdNU— 
labODiB  of  tha  MiMionarie* — The  Honrian  MiMioni  in  Snrioam— 
South  Anerieaa  Missioiu — Efforti  to  erangdiio  t^^  Fuegianf'~ 
I^boiin  of  Gardiiur)  M^dment,  "*^  othen. 

The  Wbbt  Lmm 

Or  Um  3d  of  Ootoba^,  1492,  Columbus  nil«d  from  tiie  island 
<£  SaltM  OD  a  voyage  of  disooTerjr  in  the  western  seas.  On  the 
monuDg  of  the  ninth  day  after  starting,  he  discovered  land.  To 
ikis  he  gave  the  name  of  San  Salvador,  aa  a  grateful  tribute  of 
remembrance  for  the  dangers  he  had  eecaped.  Columbus, 
transported  with  joy,  was  tJike  first  to  land.  He  was  speedily 
followed  by  all  the  crews.  When  the  Te  Dwm  had  been 
chanted,  the  isl^id  was  taken  posseeaitm  at,  for  the  Crotm  of 
Bpoin.  Bupposing  that  the  country  he  had  discorered  was 
ntuated  at  tiia  extremi^  of  India,  he  gave  to  the  natives  the 
general  name  of  Indians,  and  thus  the  oonntiy  obtained  the 
name  of  the  West  Indies. 

Bailing  along  the  coast  to  the  southward,  Ck>lumbns  after- 
wards discovered  Hispaniola — now  called  St.  Domingo — and 
HaytL  Having  left  some  settlers  here,  he  proceeded  on  his 
hoBiewanl  vc^age.    The  aooouuta  he  gave  of  these  islands  led 
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the  Spanish  Qoverament  to  fit  out  another  expedition,  lor  the 
douUe  purpose  of  exploring  tind  conquenng  new  countiiea. 
During  this  second  voyage  Columbus  discovered  Cubtt  and 
Jamaica ;  and,  in  a  third  voyage  which  he  afterwards  mad^  the 
whole  archipelago  now  known  as  the  West  Indies. 

The  Weet  India  Islands  aie  divided  into  three  principal 
groupa — 

1.  The  Bahamas,  consisting  of  fourteen  islaiiflw,  and  numerous 
BmH.ll  islete*       * 

2.  The  Oreater  Antilles,  conaiating  of  Cuba,  Porto  Bioo, 
Hayti,  and  Jamaica. 

3.  The  Lesser  Ajitilles,  oousiating  of  two  groups — 

(1).  A  long  chain,  extending  in  a  curved  line  from 
Porto  Bioo  to  the  Qulf  of  Paria,  and  called  the  Windward 
Islands ;  and, 

(3).  A  smaller  and  more  scattered  group  along  the  coast 
of  Venezuela,  and  called  the  Leeward  Islands. 
When  first  discovered,  many  of  these  islands  were  inhabited 
by  races  more  or  less  barbarous  and  savage,  those  on  tlie 
southern  islands  being  much  more  fierce  and  warlike  than  those 
OD  the  northern.  These  native  races  have  long  been  extinct, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  on  the  islands  of  St  Vincent  and 
Trinidad. 

The  present  population  is  estimated  at  about  3,400,000.  Of 
these,  about  two-thirdt  are  negroee,  ont-fijlh  white  men,  and 
the  remainder  mixed  racea.  The  population  is  distributed  as 
follows  : — -The  Dominican  Republic,  136,500;  the  empire  of 
Hayti,  S72,000  ;  British  possessions,  836,000  ;  Spanish  colonies, 
1,600,000;  French  possessions,  276,500;  Dutch  colonies, 
300,000  ;  Danish  posseeaions,  40,000 ;  Swedish  colonies,  9,000. 
The  British  posseesions  in  the  West  Indies  are — 

1.  In  the  Bahamas,  sixteen  islands. 

2.  In  the  Greater  Antilles,  Jamaica. 

3.  In  the  Lesser  Antilles,  fifteen  islands  in  the  Leeward 
division,  and  seven  in  the  Windward. 

Nassau,  on  the  tslaud  of  Providence,  is  the  capital  of  tlie 
Bahamas.  It  is  the  seat  of  Government,  and  the  ]nnncipal 
place  of  trade  in  the  group. 

Jammea  is  the  largest  and  moat  important  of  our  West 
India  islands.  It  is  140  miles  long  and  40  broad,  and  has  > 
population  of  nearly  380,000  souls. 

Antigua  is  the  seat  of  Government  for  the  Ijeewwd  Island:^ 
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and   £arbadoe»  the  seat  of  Goyermnent  for  the  Windward 
gixiup. 

In  Bketchmg  the  history  of  nuBWonaiy  efforts  in  the  West 
Indies,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  abort  account  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery. 

With  that  Bobject  the  namen  of  Clarkson  and  Wilberforoe 
can  never  be  severed.  It  was  in  the  year  1785  that  the  former 
of  these  two  great  men  had  his  mind  first  drawn  to  the  subject 
of  slavery.  In  that  year  Dr.  Peokard,  the  Vice-Chancellor  (f 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  proposed  as  the  subject  for  a 
Latin  essay,  "  Is  it  right  to  mjie  men  slaves  against  their  willl" 
Thomas  Chirkson  coveted  the  honour  of  gaining  this  prize,  and 
so  commenced  studying  the  subject  His  essay  gained  the  prize. 
As  he  thought  over  what  he  had  written,  he  said  to  himself,  "  If 
lie  contents  of  the  essay  were  true,  then  some  person  should  nee 
those  calamities  to  their  eud,"  "Then  and  there,"  says  Mr.  H. 
Gumey,  "the  thought  waa  bom,  and  happily  it  did  not  dia 
The  publioation  of  his  essay  brought  him  into  communication 
with  Mr.  Wilberfoi-ee  and  others,  who  were  longing  to  assail 
this  enormous  evil,  and  in  conference  with  them  he  gained  more 
knowledge  on  the  subject,  while  their  sympathy  and  Iriendship 
gave  him  ooiirage  for  his  great  enterprise."  Mr.  Clarkson  now 
travelled  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  visited  all  the 
seaport  towns,  collected  evidences  of  the  cruelties  and  wrongs  of 
the  accursed  trade,  and  endeavoured  to  form  public  opinion  in 
his  fcvour.  On  the  12th  of  May,  1789,  Mr.  Wilberforce  made 
his  first  Motion  in  the  House  of  Commons.  On  that  occasion 
the  debato  was  long  and  stormy.  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr. 
Burke  supported  the  motion  for  the  abohtion.  The  latter  is 
reported  to  have  said,  "  A  trade  begun  in  savage  war,  prose- 
cuted with  unheard-of  barbarity,  entailing  loathsome  imprison- 
ment diuing  the  transportation,  and  ending  in  perpetual  exile 
and  slavery,  was  a  trade  so  horrid  in  all  its  circumstances  that 
it  was  impossible  to  pioduce  a  single  argument  in  its  &von.r. 
It  waa  therefore  the  duty  of  the  House  to  pnt  an  end  to  it 
without  further  delay."  The  contest  thus  begun  was  carried 
on  for  many  years.  "  The  Parliamentary  history  of  the 
struggle,"  saya  Mr.  Gumey,  "may  be  summed  up  as  follows. 
In  1792  the  House  of  Commons  passed  a  Resolution  that  the 
ttjide  should  cease  in  four  years;  but  the  House  of  Lords  wanted 
more  evidence, — the  stauing  plea  for  delay;  and  so  the  thrice 
{iroved  case  was  proved  over  again,  while  two  more  sessions 
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Htipped  away,  and  all  bat  the  &ithfdl  fer  began  to  tire  of  a 
sabject  irlii(^  bad  grown  stale  by  repetition.  In  IT94  a  lull, 
ibrbidding  Briliab  nterchante  to  trade  m  ilaTee  with  taragaeta, 
ma  carriod  in  Hie  Comiaone,  and  loet  in  the  Lords.  In  1795 
the  cause  went  back  again;  for  the  time  named  in  the  Reatdn- 
tion  of  1792  was  approaching,  and  it  beoame  necessaiy  to 
legislate,  if  it  were  not  to  be  a  dead  letter;  but  a  dead  letter  it 
proved,  for  leave  was  reused  to  bring  in  the  bill  In  1796  the 
abolitioniflts  were  tantalised  by  Buccess  up  to  the  third  readinj^ 
and  then  defeated  by  Mr.  IhuidaB.  In  1798  Mr.  Wilberforoe's 
motion  was  loet  by  four,  in  1799  by  eight, — tai  both  occaoons 
in  a  House  numbering  leu  than  a  hundred  and  teventif  members. 
In  1804  hope  revived  again;  ^e  Commons  passed  a  bill;  bat 
ihe  House  <^  Lords  waated  more  enlightening,  and  so  pot  the 
matter  off  till  another  seesion.  The  year  1805  oame,  and  then 
tlie  negligence  of  friends  cm  the  divimon  night  gave  anotbw 
victory  to  the  party  whose  zeal  never  slumbered ;  but  it  was 
their  las^  and  better  days  were  ooming.  The  general  election 
(tf  1806  brought  a  great  aooession  of  friends  to  the  cause  in  tJie 
House  of  Commons.  Jfr.  Pitt  was  dead ;  but  the  new  Govern- 
ment^ headed  by  Lord  Orenville  and  Mr.  Fox,  found  themselves 
strong  enough  to  pass  a  reetraining  measure  without  delay;  and 
in  the  following  year  came  the  crowning  triumph.  The  bill  for 
the  abolition  of  ^e  slave  trade  passed  the  Lor^  with  a  majority 
of  a  hundred  to  thirljf-^ix;  and  in  the  Conunons  only  aisclttit 
men  wa«  found  to  declare  themselves  still  unconvinced,  while 
Ihrte  hundred,  nearly,  ranged  themselves  under  the  banner  of 
freedom.  It  was  a  noble  cause  noMy  won, — ^won  by  brave,  eameet 
upirits  who  hoped  against  hc^  and  bod  an  undying  trust  in 
Ood, — won  by  patience  and-ohari^  and  self-devotion  and  prayer." 
The  traffic  in  slaves  having  been  prohibited,  thov  still 
remained  one  thing  to  do  before  England  could  be  held  guilt- 
less of  blood  of  Africa's  sons,  and  this  was  the  emancipation  of 
the  slave  himself  It  was  not  until  1 833  that  this  was  achieve! 
In  this  year  an  act  was  passed  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  all 
the  British  dominions,  which  act  was  to  take  effect  on  the 
1st  of  August,  1831.  Onthat  day  thenameofslaveoaasedtoezist 
in  the  British  territories.  It  was  now  that  tiie  poet  could  sing— 

"Thy  obuni'sra  broken,  A&ioaj  be  freel 
Thm  uith  tbe  tBlond  BmpreM  of  the  *ea : 
Thtu  taith  Britftnaik.    O  je  wind*  uid  wam, 
Wift  the  gUd  tidinp  to  the  land  of  •!■*«•  ( 
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SroelmSm  on  Gninaa't  ooMt,  hj  Qsnibui'i  nde^ 
And  &r  ■■  Niger  rolls  hia  «utiini  tide  j 
Tfarough  tadiant  reolma  bmeatb  the  bnmiiig  lOiu^ 
Where  Europe's  ouna  ii  felt,  her  name  nnuiown  f 
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Thy  ohuDs  ■»  brokeQ,  Anio*)  be  tne" 

The  coantry  voted  twenty  miUume  sterling  as  compenrntion 
to  tlie  owners  of  the  slaves.  The  number  of  slaves  emaadpateil 
was  770,280,  of  which  ntimber  663,399  were  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  sum  paid  to  the  Weet  Indian  planters  for  00m- 
penaation  was  rather  over  gixUen  millions  and  a-hal/  sterling. 
The  rate  paid  per  head  varied  froca  121.  14s.  id.  to  SSL  Qa.  dd. 
The  average  was  352.  St.  Id. 

The  reUgions  state  of  the  multitudes  of  n^^oes  in  the  West 
Indies  ia  well  described  by.  Mr.  Phihpps,  a  miasioaary  in 
Jamaica.    He  saya : — 

"  Most  of  the  negroes  appear  to  have  possessed  some  notlona 
of  6,  Snpreme  Being,  though  their  ideas  of  the  Deity  were  very 
ahsnrd  and  nnbeooming.  From  the  frequency  of  hurricanes^ 
earthquakes,  and  tornadoes  in  the  West  Indies,  they  associated 
with  Uie  charaoter  of  the  Most  High  all  the  base  passions  of  % 
vindictive  uid  oapriciouB  mortaL  Hence  their  devoldon  pro- 
ceeded completely  from  terror.  They  had  their  own  pruste 
and  leaders  among  themselves,  and  some  professed  to  be 
Romsn  Catholics,  and  others  to  belong  to  the  Coptic  and 
Abyesinian  churches,  and  some  were  Mohammedans ;  probably 
according  to  the  part  of  Africa  &oni  whence  they  came.  Some 
were  Polytheists  and  some  Atheists;  but  most  of  them  weiv 
idolater^  and  worshipped  the  rude  stone  or  block  their  own 
hands  had  fashioned,  adding  often  snakes  and  reptiles  to  their 
list  of  deities.  Breams  and  visions  were  fundamental  articles 
ti  their  creed;  and  when  any  were  sick,  the  niinister  or  father 
(UEoally  a  free  black)  anointed  the  sufferer  with  oil,  singing 
some  ditty  all  the  while,  in  which  he  was  joined  in  loud  chorus 
by  the  bystanders.  l&Mvj  of  these  priests,  from  ambitious  or 
pecuniary  motive*),  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  formularies  of 
the  Eo^ish  Church,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with 
America,  some  who  had  been  imported  from  thence,  assumed 
the  office  of  teachers,  and  disseminated  their  pernicious  follies. 
They  seldom  delivered  their  instructions  without  a  book,  repre- 
senting it  to  be  the  Bible,  although  it  happened  more  frequently 
to  be  some  other  book.     To  such  a  de  lorable  extent  did  they 
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carry  tJiese  superstitiouB  practioea,  and  bo  great  was  Uie 
ignorance  of  both  people  ajid  pretended  priesta,  that,  in  the 
absence  of  better  information,  aa  to  what  was  to  be  aung  in 
their  reli^oua  assemblies,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  mngiug 
the  childish  story  of  '  The  House  that  Jack  built,'  probably 
learnt  from  the  children  of  their  English  masters.  These  are 
facts  which  the  writer  has  repeatedly  gathered  from  some  of 
the  parties  themselves." 

UIaSION.lBT  ETTORTS   AHONO  THa  KEOBOES. 

To  the  Moraviiin  Brethren  belongs  the  honour  of  first  preacb- 
ing  the  Gospel  to  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies.  In  August, 
1732,  two  of  the  Brethren  left  their  native  town  of  Hermhut, 
in  Upper  Lusatia,  for  Copenhagen,  intending  to  proceed  to  the 
Danish  colony  of  St.  Thomas,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
the  negroes  located  there.  They  set  out  from  their  homes  with 
little  more  than  their  sta^  and  proceeded  to  Copenhagen,  > 
distance  of  nc  Awndred  milee.  They  met  with  all  sorts'of  dis- 
couragements by  the  way,  and  when  they  reached  Copenhagen 
Ihey  found  numerous  obstacles  put  in  their  way ;  but,  having 
placed  their  hands  to  the  plough,  they  were  determined  not  to 
turn  back.  After  some  considerable  delay,  they  procured  a 
passage  in  a  vessel  sailing  to  St  Thomas,  on  which  island  the; 
landed  after  a  voyage  of  ten  weeks.  As  they  were  without 
money,  they  commenced  working  for  their  daily  bread,  and 
spent  all  their  leisure  time  in  instructing  the  heathen.  This 
they  continued  to  do  for  upwards  of  two  years,  when  they 
withdrew  from  the  island. 

In  the  year  following,  throe  other  Brethren  arrived  at  St 
Thomas,  and  commenced  mission  operations  among  the 
negroes.  The  various  plantations  were  visited,  and  many  of 
the  black  people  were  led  to  embrace  the  Gospel  Just  when 
the  good  wort  was  progressing,  the  planters  prohibited  their 
slaves  frttm  attending  Divine  worahip,  and  even  ordered  that 
tiiose  who  might  be  found  guilty  of  disobeying  their  masters 
should  be  publicly  whipped.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  the 
work  progressed  until  1738,  when  the  missionaries  were  thrown 
into  prison  because  they  would  not  violate  their  consciences,  and 
swear  to  what  they  knew  to  be  false. 

At  this  juncture  Count  Zinzeudorf  landed  on  the  island, 
ftocompanied  by  two  of  the  Brethren,  who  had  com«  to  assist 
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the  miasioaaries.  Through  the  inetruioetifality  of  the  Count, 
the  BrethreD  who  had  been  arrested  were  set  at  liberty  ;  but 
the  hostility  of  the  planters  -wea  as  great  as  ever,  and  they 
petitioned  the  governor  nf  the  island  to  prohibit  the  missionaries 
teaching  any  of  the  negroes.  On  one  occasion  both  the  mis- 
eionaries  and  the  negroes  who  attended  their  iustniction  were 
subjected  to  much  personal  violence.  Against  this  conduct 
Count  2inzendorf  appealed  to  the  governor,  who  promised  to 
redress  them  for  the  wrong.  This  promise,  however,  was  never 
fiiliilled  ;  and  when  the  Count  left  the  island,  greater  wrongs 
were  inflicted  npon  both  the  misaionariefl  and  the  negroee  whom 
titey  instructed. 

Despite  all  the  opposition,  and  all  the  injostice^  the  Brethren 
continued  their  work,  and  gradually  the  outward  opposition 
ceased,  and  persecution  was  succeeded  by  the  approbation  of 
the  white  people  generally.  True^  there  were  some  planters 
who  still  prohibited  their  ^aves,  upon  the  pain  of  the  lash,  from 
attending  the  instruction  of  the  missionaries ;  and  to  the  honour 
of  the  slave  be  it  recorded,  that,  rather  than  absent  themselves 
from  the  worship  of  God,  they  chose  to  sufier  the  lash. 

lu  spite  of  foes,  and  in  spite  of  calamities,  the  Brethren 
continued  to  war  against  heathenism  and  prejudice  Mtrny  of 
the  brave  soldiers  of  the  cross  fell  in  the  battle,  but  their  places 
were  soon  taken  by  others,  who  were  animated  by  the  same 
spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  great  Captain  of  their  salvation ;  and, 
relying  npon  His  presence  and  aid,  they  invaded  olher  parts  of 
the  kingdom  of  darkness.  Thus,  in  1754,  they  landed  on  the 
island  of  St.  Jan  and  Jamaica;  in  1TS6,  Antigua  was  visited  ; 
in  1765,  a  mission  was  commenced  in  Barbadoes ;  in  1771,  St. 
CroLs  was  visited ;  in  1775,  the  first  mission  settiement  in  St 
Kitts  was  estaUished;  and,  in  1790,  operations  were  com- 
menced in  Tobaga 

After  many  years  of  iaithiiil  labour,  the  Brethren  were  per- 
mitted to  reap  the  fruit  of  their  toils,  and  to  receive  the  cimfl- 
denoe  c^  the  authorities  of  the  islands. 

In  August,  1832,  the  Brethren  in  the  Danish  islands  cele- 
brated the  centenary  of  the  mission.  Dr.  Brown,  in  his 
"  History  of  Missions,"  says : — "  For  some  years  after  the 
commencement  of  the  mission,  the  utmost  hostility  was  mani- 
fested towards  them  ;  but  now  the  colonial  authorities,  as  well 
SB  the  Danish  government,  afibrded  them  every  protection,  and 
encouraged  thtnr  laboun.     His  excellent^  the  gonraof^enorti 
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Attended  tbe  jubtlae  io  St  Crmz.  He  wss  praoeded  by  « 
detachment  of  caysliy  Mid  artillery,  and  fkdlowed  by  fbity-thiee 
coaches,  contaiiiuig  the  fiist  auUtoiitiee  of  the  laUnd.  The 
goTemor-geneEol  had  even  iaaned  a  proolaznation  to  the  planten 
to  grant  to  the  nqgroeB  connected  withtthe  Brethren's  oongrega- 
tion  thronghont  1^  ieknd  that  day,  and  the  half  of  the  pre- 
ceding, to  thenuelTes,  that  ttiey  might  have  tlie  opportunity  of 
being  present  on  so  interesting  an  oocasicHL  ^e  nomba 
Msembled  in  St.  Croix  alone  amonnted  to  npwuds  of  7,000 
pemons,  being  at  least  ime-thini  i^  the  popnlatiou  of  the  idand, 
but  there  was  not  tJae  smallest  distoibance,  either  before  n 
after  the  festival ;  and  bis  excellency  remarked  that,  however 
laige  a  number  of  pexaasa  belonging  to  the  Brethren's  coiigre^ 
tions  might  be  assembled  together,  no  detachment  of  poUce  was 
found  necessuy  to  msintaia  order." 

I>nring  tliese  hundred  yeara,  as  many  ae  307  mismmiariee  had 
been  employed  in  tbe  work,  and  neariy  Uoenfy  thtmiand  aegroeA 
had  died  in  their  communion. 

The  labours  of  the  missionaries  were  equally  successfal  in.  tin 
British  possessions,  ^atneroos  schoi^  were  established,  and 
many  thousands  of  ohildren  educated  The  miasionaiy  opera- 
tions of  the  Brethren  have  been  carried  on  until  the  present 
day.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1861,  in  the  Danish  islands  cf 
St.  Thomas,  St.  Jan,  and  8t^  Oroix,  there  were  eight  stations, 
with  3,048  communicants,  and  7,197  attenduita  at  public 
wraship. 

In  the  British  FoBseaaionB  there  were  thirty-one  stations, 
10,913  communicants,  and  26,900  attendanbsat  public  worship. 
In  addition  to  these  results,  must  be  added,  fif^-five  Bcho(^ 
containing  4,039  scholars. 

The  earliest  effort  of  the  British  to  evangelize  the  negroes  in 
the  West  Indies  was  made  by  Nathaniel  Qilberl^  in  1760. 
Mr.  Gilbert  was  Speaker  of  tlie  Honse  of  Assembly  in 
Antigua.  Being  himself  deeply  impressed  with  the  importsnce 
of  the  Gospel,  he  sought  to  make  it  known  to  those  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded.  Accordingly,  he  collected  a  few  people 
together  in  his  own  house  on  the  Sabbath,  to  whom  he 
proclaimed  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.  He  afterwards 
preached  in  public  to  both  slaves  and  settlers.  This  condoot 
was  considered  singular,  and  brought  upon  him  the  slander  of 
the  enemies  of  tiie  truth.  Still  Mr.  Oilbert  persevered,  and  in 
a  few  years  his  oongregation  consisted  of  several  hundreds  of 
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personb.  TTpoa  the  d«ath  of  Mr.  Gilbert^  the  little  flock  was 
scattered,  and  tliey  remained  in  this  titate  nntil  the  year  1778, 
when  Mr.  J.  Baxter,  a  member  of  the  Mettxodiat  ConnezioD  in 
England,  wait  to  Antigua  to  work  in  the  service  of  the 
GoTenuuent.  Seeing  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  he  commenced 
preaching  to  any  who  would  hear  him.  Such  of  the  late 
Mr.  Qilbert'B  hearera  as  were  alive,  and  had  retained  their 
faith,  flocked  round  him,  and  very  soon  a  corndderaUa 
congregatiou  was  formed.  In  the  oourae  of  a  few  years,  as 
many  as  two  thonsasd  petBOUB  were  joined  in  a  Christian 

In  1787,  Dr.  Coke,  and  three  other  Westeyan  Methodists — 
Warrener,  Clarke,  and  Hammett — viaittKl  St  Yincent,  and 
several  other  of  the  inlands,  for  the  purpofte  of  eebiblishiiig 
Missions  to  the  negroee.  From  iJiat  time  we  must  dat«  the 
Bystematic  efforts  of  the  Methodist  body  to  evangelize  the  slaven 
in  the  West  Indies.  At  Antigua  and  Dominica  Dr.  Coke 
found  a  considerable  namber  of  believing  n^;roeB  ;  and  at  St. 
Yincent,  such  was  the  general  desire  for  Christian  instruction, 
that  Mr.  Clark  remained  as  mismonaiy  there,  while  Mr.  Hammett 
went  to  St.  Christopher. 

While  the  slaves  everywhere  evinced  the  most  earnest  desire 
to  be  instructed  in  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  the  planters  and 
white  population  generally  mauife8t«d  the  greatest  opposition  to 
the  miscdonariee.  In  St.  Yincent  the  Assembly  passed  a  law 
(in  1793),  prohibiting  all  peivona  except  the  Rector  of  the 
parish  to  pleach  without  a  licence  ;  and  further,  that  no  pereon 
should  be  eligible  for  a  licence  until  he  had  resided  at  least 
twelve  months  on  the  island.  For  the  first  offence  a  fine  of 
18^  was  to  be  inflicted,  or  imprisonment  for  a  period  not 
excce^ng  ninety  days,  nor  lees  than  thirty ;  for  the  second 
offence,  as  mndi  corporal  punishment  as  the  Court  should 
tlunk  fit,  or  baoiahment  &om  the  island.  And,  lastly,  if  the 
'  person  so  banished  should  return,  be  was  to  be  punbbed  by 
death.  Soon  after  this,  another  GovemmMit  Order  was  issued, 
declaring  that  "  If  a  white  man  is  found  praying  anywhere 
with  any  of  hi»  brethren,  he  shall  be  fined  for  the  first  and 
second  oflence,  and  for  the  third  offence  he  shall  be  whipped, 
declared  to  have  forfeited  all  bis  goods  and  chattels,  and 
be  banished  from  the  island.  A  black  shall  receive  for 
eveiy  praying  thirty-nine  lashes,  and,  if  he  is  apprehended 
the  second  time,  he  shall  be  whipped  and  buiished  the 
L 
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island.  Idstly,  a  Blave,  if  it  appear  that  he  has  prayed,  ahall 
be  flogged." 

Both  TtUB^onariee  and  daree  diHregarded  these  orders,  and 
each,  nice  I>aiuel  of  old,  "  prayed,  and  gave  thanks  before  hia 
God,  as  he  did  afotetima"  In  consequence  of  this,  many  were 
apprehebded. 

"A  report,"  mf»  Dr.  Brown,  "*as  drenlated,  that,  auder 
the  pretext  of  instructing  the  negroes  in  the  principles  of 
religion,  the  Methodists  designed  to  disseminate  among  them 
notjona  incompatible  with  their  conditions  as  slaves,  and  with 
the  iutereets  trf'  the  masters.  Repeated  attempts  were  made  to 
interrupt  the  meetings  for  Divine  worship.  One  Wednesday 
evening  they  broke  forth  with  more  than  ordinary  violence. 
All  was  confusion  and  disorder.  They  stamped,  they  whistled, 
they  roared,  more  like  fiends  than  human  beings.  Leaving  the 
ohapel,  they  poeted  themselves  at  the  door  and  assuled  it  in  the 
most  outra^ous  manner.  Here  they  shouted,  swore,  and 
discharged  such  volleys  of  stones,  as  if  they  intended  to  break 
it  open.  Aft«r  taking  ineffectual  vengeance  on  the  chapel, 
they  retired,  amidst  the  noise  of  their  own  imprecations.  In 
consequence  of  this  attack,  Mr.  Pearce  (the  misntonaiy)  applied 
to  the  magistrates  for  redress.  He  heard  his  statement,  with 
apparent  indignation  at  the  rioters ;  issued  warrants  against 
several  of  them,  aud  promised  to  do  him  justdca  On  the  day 
of  tfae  trial,  Mr.  Pearce  appeared,  with  several  witnessee;  but, 
though  the  charges  were  proved  by  the  most  anqueelionable 
evidence,  the  m^[iatrate  gave  the  following  eztraoidinaiy 
decision  ; — '  The  offence  was  committed  against  Almighty 
God.  It,  therefore,  does  not  belong  to  me  to  pumsh  it' 
Mr.  Pearce  was  left,  with  all  his  expenses  to  pay,  a  prey 
to  a  lawless  mol^  at  once  the  scorn  and  the  pit^  of  h^ 
fbes." 

From  this  time,  the  missionaries  were  subjected  to  much 
insult^  and  more  than  once  their  lives  were  in  consldeiabla 
jeopardf.  So  &r  was  this  riotous  spirit  carried,  that,  on 
one  occasion,  the  mob  totally  destroyed  the  chapel  and  other 
premisee  of  the  Mission.  Upon  this,  the  miasionary  left  the 
island. 

The  Governor  issued  a  proclamation,  offering  a  reward 
of  lOOL  to  any  person  who  should  give  such  informatitm 
as  would  lead  to  the  conviction  of  any  person  concemed 
in   Uie  proceeding.      To   this,    the  rioters   issued    a   counter 
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proclamsitioTi,  threatening  te  pimish  any  one  who  should 
give  information.  And,  further,  it  stated  that  the  chapel 
waS'  destroyed,  not  by  the  rabble  in  older  to  create  anarchy, 
and  to  trample  down  lav;  but  "that  the  majority  of  the  people 
asaembled  were  of  kno*n  respectability,  and  were  supported  by 
nine-tenths  of  the  community, — that  tlieir  motives  were  patriotio 
and  loyal— >namely,  to  eradicate  from  the  island  the  genu  of 
Methodism,  which  was  spreading  its  baneful  influence  over  a 
certain  class,  and  which  wooid  ultimately  injure  both  Church 
and  State.  With  this  view  the  chapel  was  demolished ;  and 
the  villainous  preacher  who  beaded  it,  and  belied  ua,  was 
compelled  by  a  speedy  flight  to  remove  himself  from  the 

Similar  scenes  were  witneesed  in  Jamaica.  Here  veiy 
stringent  measures  were  taken  to  suppress  the  operations  of 
the  missionaries.  At  one  time,  the  House  of  Assembly  passed 
an  Act,  ordering  that  the  instruction  of  the  slaves. should  be 
confined  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  lihigland ;  that 
no  missionary  should  presume  to  teach  them,  or  receive  them 
into  their  houses  or  assemblies,  nnder  the  penalty  of  20L  for 
every  slave  who  should  be  found  present.  In  default  of 
payment,  the  accused  was  to  be  committed  to  jail.  By  these 
means,  all  missionary  operations  were,  for  a  time,  suspended. 
More  than  live  years  elapsed  before  the  missionaries  were 
allowed  to  preach,  and  then,  only  after  taking  out  a  licence  for 
that  purpose. 

In  1824,  Jamuca  and  British  Honduras  were  constituted 
an  Episcopid  See,  and  Dr.  Lipscomb  was  consecrated  the  first 
bishop.  On  that  occasion,  the  Cbi^-JusticB  of  the  Island  of 
Bermuda  gave  the  following  testimony  to  the  benefits  which 
liad  accrued  to  the  Church  of  England,  through  the  labours  of 
the  Wesleyan  missionaries  : — 

"  1  will  maintun  that  your  mieBionaries,  in  the  scene  of 
thrir  operatifuis,  of  all  othere  the  most  intoreetliig  to  us — I 
mean,  the  West  India  Colonies — have  entitled  themselves  to 
the  thanks  of  the  Established  Church,  which  they  cannot, 
without  being  iialumniate*],  be  accused  of  undermining.  We 
Bee  a  splendid  religious  establishment,  and  not  more  splendid 
than  I  sincerely  hope  it  will  be  uaefdl,  going  out  to  our  West 
India  Colonies ; — two  bishops,  three  archdeacons,  and  a  number 
of  clergy.  One  of  the  principal  objects  of  their  appointment, 
as  stated  by  Lord  Batburet,  tie  Colonial  Secretary  of  State,  is, 
L  2 
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to  improve  the  religioiia  condition  of  the  slave  population.  I 
will  maintain,  therefore,  that  your  misfflonariea,  sent  from  jonr 
parent  Society,  have  prepared  the  way  for  this  establishment 
They  have  been  the  humble  but  useful  pioneers,  who  have 
preceded  and  removed  impediments  from  its  march ;  and, 
instead  of  being  accused  of  a  wish  to  subvert  it,  they  onght 
to  be  permitted  to  ahare  in  ita  triumphs;  for  what  they  have 
sown  in  teuv  the  Church  will  reap  in  joy.  Tfaey  have, 
in  fact,  laid  the  foundation  upon  which  the  &bric  of  the 
Church  will  be  reared  among  the  slaves  in  the  Weat  Indies." 

One  would  have  supposed  that  snch  a  testimony,  ii-om 
such  a  person,  would  have  Imen  the  means  of  effectually 
stopping  the  persecution  to  which  the  missionaries  were 
subjected.  But  this  was  not  the  case.  In  the  year  1832 
an  Association  was  formed,  called  the  Colonial  Church  Union, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  expel  the  island  all  ministen, 
excepting  those  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  This  union  was  altogether  disastrous  to  the 
cause  of  tme  religion.  An  anti-missionary  spirit  was  called 
forth ;  and,  by  scattering  the  congregations,  and  cloeisg  the 
schools  of  the  Mission,  revived  the  extravagances  of  heathenism. 
This  gave  much  satisfaction  to  the  plantera.  On  one  occasion,  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Assembly  rose  in  his  place,  and  said: — 
"  He  was  happy  to  inform  the  Honse  that  a  great  improrement 
had  taken  place  in  the  manner  and  morale  of  the  negroes  of 
the  parish  which  he  had  the  honour  to  represent,  uince  the 
sectarians  had  been  expelled.  Before,  they  were  always 
melancholy;  and  nothing  but  religion,  and  singing,  and  praying 
would  do  for  them  :  but  now,  he  was  happy  to  say,  they  were 
Tetnmiug  to  their  old  plays,  dances,  and  other  amnsements,  and 
were  piddng  up  all  their  old  songs  I " 

Noble  testimony  this,  to  the  sucoesB  of  the  misraonaries! 
Terrible  witness  here,  to  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart ! 

At  this  juncture,  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave  arrived  aa  Qovernor 
of  the  Island  ;  and  to  his  honour  it  has  to  be  recorded,  that 
be  determined  to  maintain  the  cause  of  religious  freedom. 
The  Earl  laid  all  the  circumstances  beforetfae  King  of  England; 
and,  fifteen  months  afterwards,  a  Royal  Proclamation  was 
issued,  dissolving  the  Colonial  Church  Union,  and  declaring 
tike  King's  intention  to  maintain  the  principle  of  reli^ns 
toleration  in  all  parts  of  his  dominiona. 

Being  now  relieved  of  the  pressure  of  restraint^  the  misuon- 
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ariea  redoubled  their  efforts  to  instruct  the  negroes ;  and,  from 
that   time  until  the  present^  the   work  has  been  (aiiy  sua- 


At  the  oloae  of  the  year  1864,  the  operations  of  the 
Weeleyan  Miaaionary  Society  extended  over  eet^eti  diatrv^, 
viz.,  Antigua,  St.  Vincent's,  Pemerara,  JamcMO,  Sondwae, 
SaAafnaa,  and  HaytL 

The  following  is  an  abatraot  of  the   work  carried .  on  in 

jln^ijnia.^-46  cbapela,  and  12  other  preaching  places;  19 
missiontuiee,  aud  44  other  paid  agents  j  49  unpaid  local 
preaohera,  and  513  Sabbath-school  teachers;  9,888  Church 
membera ;  5,915  scholars  in  week-day  and  Sabbath-schools ; 
2S,250  attendants  on  public  worship. 

St.  FMicmt'A.— 45  chapels,  and  67  other  p^aehing  places ; 
IS  miaaionariea,  and  2  catechiate ;  50  local  preochen ;  43 
day-school  teacheia,  aud  306  Sabbath-school  teachera  ;  7,533 
Church  meiubcTs ;  4,273  scholars  in  week-day  aud  Sabbath- 
schools  ;  24,830  attendant  upon  pubUo  worship,  including 
echool-childreu. 

Demerara. — 23  chapels,  and  5  other  preaching  places ; 
10  missioQaries,  2  catechists,  aod  35  looal  preachers ;  28 
day,  and  133  Sabbath-school  teachers;  3,162  Church  members; 
2,902  scholars  in  day  and  Sabbath-schoob ;  11,460  attendants 
upon  pnblio  worship. 

Jamaica. — 75  chapels,  and  60  other  preaching  placea ;  25 
missionaries,  3  catechists,  aud  72  local  preachers;  16,252 
Charch  members ;  30  day,  and  443  Sabbath-school  teachers ; 
6,299  scholars;  38,000  attendante  upon  public  worship. 

Handvrat. — 6  chapels,  and  10  other  preaching  places;  4 
misaiouaries,  and  21  local  preaoheis ;  793  Church  members; 
73  school  teachers;  629  scholars;  2,000  attendants  upon 
pubhc  worship. 

Bahamas.— W  chapels,  and  7  other  preaching  plaoes ;  9 
missionaries,  and  75  local  preacheira ;  3,66]  Church  members; 
250  school  teachers;  2,516  scholats;  8,870  attendants  upon 
public  worship. 

Hayli. — 7  chapels,  and  3  other  preaching  places ;  2 
misaionariea,  and  7  local  preachers ;  292  Church  members ; 
12  school  teachers;  460  scholar;  1,310  atteudante  upon  public 
wotuhip. 
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Swmmary  0/  the  EiUire  Opera^ans. 

Cbapels,  and  other  Preaching  Flaoee   ....  383 

MisBionaries,  and  Local  Freitchen 400 

Church  MembeiB 28,661 

Day-school  Teachen 14d 

SHbbath-school  Teachers 1,736 

Scholars  in  Day  and  Sunday  Schools  ....  21,994 

Attendants  on  Public  Worship 114,710 

The  Saptut  Mitsionary  Soeitty  commenced  its  labooiB  in 
the  year  1813,  when  Mr.  J.  Kowe  arrived  in  Jamaits,  and 
began  to  preach  to  the  negroes.  At  fimt  the  ntiaaionarieB  o 
this  Society  were  kindly  received,  but  subHcquently  they  wer 
as  much  opposed  and  as  fiercely  persecuted  as  the  Wesleyana 
Like  them,  however,  tiiey  persevered  in  their  work,  and 
ultimately  received  the  reward  of  their  faith  and  patience^ 

Duriiig  the  insurrection  of  the  n^pves  in  1831,  the  Baptist 
misaionariee  were  treated  with  the  greatest  indignity,  is 
consequeiice  of  the  leading  insurgents  being  members  d 
that  community ;  and  several  of  the  missionaries  themselves 
were  placed  upon  their  trial,  for  having,  as  it  waa  alleged, 
urged  the  negroes  to  seek  their  freedom.  The  charges  were 
pYived  to  be  entirely  fiilse,  and  the  missionaries  were  released. 
£ut  such  was  the  Iwtred  of  the  colonists  towards  the  Baptists, 
that  they  destroyed  their  chapeb  and  Mission  premises.  Tbe 
value  of  the  property  thua  destroyed  was  estimated  at  over 
22,000£ 

After  the  abolitiun  of  slaveiy,  the  work  progrsssed  moat 
fiivourably.  Between  the  years  1835  and  1842,  as  many  w 
21,350  persons  were  baptized.  Numerous  schools  were  also 
established,  and  a  Training  Instdtutian  for  the  preparatdon  of  a 
native  minutry  was  founded  in  1843. 

la  1842,  the  missionaries  and  the  congr^atiuna  in  Jamaica 
became  independent  of  the  Society  in  £ng1and ;  the  people 
having  undertaken  to  mainttun  their  own  ministers,  and  to 
provide  for  the  mission  operations  around  them.  They  are  still 
independent  of  t^e  English  Society,  and  mniiitji.i'Ti  ^  Misaionaiy 
Society  of  their  own,  which  sends  out  miasionariee  to  West 
Africa. 

At  the  dose  of  the  year  1864,  the  Baptist  Missitms  were 
carried  on  in  TtVMdad,  San  FanumdOf  the  Bahamat,  Tvrlit 
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lakmd,  and  Sayti,  Tlie  number  of  Cliqroh  members  vtaa 
2,418. 

The  Society  fi^  th«  Fropoffotion  of  tha  Go^pd  in  Foragn 
Parte  may  be  aaid  to  have  commenced  ita  nusfdonaiy  operations 
in  the  West  Indies  when,  in  the  beginning  of  tlie  eigbteentli 
centary,  General  Coddiiogtoii  bequeathed  to  it  two  plantations 
vhicli  he  possessed  in  the  island  of  Bwbadoee,  and  part  of  hda 
island  of  Barbuda.  "  The  object  which  he  had  more  particnlarlj 
in. view,"  says  Dr.  Brown,  "will  be  seen  from  the  following 
abstract  of  that  part  of  bis  will  which  relates  to  them : — 
'  Qenersl  Coddrington  gives  and  bequeaths  his  two  plantations 
in  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  and  part  of  his  island  of  Barbuda,  to 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Christian  Bieligion  in 
Foreign  Farta,  erected  and  established  by  his  good  master  King 
William  the  Third ;  and  desires  that  the  plantations  should  oon- 
timie  entire,  and  300  negroes,  at  least,  always  kept  thereon, 
and  a  convenient  number  of  profeason  and  scholars  maintained 
there,  who  are  to  be  obliged  to  study  and  practise  physic  and 
chirurgery  as  well  as  divinity,  that,  by  the  apparent  usefulness 
of  the  former  to  all  mankind,  they  may  both  endear  themselves 
to  the  people,  and  have  the  better  opportunity  of  doiuK  good  to 
men's  souls,  whilst  they  are  taking  care  of  their  bodies.  " 

Since  the  abolition  of  slavery  the  Society  has  takett  a  most 
active  part  in  providing  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
negroes,  as  well  as  to  care  for  the  religious  welfare  of  the 
colonists. 

The  whole  of  the  West  India  Islands  are  now  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  clei^  of  the  Church  of  England.  At 
the  close  of  1864  the  operations  of  that  Church  were  as 
follows: — 

The  JHocete  qf  JtvmoMa  ;  oomprising  the  island  of  Jamaica 
and  British  Honduras.  Its  population  was  400,000,  of  whom 
135,000  were  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  25,000  of 
whom  were  oommunicanta.  The  Church  Establishment  is  main* 
tained  by  the  Legislature. 

The  DioMte  of  NeutoM ;  compriung  the  Bahama  laUnds, 
Turk's  Island,  and  the  Caioos  Islands.  Ito  population  wai 
38,700,  of  whom  7,333  were  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, 1,370  being  communicants. 

The  IXoceae  of  Sarhadoea ;  comprising  the  islands  <:£  Bar- 
badoes,  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  Tobago,  St.  Luoia,  and  Trinidad. 
So  returns  are  given  in  the  Society's  last  Beport. 
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Z%«  DioetM  of  Antiffua;  oomprismg  the  Leeward  Islands, 
i.e.,  Antigua,  St  Christopher,  Nevis,  Monteerrat, -Virgin Idands, 
and  Dominioa.  The  popuUtion  in  ]664  was  112,S20,  of  whom 
62,000  were  members  oi  the  Church  of  England,  3,66S  bdng 
commuQicaats. 

What  proportion  of  tiie  Church  membera  are  ne^jTOefi  ia  not 
stated 

7%e  London  Mitnonary  Society  commenoed  its  labonn  in 
the  West  Indies  in  1834,  and  has  coutimied  the  woA  nntil 
the  present  day.  At  the  close  of  ltt64  the  Sooiety's  openUdom 
were  as  follows  : — 

Jamaica. — 16  chorchea ;  2,132  oommnnicuLti ;  18  scIuxJs; 
1,000  Bcfaolars. 

Qdiaha. — Thp  first  efforts  to  evangelize  the  nativee  of  Gaiana 
were  made  by  the  HoiHviauB  in  1739.  In  that  year^veral 
missionariee  commenced  their  labours  in  Berbice  (in  Britidi 
Guiwia)  and  in  Surinam  (in  Duteh  Gui&na).  The  intentioii  d 
the  Brethren  waa  to  devote  their  time  to  the  instruction  of  the 
n^jroes  on  the  difierent  estates  ;  but,  as  the  planters  violenlVf 
opposed  them,  they  turned  their  attentiim  to  tha  Carribee 
Indians.  Subsequently  they  renewed  their  labours  among  Che 
slavee,  and  considerable  success  attended  their  efforts.  At  oiw 
place,  Paramaribo,  tiiere  were  in  1821  as  many  as  1,154  con- 
verted alavea. 

Surinam  -was  next  occupied,  and,  notwithstanding  some  per 
secutaon,  considerable  progress  was  made^  and  by  d^reee  the 
prejudice  of  the  ntaaters  was  removed. 

At  the  present  time  the  Brethren  have  flourishing  MigsioDB 
at  Surinam  and  also  on  the  Mosquito  Coast 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1864  the  operations  of  the  Uisdm 
were  aa  follows  : — 

Sterinam. — 13  stations,  and  70  missionary  agents;  3,598 
communicantA,  and  7,374  non-commusicanta ;  16,575  caudi*. 
dates  for  baptism  and  young  peraons  ;  total  number  of  persone 
under  instruction,  27,547. 

Moequito  Coaat. — 5  stations,  and  13  missionaiies  ;  126  com- 
municants, and  480  attendants  at  public  worship. 

The  London  Missionary  Society  commenced  its  labours  in 
British  Guiana  about  the  year  1837.  The  missionaries  hare  Ibi 
the  most  part  conflaed  their  attention  to  the  n^roes  on  the 
various  plantations. 

Considerable   success  has  attended  the  labours  <^  the  W3- 
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At  the  clooe  of  the  year  1 864  the  Society's  operatioiiB 
were  aa  foUoira  : — 

BerbuK. — 11  churohee  j  1,616  'cowimnnicanta ;  16  stAoola, 
with  1,000  Boholam 

Demffra/ra. — 9  chuichw,  and  1,820  commtuucanta  j  10  Bohoola, 
mth  616  Bt^olan. 

Total  OperationB. — 35  chnrcheB,  -wt/Oa.  5,568  commamciuits  ; 
14  schools,  with  2,645  scholara. 

British  Gdioiia  waa  conntitnted  an  Episcopal  See  in  1642. 
The  dioceee  comprisee  the  ooloniee  of  Demorara,  Esaequibo,  and 
Berbio%  with  their  dependencies.  The  ptwent  pojnilation  ia 
estimated  at  31,631,  of  which  number  2,456  are  members  of  the 
Chnrch  of  England,  736  of  whom  are  oommunieants.  What 
proportion  of  thme  are  n^proea  or  natives  ia  not  stated  in  the 
Report  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Goapel  in 
Foreign  Parts,  whose  missiouat;  clergymen  have  chai^  of  the 
parishes. 

The  vvi»mm»  of  the  Chvtrdt,  of  Rome  in  South  America  date 
back  to  a  very  early  period.  In  1049  John  III.  of  Portugal 
despatched  some  Jesuits  to  Brazil,  and  it  wan  under  their 
auspices  that  the  city  of  St.  Salvador  began  to  assume  the 
dimensions  which  made  it  afterwards  the  capital  of  Northern 
Brarii  The  missionaries  endeavoured  to  tame  the  savage 
IndiuiB,  and  in  this  they  were  very  suooesa^  As  the  number 
of  missionaries  increased,  they  penetrated  into  the  interior  of 
the  country,  and  ap{>ear  to  have  made  manyoonverta.  Mr. 
Markham,  in  hia  "  Valley  of  the  Amazons,"  says,  "  As  early  aa 
1663  there  were  fifty-six  thousand  baptized  TnijinnH  on  tiie 
banks  of  the  Upper  Afor&non." 

All  writeFB,  both  Protestant  as  well  aa  Catholic,  agree  in 
bearing  testimony  to  the  extent  and  Buocesa  of  the  Jesuits  in 
this  part  of  America. 

Guiaaa  was  first  visited  by  the  Bomish  missionaries  in  1560, 
and  several  of  these  pioneers  fell  victims  to  the  rage  of  the 
Indians.  In  1643  the  Pi-ench  Capuchins  repeated  the  attempt, 
and,  although  at  first  t^ey  were  unsuccessfid,  they  afterwaids 
succeeded  in  evangelizing  the  barbarous  tribe  of  the  QaUbia.  In 
1603  Father  Pelleprat  published  a  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of 
^leir  languaga 

New  Grenada  was  visited  by  Peter  Claver  in  1615.  He  de- 
voted himself  to  benefit  the  negroes  who  were  shipped  from  the 
coast  of  Ainca.     Claver  aeems  to  have  possessed  a  true  miH- 
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manarj  spirib  "Do  ererything,"  he  wsed  to  say,  "fi>r  tbo 
greater  glory  of  Qod.  Seek  nothing  in  this  vorld  bnt  That 
Jeaua  HimBelf  sought — to  sanctify  Bonis,  to  labour,  to  roffer, 
and,  if  neoessaij,  to  die,  for  their  salvation,  and  aU  for  the  sake 
of  Jesua."  In  his  last  nusmou  he  pmetrated  the  dangerous 
oountiy  between  the  Magdalena  and  ^le  Coidilleraa. 

Ftnt  and  CkUi  were  vimted  as  early  as  1590,  and  by  1604  ■ 
musiomuy  College  was  founded  at  Sante  F&  It  is  a  strikiiig 
proof  of  Uia  zeal  of  the  Jesuits  that  in  a  single  year  as  many  u 
fifby-six  members  of  that  Society  arrived  in  Peru  to  replace 
those  who  fell  in  their  work.  The  seal  of  these  men  led  them 
to  surmount  every  obatade  and  despise  every  danger  ;  and,  u 
we  might  expect,  great  Bucoees  attended  their  self-denyiiig 
labours.  Dr.  Archibald  Smith,  in  his  "Peru  as  It  Is,"  says; — 
"  From  a  comer  of  this  department  of  Peru,  the  voice  of 
Ohristianity  has  penetrated  into  raet  regions  of  heathen  and 
savage  tribes,  and  reaohad  the  unsettled  wonderen  among  the 
thickest  entAnglements  of  the  woods,  which  occupy  a  great 
portion  of  the  widely  extended  miseionaiy  territoiy  of  Peru. 
From  Ocopa  issued  forth  those  zealous,  persevering,  self- 
denying,  and  enduring  men,  the  great  object  of  whose  lives  it 
has  been,  in  the  midst  of  dangera,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
Saviour,  to  add  to  the  &ith  of  the  Church,  and  to  ravitind 
society,  beings  whose  ^irits  were  as  dark  as  the  woods  they 
occupied."  And  Mr.  Walpole,  in  his  "  Four  Tears  in  the 
Pacific,"  when  speaking  of  these  miasionartes,  says,  "  All  South 
America  was  explored  under  their  direction.  Overcoming 
every  difficulty,  surmounting  toils,  braving  unheard-of  danger^ 
smiling  at  and  glorying  in  wounds,  hardships,  death  itself 
these  Eealous  men  spoke  of  Jesus,  and  His  love  and  mercy,  ia 
the  remotest  nook  <^  this  vast  continent" 

Paraguay  was  visited  by  the  Bomish  missionaries  as  early  u 
the  year  15SG.  Shortly  afber  this,  two  devoted  men,  Baraens 
and  Ort^a,  commenced  the  Quarani  and  the  Chiquitos  misaiona 
They  also  published  granunars  and  dictionaries  of  the  Ouaranitic 
and  Chiqoitos  Languages.  At  the  instigation  of  the  Portuguese 
slave-detders,  the  Jeeuits  were,  at  a  subsequent  date,  expelled 
the  country;  but  such  was  their  influence  over  the  natives,  that 
"  upwards  of  a  hundred  thousand  civilized  Indians,"  says  Mt. 
Mansfield,  "were  ready  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  their 
spiritual  leaders,  and  it  was  only  by  their  own  earnest  entreaties 
to  their  flocks  that  tranquillity  was  preserved." 
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To  show  the  extent  and  contpleteneea  of  tlie  Bomiah  muauma, 
•wa  quote  Mr.  MaiBhall's  Bummaiy.  Speaking  of  the  work  of 
the  Jeeuita  before  their  ezpulsirai  froiD  Paraguay,  he  says,  "A 
chain  of  misaona  had  now  been  eatabliahed  in  all  parts  of  thia 
great  contiDent  Those  of  the  Spaniuxls  from  Quito  met  those 
of  the  Portuguese  from  Fan,  thus  coimecting  tie  Pacific  with 
the  Atlantic.  The  missions  of  the  Orenoco  communicated  with 
those  of  the  Negro  and  the  Orellana.  The  Moxo  atisaiona 
communicated  with  the  Chiquito,  the  Chiquito  with  the  Keduo- 
tioiui  in  Parsguaj';  and,  fi-om  Paraguay,  the  indefatigable 
Jesoits  sent  their  laboiireis  into  the  Ghaco,  and  among  the 
tribes  who  possessed  tlie  wild  plains  to  the  south  and  west  c^ 
Buenos  Ayres.  Had  they  not  been  interrupted  io  their 
exemjdaiy  career,  by  measures  equally  intpohtic  and  iniquitous, 
it  is  possible  that  ere  this  they  might  have  completed  the  coa- 
vendon  and  dviliiatiDii  of  all  the  native  tribes,  and,  probably, 
that  th(7  would  have  saved  the  Spanish  colonies  from  the 
immediate  horron  and  barbarizing  consequences  of  a  civil  war." 
May  the  mention  of  these  few  &ct8  stiinulate  us  to  be  as 
zealous  and  as  self-denying ;  and  may  the  day  soon  come  when 
the  Protestant  Churobea  of  both  the  Old  and  New  World  shall 
do  all  that  might  be  done  to  make  known  to  the  TnHiana  of 
South  America  the  simple  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

South  Ajiebica. 
Through  the  interior  of  South  America  there  are  to  be  found 
numerous  tribes  of  Indians,  ranging  over  extensive  r^ons, 
imconqnered  and  imdvilized ;  but  as  they  are  for  the  moet  part 
enoloaed  hy  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  States  that  occupy  the 
seaboard,  very  little  is  known  concerning  i^em.  Of  these  the 
ptindmlare — . 

1.  The  WaJceroo  ItuUans,  oooapying  the  Darien  coast 

2.  The  AraucanioM,  consisting  of  two  tribes,  the  Picuhtos 
and  the  Wellechee.  These  tribes  have  neither  priests  nor 
l^aoes  of  worship,  and  seem  to  have  no  other  vestige  of  religion 
tbaa  the  belief  in  the  agency  of  evil  spirits,  and  of  one  Supreme 
Bein^.  whom  they  call  AntL 

3.  The  Pawenchet,  who  derive  their  names  from  PSwen — a 
pne — the  seeds  of  which  tree  they  eat. 

4.  The  Pnelehee,  a  irandering^  warlike  tribe.  They  are  some- 
time called  the  Pampas  TTii<iBTia, 
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6.  The  PatagoTvimts;  and, 

6.  7%«  JWgtanc 

The  FatagonianB  iohabtt  that  part  of  the  Am^oan  continent 
included  between  the  Rio  Negro  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan ; 
and  the  Fu^^aus,  the  country  between  the  Btraite  and  Cape 
Horn,  with  the  islands  around. 

The  Patagoniana  believe  in  two  snperintending  princafdee — a 
good  and  a  bad  one.  They  consider  tlte  good  one  to  have  be«i 
the  Creator  of  aU  things.  He  is  supposed  never  to  interf»« 
with  the  afiaira  of  man.  He  is  named  Soaeha,  or  c^ef  in  the 
Btrong  drink.  Also,  Oawj(wactitme«,  or  Lord  of  the  Dead. 
The  Evil  Principle  is  termed  Sueceovoe,  or  the  Wanderer 
Without.  He  is  supposed  to  preside  over  individuals,  protecting 
some  and  annoying  others.  The  priests  are  the  mediators  ■m& 
these  divinitiee,  who  inspire  them  with  prophetic  replies.  Whra. 
the  event  belies  the  prediction,  the  blame  is  put  on  the  evil  spirit 

In  1830,  the  late  Captain  Fitzroy,  while  engaged  in  surveying 
the  const  of  South  America,  touched  at  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and 
induced  four  of  the  natives  to  accompany  him.  to  England.  One 
of  the  four  died  soon  after  hia  arrival  in  this  country ;  the  other 
three  were  placed  under  the  care  of  a  schoolmaster  at  Waltham- 
stow,  by  whom  they  were  instructed  in  the  English  language, 
and  in  the  mdiments  of  the  Christian  laith. 

When  Capt*iin  Fitzroy  sailed-  again  for  the  South,  he  tocA 
the  three  Fu^ans  back  to  their  uative  land,  accompanied  by 
a  Mr.  Mathews,  a  zealous  Christian,  who  proposed  remaining 
among  the  Fue^ns  to  endeavour  to  evangelize  than.  A  few 
days'  trial  proved  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  remain  among 
such  a  barbarous  people,  and  so  he  returned  to  the  ship, 
though  this  circumstance  was  the  nieans  of  calling  attrition  to 
the  natives  of  the  South  American  continent. 

To  Captain  Allen  Gardiner,  however,  belongs  the  hmour  of 
having  called  forth  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  British 
christians  to  evangelize  these  barbarians,  This  brave  man 
was  bom  in  1794,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  the 
British  Navy.  Shcoily  afterwards  he  became  a  truly  con- 
verted ohara^^er,  and  subsequently  determined  to  devote  his 
life  to  the  cause  of  missions.  He  felt  it  his  duty  to  endeavour 
to  open  new  fields  in  various  parts  of  the  world  ;  and,  in  punnit 
of  tJiat  object,  he  made  several  attempts  to  reach  the  native 
tribes  of  South  America.  On  one  occasion  he  made  a  jouin^ 
of  more  than  900  miles  across  the  Pampas,  scaled  the  heights 
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of  the  Gcirdillera,  and,  afl«r  eleven  days  of  inceeeant  toil,  reached 
Santiago,  on  the  Chili  side  of  the  Andea  From  Santiago  he 
passed  to  the  tovn  <^  Concepcion,  and  from  thence  to  New 
Goinea,  and  fonu  this  place  to  Valparaiso. 

In  these  jounteyB  he  'was  not  veiy  BuccesafiiL  None  of  the 
chieA  whom  he  visited  would  consent  to  allow  a  missionary  to 
settle  amtmg  them.  Finding  all  his  plans  fail,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  nativeB  on  the  eealKiard  of  &e  itouthem 
eztremitjT  of  the  continent.  In  a  letter,  written  to  a  iriend  at 
homei  he  says  : — 

"  Having  at  last  ahandtmed  all  hope  of  reaching  the  Indian 
population  where  they  are  moat  cirilized  and  least  migratory, 
my  thonghta  are  neoeeefurily  tumed  toward  south.  HappUy  for 
na,  and,  I  truat,  eventually  for  the  poor  Indianii,  the  Falkland 
I^ands  are  now  under  the  Britisli  f^g;  and,  although  the 
settlement  is  poor,  still  it  is  the  resoH  of  niunbers  of  whalers, 
and  of  the  small  sealing  vessels  which  frequent  the  Straits  of 
Hagellan.  The  Patagoniane  about  Qr^oiy  Bay,  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  Strait,  have  always  evinced  a  friendly  dispo- 
ation  bo  foreigners,  and  it  ia  to  that  spot  that  I  am  now  par- 
ticularly turning  my  attention.  We  purpose  to  proceed  to 
Berkeley  Sound,  in  the  Falkland  Islands.  Making  this  our 
place  of  residence,  I  intend  to  cross  over  in  a  sealer,  and  to 
spend  the  summer  among  the  Patagonians.  Who  can  tell  but 
tiie  Falkland  Islands,  eo  admirably  suited  for  the  purpose,  may 
beoome  the  key  to  the  aborigiueB,  both  of  Patagonia  and  Tierra 
del  Fuego )  " 

Captain  Gardiner  now  sailed  to  the  Falkland  Islands,  where 
he  1^  hie  &mily,  while  he  himself  visited  Patagonia,  and 
endeavoured  to  commence  a  mission  among  the  natives.  Ha 
■was  kindly  received  by  a  chief  of  a  small  tribe  of  Indians, 
among  whom  he  found  a  Spaniard,  who  had  been  residing  some 
time  with  them,  and  who  served  the  purpose  of  an  interpreter. 
The  friendly  manner  in  which  the  Indians  received  him  led 
Qardiuer  to  determine  to  take  up  his  abode  with  them,  and, 
tlierefbr^  he  sailed  back  to  Hhe  Falkland  Isles  for  the  purpose 
^  fetchii^  his  &mily.  While  waiting  to  obtain  a  passage  back 
to  Patagonia,  he  received  letters  from  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  informing  hJm  that,  in  consequence  of  the  lowness  nf 
tile  fands,  it  conld  not  help  him  for  some  time.  Upon  this 
Oardiner  resolved  to  retom  to  England,  and  plead  the  cause  of 
PatHgonia  in  person. 
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When  he  arriTed  in  England  he  applied  for  help  to  all  ^ 
leading  misfflonary  Bocieties,  bat  in  vaia  He  then  printed  an 
appeal  to  the  Christian  public  on  behalf  of  the  nativee  ot 
Patagonia  and  Tierra  del  Fn^a  The  appeal  was  not  in  vain. 
A  Society  waa  formed,  a  considerable  sum  of  money  subscribed, 
and  Captain  Oardiner  and  Mr.  Sobert  Hunt  sailed  for  Pa^ 
gonia.  This  attempt  waa  a  &ilure,  and  the  miaaionariea  returned 
to  England. 

Kothing  daunted  by  these  failures,  Capt^un  Gardiner  reeolTed 
to  make  another  trial,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Committee,  he 
fsid:— 

"  Whatever  course  you  may  determine  upon,  I  have  made  up 
my  own  mind  to  go  bock  again  to  South  America,  and  leave  no 
stone  unturned,  no  effort  untried,  to  establish  a  Protestant 
mission  among  the  aboriginal  tribes.  They  have  a  right  to  be 
instructed  ia  the  gospel  of  Christ.  While  Qod  gives  me  strength, 
feilnres  shall  not  daunt  me.  This,  then,  is  my  firm  resolve  :  t* 
go  back  and  make  further  researches  among  the  natives  of  the 
interior,  whether  any  possible  opening  may  be  found,  which 
has  hitherto  esoaped  me,  through  the  Spauish  Americans ;  or 
whether  Tierra  del  Fuego  is  the  only  ground  left  us  for  one 
last  attempt  This  I  intend  to  do  at  my  own  risk,  whether  the 
Society  is  broken  Op  or  not  I  therefore  beg  of  you  to  pause. 
Fund  the  money  which  belongs  to  the  Society,  and  wait  to  see 
the  result  of  the  researches  now  to  be  made.  Jesus  Christ  has 
given  a  command  to  preach  the  gospel  even  to  the  ends  of  the 
eartk  He  will  provide  for  the  fijfllment  of  His  own  pnrpone; 
let  us  only  obey." 

Gardiner  did  obey.  Once  more  he  proposed  to  sail  to  the 
Falklanda,  a&d  then  find  some  small  island  near  the  mainland 
where  be  might  live  until  he  should  be  able  to  effect  a  settle- 
ment on  the  coast  This  was  tried,  and  failed,  and  again  he 
had  the  mortification  of  seeing  all  his  plans  taiL 

He  next  proposed  that,  instead  of  settling  on  the  land,  the 
missionarieB  should  live  in  a  ship,  which  might  be  moored  in 
«ome  aaie  bay,  and  the  natives  might  be  vi^ted  and  instructed 
without  being  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  temptation  to  plunder 
the  mission  property.  Ailer  some  time  this  plan  was  agreed 
to,  and  two  snutll  boats  were  fitted  out  to  serve  as  houses  for 
the  missionaries.  Three  Cornish  sailoie  volunteered  to  go  with 
Gardiner.  Mr.  Maidment  and  Mr.  Richard  Williams  were 
chosen  as  catechists.     A  vessel  bound  for  San  Francisco— the 
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Oeean  Qtuen — yna  at  this  time  at  livorpool,  aod  the  captain 
of  it  offered  to  take  the  party  out  and  land  them  and  their 
boats  and  etoree  at  Tierra  del  Tnego.  This  offer  was  accepted, 
and  the  aeven  brave  men  Railed  from  Liverpool  on.  September  7, 
1650,  and  arrived  in  sight  of  their  adopted  country  in  the 
beginning  of  the  following  December.  Though  it  -was  the 
gunmer  of  Foegio,  the  weather  was  cold  and  ntormy.  CSon- 
cerning  this,  Kichard  Williama  thus  writes  : — 

"  Surely  Fnegia  is  the  land  of  darknees,  a  scene  of  wild 
demhtion ;  botb  land  and  climate  agree  in  character,  the  one 
frowning  and  desolate,  the  other  black  and  tempeatuona.  A 
few,  and  only  a  few,  cheering  smiles  has  the  sun  beamed  upon 
nsj  and  the  cold  snows  upon  the  rough  mafses  of  Stat«n  Island 
put  on  an  unnatural  appearance,  and  looked  more  and  more 
pale  under  the  reviving  influences  of  the  light.  If  such  be  the 
land,  and  such  the  climate,  we  have  reason  to  expect  the  peojde 
will  not  fall  short  of  oongmity  with  either.  .  .  .  Each  day 
hag  heeai  cold  and  squally,  with  hail,  and  sleet,  and  rain  ;  th« 
Hun  has  only  occasionally  been  visible ;  at  sunset  he  has  been 
most  oonspicoouB,  and  last  evening  it  was  as  splendid  and 
brilliant  a  sight  as  any  we  have  witnessed  during  the  voyage. 
.  .  ,  The  men  have  been  sadly  harassed  at  their  duties  ever 
ance  we  hove  in  sight  of  this  land  of  storma  Exposed  to 
drifting  snow  squally  and  huge  seas  like  cascades  pouiing  their 
volumes  of  water  upon  them,  their  plight  has  been  really 
pitiable,  and  they  as  well  as  every  one  else  have  been  anxiously 
cipectii^  to  get  to  Banner  Cove." 

The  Ocean  Queen  anchored  in  Banner  Roads  on  December  6. 
The  missionaries  landed  immediately,  and  pitched  their  tents 
on  a  spot  in  Oardon  Island.  The  ship's  crew  helped  them  to 
wry  theiF  stores  on  shor^  and  in  a  few  days  they  had  their 
dwellings  erected.  The  little  party  soon  found  it  impossible  to 
live  DQ  shore  in  consequence  of  the  condnct  of  the  natives,  and 
u  the  Ocean  Qusen  was  still  within  reach  they  took  refuge  in 
her  again  for  a  few  days.  On  the  18th  of  December  they  were 
again  landed,  and  bnilt  a  wigwam  of  trees  near  the  beach,  witli 
the  boats  moored  close  at  hand.  The  ship  now  set  sail,  and 
na  soon  out  of  sight. 

The  letters  whi^  Captain  Oardiner  and  his  fellow-labonren 
Knt  to  England  by  tlie  Ocean  Queen  were  the  only  ones  ever 
recwved  from  them. 

As  no  tidings  were  lieanl  of  the  misdng  party,  their  ftienda 
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in  England  becaune  alarmed  for  their  safatj ;  and  ottier  aonrces 
&iling,  they  applied  to  the  Oovenunent  to  Bend  out  a  ship  in 
search  of  them.  The  application  was  not  in  vain.  On  OctoW 
26,  1851,  the  Admiralty  ordered  the  Hida,  then  sailing  for  tbe 
Facifi<^  to  make  the  required  search  ibr  the  missionaiy  party. 
She  reached  Banner  Core  on  January  19,  1652. 

On  the  ro^s  here  Captun  Morshead,  the  commander  of  the 
Suio,  found  painted,  "  Yoa  will  find  ub  in  Spaniaxd  Harbour;" 
and  on  the  shore  he  found  a  bottle  containing  a  p&per,  on  which 
waa  written : — 

"We  are  gone  to  ^laniard  Harbour,  which  is  on  the  Vain 
Island,  not  far  firom  Cape  Kinnaird.  We  have  sioknees  on 
'  board;  our  supplies  are  nearly  out,  and  if  not  soon  relieved, 
we  shall  be  starved.  We  do  not  intend  to  go  to  Staten  Island, 
but  shall  remain  in  a  cots  on  the  west  side  of  Spaniard  Har- 
bour natil  a  vessel  comes  to  our  assiataQce."  They  also  painted 
«n  the  rocks,  in  two  places,  these  words  : — "  You  will  find  u> 
in  Spauiu-d  Harbour." 

"  When  Captain  Morshead  read  this,"  says  the  writer  of 
"  Missionary  Evenings  at  Home,"  "although  tiie  weather  was 
most  threatening,  he  felt  that  at  any  risk  he  must  valt  another 
day.  Next  day  he  went  on  shore  lumsel^  and  soon  found  the 
Speedwell,  one  of  the  two  boats  belonging  to  the  mission  party- 
With  sorrowing  hearts  the  sailors  collected  together  sll  the 
mortal  remains  of  the  faithful  martyrs ;  and  after  reading  the 
beautiful  burial  service  of  the  English  Church,  buried  all  in  one 
grave  beside  the  Pi&neer,  the  other  boat  taken  out  by  Captain 
Gardiner,  pladng  a  small  inscription  on  a  rock  above;  then 
collecting  everything  that  seemed  of  value,  returned  to  the 
Dido.  They  lowered  her  colours,  and  then  fired  three  voUem 
of  musketry  aa  in  honour  of  an  officer's  funeral,  and  then  left 
the  fatal  shores." 

Among  the  things  brought  away  by  Captain  Morshead  wen 
the  diaries  of  Mr.  Williams  and  Captain  Gardiner,  which,  woa- 
deriiil  to  relate,  had  been  preserved  entire  though  exposed  for 
months  to  wind  and  rain. 

Prom  the  journal  of  Captain  Gardiner  we  make  a  fe* 
extracts.  They  cannot  fail  to  interest,  and  perhaps  call  forth 
a  tear : — 

"Fdt.  1,  1851. — The  bow  of  the  Pioneer  stove  in.  She  i» 
quite  irreparable.  The  party  in  this  boat  took  to  a  cavern, 
but  found  it  damp;  and  the  tide  washing  into  it,  they  hauled 
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the  wreck  higher  np  on  a  beach,  and,  ooveruig  her  vitb  a  tent, 
made  a  doimitoiy  o£  her. 

"J'eb.  18. — ITniiBuallj  high  tide.  All  valoablea  washed 
away,  and  all  the  irann  dotbuig. 

"Afay  12. — Biscuits  nearly  all  gone,  and  only  enough  sap- 
plies  of  all  sorts  for  three  weeks. 

"May  19. — AH  the  preserved  meat  gone.  Mr.  Williams's 
health  &iling. 

"  Jfoy  23. — Day  set  &f^  fof  special  prayer  for  the  rack 
and  for  supj^es  of  food.     Tide  broke  into  Uie  cava 

"Jvme  11. — Two  more  of  our  party  fell  sick. 

"  Jviy  1. — We  hare  now  remaining  half  a  duck,  about  a 
pound  of  salt  pork,  the  same  quantity  of  damaged  tea,  a  little 
rice,  two  cakes  of  chocolate,  four  pinbi  of  peas,  to  which  I  may 
addmcimes. 

"  JtAy  23. — ^AAer  living  on  mussels  lor  a  fortoighti  I  was 
compelled  to  give  them  up ;  food  now  mussel  broth,  and  the 
soft  parts  of  limpets. 

"  Auffuat  14. — Compelled  to  take  to  my  bed  to-day ; 
some  rock  weed  discovered;  a  little  nourishment  produced 

"Attfftut  22. — John  Erwin  died 

"Ai^uat  26. — J.  Bryant  died.  Mr.  Maidment  buried  them 
both  in  one  grave.     Mr.  Pearce  became  delirioua. 

"September  3. — Wishing,  if  poaaible,  to  spare  him  (Mr. 
Uaidment)  the  trouble  of  attending  on  me,  and  for  the  mutual 
comfort  of  all,  I  pi^poeed,  if  practicable,  to  go  to  the  river  and 
take  up  quarters  in  the  boat.  This  was  attempted  ou  Saturday 
last.  Feeling  that  without  crutches  I  could  not  poajibly  effect 
this,  Mr.  Mfladment  most  kindly  cut  me  a  pair  (two  forked 
sticks),  but  it  was  with  no  slight  exertion  uid  iatigue  in  his 
weak  state.  We  set  out  together,  but  soon  found  that  I  had 
not  strength  to  proceed,  and  was  obliged  to  return  before  reach- 
ing the  brook  in  our  own  beach.  Mr.  Maidment  was  so  ex- 
hausted yesterday  that  he  did  not  rise  before  noon,  and  I  have 
not  seen  him  since^  oonsequently  I  tasted  nothing  yesterday. 
I  cannot  leave  the  place  where  I  am,  and  know  not  whether 
he  is  in  tihe  body  or  enjoying  the  presence  of  the  gracious  God 
whom  he  has  served  so  &ithfully.  I  am  writing  this  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  iorenooa. 

"  Sept.  4. — There  is  now  no  room  to  doubt  that  my  fellow  has 
oeosed  from  his  earthly  toils,  and  joined  the  company  of  the 
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ndeemed  in  the  preseiiee  of  the  Lord  whom  he  hu  Mrved  so 
faHMaOy." 

"Friday,  Sept.  5, — Qreat  and  mirrellouB  are  the  loving- 
kindneaaee  of  luj  gisdona  God  nuto  me.  He  has  prenerred  me 
hitherto,  and  for  four  days,  althon^  withont  bodily  food, 
withoat  any  feeling  of  hunger  or  thirst." 

The  next  entry  wai  written  in  peuoil,  and  was  the  last  evtst 
made: — ■ 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Williams,— The  Lord  has  seen  fit  to  call  home 
another  of  our  little  company.  Our  dear  departed  Iwother  leA 
the  boat  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  and  has  not  since  returned. 
Doubtless  he  in  in  the  presence  of  his  Bedeemw  whom,  he  aerved 

so  faithftilly.      Yet  a  little  while,  and  throng the 

Almighty  to  sing  the  praises throne I  neither 

hunger  nor  thint though days  withoot  food. 

Maidment's  bdndneM  to  me heaven. 

"  Your  aflastionate  brother  in  ...  . 


Peace  to  the  memory  of  ihe 

Beat,  mt  tuna  toS,  brars  wldisn  of  Qie  CroN. 
Tonr  life,  yoax  uiBtringt,  jooi  detth  shall  bear 
Their  preoioui  fruit.    And  Tuegia't  Mm  (ball  }et 
Acoept  their  Zjord. 

When  the  news  of  the  sad  fate  of  Gardiner  and  hiB  oom- 
pamoDB  became  known  in  England,  it  produced  a  feeling  of 
intense  grie^  and  not  a  few  persons  were  found  who  conaicWed 
that  no  further  attempt  should  be  made  to  reach  the  Fnegians. 
<Mhers  considered  that  the  object  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  tite 
gallant  Gardiner  ahonld  not  be  abandoned,  but  that  SDoth^ 
effort  should  be  made  to  add  Tierra  del  Fu^^  to  Christeudran. 
It  was  sow  determined  to  form  a  colony  on  Keppel  Island,  on« 
of  the  West  Falklands,  and  here  to  iustmot  those  Fuf^ians  who 
might  be  induced  to  take  up  their  abode  in  the  mission  settie- 
ment>  and  also  to  purchase  a  mission  ship  which  might  visit  the 
varioua  islands  of  Tierra  del  !Fn^;o. 

Funds  being  Bupplied,  the  Alian  Gardiner  was  built^  snd  pnt 
to  sea  in  October,  1864.  A  suitable  captain  and  crew  being 
engaged,  arrangements  were  made  to  convey  to  Keppel  Island 
Mr.  Garland  Phillips  (who  was  to  act  as  catechiat),  a  sorgeon, 
carpenter,  and  mason.     The  party  took  possesaion  «f  Kep[Ml  on 
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Febmary  6,  1866,  and  b^;an  &t  onoe  to  set  up  a  vooden 
Louae.  In  the  following  October  the  whole  ^axty  viaited 
Banner  Core,  and  had  some  biendly  interviews  with  the 
natiTee.  Mr.  Phillips  thns  describes  an  interview  he  had  with 
two  of  ^e  natives  on  the  shore  : — 

"  I  knelt  down,  and  motioned  them  to  do  the  aame,  which 
tfaey  immediately  did;  and  then,  pointing  them  upwarde,  I 
potu«d  forth  an  earnest  prayer  to  Ood  that  He  would  bless 
those  to  whom  we  had  oome,  by  bringing  them  out  of  darkness 
into  light,  and  osusing  them  to  know  Jesus  Christ  as  the  way, 
the  'tenth,  and  the  life.  As  we  rose  &om  our  knees,  there  was 
plainly  visible  on  the  dark  features  of  the  nativeN  an  ezpreeeioii. 
of  awe  and  wonder.  Oh,  may  the  Qirer  of  all  c^ood  graut  diat 
this,  my  first  missionary  act,  may  be  speedily  followed  up  and 
eztotded !" 

Much  to  the  surprise  and  delight  of  the  party,  they  found 
one  of  the  three  Fuegiana  who  had  been  brought  to  England  by 
Captain  Fitzroy,  and  who,  after  having  learat  the  mdimente  i^ 
the  English  language,  had  been  token  back  to  their  native 
shores.  In  1866,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Despard  undertook  the  saperin- 
tendenoe  <^  the  colony,  and  sailed  for  Eej^tel  Island  in  company 
with  Mr.  Schmid,  a  German  misaioDary,  and  Captain  Gardiner's 
only  son,  who  was  ready,  like  his  fiitber,  to  devote  his  life  to 
the  cause  of  th«  Fuegians. 

The  Allen  Gardiner  sailed  again  in  April,  1867,  for  Banner 
Cove.  Here  the  mission  party  found  the  same  native  that  they 
had  had  an  interview  with  on  their  last  visit.  He  now  agreed 
to  return  with  the  minionaries  to  Keppel,  where  he  remained 
five  months,  and  made  oonaiderabte  progress  in  English,  and 
ies  learnt  from  him  a  good  deal  of  the  native 


When  the  miaaionariee  took  Jemmy  Button — for  such  he  had 
been  called — back  to  Banner  Cove,  tiie  natives  reoeived  them 
kindly ;  and,  thus  encouraged,  the  mission  party  remained  Bome 
weeks  in  their  vessel  off  the  coast,  and  chose  a  site  for  a  future 
mission  station,  and,  after  consecrating  it  by  prayer,  they 
began  to  build  a  house.  When  the  AUen  Gardiner  returned  to 
Keppel,  she  oouveyed  nine  natives  to  the  miaBion  settlement — 
three  men,  with  their  wives,  two  boys,  and  a  little  girl.  Three 
Fuegians  remained  at  Eeppel  until  October,  1859,  when  they 
were  conveyed  back  to  their  native  country. 

Ano£Jier  dai^k  cloud  now  hung  over  the  mission.  When  th« 
M  2 
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Allea  OanHner  retnmed  to  Fuegia  with  the  mtiivea,  the  captain 
and  Mr.  Phillips  resolved  to  have  worship  on  ^ore  in  the 
building  wMeh  they^  had  erected.  Thia  b^ng  agreed  to,  the 
whole  of  the  part;,  except  the  ship's  cook,  landed  in  the  long- 
boat. At  first  all  went  on  well,  bnt  preaentlj'  the  natives  were 
ohaei-Ted  taking  tlie  oars  out  of  the  boat,  and  then  to  samoimd 
the  building  in  which  the  misaion  party  were  asaembled. 
PliillipB  and  his  oompanious  now  nifihed  from  the  house,  aud 
were  pursued  by  the  natives,  who  murdered  every  one  uf  them. 
Cole,  the  cook,  fearing  lest  the  ship  should  be  attacked,  made 
his  way  to  the  shore  and  hid  hinueu  in  the  woods,  whero  he 
lived  {car  some  oonsidemble  time  Bubaistiiig  upon  what  wild 
fruits  and  berries  he  could  find,  till,  pressed  by  hanger,  he 
ventured  to  the  shore  to  search  for  shell-fish.  Here  he  met 
some  natives,  who  robbed  him  of  his  clothes ;  with  these  he 
wandered  about  for  some  time  in  a  wretched  state.  He  sub- 
sequently fell  in  with  some  members  of  the  Button  &mily,  who 
ti-eated  him  with  great  kindnees. 

The  AU«rt  Gwdvn&r  not  retoroing  to  Keppel  at  the  appointed 
time  naturally  gave  much  anxiety  to  Mr.  Despard  and  the  other 
members  of  tie  settlement  Three  months  had  passed,  and  rtill 
no  tidings  were  heard  of  the  missing  ship.  Mr.  Despard  now 
determined  to  send  in  search  of  the  party.  A  trading  schooner, 
the  Nancy,  was  secured,  and  despatched  to  Futfjia.  The  AUwi 
Gardiner  was  fiiuad  afloat,  but  a  complete  wreck,  and  Cole 
rescued  &om  tha  nativee,  and  with  Jemmy  Button  taken  ou 
board  the  garnet/. 

The  AUan  Gardmar  was  afterwards  recovered,  repaired,  and 
fitted  up  for  ft  voyage  to  England.  Mr.  Despard  took  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  to  return  home  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  mission. 

Mr.  Bridges,  the  cateohiat^  remained  at  Keppel  to  superin- 
tend the  settlement,  and  instruct  those  Fu^ans  who  sUll 
remained  in  the  colony-  Mr.  Bridges  instructed  the  nattves 
in  the  EugHsb  language,  and  taught  them  to  read  &om  books 
printed  in  a  particular  kind  of  spelling  called  the  phonetio 
system.  One  of  the  natives,  Ookokko,  wished  to  poesees  a 
Bible  of  this  kind,  and  it  was  sent  to  him  by  the  Bev.  James 
Wood,  of  Bath.  Ookokko  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  this 
Bible  in  a  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation : — 

"  Mt  Friziid  Mas, — Thank  you,  distant  irlend,  because  you 
vent  me  good  book.     I  am  surprised  at  yon,  true  friend  I 
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Wliat  name  have  3roii  1  We  two,  my  wife,  also  glad  of  my 
book.  We  love  Keppel  Island  Plenty  food,  clothes,  kind 
friends.  Not  like  my  country,  poor  country !  How  is  your 
'wife  t  What  is  'her  name  1  I  love  the  countrymen  of  you 
tiro,  because  you  pity  my  countrymen.  By-and-by,  I  shall  not 
be  like  countiymen  ;  I  shall  be  happy  man.  Your  coimtrymea 
make  dTilized ;  other  men,  love.  I  cry,  bad  my  countryinen, 
murderouB,  lying,  not  truly  speak.  I  want  much  try  under- 
stabd  Ood ;  little  know  QotL  I  pity  Jesus  Christ ;  Jeeus 
CSuist  wicked  men  kilL  Jesus  Ohnat  now  &r  away  lives.  I 
aak  try  lif^  strength,  kindness,  good  heart  I  first  hear  of 
Ood- Jesus.  I  say,  '  Indeed  ! '  I  may  again  visit  my  country, 
becattse  brother  in  my  country.  My  wife  very  good.  I  have 
tried  to  aew  my  variegated  waistcoat.  I  have  one  son — 
Cranmerenjes.  I  shall  understand  your  language  not  to-day. 
Qood-bye  to  you,  distant  fiiend  ! 

"  OcoocowxircHXB  GopoNiacoLA. 
"Marehir,  1863. 
"  To  Rev.  Jamat  Wood,  BaiK" 

In  1862,  the  Allen,  Gardiner  returned  to  Keppel,  carrying 
out  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stirling  as  Superintendent  of  the  Mission, 
and  three  other  missionaries.  Wben  Mr.  Stirling  arrived  at 
Keppel,  be  was  pleased  with  the  pr<^;ress  made  by  Ookokko 
and  his  wife.  An  early  opportunity  was  tak^t  fiir  a  visit  to 
Fu^a.  Ookokko  accompanied  Mr.  Stirling,  and,  on  one 
occasion,  he  addressed  some  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and 
tried  to  impress  them  with  the  desire  of  the  missionaries  to 
benefit  them. 

When  the  AUen  Gardiner  prepared  to  return  to  Ke]^l, 
a  number  of  natives  expressed  a  desire  to  accompany  Mr. 
Stirling.  Six  were  chosen,  and  these,  with  Ookokko  and  his 
firienda,  made  deven  Fuegiana  in  the  Mossion  settlement 

'By  the  close  of  1863,  Mr.  Bridges  had  made  snoh  progress 
in  Fuegian,  that  he  hoped  vety  soon  to  be  able  to  print 
ihe  Word  of  Ood  in  that  language,  and  have  a  Grammar  and 
Dictionary,  so   that  other  missionaries  might  learn  it  more 
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Hie  oonntrisa  of  WMt«m  Afriot — SsnegnmbiB,  and  its  mbabitants— Siern 
Leone,  ite  early  hiitorr  and  preaent  rondition — laberia — The  trorj 
and  Oold  ooMti — The  AahanUet,  their  mannera,  cnatomi,  and  raligiim 
— DaliODie;,  iU  people,  ita  lawa,  and  iU  religioii--Tbe  Torab*  cooatir 
— Abbeokuta,  the  hiatorf  of  ita  fonndation — Benin,  and  the  tribes  in 
tbe  ueilbbonrhood— A  general  raview  of  the  efforts  of  the  Tirioiu 
religioui  bodies  to  eTangelice  tbe  inhabitants  of  Weatem  Afrioa— 
Histor;  of  partioolar  Missions — Tbe  Sierra  Leone  Mission,  i(s  rise  and 
progma  i  gradnal  derelopment  of  natire  ageneiea— The  prenent  stsM 
of  tbe  Sierra  Leone  Churabea — Tbe  Yoniba  and  Niger  Uissiona — 
SncceaaiTB  atteniptB  to  penetrate  into  tbe  interior  of  A^oi — Labonn 
of  Biahop  Crawtner — The  foundation  of  Abbeokuta,  and  the  introdne- 
tion  of  the  Gospel  bj  oonrerted  Atrioani — Efforts  of  the  £ing  of 
Sahom«f  to  orash  Abbeokuta — Triab  aad  snSeringa  of  the  inhabitant* 
— Persecution  of  the  Christians — The  defeat  of  Dahomej—BunHnirT 
of  the  laboiin  of  all  the  Miaeionar;  Societies  at  present  engaged  in 
Western  Afiica — ^Berier  of  the  inccess  of  the  West  Airioan  MiwianSt 


Tbx  countries  included  in  Western  Africa  are^  Senegwnbia,  tiie 
British  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  the  American  e«Mleni»it  of 
Liberia,  and  ihe  country  of  Gvinea.  In  the  latter  ia  included 
the  kingdom  of  AehatUee  and  DaAomey. 

The  extent  of  the  whole  is  from  Fort  St.  Louis,  on  the  north, 
to  the  river  Qaboon  on  the  south,  and  from  the  sea-ooast  to  the 
range  of  mountadna  which  separate  it  &om  the  interior. 

Seneoakbia  includes  all  the  r^on  watered  by  the  two  nvtn 
Senegal  and  Gambia.  It  reaches  about  2fi0  miles  along  the 
coast,  and  stretches  about  SOO  milen  into  the  interior,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  lofty  range  of  mountains.  The 
country  is  inhabited  by  various  tribes  of  the  negro  race. 
Among  these  are — 

I7i4  Foulah». — This  race   is  supposed  to  have  come  from 
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Foolador,  oa  the  Upper  SeuegiJ.  They  are  now  spread  over 
all  the  btuike  of  that  rirer,  in  the  kingdom  of  Foola  Falls  to 
the  soath,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Gambia.  According  to 
Bome  writers,  they  have  been  induced  to  embrace  the  Afoham- 
medan  faith.  They  are  said  to  be  libarally-mindod  towards 
those  who  differ  from  them  in  their  religioua  views,  courteous 
and  gentle  in  their  manner,  and  hospitable  to  strainers. 

The  Mandmgoe*.—Tbia  tribe  is  supposed  to  have  come  from 
the  territory  of  Manding,  a  country  in  the  hilly  part  of  die 
interior.  They  are  now  found  in  all  parte  of  Senegambia, 
especially  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Gambia.  They  ai-e  aa 
exceedingly  enterprising  race,  carrying  on  considerable  tiaffio 
with  the  foreign  merchants. 

There  are  aeverat  traits  in  their  character  which  make  them 
&vourable  subjects  for  miaaionaiy  efforts.  They  possess  much 
curiosity,  &  considerable  amount  of  simple  fiutb,  and  their 
vrhole  temperament  is  that  <^  oheerfulnees. 

The  Jaiofe. — This  race  occupies  the  whole  of  the  inland 
territory  lying  between  the  Gambia  and  the  Senegal  Mt>rcbants 
and  others  who  have  had  communication  with  this  people,  say 
that  they  possess  many  noble  qualities,  but,  cm  account  of  the 
entire  absence  of  moral  culture,  the  powers  of  the  mind  are 
misused  Theft  and  other  vices  are  constantly  practised  The 
pajticular  mode  of  carrying  on  their  thievish  propensities  is 
very  curious,  being  effected  by  a  skilful  movement  of  the  toes. 

SiEBSA,  Lbonb  is  arich  and  fertile  peninsula,  about  twenty-aii 
miles  long  by  twelve  broad.  It  was  known  to  the  Portuguese 
as  early  as  'tiie  year  1442,  and  was  even  then  employed  by  them 
and  other  nations,  including  the  English,  as  an  mirepdt  of  the 
nc^ro  slave  touie. 

"  In  1787,  Mr.  Granville  Sharpen  commiserating  the  runaway 
slaves,  who  had  congregated  in  great  numbers  in  the  streets  of 
London,  procured  t^eir  settlement  on  the  peninsula"  These 
poor  creatures  were  soon  reduced  in  numbers  by  disease  and 
destitution,  and,  ere  six  months  had  elapsed,  the  remnant  was 
dispersed.  "  Four  years  afterwards,  the  African  Company, 
promoted  by  Wilberforce  and  other  opponents  of  the  slave 
trade,  was  incorporated,  and  obtained  possesion  of  Sierra 
Leone,  and  of  various  forts  and  factories  on  the  Oold  Coast. 
In  1818,  the  settlement  was  transferred  to  the  British  Crown, 
and  has  snce  been  emplc^ed  as  the  principal  location  of  the 
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recaptnred  Africans  from  Spanish  and  Portngoeae  slaTers."  The 
history  of  the  colony  ap  to  this  time  was  one  of  disaater  and 
defeat.  Religion  nor  came  to  &e  rescue.  The  Church  AGs- 
nonaiy  Society  imdertook  the  care  of  the  settlement,  and  made 
arrangements  to  supply  snitable  ministers  for  the  fonrte^ 
parishes  into  which  the  colony  was  divided.  "The  msiii 
element  of  the  population  of  cooree  consisted  of  the  living 
cai^^oes  of  Blave-ships  captured  at  sea  by  the  British  crnisen 
en^ged  in  the  suppression  of  the  hatefiil  trafGc  in  human 
creatures,  liberated  at  Sierra  Leone  in  wretchedness  and 
d^radation,  and  thus  brought  under  the  teaching  of  Christian 
missionaries.  As  tiiey  were  gathered  from  upwaixla  of  100 
tribes  in  various  parts  of  Africa,  speaking  widely  difiiarent 
languages,  they  were  taught  to  acquire  EJnglish  as  a  means  of 
intercommunication  with  each  other,  as  well  as  the  medium  of 
Ohristian  instruction." 

LiBEBiA. — From  Sierra  Leone  to  the  commmicement  of  the 
grain  coast  of  Ouinea  is  about  200  miles.  The  Americans 
formed  a  settlement  on  this  coast  in  the  year  1830.  Having 
purchased  a  tract  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cqw  Mesa- 
rado,  they  laid  the  foundation  of  a  town,  afterwards  called 
Monrovia.  The  whole  district  occupied  by  the  colony  was 
named  LiberUL 

In  the  establishment  of  this  colony  a  threefold  object  was 
sought.  First,  to  relieve  the  mother  country  of  its  free  black 
population,  by  providing  for  thei?  an  afiylum,  where  they  might 
exePCiBe  their  rights  and  privileges  apart  from  those  prejudices 
which  unfortunately  existed  in  the  Nortiiem  States  of  America. 
Secondly,  to  establish  a  check  to  the  degradii^  practice  of  slave 
smuggling.  And,  Thirdly,  to  promote  the  establishment  and 
development  cf  Christianity  among  the  native  tribes  of  Western 
Africa. 

Liberia  now  embraces  all  the  coast  from  Cape  Monnt,  on  the 
north-west,  to  the  Cavally  River,  on  the  south-east  (a  length  rf 
more  than  300  miles),  and  extending  inland  to  a  width  varying 
from  ten  to  thirty  miles. 

Within  the  colony  are  several  settlementa,  established  by 
various  American  Colonization  Societies. 

There  are  a  number  of  towns  in  the  colony  in  addition  to  the 
capital,  Monrovia,  on  Gape  Meeurada  The  principal  of  these 
are,  Millsbui;gh,  Caldwell,  and  New  Georgia,  in  the  vidm^  of 
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Monrovia ;  MarBhall,  at  the  month  of  Jnuk  River ;  Edina  and 
BasBa  Cove,  ou  the  opposite  sides  of  John's  Hirer ;  Bezl^  and 
Boeenbnrgb,  eome  distaoce  up  the  nune  sti«am. 

The  climate  of  Liberia,  in  common  with  other  parta  ctf  the 
west  coast  of  Afiica,  is  not  well  Roited  to  the  constitatdon  of 
vbite  men. 

In  1838,  the  population  of  Liberia  amonnted  to  abotit  5,000 
peiaons,  of  whom  3,000  were  negro  emigrants  fivm  the  United 
States  of  America ;  the  remaining  1,500  were  natives  of  Afiica, 
who  had  voluntarily  united  themselves  with  the  colonista  ;  the 
only  white  men  in  the  colony  being  the  governor,  the  medical 
men,  and  the  misaionaries  belonging  to  the  various  Bocieties 
that  laboured  there.  Yeiy  few  white  men  hold  any  office  of 
»itb(xity  in  the  colony.  With  the  exception  of  tlie  governor' 
ship,  all  the  offices  are  held  by  AMcans,  who  are  elected 
umually  by  the  people  themselves.  The  colony  oontinuee  in  a 
eatia&ctory  condition. 

The  coast  beyond  Cape  Palmas  to  Cape  Apollonia  is  called 
the  Ivory  Coait;  and  from  Cape  Apollonia  to  Bio  Volbi 
extends  the  country  of  Guinea,  or  the  Oold  OoatL 

The  Gold  Coast, — The  inhabitants  of  this  coast  are  the  J'otU«^ 
a  race  posseesing  some  noble  qualities.  They  are,  however,  a  tur- 
bulent people,  and  exceedingly  difficult  to  govern.  Many  of  their 
customs  are  very  degrading.  That  of  immolating  human  victims 
over  the  tombs  of  the  chie&  is  accompanied  with  much  tumultnons 
feasting  and  inbmcation.  The  social  state  of  the  women  is 
partdcnlarly  low.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  laborious  work  in 
the  house  and  in  the  field  is  performed  by  them. 

The  country  behind  the  Gold  Coast  is  known  as  the  kingdom 
fi  Athantee. 

The  inhabitants,  while  they  are  barbarous  and  morally 
degraded,  have  qualities  which  show  that  they  are,  as  a  race, 
&r  superior  to  many  of  the  other  native  tribes  of  Africa.  The 
boiises  which  are  built  are  more  commodious  and  ornamented 
than  those  of  other  Statea  The  manu&cture  of  textile  fobrics 
is  eepeciaUy  good,  and  the  manners  of  the  people  are  polished 
BJiii  dignified. 

The  king  is  an  absolute  monarch,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
s  council  of  four  principal  t^cers,  whom  he  consnltB  on 
questions  of  peace  and  war,  he  takes  counsel  of  none. 

War  is  of  very  Ireqnent  occurrence,  and  is  carried  on  in  a 
mist  barbarous  manner.    Indeed,  Ashantee  stands  out  oon- 
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S|u(nioiu  among  tlie  other  n&tiw  kmgdom^  in  thia  Tespeoi^  in 
tik«  most  nnfovoimble  aajiect.  Here  the  greatest  unonnt  rf 
bumfln  life  is  eaorifioed  to  the  pride  and  amlatioiL  of  the  kin^ 
and  the  mirlike  spirit  of  the  chiefs. 

The  -waste  of  hunum  life  is  not  oonfined  to  the  warn  of  hostile 
tribes.  There  are  two  festivals — onniM^  outtomg,  aa  thef  are 
called — in  which  the  king  and  ohie&  endeavoar  to  propitiato  ibe 
wntii  of  their  anceetora  Toy  a  mnltitnde  of  viotima.  On  one  occsr 
alon,  while  Mr,  Freenum,  the  Wesleyan  miauonaty,  was  on  a  yisit 
to  the  capital,  one  of  these  foneral  ciistonis  took  place  in  its  fiiU 
barbarity,  and  more  than  fortp  victims  were  sacrificed  in  two 
days.  The  victims  are  generally  chosen  from  foreign  slaves  and 
criminals.  This,  however,  is  not  always  the  case ;  sometimes 
unprotected  peniona  are  seised  in  the  atraeta,  and  hurried  off  to 
be  immolatod. 

In  respect  to  their  r^igious  etato  it  is  remarkable  that  whilst 
they  have  a  multitude  of  idols,  the  Ashanteee  have  some  vagne 
idea  of  a  Supreme  Being.  But,  like  the  Athenians  of  old,  He 
is  to  them  "the  unknown  Ood."  To  this  being  th^  give 
the  name  of  Ytmifompon,  which  ia  oompotinded  of  Taijctr, 
friend,  aud^Nm,  great  The  idea,  therefore,  which  this  term 
oonveys  is,  The  Great  Frimd.  To  this  the  Fantees  add, 
Manah,  gremdjaiher,  or  faUter  o/  all,  ao  that  YanieuvifiM- 
Mcmah  signifies,  Ths  Ortat  Frimd,  the  /athar  qf  aU.  Then 
are  other  tonus  applied  to  this  "  unknown  God,"  which  go  veiy 
far  to  show  that,  if  they  were  honestly  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
their  oonscienoe,  they  would  cease  to  bow  down  to  the  stocks  of 
wood  and  stone  which  they  have  set  up  as  the  objects  of  their 
worship. 

One  of  the  torms  given  to  this  being  is  Teh/rm,  which  is 
composed  of  Teh,  to  make,  and  emi,  me.  Anothw  i^ 
TUeqvMrfrcKiniuah,  which  signifies,  he  eadwreth  far  «Mr. 
Here,  then,  are  the  two  ideas  of  Omnipotence  and  etemitj. 
Slay  we  not  apply  the  words  of  the  Apostle  in  Bomana  t.  to 
this  people :  "  For  the  invisible  things  of  him  from  the  crestiai 
of  the  world  are  dearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  thiogt 
which  are  made,  even  his  etomsl  power  ajid  Godhead;  so  thttt 
they  axe  without  excuse  :  because  tiiat,  when  they  knew  God, 
they  glorified  him  not  as  Ood,  neither  were  thonkfiil;  but 
beoune  vain  in  their  own  imaginations,  and  their  foolish  heart 
was  da^eaed.  Frofeemng  themselves  to  be  wise  they  beoame 
fools,  and  ehaaged  the  gloiy  of  tlie  uncorruptible  Ood  into  u 
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image  made  like  onto  comipitible  nun,  and  to  birds,  and  fonr- 
footed  bearrte,  and  (n«eping  things."  The  deitiea  to  which  the 
general  name  of  Felith  haa  been  given  are  identified  with  some 
of  the  moat  atrikxjig  objects  of  natiua  The  riTCre  are  sup- 
posed to  be  thdr  portianlor  habitationei  The  riTer^  Tando, 
Adimi,  and  the  Frah  are  faTourite  deitiea  of  the  Ashanteee. 
The  latter  of  thene  is  called  BommpraA,  or  the  aaered  river. 

Anima,ted  nature  also  furnishes  Tarions  objecte  of  auperstitioQ 
and  veneration.  In  some  cases  animal  b  ase  deitied, — aa  the 
leopard,  panther,  and  irolf.  In  other  casee  reptiles  are  con- 
sidered sacred, — as  the  serpent  and  crocodile ;  and  in  some 
inst^nees  even  insects  sapply  objects  of  veneration. 

To  the  objects  of  nature  are  added  those  of  htunan  device ; 
and  hence  in  many  cases  rude  figures  carved  in  wood  »aA 
danbed  with  red  ochre  constitute  the  household  god.  The 
priests  are  a  very  numerous  body,  and  are  divided  into  two 
classes ;  tiiose  who  attend  at  the  Fetish  houses  and  perform  the 
offieea  of  religion,  and  those  who  itinerate  through  ^e  oonntry, 
reui&ining  a  set  time  in  one  place.  Both  these  classes  are  main- 
tained by  the  offarings  of  the  poop!&  The  sum  given  is  expected 
to  be  in  proportion  to  the  station  and  wealth  of  the  individuaL 

The  power  of  tJie  [»iest  is  very  great ;  and  this  of  necessity, 
because  the  people  are  taught  that  the  evils  which  afflict  tliem 
are  produced  by  supernatural  means,  and  can  only  be  removed 
by  supernatural  agency.  2f  ow  as  the  priests  alone  are  supposed 
to  be  able  to  exert  this  agency,  it  is  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  system  that  the  people  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  these 
men.     In  a  wrard,  they  are  priest-ridden. 

Some  of  the  traditions  held  by  the  people  are  remarkable  as 
having  in  them  the  faint  oatlines  of  truth. 

One  example  may  suffice.  Aeepecting  the  creation  of  man, 
it  is  held  that  God  created  three  white  men,  three  black  men, 
and  an  equal  number  of  women  of  each  colour.  In  order  to 
leave  ihem  no  room  for  complaint.  He  allowed  them  to  fix  their 
own  destiny  by  giving  them  the  choice  of  good  and  evil  A 
Urge  box  was  placed  upon  the  ground,  together  with  a  sealed 
p^)er.  The  black  men  had  the  first  choice ;  and  th^  took  the 
box,  expecting  that  it  contained  all  that  was  desirable.  On 
opening  it  they  found  that  it  contained  only  a  piece  of  gold, 
Bome  iron,  and  some  other  metal,  of  which  they  did  not  know 
IJie  use.  The  white  men  opened  the  paper,  and  it  told  them 
all  things.     All  this  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  A&ioa, 
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where  it  is  beliered  the  gods  loft  the  bUcka  with  the  chmce 
th«^  had  made  onder  the  care  of  inferior  deities.  The  -white 
men  were  conveyed  away  to  the  water-dde,  where  thej-  were 
taught  to  m;^e  a  email  ehip,  which  took  them  to  anothw 
countiy,  from  whence,  afW  a  long  period,  they  returned  with 
all  kind  of  merchandise  to  barter  with  the  black,  whose  choice 
of  gold  in  preference  to  knowledge  had  doomed  them  bi 
inferiority. 

The  general  notion  of  a  fntnre  state  is  deeply  impresaed  on 
the  minds  of  the  people ;  but  it  is  sadly  mixed  up  with  the  most 
d^rading  superstitions  It  is  supposed  that  at  death  the  eaal 
passes  into  another  world,  where  it  exists  in  a  state  of  coo- 
sciousneea  and  activity.  The  life  of  the  soul  in  this  state  is  sap- 
posed  to  correspond  with  the  life  lived  on  earth.  In  a  word, 
the  state,  the  pntsuitB,  and  the  ntnk  are  all  reacted  and  eDJoyed. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  belief  leads  to  those  feuful  Bacrifi(«B 
of  human  life  which  di^race  the  history  of  tihis  people.  Thna, 
if  a  man  dies,  they  consider  that  he  wUl  require  his  wives  and 
§ervantB  to  wait  upon  him,  and  henoe  the  slaughter  of  the 
household.  * 

Such  is  Aaltanteei  What  a  field  for  missionary  enterprise ! 
Oh  that  there  was  a  more  general  knowledge  of  her  wants  I 
Would  that  there  was  a  more  burning  zeal  in  the  Christiaii 
Chnroh  to  make  known  the  Gospel  I  Oh,  that  the  Bud  of 
KighteousnesB  might  arise  in  the  midst  of  this  darkness  with 
light  and  healing  on  His  wings  1 

Dasomey. — Between  the  kingdom  of  AshmUee  on  the  wes^ 
and  Yoruba  on  the  east,  is  the  laige  and  power^  kingdom  <^ 
]}ahomey.  It  extends  from  the  sesrooast  on  the  south  to  the 
Kong  Mountains  on  the  north,  being  about  a  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  wide,  and  aboat  two  hundred  long. 

It  was  not  untU  the  eariy  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  that 
the  people  of  this  country  became  known  to  us.  About  the  year 
1724  one  of  their  kings  overrun  aud  conquered  the  kingdom 
of  Ardra,  which  lay  between  him  and  tlie  sea  coast  No* 
the  King  of  Dahomey  holds  abec^tite  sway  over  aU  the 
sea-ports  on  the  coast,  and  exacts  tribute  &om  all  who  entw 

The  king  is  an  absolute  monarch ;  yea,  m<^e  than  tbi^  he  is 
a  tyrant  His  subjects  consider  him  a  demi-^od,  and  sb  ■ 
consequence  never  question  his  actions.  When  any  of  the 
people  approach  his  person  they  prostrate  tiiemselves  flat  on  the 
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groand,  and  cover  tiiedr  headB  with  earth.  His  meala  are 
taken  in  secret,  and  should  anj-  one  see  the  action  he  is  pat 
to  death. 

The  king  is  conaidered  the  proprietor  of  all  the  land,  all 
that  ia  produced  on  it,  and  all  the  people.  All,  therefore, 
are  liia  slaves,  and  come  and  go  at  his  bidding.  The 
women  are  his  especdal  property,  and  no  one  can  have  a  wife 
unless  be  purchase  her  &om  the  king,  or  haa  one  conferred 
upon  him  for  his  bravery. 

Tlie  present  king  has  appropriated  no  less  than  three  thonaand 
women  to  his  own  use.  Once  a  year  the  women  are  distributed; 
.  some  being  given  to  the  chiefs  aa  reward  for  bravery,  the  others 
sold  at  a  fixed  price.  The  money  paid  for  the  purchase  is  laid 
at  the  feet  of  the  king.  All  the  strongest  women  are  reserved 
for  the  king's  army ;  abont  5,000  of  these  araazona — aa  they  are 
called — are  at  the  present  time  in  the  royal  service.  After  a 
proper  training  th^  make  the  best  of  soldiers,  and  sarpaas  all 
othetB  in  their  bravery  and  daring;  on  account  of  this  the  king 
prefers  to  have  them  around  him  in  all  timea  of  great  peiiL 
As  might  be  expected,  these  amazonB  become  masculine,  and 
lose  all  true  feminine  refinement 

Tbe  main  part  (tf  the  revenues  of  the  king  are  derived  from 
the  slave  trade,  and  to  this  circumstance  may  be  attributed  the 
reluctance  of  his  majesty  to  abolish  that  nefarious  trafGo.  If 
tbia  could  once  be  suppressed,  attention  would  be  paid  to  the 
natural  rescmroee  of  the  country,  which  are  very  great,  and 
w^hich,  if  properiy  developed,  would  render  this  now  ezlunisted 
fXHUitry  one  of  the  finest  portions  of  Weatem  Afrirai. 

From  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  regularity  of  the  seasons, 
and  the  geographical  position  (tf  the  conntiy,  it  ia  natural  to 
suppose  that  if  attention  was  paid  to  industrial  pursuits  its  ports 
would  be  well  supplied  with  goods  and  much  frequented  by 
merchanta. 

The  natural  prodncts  of  the  soil  include  the  cotton  plant  and 
the  palm.  Were  these  last-mentioned  products  cultivated  the 
revenue  produced  from  them  would  be  very  gi-eat,  and  might 
in  course  of  time  repair  the  desolation  of  former  years.  And  if 
to  the  benefits  of  commerce  were  added  the  blessiugs  of  Christi- 
anity, the  present  reckless  wast«  of  human  life  would  be  stopped, 
and  a  numerons  as  welt  aa  a  prosperous  people  be  found,  llien 
would  ceaae  to  flow  the  blood  of  haman  saorifioes — then  wonld 
ceue  the  revesting  sight  of  skull-paved  court-yards — ^then  the 
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'wir  tsey  would  give  plaoe  to  thesongaof  peooe— tihai  this  abode 
of  tamelty  would  become  the  habitAtioh  of  gentlMien  and  auc- 
tion— then  the  physical  courage  of  the  amazon  would  be  changed 
for  the  truer  oouiage  of  the  mother;  and  what  is  now  the 
domain  of  the  evil  one  would  become  "  the  kingdotu  of  tlie 
Lord  and  of  hia  GhriaL" 

The  population  of  Dahomey  is  estimated  at  two  hundred 
thouniKl;  a  Teiy  oounderable  portion  of  this  nomber  an 
captives  and  slaves.  The  armj  numben  twenty  thouiaud, 
of  which  number,  as  has  been  previously  stated,  fioe  thowand 
artwonan. 

The  eea-ports  of  Pcpo,  WLydah,  Porto  Hovo,  and  Bodagiy 
are  under  the  juiisdiotion  of  the  king.  Of  these  Whydah  it 
the  most  important.  Its  present  population  is  about  twelve 
thousand,  of  a  very  mixed  character,  couasting  of  natives, 
adventurers  from.  Cape  Coast^  and  free  blacks  from  BrsaL 
This  mixed  population  seems  to  have  made  progreu  in  little 
else  than  vioe.  Indeed,  here  may  be  found  some  of  the  vilest 
of  the  hnman  raoa  The  heatiienism  of  this  kingdom  is  of  the 
most  d^rading  character.  Amongst  the  nomelousi  objects 
worshipped  by  the  people  the  tnait  stands  foremost  In  tlie 
middle  of  the  town  of  Whydah  aad  other  places  a  house  b 
provided  for  the  exclusive  use  of  these  creatures.  Much  tXK 
is  bestowed  upon  them — indeed,  more  than  is  taken  of  human 
lifa  At  the  sight  of  these  reptiles  the  people  bow  bheaiselves 
to  the  ground,  and  show  them  a^  possible  reverenoe.  At  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  they  are  taken  through  the  town  by  tbe 
priests,  and  hOuouis  are  shown  them.  The  penalty  of  deatli 
is  incurred  if  any  person  should  injure  them.  These  creatures 
are  employed  by  the  priest  to  detect  any  one  guilty  of  withciaft. 
The  method  adopted  is  the  following  : — ^The  priest  holds  the 
serpent  in  his  hands  while  the  suspected  person  is  brou|^ 
within  ite  reach;  if  it  should  bite  the  suspected  one,  it  is  taken 
as  an  evidence  of  his  guilt.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  I9 
skilful  training  the  serpent  may  be  made  to  do  the  will  of  ths 
priest  Images  of  tite  most  unoouth  form  are  to  be  found  in 
all  towns  and  in  the  dwellings — these  are  worshipped  by  all 
classes  of  the  people. 

Passing  frnm  the  western  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bio 
Volta,  we  enter  that  part  of  the  coast  which  has  received  the 
name  of  the  Slave  CoaaL  This  territory  was  oace  the  most 
populous  and  best  cultivated  part  of  Western  Africa. 
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TIi«  most  e«Bte^  portion  of  tiaa  b«et  ia  oalled  £n»n.  The 
coaat  here  is  penetrated  by  the  various  minor  nTers  whioh 
fona  Uta  oaXhke  c£  the  Nigw,  and,  being  low  and  marshy,  ia 
the  most  nuhealthy  part  of  the  Test  coast 

Formeiiy  the  slaTe-tTBde  -was  carried  on  with  mnoh  vigour 
and  socceea.  Of  late  Tears,  however,  the  British  aqnadroa  haa 
kept  it  well  in  check ;  and,  as  a  oonaequenoe  of  the  restraints 
pat  upon  this  traffic,  the  nativeB  have  turned  their  attention 
to  the  Intimate  commerce  in  the  natural  products  of  the 
oonntrj. 

On  the  rivers,  especially  the  Bonny,  may  now  be  ae^i  many 
large  ships  waiting  to  teke  in  cargoes  of  palm  oiL  The 
quantity  of  this  valuable  product  which  is  exported  ia  yearly 


YoKUBA. — To  tlie  westof  S«mn  lice  (he  Torviba  Country,  whic^ 
extends  Irom  the  sea-coast  to  the  Niger.  This  river  separatee  it 
from  tiie  kingdom  of  Nufi.  The  principal  sea-port  of  Yonha  is 
Lagot.  This  town,  being  mtuated  at  the  mouth  of  a  large 
river,  which  penebntca  &r  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  and 
on  the  buit^  of  a  navigable  lagoon,  communicating  with  the 
principal  outlets  of  the  Niger,  was,  for  many  yeais,  the  most 
notable  slav-e-market  on  the  west  coast.  For  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  this  abominable  tmffio  was  kept  up  by  the 
Spanish  and  Fortogueee  settleis,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
I^gUsh  to  pnt  it  down.  In  the  year  1862,  the  place  was 
bken  by  storm.  It  is  now  under  the  joiisdiotion  of  the  Britaah 
Qovemment. 

About  seventy-five  miles  from  the  coast,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ognn,  is  the  town  of  Abbeokuta,  containing,  at  the  present  time, 
an  estimated  population  of  lfiO,OUO  pereons. 

The  foundation  of  this  town  was  owing  to  the  following  inte- 
resting circumstanoe  : — About  thirty-five  or  forty  years  ago,  a 
few  desponding  bands,  threatened  and  annoyed  by  the  continual 
slave-hunts  carried  on  in  their  ne^hbourhood,  retired  to  a 
large  cavern,  near  the  banks  of  the  Ogun,  as  a  place  of  security 
against  their  enemies.  From  time  to  time,  they  were  joined  by 
others,  who,  like  themselves,  dedred  peace  and  security ;  and 
thus  they  became  a  small  community,  banded  togetber  for 
mutual  defence.  At  first  they  were  a&aid  to  leave  their  hiding- 
place;  As  their  numbers  in  creased,  they  built  themselves  houses 
to  dwell  in,  and  engaged  in  agriculture.  They  called  the  group 
<^  hoaxes  in  which  they  dwelt  "  Underttone"  or  AbboiknUi,  in 
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hoaonr  oi  the  cftvern  in  which  tiie  first  iVigitiveB  found  s  [Jue 
of  oonoeoLiaent. 

About  tweatjr-fiTA  yean  ago  an  event  occurred  which  wu 
by  Qod  made  the  meauB  of  iniueang  new  life  into  this  interaitbig 
oommunily : — A  number  of  free  nt^roes  from  Sierra  Leone,  wki 
had  formerly  been  taken  from  this  regu»i,  and  whoy  haviiig 
Boquired  'some  prt^rty,  purchased  a  nuall  vessel,  viatted 
Ij^ioe  for  trade.  Heare  tiiey  became  acquainted  with  some  d 
their  own  natiou,  and,  in  some  cases,  met  with  members  (^thdr 
own  family.  In  the  course  of  trade,  they  received  some 
information  respecting  Abbeokul^  which,  by  this  time,  had 
grown  into  considerable  importance^  and  had  made  a  bold  stand 
against  the  slave-tnule. 

When  this  company  returned  to  Sierra  Leone,  they  msda 
known  what  they  had  heeird  respecting  Abbeokuta,  This  led 
many  of  the  &ee  negroes  to  resolve  upon  an  unmediate  retain 
to  their  native  land ;  som^  it  is  true,  with  the  hope  of  gain, 
but  others  wi^  a  nobler  desire — even  to  make  known  to  their 
fetlow-coontrymen  the  Oospel,  which  they  had  now  learned  te 
valua 

Sevend  oompaniee  of  theee  iree  negroee  arrived  at  difiereot 
times  in  Abbeokuta.  All  were  well  received  by  the  inhabitanta 
In  many  cases,  relatives,  who  had  been  separated  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  had  the  satisfitction  of  meeting  together.  Parents 
ttad  children,  sisteis  and  brotheis,  were  once  more  wrapt  in 
each  others'  arms.  After  a  time,  missidnariee  followed  in  die 
track  of  these  emigrants ;  and  hence  sprung  up  schools  and 
churches,  which  quickly  id  their  work  of  aiding  civilization 
and  estaUishing  Christiamty.  Among  the  first  of  tiiest 
missionaries  was  Hrauy  Orowther,  a  native  of  thd  Tt^ubs 
country,  who  had  been  shipped  as  a  slave  in  1822.  The  vessel 
in  which  he  was  confined  was  o^ttured  by  the  &itish,  and 
Growther  was  taken  to  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  where  he 
was  educated,  became  a  Christian,  was  ordained  a  minister,  and, 
when  he  returned  to  his  native  land,  commenced  tianshitiag 
the  Bible  into  the  Yomban  language.  He  found  his  mother 
and  two  sisters  here.  Since  that  time,  he  has  had  the  happinesi 
of  seeing  them  all  become  Christians. 

The  growth  and  increasing  power  of  Abbeokuta  aroused  the 
anger  and  jealousy  of  the  Eing  of  Dahomey ;  and  more  than 
once  he  has  organized  an  attack  on  the  place,  in  the  hope  i^ 
subduing  it^  and  reducing  ite  inhabitanto  to  a  state  of  slavery. 
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These  irill  be  ooticed  irheii  we  spe^  of  the  Mucdon  opera- 

Beniii. — Tamng  over  the  Cradoo  Zatot  to  the  east,  the 
traveller  oitere  that  part  of  the  coast  c^  Africa  named  BeoiiL 
This  tenitoiy  extends  about  200  milw,  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  ooontiy  forma  thp  delta  of  tjie  Niger.  The  numNOUB 
branches  of  this  river  aommunioaite  with  each  other,  and,  oa 
account  of  the  flatness  of  the  surrounding  country,  often  oveiv 
Uow  their  banks  ;  and,  h%mg  thickly  wooded,  tbe  whole  district 
is  iujunoos  to  European  constitutions.  About  fifty  milee  irom 
Benin,  and  utuated  upon  another  esbaarj,  is  the  Jaland  of 
Waree.  This  is  the  principal  Hesr-port  and  commercial  depAt  of 
the  kingdom.  The  town,  which  is  named  after  the  island, 
contains  a  population  of  about  5,000. 

Formerly,  the  slave-ttude  was  oarried  on  to  a  great  extent ; 
but^  since  the  reetraiute  laid  upon  it  by  ttte  British,  the 
inhabitants  have  turned  their  attention  to  commercial  pursuits. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  n4tural  resoarces  c^  the  country  aie 
being  developedi  On  the  river  Bcmnj,  there  is  now  one  of  tLe 
most  flourishing  palm-oil  depdte  on  the  whole  eoaat.  Sometimes 
as  many  aa  £Aeen  ahipe  from  Liverpool  are  anchored  in  the 
river  at  the  same  tinie,  waiting  for  cargoes  of  this  valuable 
product. 

The  character  and  habits  of  the  inhabitantB  of  this  part  of 
the  coast  are  very  bad.     The  Bev.  J.  L.  Wilson  thus  describes 

"  They  are  thievish,  turbulent,  grossly  addicted  to  intemper- 
ance ;  and,  were  it  not  &r  the  feaj  of  summary  punishment 
by  the  men-of-war  on  the  coast,  th^  would,  at  any  time. 
not  heaitate  to  perpetrate  the  moat  atrocious  villaniea  upon  the 
white  men  who  visit  their  country.  Perhaps  a  more  degraded 
or  barbarooa  people  are  nowhere  else  to  be  found  on  the  coast  of 

Fasrang  on  still  towards  South  A&ica,  the  traveller  reaches 
the  Fongo  Cmati/ry,  which  extends  over  a  space  of  four  hundred 
miles  in  length,  and  &om  sixtrf  to  two  hundred  miles  in 
breadth 

This  country  is  inhabited  by  a  number  of  independent  tribea 
Along  the  sea-coast  are  found,  the  Kanieroons,  Banaka,  Benga, 
CUbun,  Cape  Lope^  or  Orungu,  aad  the  Kama  people. 
Between  the  sea-coast  and  the  mountains  axe  found,  the 
Shakanis,  Bakeles,  Sbebas,  Yebwis,  and  the  Fangwee. 
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The  Kamemma  are  a  nnm^rotis  people,  And  iiihttUt  ibo 
oonntiy  on  the  shores  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  Before 
they  ^rere  visitsd  by  Europeun  miwiotuu-iea,  they  were  noted 
ior  their  tiuevish  habits.  Their  laogut^  has  been  redneed  to 
-writing,  and  some  religions  books  bare  been  circulated  amongst 
than.  From  all  that  travellere  say  respecting  ihia  people^  it  ia 
eridmt  that  they  are  moat  &vonTable  aubjectB  for  miiwioiiaiy 
t^keratioiu. 

The  Banaka  people  inhabit  that  part  of  the  oonntry  whiid  ii 
between  the  Kamerooa  Biver  and  the  Bay  of  Coriaco.  In  thdr 
physical  character,  iJiey  are  more  like  the  Kaffirs  of  the  Cape  d 
Good  Hope,  than  any  other  tribe  inhabiting  the  'weateni  coauL 
Their  moral  character  ia,  in  many  reapeotH,  superior  to  that  of 
their  neighbours.  Their  mannem  are  simjJe  and  very  primitive. 
Their  dwellinga  are  the  rudeet  hnte,  which,  in  some  cases,  are 
elu7at«d  above  the  gTonnd  to  the  height  of  ten  feet,  and  haveb) 
be  entered  by  climbing  a  ladder.  They  have  some  very 
stringent  laws  among  themselves,  and  they  never  &il  to  inflict 
tiie  penalty  of  a  broken  law  upon  llie  offender,  whatever  may  be 
his  statiou  in  life. 

Both  &eft  and  adult«ryarefiumf&ed  with  death. 

The  women  seem  to  deli^^t  in  dia^nring  their  fhoes.  I^rgfi 
holes  are  made,  both  in  ^e  ears  and  noses,  large  enough  to 
admit  the  fingera  to  pass  through.  In  these  holes  they  wear 
large  pieces  of  &t  meat.  . 

The  men  are  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  muti  aging  titeii 
oanoes.  They  make  very  small  ones  of  cork  wood,  which  do  not 
weigh  more  than  eight  or  ten  pounds.  These  canoes  are  veiy 
narrow, — too  narrow  for  an  ordinary-^nzed  man  to  ait  in. — A 
seat  ia,  therefore,  placed  aoroes  -Uie  middle  of  the  boat.  On  this 
a  man  sits,  ^nd,  with  the  aid  of  very  small  paddles,  propels  it 
with  marvellous  speed,  even  in  the  roughest  sea.  Whoi 
propelling  with  both  hands,  they  will  often  use  one  foot  to  hale 
out  tiie  water  vriiich  has  accumulated  in  the  canoe.  Snoe- 
times  th^  use  their  feet  instead  of  their  hands  to  propel 
tJieir  boat.  When  tired  of  passing  round  a  ship,  they  will 
climb  the  ude  with  one  hand,  and  haul  up  the  canoe  with  the 

The  Corieeo  or  Senga  p«^>le  occupy  the  Island  of  CoriMO 
and  the  coast  between  Gape  8b  John  on  the  north  and  C*pe 
Clara  to  tbe  south.  The  number  of  the  tribe  is  supposed  to  be 
about  8,000,  althou^  very  many  more  speak  the  Benga  Isn- 
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gOAge.  They  are  more  civiluad  than  some  of  the  tribes  on  the 
nuinlasd.  Their  language  has  been  reduced  to  writing  hy  the 
nuBsionaries,  so  that  now  ^e  Qoapel  can  be  preached  to  them  by 
means  of  the  written  word. 

Olosely  allied  to  this  tribe,  in  langui^,  habits,  oostonu,  and 
superstitions,  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  Oabun,  Gape  Lope^  and 
Cape  St,  Catherine. 

The  2fip<mgwe  people  sn  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Gaboon 
River,  within  thirtymiles  of  the  sea,  Onoe  they  were  numerons 
and  powerful ;  but,  throu^^  intemperance,  and  tlie  demaudB  of 
l^e  uaTO-trade,  they  hare  dwindled  down  to  a  small  number. 
Aa  a  whole,  however,  they  are  wealthy  and  intelligent.  They 
possess  great  capacity  for  improvement. 

The  majority  of  the  adult  male  population  can  apeak  either  the 
English  or  the  French  language  with  tolerable  fluency.  Their 
language  has  been  rednced  to  writing,  and  the  Bible  and  sevuial 
other  books  have  been  translated  into  it,  and  have  found  a 
ready  circulation  among  the  people,  many  of  whom,  by 
means  of  the  Christian  missionaries,  have  received  a  good 
edocation. 

MiBsioyAHY  Ofxrationb  oit  thx  Wist  Coast  of  AraioA. 

First,  A  General  Swroey  qfthe  Work  of  the  varunis  Miation 
Societieg  amvmgH  the  Segroet, 

The  Chnroh  of  Rome  claims  the  hononr  of  being  the  first  to 
proclaim  ihe  Gospel  to  the  benighted  tribes  of  Western  AlHca. 
As  early  aa  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Romish  missionsiiea  were 
at  work  in  this  part  of  the  world  ;  and  they  prosecuted  their 
work  with  an  energy  and  a  leal  whidi  may  teach  the  Protestant 
Churches  a  lesson.  For  more  than  two  centuries,  these  sons  of 
the  Church  laboured,  amidst  difficolties  and  discos  ragementn 
which  would  have  damped  the  ardour  of  any  but  those  who 
were  animated  by  a  seal  greater  than  that  of  a  worldling  or  an 

hiTBlitig 

At  one  time,  Rome  had  her  Uissions  at  Rongo,  Loango, 
Angola,  Gape  Lope^  Waree,  Benin,  Whydah,  Sierra  Leone, 
Goree,  and  Bene^l  In  most  of  these  places,  all  traces  of 
these  Missions  have  passed  away;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
those  settlemente  which  properly  belong  to  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  the  Church  of  Borne  is  doing  nothing  at  tiie  present 
day  for  the  evangelization  of  Africa.  ' 
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The  earliest  eSbrtB  of  the  'Protestant  Church  to  christituiia 
the  iiegro  racea  were  made  hj  the  MoraTiati  Bretbreu  in  tbe 
year  1736.  In  that  year  two  Brethren  settled  on  the  Gold 
CoaBt.  One  of  theee  died  soon  after  his  arriTal  in  the  cou&by. 
The  other  oontinned  to  labonr  alone  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
In  1768  five  othen  were  sent  to  reinforoe  the  missicHi,  three  of 
vhom  died  sood  after  their  arrival  in  the  country.  In  a  short 
time  four  mora  were  sent  to  supply  the  deficieDtrp'  thus  made. 
In  a  few  years  the  whole  of  these  were  removed  by  death,  anil 
the  mission  was  finally  abandoned  in  177U. 

la  the  year  17S1  the  Society  for  tlie  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  foreign  Farts  sent  out  a  single  miwionaiy  to  Hie 
neighbourhood  of  Cape  Coaat  Castle.  He  remained  four  yeais 
in  tiie  county,  and  auooeeded  in  inducing  three  natave  yoatb 
to  visit  England  for  the  purpose  of  being  oducated. 

One  of  ^ew  received  a  University  training  at  Oxford,  wag 
ordained  a  minister,  and,  returning  to  his  nutive  coontr;, 
officiated  at  Gape  Coast  Castle  for  more  tlian  fifty  yeais.  No 
particular  record  is  to  be  found  of  the  results  of  his  work. 
DoubtluBS,  however,  it  was  not  without  many  beneficial  effects. 

In  1795  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Baptists  to  found  a 
miaraoB,  and  two  misuonaries  were  sent  oat  to  Sierra  Leone. 
Nothing  was  done  by  theee  men,  and  very  shortly,  from 
the  111  health  of  one,  aqd  from  other  oauses,  the  project  was 
abandoned. 

In  1797  a  oombined  effort  was  made  by  the  Scotch,  Qlatigow, 
and  London  Misaioaary  Societies  to  establish  a  mission  among 
the  Fulahs,  a  powerful  Mohanunedan  tribe  residing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sierra  Leone.  Six  missionaries  were  seat  out 
When  they  arrived  at  Sierra  Xjeone  they  found  Uie  Fnlith 
oountcy  involved  in  war  ;  bo  the  idea  ol  establishing  a  missioa 
among  them  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  missionaries  then 
determined  to  turn  their  attention  to  other  places,  and  it  via 
agreed  that  the  agente  of  each  Sooiety  should  form  a  e^iarste 
mission — one  on  the  BuUom  Shore,  another  at  Rio  Fongas,  and 
the  third  in  the  Susa  country.  Nothing  much  was  agcom- 
))liahed,  and,  on  account  of  the  murder  cd  one  of  the  nuinl)er, 
and  the  failure  of  health  of  the  rest^  the  whole  affair  was  givm 
up,  and  thus  ended  the  third  unsuooesBful  attempt  to  carry  tlie 
light  of  the  Gospel  to  the  benighted  millions  of  West  Airier 

In  1811  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  oommenced  ita 
operations  in  Western  Africa.     The  first  station  formed  was  in 
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Sierra  Leone ;  the  next,  on  ttie  banks  of  the  Qambia,  among 
the  Mandingoes  ;  a  third,  on  the  island  of  St.  May.  In  1834 
the  coast  of  Ouinea  was  occupied,  and  in  fi»r  yeais  the 
miasinn  bad  extended  itself  &r  into  l^e  interior  of  the  conntiy, 
and  was  aupetintended  l^  the  Ker.  Thomas  Freeman,  a  coloured 
man  of  education.  Mr.  Freeman  ondertoc^  many  missionary 
tours  into  the  interior,  and  visited  the  capitals  of  Ashantee, 
Dahomey,  and  Yoruba. 

The  Baptist  Missionary  Society  attempted  to  establish  a 
mission  at  Sierra  Leone  in  1796,  but  failed.  From  that  time 
until  1841  nothing  more  was  done  by  this  Society.  In  this 
latter  year  two  misaicauuiee  were  sent  to  ezpiure  the  island  of 
Fernando  Fo,  and  the  adjacent  oountiy  on  the  nuunlaud,  with 
s  view  to  establish  a  mission  on  that  jnrt  of  the  coast.  They 
organised  a  church  at  Fernando  Fo,  and  commenced  two 
misaiona  on  the  mainland,  the  one  at  Btmbia,  and  the  other  at 
the  Kameroon  Biver.  Great  suocees  attended  these  efforte,  and 
all  promised  weD,  when  ttey  were  expelled  1^  order  of  the 
gpoiusfa  Goremment^  and  their  places  occupied  hj  the  Roman 
Catholic  misaionariea 

These  Romish  missionaries  stayed  bnt  a  few  months,  and,  on    - 
their  departure,  the  Protestant  agents  •resumed  their  former 
'work,   and  have  oontinued  it  without  interruption  unto  the 
present  time. 

In  1828  a  company  of  missionaries  belonging  to  the  Basle 
Hisaionaiy  Society  arrived  at  Cbristianberg,  the  place  at  which, 
thirty  years  previous,  the  devoted  Moravians  had  settled. 
Most,  if  not  the  whole,  of  these  men  fell  victLras  to  the  climate. 
About  four  years  afterwards  t^ree  others  were  sent  to  the  same 
place^  two  d  whom  shared  the  fate  of  their  predecessors.  The 
third,  who  was  meroifitlly  spared,  ocoitinued  to  labour  for  many 
years.  In  18*3  a  reinforoement  of  tweaty-four  Christian 
D^roee  arrived  from  the  island  of  Junuoa ;  and,  under  tJie 
guidance  of  the  Europeans,  these  natives  have  done  good  service 
in  the  mission  cause.  The  operations  of  this  mission  continue 
in  a,  prosperous  condition. 

In  the  spring  of  1846  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod  of 
Scotland  oomnienced  a  mission  on  the  Old  Kalabar  River,  in 
the  Gulf  of  Benin.  The  missionaries  were  well  received,  and 
veiy  soon  Ute  effect  of  work  was  seen.  One  of  the  first  things 
done  by  ihe  labourers  was  to  rednce  the  langnage  of  the  natives 
to  writing.     This  done,  the  people  were  taught  to  read  both  m 
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tlieir  own  language  and  also  in  Engliafa.  The  mission  has  been 
maintained  with  efficienoy-  and  sucoesa  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  Frot«etant  Ohnrchee  of  America  have  done  much  to 
promote  the  evangelization  of  West  A&ica  ;  and,  since  tiiej 
turned  their  attention  to  this  particular  locality,  have  proee- 
Cnted  the  work  witJi  great  zeal  and  auccesa 

The  American  Baptist  Union  commenced  their  work  at  the 
time  of  the  foundation  of  the  colony  of  Liberia.  The  fiist 
Church  in  that  colony  was  founded  in  1822. 

EfEbrta  were  also  made  to  carry  the  Ckispel'  to  the  nativefi  of 
Cape  Moant.  Several  of  the  devoted  men  who  went  forth  to 
this  place  found  an  early  grave  in  the  land  of  their  adoption. 

Between  1832  and  183S  aevtiral  converted  negroes  were 
chosen  by  the  Chnrcfa  to  help  in  the  misBion  cause.  The 
language  of  Ike  Basa  tribe  was  studied  and  reduced  to  writing 
and  the  New  Testament  translated.  The  mietdon  has  been 
carried  on  to  the  present  time.  The  principal  agents  in  it  now 
are  natives. 

Id  1833  the  Freebyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Uisnona  sent  one 
of  ita  agents  to  Monrovia,  to  make  obeervationa,  and  report  mi 
the  deairaliility  of  establishing  a  mission  there.  The  result  of 
thU  was,  that  in  1834  a  party  of  missionaries  went  forth  to  the 
worbi  A  mission  was  founded,  which,  with  some  slight  inter- 
ruption, has  been  maintuned  nntil  the  present  time. 

In  1849  a  mission  was  fonnded  by  Uie  eame  Society  in  tlie 
island  of  Coriscc^  in  Southern  Guinea.  The  language  of  the 
people  has  been  studied,  reduced  to  writing,  and  made  the 
medium  of  instmctJng  the  nativea  in  the  truth  of  the  OospeL 

In  1831  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  commenced  &^ 
misaionaTy  labour  in  Liberia,  and  it  confined  its  main  efforts  to 
the  Liberian  aettleis.  Several  stations,  however,  were  fonndad 
among  the  natives  of  the  country,  but,  from  a  want  (d  kaow' 
ledge  of  the  language  by  the  agents,  few  results  have  been 
effected.  The  chief  work  of  the  Society  has  been  with  the 
settlers.  The  snperintendeuoe  of  this  mission  has  been  tot 
many  years  confided  to  a  converted  free  negro. 

In  the  same  year  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Misnons 
founded  a  mismon  at  Cape  Falmss.  One  of  the  earliest  rwohs 
oi  this  mission  was  the  reduction  of  the  langui^  to  writing,  a 
Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  which  was  published,  and  a  part  of 
the  Kew  Testament  was  translated.  After  seven  years  <i 
faithful  labour,  in  the  face  of  much  opposition  and  many  di»- 
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coantgetbeatB,  tlie  muaion  was  tnuderEed  to  Gaboon,  at  which 
place  it  has  been  continoed  until  the  pmant  time.  Two  interior 
stations  have  been  formed,  one  at  the  distance  of  twentj'-tive, 
and  the  other  <aie  handzed,  miles  tcota  the  sea-coaet.  Two 
dialMts  of  the  langnage  bare  been  leduoed  to  writing  and  & 
part  of  the  Kew  Testament  translated  into  them,  as  have  also 
other  nligiouB  publications. 

In  1836  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Foreign  Miaaionary  Sooie^ 
commenced  a  misnoa  st  Cape  Palmaa.  Much  attention  has 
been  paid  by  tbe  agents  of  ilus  Society  to  the  eduoation  of  the 
young  and  many  hundreds  of  young  peisoos  have  passed 
through  their  schools.  Prom  recent  Reports  of  tbe  Society  it 
appeals  that  of  late  there  has  been  a  very  general  religious 
movement  among  the  Qreboa,  a  tribe  to  which  the  principal 
laboor  of  this  mission  has  been  directed. 

About  the  year  1 843  a  missioa  was  founded  by  the  American 
Missioaary  Association  in  the  Sherbro  oounby,  lying  between 
Sierra  Leone  and  Gnuid  Cape  Moiuxt. 

The  Southern  Baptist  Convention  have  established  missions 
both  in  Liberia  and  the  Yoruba  country ;  the  latter  was  com- 
menced in  1853.  According  to  late  Reports,  the  mission  oon- 
tinues  to  work  succesBfully,  and  promises  to  be  one  great  means 
of  inflnpifping  the  great  country  of  Soudan. 


SxcxtzTDLT,  Thb  Hibtobt  or  Pasttoulab  Mmaioiia. 

The  Sierra  Xeons  Mistumt  nf  At  ChimrtSi  MiaemtMy  Sooutjf. 

The  <^>ertiitianB  of  the  Church  Missionaiy  Socie^  in  Western 
Africa  date  back  to  the  year  1804.  In  that  year  two  German 
Lutheran  missionaries  sailed  for  Alrica,  and  commenced  a 
miffiton  among  the  Susa  tribe,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Poogas^ 
about  100  miles  from  Sierrft  Leooa  For  a  period  of  elevea 
years  these  pioneers  laboured  amidst  many  dangers  and  diffi- 
coltiea.  Of  tbe  fifteen  who  entered  the  field  at  difierent 
times,  seven  found  an  early  grave  in  that  distant  land.  After 
much  discouragement^  the  nussionaries  succeeded  in  learning 
the  language  of  the  Susa  tribe,  and  so  were  able  to  preach  to 
them  "  Jesus  and  the  Resurrection."  When  two  schools  and 
churches  had  been  erected,  aod  when  all  promised  well  for 
btore  success  the  agents  of  the  sUve-dealeis  interfered,  the 
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wliole  establidunetit  waa  dartroyed,  and  the  misnonariee 
compelled  to  retrea^  and  take  refoge  m  the  colony  of  Bieiro 
Leone. 

Here,  tlien,  as  in  many  other  caaea,  the  pnrposea  (tf  God 
seemed  to  be  defeated,  and  tiie  enemiea  of  truth  to  trinm^ 
The  sequel,  however,  will  show  that  God  utterly  coufoouded 
the  plan  of  His  enemiee,  and  out  of  the  system  of  slaveiy  iteelf 
bmi^t  its  own  deefaructian. 

In  1813  a  new  station  waa  opened  on  the  Bullom  Shores  and 
another  on  the  Bio  Dembia.  At  Canoffee  a  ohnrch  was  erected 
and  fifty  childien  baptised.  This  sot  of  aggression  on  the  port 
of  the  misaionariea  proToked  the  opposition  of  the  slaTe-dealers, 
and  ultimately  the  little  company  of  ohristiaii  soldiers  were 
compelled  to  retreat. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  Batiafadion  that  tiie  slare-dealen 
beheld  the  &ilure  of  the  fnisfdonariee.  But  the  m^i  viho  were 
driven  book  were  simple-minded  enough  to  believe  what  God 
had  said, — "  I  will  work,  and  who  shall  let  f  "  In  these  words 
they  beheld  His  pui^raee  and  power,  and  ao,  relying  upon  Divine 
tad,  they  renewed  the  attook,  and  rested  not  until  they  did 
succeed. 

Sierra  iMme  now  became  the  home  of  the  misGdonariea  ;  and 
here  have  been  exhibited  some  of  l^e  brightest  examples  i^the 
power  <iS  the  Gospel  in  civilizing  the  most  d^raded  of  the 
human  race ;  and  here  has  been  given  the  most  emphatie 
denial  to  the  assertion  so  often  made  by  the  unbelieveia,  that 
the  African  race  are  incapable  of  mental  and  moral  improve- 
ment. It  was  here  that  both  King  and  Orowther  lived  u 
heathens,  were  converted,  and  afterwards  laboured  Huucesafiilly 
as  ohristiaii  ministers,  at  onoe  an  honour  to  their  country  and 
a  glory  to  their  race. 

For  a  time  all  missionary  efforts  were  confined  to  the  colony, 
which  place  was  ultimately  made  the  basis  of  operation  in  con- 
ducting a  more  Vigorous,  a  more  systfimatic,  and  a  more 
suocesBfal  attack  upon  the  stronghold  <^  heathenism. 

At  the  first,  very  little  progress  was  made  in  the  wwk  of 
eVangeliaatioa  The  miaaionariee,  however,  continued  to  labonr 
in  &ith  and  hope,  and  were  at  last  rewarded. 

By  the  close  of  the  year  lt$25,  out  of  a  population  of  about 
10,000  liberated  Africans,  there  were  3,000  regular  attendants 
on  public  worship.  For  several  years  after  this  there  appeals 
to  have  been  a  season  of  stagnation  and  discouragements   While 
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the  population  bad  been  doubled,  the  number  of  wonhippen 
renudued  the  mme,  and  the  number  »f  conunnnicanta  decrMsed. 
This  nnsatiafaotoiy  state  of  things  continited  until  the  close 
at  the  year  1836,  irhen  there  appeta«d  ngns  of  a  happy  change 
thranghout  the  whole  misaion.  Speaking  of  that  period,  a 
writer  in  the  "  Church  Muaionary  Intelligenoer  "  says ; — "  From 
that  period  the  mission  progressed  The  annual  return  of  the 
communicants  increased  year  by  year,  by  a  progreasiTe  growth 
of  a  healthful  and  satisbctory  character,  until  the  year  1842, 
when,  by  the  blessing  of  Qod  on  the  means  used,  the  moral 
aspect  of  the  colony  had  completely  changed  Instead  of  a 
dearth  of  natJTe  agente,  wHoh  had  so  puned  the  miasionarieB  at 
the  end  of  the  first  fourteen  yeare  of  labour,  there  were  no  fewer 
tiian  forty  catechists  and  others  engaged  in  sowing  the  seed  of 
Divine  truth  amongst  their  fellow-couatiymen,  old  and  young; 
more  than  6,000  persons  statedly  attended  Divine  worship, 
bemde  6,287  children  and  adults  in  the  Sabbath  and  day  schools ; 
while,  dispexeed  throughout  the  different  stations,  were  to  be 
found  1,300  communicants,  and  as  many  candidates  for 
baptJBm." 

We  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  somewhat  alow  progrees  of 
&B  Oospel  when  we  take  into  aooonnt  the  teirible  d^radation 
and  superstition  of  the  people  who  formed  the  main  element  ia 
the  colony. 

Ur.  Weeks,  when  giving  an  account  of  the  work  in  the 
district  of  Hastings,  thus  writes  : — "  During  this  quarter  I 
have  wibiessed  more  of  the  ignorance  and  idolatry  of  the 
liberated  Airicans  than  in  all  1^  previous  time  that  I  have 
hem  in  Afiica.  How  much  remains  to  be  done  in  this  colony  1 
and  how  earnest  ought  we  to  be  in  prayer  that  Ood  would  bless 
our  labours  to  this  degraded  people  I 

"Early  in  August  last  {1831),  in  conseqnenoe  of  a  Circular 
issoed  I:^  Governor  Pindlay,  which  prohibited  any  one  from 
eacrifidng  to  idols,  six  persons  were  brought  to  me,  as  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  for  having,  oontraiy  to  the  new  law,  killed  several 
fowls,  and  offered  them  in  sacrifice  to  an  idol  named  Headon. 
It  is  a  rongh  figure,  made  of  wood,  tattooed  all  round  the  head. 
The  hands  are  fastened  to  its  side.  Ite  hei^t  is  abont  eighteen 
indieB.  This  god  is  considered  to  afford  comfort  in  time  of 
affliction.  Should  any  female  be  delivered  of  twins,  and  one 
child  die,  the  parent  goes  to  the  Qreegree  (charm)  man,  and 
obtains  one  of  these  gods,  to  serve  as  a  subetitute  for  the  dead 
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ehild,  and  to  benefit  the  living  ooa.  If  the  child  should 
beoome  sick,  the  parents  ynj  to  the  Headon  to  reetore  their 
child  to  beal^  and  to  blssa  him.  To  know  whut  answer  will 
ba  given  to  their  pray  en,  the  pazent  divides  a  Kidah  (&  native 
&uit)  into  four  parts,  and  throws  them  ou  l^e  ground  before 
Headon :  if  the  round  part  of  the  greater  number  of  pieces, 
when  on  the  ground,  remain  upward,  it  ia  a  good  answer;  they 
will  then  aaonfioe  a  goat  or  sheep  to  Headou. 

"  While  I  was  expreeaing  mj  sorrow  and  pity  for  these  poor, 
ignorant  people,  the  constable  who  had  Inonght  the  parties 
before  me  said  that  there  were  plenty  of  Ore^^reee  in  listings. 
On  my  hearing  this — for  I  was  not  at  all  aware  e^  it— r-I 
requested  that  all  the  idols  to  which  any  sacrifice  was  ofiered 
might  be  brought  to  me.  The  same  evening  four  baskets  full 
4^  idols,  of  various  kinds,  were  brought.  On  the  following 
morning  I  sent  for  all  the  persona  from  whom  the  idols  were 
taken :  they  were  all  of  the  Aku  Nation.  I  then  told  them, 
through  an  interpreter,  that  as  they  were  brought  to  this 
ooontry  by  means  of  the  Kngbsh  Government,  to  whom  tbey 
were  iUl  indebted  for  their  freedom  and  other  privU^es,  they 
should  NideavouT  to  oonfonn  themselves  both  to  the  Tf.ngliah 
laws  and  to  the  laws  of  the  great  Qod,  especially  as  those  laws 
vrer«  intended  fin*  tiieir  good.  I  then  explained  to  them  the 
Govemor^B  Circular  relative  to  the  matter  iu  question.  They 
all  assured  me  that  they  had  not  heard  anything  of  the 
Oovemur'B  Letter  before. 

"  By  this  time  my  piazza  was  crowded  wiUi  about  150  Akns. 
I  asked  oiie  of  the  Ore^p«e  nen,  named  Fagboo,  to  explain  to 
me  the  nature  of  these  gods,  which  were  then  placed  befbis  ' 
them.  Fagboo  comment  the  history  of  his  god  by  sayiof^ 
through  an  interpreter  (for  he  did  not  know  anythiI^(  of  the 
Bnglifth  luiguage),  that  he  had  worshipped  him  eight  yeaia. 
During  this  period  Fagboo  saorifioed  kolaha,  fowls,  and  Aooa- 
siimally  a  ram.  Shangoo,  which  is  the  nunc  of  his  god,  waa 
£iBt  good  to  Imn  whea  he  had  bem  mck  eight  months  :  be 
sacrificed  a  ram.  to  him,  who  then  made  him  well.  If  Fagboo 
wanted  employment,  he  would  offer  a  fowl  to  Shangoo,  who 
would  be  sure  to  bless  hJTn.  If  a  thief  had  stolen  anything  out 
of  Fagboo'a  house  or  iaxm,  he  kneela  down  to  Shangoo,  and 
Shangoo  tells  him  the  very  person  who  has  robbed  him  ;  or,  if 
any  person  has  bad  auytJiing  stolen  &om  him,  and  comes  to 
Fagboo  to  know  who  is  the  thie^  Bh&ngoo  will  directly  UsU 
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Fagboo ;  bnt  Fagboa  will  not  tell  the  penon  ^t  was  robbed 
who  the  tbief  is,  leat  be  Bhoold  cany  the  palaTer  to  the  white 
mtra ;  bnt  be  tells  tiie  man  to  keep  it  in  his  heart,  and'  Sbaiigoo 
vill  soon  make  the  thief  oome  again  to  steal  somettiing  from 
him,  -when  the  peraon,  bj  lying  in  wail^  will  oatoh  him,  and  get 
the  thief  pnniahod  for  both  offenoea. 

"Sbangoo — ic,  the  god  of  thunder — is  made  of  wood,  like 
a  large  mortar.  The  blood  of  aaorifioe  is  always  applied  to 
Shangoo.  Whenever  it  thnndera,  all  the  wocahippeni  of  Shaugoo 
pray  to  him  to  be  preeerred  froia  danger ;  and  they  believe  that 
if  the  thimder  injures  any  person  or  his  homie,  that  that  person 
has  been  doing  Bomething  very  wicked  to  make  Shangoo  angry 
with  him.  Thus  are  the  poor,  ignorant  Aiiicans  still  blinded 
by  the  god  of  this  world,  and  led  c^ttive  by  him  st  his  wilL 

"  Another  god  is  named  EUebar — i. «.,  the  Devil.  It  is  made 
of  mnd  and  clay ;  a  very  ugly  figure,  and  smalL  It  is  su^^Kiaed 
to  poMeas  power  to  compel  mea  to  Bin;  and  all  tfaoee  who 
w<M«hip  and  tract  in  him  beUere  that  be  wiH  make  them  wise 
to  do  evil,  and,  at  tiie  same  time,  prevent  any  tme  detecting 
them  in  their  wicked  practices.  Bhould  any  of  the  Ellebar's 
wmvhipperB  quarrel  with  another,  he  repeats  the  following 
words, — '  Ellebar  oebah  ewah,'  that  is,  calling  on  the  Devil  to 
kill  him.     This  is  generally  considered  a  great  corae. 

"The  name  of  the  next  god  is  Orehung — i.e.,  the  god  of 
water.  There  ia  a  amall  quantity  a!  water  kept  in  a  little 
vedsel,  for  the  putpose  ot  b«pti2iiig  both  children  and  adults. 
The  head  person  at  thla  ceremony  puts  his  finger  into  the  water 
v^ch  is  ia  the  veasel,  and  wets  the  penon  who  is  to  be 
baptized  on  the  bead,  breast,  and  back.  Should  any  one  who 
has  been  baptized  &11  oA,  he  goes  or  sends  to  Orchnng,  to 
inqnire  whether  be^  or  any  olJier  god,  is  angry  with  him,  that 
he  may  do  gaoritice^  in  order  that  1^  aickneea  may  be  taken 
away." 

Kotwitlurtonding  snch  discouraging  scenee  as  that  just  de- 
scribed, there  were  many  proc^  given  in  different  parts  of  the 
colony  that  the  Lord  was  owning  His  work.  Thus  the  Kev.  F. 
Bnltmann,  writing  from  the  Sea  District  in  1840,  says  : — 

"  Z  have  pleasure  in  being  able  to  state  that  the  congr^ation 

continnaUy  increasing  in  numbers  and  growing  in  importance. 
K'ot  a  few  of  the  peofde  are  sinoere  inquirers  sAxr  truth  ;  and 
here  are  others,  of  eatabliahed  christian  character,  who,  I  can 
confident^  affirm,  have  imbibed  the  spirit  and  exerdse  the 
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principlefl  of  IJie  QospeL  Some  few,  with  nnqoeetiiKtabl* 
nnoenty,  h»ve  ezpreesed  thrar  ardent  denre  to  procltum  the 
wonders  of  a  Savionr'e  love  to  their  ben^ted  covintTTmen. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  oommutiicaiktB  declared  to  me,  last  ni^t, 
that,  next  to  aeeing  and  speaking  ^  hia  own  parents,  who  most 
probably  were  not  aliTe,  hia  principal  motive  for  wiahing  to  go 
back  to  his  oountry  waa  to  see  the  man  who  first  tied  the  chain 
round  his  net^  and  sold  him  m  «  slave ;  and  to  tell  him,  4Jia.t 
be  had  not  only  no  malice  whatever  in  hie  heart  agaimit  him, 
but  that,  for  the  infinite  good  which  he  had  by  that  cruel  act 
unwittingly  entailed  upon  )iiTii,  he  had  oome  to  return  ^ijtti 
his  warmest  thanks,  and  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  make  him 
enjoy  those  blessings  which  had  been,  through  God's  mercy, 
conferred  upon  himself.  After  depicting,  with  the  utmost 
calmness  and  moderation,  the  really  cruel  ciroumsluiioee  con- 
nected with  hia  first  capture — how  his  young  limbs  (for  he  was 
then  a  boy)  were  fettered  with  ohtuna,  which  w«re  tied  not  only 
round  his  neck  and  waiirt,  but  on  his  feet  and  hands  likewise  ; 
mid  how,  aft«r  that,  he  was  violently  torn  away  from  tiie  last  of 
his  little  sisters,  whom  hs  ardently  loved — -he  declared,  and  his 
declaration  I  believe  to  be  quit«  true,  that  now  his  jrity  for  that 
man  who  had  thus  cruelly  treated  hini  was  so  great,  and  bis 
desire  for  his  salvation  so  ardent,  that  sometimes,  when  occupied 
with  these  thoughts,  he  could  not  sleep  for  whole  nights ;  but^ 
being  unable  to  do  more,  he  felt  constrained  to  make  his  requests 
known  to  God,  by  interceding  for  the  man  in  p^yer. 

"  What  can  this  be,  but  the  influence  of  His  lovo  who,  in  ffis 
dying  moments,  under  the  most  excruciating  pains  on  the  crora, 
exclaimed,  '  Father,  forgive  theon  1  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do'  i  May  His  forgiving  lore,  which  is  able  to  remove  an 
ocean  of  guilt  and  sin,  be  soon  proolaimed  and  felt  in  the 
remotest  oomers  of  this  vast  country  snd  the  world  itself ! " 

The  christian  n^roes  manifested  great  interest  in  the  aboli- 
tion al  Blavety.  The  following  address,  written  by  a  liberated 
African,  in  October,  1842,  speaks  well  for  both  t^e  head  and  tlie 
heart  of  the  writer. 

The  address  is  dated  "Freetown,  OcL  12,  1842": — 

"  I  herewith  propose  and  su^^est  a  few  things  of  a  veiy 
important  and  interacting  character,  which  I  humbly  pray  you 
to  peruse,  and  to  consider  c&refnily ;  and,  if  they  fjiould  be 
apjwoved  by  yon,  to  lose  no  time  in  attending  to  them. 

"  It  has  long  been  my  earnest  wiah  and  desire  to  bring  tiieae 
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thingB  befora  joa — ever  iinoe  the  year  1640,  «rl>en  I  heard  that 
there  were  sotne  good  noblemen  in  England  vho  had  aasembled 
together  for  the  pnrpcoe  of  forming  a  Society  for  the  auppreeaion 
and  extinotion  of  the  traffic  in  hnman  £eah  in  this  our  native 
country,  and  that  -his  Boyal  Highnewi  Prinoe  Albort  wkb  one 
of  this  truly  benerolent  company.  A-od  not  only  tras  it  their 
(d>ject  to  put  down  this  awful  tisSlo,  but  also  to  be  instm- 
mental  in  scattering  tlie  light  of  the  Qwpel  through  eyeiy  part 
of  this  Tast  continent,  that  its  inhabitants  might  be  brought  to 
'  know  tiie  only  true  Ood,  and  Jems  Christ  whom  he  has  sent,' 
of  whose  holy  name  they  have  never  jret  heard,  and  upon 
whom  they  have  never  yet  believed  ;  for  'how  shall  they  call  on 
him  in  whom  they  have  not  bdieredt  and  how  shall  they 
believe  in  him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  1  and  how  Bhall 
they  hear  without  a  preacher  I  and  how  shall  they  preach 
exoept  they  be  sentl'  And  we  may  ask,  How  oan  they  be  sent 
without  such  exertums  aa  are  being  made  by  iiia  good  people  in 
England,  who  are  actuated  by  the  Spirit  of  Qod  to  do  what  they 
can  for  the  benefit  of  d^raded  A&ica  I  All  prtuse,  honour,  and 
gloiy  to  God  ;  and  thanks  and  blessing  to  the  kind  inhabitant 
of  that  oountry  ! 

"Having  been  prevented  firom  putting  these  wishes  and 
desires  of  mine  into  execution  by  tiie  severe  illness  through 
which  I  have  been  colled  to  pass,  it  was  not  nntil  now  that  I 
have  had  an  tq^Kwtuuity  of  laying  this  humble  addiesa  before 

"Those  gentlemen  above  mentioned  have  formed  and  esta- 
Uished  a  Society,  called  '  The  Society  ibr  the  Extinotion  of  the 
Blave-trade,  and  the  Civilisation  of  Africa;'  and,  for  the 
acoomplishment  of  these  important  objects,  Have,  as  many  of 
yon  are  aware,  despatched  an  expeditiou  to  the  Siver  Kiger, 
nnda  the  Buperintendenoe  of  wise  and  valuable  men,  many  of 
whom  hare  &Uen  victims  to  the  climate  of  Uiat  insalubriouB 
Mpaa.  But,  notwithataading  these  distreeaing  airoumstanoea, 
th^  are  not  daunted  nor  discouraged,  knowing  that  the  good 
Master  in  whom  they  have  confided  will,  in  His  own  time, 
bestow  His  special  bleasitig  upon  those  undertakings  which  have 
His  glory,  and  the  happiness  of  His  creatures,  for  their  objecL 

"  You  must  bear  in  mind,  my  dear  friends,  the  many  sacrifices 
which  the  people  of  that  fiivoured  country  have  mad^  and  still 
ate  makjog,  to  accomplish  their  object  Time,  property,  and 
life  are  willingly  offered  up ;  and  all  this^  not  for  tike  purpoae 
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of  benefiting  themeelTee,  bat  soldj  tfait  -QiVf  mmj  racoe  and 
delirer  ihe  helpleBs  A&ioana  from  t^-mey,  d^ndaiion,  and 
deetfa. 

"  If  thcM  oonsderationa  are  not  anfficdent  to  exmte  in  70a 
gratitude  and  thanks,  allor  me  to  reomid  you  6t  the  oonde- 
Kflnsioii  of  the  CouMrt  of  her  vho  now  Bways  the  Roeptre  ot 
England,  who  felt  eo  deeply  interested  in  the  subjeot  that  be 
to<^  an  active  part  in  one  <^  the  principal  nteetinga  wliitdi  were 
held  in  oonnezion  wil^  it 

"  From  the  fbn^^oing  obaermtiona  it  may  be  aaked,  What  an 
we  doing  I  In  witat  way  or  maimer  are  we  endeaToaiing  to 
evidenoe  our  gratitude  to  this  Bociety  for  their  benevolenoe 
toward  na  1  Though  we  bare  aoaToely  anything  to  give — 
neither  do  they  require  an]'thing  from  ns — yet  a  letter  <^ 
gratitude,  with  as  great  a  sum  of  money  as  our  present  cdrcom- 
■tanoea  will  allow  us  to  contribute,  will,  I  ^prebend,  anure 
tbem  tiMt  we  have  a  lively  sense  of  the  obligation  nnder  wMdi 
^ley  have  laid  us,  and  will  be  an  eridenoe  of  the  gratitude 
which  we  cherish  toward  tbem.  It  will  also  show  them  that 
we,  as  well  as  they,  eameatiy  desire  to  see  the  Go^l  of  Christ 
sent  to  our  benighted  ooiiutrymen,  that  they  may  be  brought 
irom  'Ute  rraimi  and  iJie  shadow  of  death,'  to  see  '  the  light  of 
the  glory  of  Ood  in  the  &ee  of  Jesus  Christ.' 

"  With  these  remarks,  I  most  humbly  b^  to  propose  that  a 
letter  of  gratitude,  with  as  much  money  as  may  be  raised  in 
this  colony,  be  sent  to  the  Society  above  named.  Bemember, 
St  Faul  Bays,  '  To  do  good  and  to  commonioirte  forget  not^  ka 
with  such  sacrifices  Ood  is  well  pleased.' 

(Bigned)  "John  Langlkt. 

"  Liherated  JJricans, /rom  Sierra  Leone,  in  Jamaica." 

It  may  interest  the  reader  to  know  that  this  man  was 
liberated  from  slavery  in  1822,  and,  on  bis  arrival  in  Uie  ooloiqr, 
was  placed  in  the  Chnrdi  MissionaTy  School  at  Regent,  and  ha 
was  subsequently  admitted  into  the  Christian  Institution,  was 
trained  as  a  native  schoolmaster,  in  whic^  capacity  he  laboured 
for  Mveral  years,  and  then  became  a  mattager  of  a  district  and 
a  magistrate. 

The  year  lSi3  was  rendered  memorable  by  the  preaching  of 
the  Bev.  B.  Crowther,  who,  in  the  month  of  December  of  that 
year,  preached  bis  first  sermon  in  Atrioa  to  a  large  congregation 
of  natives  in  English.     The  year  following  be  commenced  a 
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■erriloe  in  tfas  Ycoub*  to^na    Beferring  to  tiiia,  Mr.  &owthei: 

"Aa  tiM  people  'Wflre  expecting  me  to  open  &a  Yombn 
servioe  in  the  Muaum  Clmnih,  I  fixed  tlie  Otli  of  Januuy,  at 
half-past  four  in  the  aitemoon,  for  a  oommenoement ;  and 
reqneeted  the  Rev.  H.  Rhodes  to  notify  Uie  same  Kb  ohorofa  on 
Sunday,  the  7th.  After  the  morning  service  of  that  da;,  I 
viiited  tiie  people  in  their  honsea,  especially  those  who  never 
attended  Divine  service,  and  invited  them  to  the  Yomba 
servioe  on  Tneoday  aft«mooa 

"Jon.  8,  1844 :  Monday, — Was  vinted  by  tiie  head  man  of 
the  Yomba  MobammedatiB,  who  is  living  in  the  neighbonriiood 
of  Fonrah  Bay.  In  our  oonvenation,  I  told  him,  among  many 
other  tilings,  that  I  should  commence  a  Yomba  service  on  the 
9th,  and  should  be  very  glad  to  see  bim  and  his  people  there. 

"Jan.  9. — This  aitemoon,  at  half-past  four  o'clock,  I  opened 
the  Yomba  service  in  the  Minion  Church  in  Freetown.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  novelty  of  the  tiling  brought  a  hige 
number  of  people  togetiier,  Yorubaa,  Ibos,  Oalabaa,  Jeo.,  to 
witness  tile  reading  and  f»«achlng  of  the  Go^mI  of  Christ  in  a 
native  kngnage,  in  on  EnglifA  Church.  Although  the  lanjpisge 
is  my  native  tongue,  witii  i^ich  I  am  well  acquainted,  yet,  on 
this  occasion,  it  appeared  as  if  I  was  a  babe  just  leamiug  to 
utter  my  mother-tongue.  The  work  in  which  I  was  engaged, 
the  place  where  I  stood,  and  the  congr^ation  before  me,  were 
altogether  so  new  and  strange  that  the  whole  proceeding  seemed 
to  myself  like  a  dream.  But  the  Lord  mipported  me.  I  opened 
the  service  in  EngUsb,  when  I  read  those  of  the  prayers  which 
woe  not  tntuslated,  and  afterward  those  ivliicli  were  tnnslated^ 
and  a  portion  of  St  Luke's  Qoq>el  in  Yomba.  In  the  congre- 
gation I  observed  three  of  my  Mohammedan  friends,  sent  by 
their  head  man  to  attend  the  servitx^  aooording  to  promite. 
The  text  from  which  I  preached  was  taken  &om  the  lesaon  -I 
bad  read  to  them,  Luke  L  35.  I  was  glad  to  hear  the  people 
txpwm  tiieir  satisfaction  at  my  feeble  attempt  to  explain  tJiis 
doctrine.  After  servioe  the  Mohammedans  followed  me  to  my 
boose,  and  expree^ed  their  Batia&ctioD  at  what  they  had  heard. 
They  apologixed  for  the  non-attendance  of  their  head  man,  a 
stranger  having  called  on  him  upon  a  visit,  when  he  was  making 
ready  to  come  to  the  service.  They  wished  Qod  to  help  me  in 
this  important  work  I  had  commenced." 

In  ii»  course  of  time,  other  native  ministers  were  lidded  to 
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That  a  great  and  pormauait  work  vaa  being  ouried  on  in 
Sierra  Leone,  tbroiigli  th.e  ijutru  mentality  of  the  miBaioiiaries, 
is  placed  beyond  a  doubt  b;  tHe  evidenc«  of  the  most  crediUe 
witneaws ;  witueame,  too,  not  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  those 
-who  oould  be  charged  with  uttering  falaebooda,  or  over-colouring 
statements  in  order  to  prop  up  their  oause,  or  mislead  the 
Christian  public.  Who,  then,  are  the  witnaaaes  1  Not  the 
paid  agents  of  any  Society ;  not  misuonariea,  in  some  distant 
land,  nor  yet  enthusiastic  advocates  of  foreign  misaions,  but  a 
Oonunittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who,  after  a  lengthened 
investigation  of  the  stat«  of  the  British  settleinents  upon  Idte 
west  coast  of  A&ico,  gave  the  following  testimony  in  &vour  ot 
the  M^ony  of  Sierra  Leone  :— 

"To  tiie  invaluable  exertdons  of  iba  Church  Hiastmaiy 
Society  more  especially — as,  also,  to  a  oonsiderable  extent,  as 
in  all  our  A&ican  settlements,  to  the  Wesleyan  body — tlie 
highest  praise  is  due,  By  their  efforts,  nearly  ont-Jijfth  of  the 
whole  population — a  most  unusually  high  proportion  in  any 
country — are  at  eohool,  and  the  effects  are  visible  in  considerab^ 
intdieetuaZ,  moral,  and  religiooa  improTement — very  ooiudd^- 
able,  under  the  peculiar  oircutnatancee  <^  such  a  colony." 

We  might  add  much  to  what  has  been  advanoed  in  proof  of 
the  success  which  has  attended  the  efibrts  of  the  Chriataan 
mission^es  in  this  colony,  but  to  do  so  would  be  to  repeat 
what  has  already  been  said.  The  hcAy  lives  of  some,  and  the 
peaceM  deaths  of  others ;  the  increase  of  education,  utd  the 
general  advancement  of  the  whole  aettlement^  all  bear  testimony 
to  the  power  of  the  GoapeL 

Id  the  year  1860,  when  the  last  census  was  taken,  the  entire 
population  of  the  oolony  was  41,624,  of  which  number  1S,783 
were  liberated  Africans,  22,993  colony-bom,  2,602  n^ve 
strangers  and  others,  and  only  181  Europeans  and  Americana 
Out  of  this  population  there  were  as  many  as  11,016  iti  attend- 
ance at  the  various  sohools  established.  Of  the  entire  population 
only  6,091  were  pagans  or  Mohammedans,  while  the  numbw  of 
Protestant  Christiaiu  was  nearly  30,000. 

Another  interesting  fact  in  connexion  with  Sierm  Xiecme 
mission  is,  that  now,  in  a  great  measure,  the  native  churches 
are  self-supporting. 

In  1860  no  fewer  than  nine  chmrohes,  with  all  their  establish- 
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menta  lund  reapoiuibilitiefl,  were  tmuferred  to  the  native 
pastorate.  The  n&tive  clergy,  on  being  thus  tnuuferr^  from 
dependenee  on  a  foreign  miffliontiry  aodety  to  the  more  proper 
maiatenanoe  afibrded  bj  their  ovn  churches,  forwarded  bo  the 
Church  Miaedonaiy  Society  the  tbllowiiig  address; — 

"  Fnetoum,  Sierra  L«onn,  Jan.  21,  1862. 

"  RxT.  AND  Deab  Su^ — W^  the  underaigued,  formerly 
agente  in  the  service  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  desire, 
at  the  present  stage  of  our  work,  humbly  to  tender  our  heart- 
felt gr&titude  to  Almighty  Qod  for  the  many  religions  privileges 
we  enjoy  through  the  Society,  as  the  hononred  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  Ood.  We  have  witnessed  a  matetial  change  in  the 
character  of  our  work.  The  Sierra  Leone  misaion,  sustained 
for  more  than  fifty  yeani  by  the  self-denying  zeal  and  liberality 
of  British  Ghristiaiis,  has,  during  the  last  year,  passed  from  a 
missionaiy  state  into  a  settled  ecclesiastical  establishment,  under 
the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  bishop. 

"This  is  the  day  which  many  of  Africa's  staunch  fi-iends, 
who  had  served  her'  in  her  day  and  generation,  would  have 
rejoiced  to  see.  The  change  which  has  juat  recently  taken 
place  in  the  condition  of  the  native  church  of  Sierra  Leone  is 
too  important,  we  conceive,  to  be  allowed  to  pass  by  without 
some  special  notice  on  our  part. 

"  The  period  seems  a  very  fitting  one  for  calm  reflection.  We 
would  pause  and  consider  the  way  in  which  the  Lord  has  led 
this  misaion  from  in&ucy  to  comparative  manhood.  We  would 
call  to  mind  that  the  seeds  of  the  rich  harvest,  which  gladden 
the  hearts  of  a^  God's  people,  were  sown  years  gone  by,  in 
much  weakness,  in  teats,  yea,  in  the  blood  of  a  boat  of  martyra, 
who  counted  not  their  lives  dear  unto  them  ;  that  we  ourselves 
have  been  gratuitously  educated  in  the  first  place,  and  then 
employed  iu  the  work  in  which  we  are  now  engaged  ;  and  that 
the  congregations  we  are  now  serving  have  been  gathered  and 
carefully  tended  for  more  than  half  a  century  by  your  faithful 
DiissionarieB.  These  are  privil^es  which  call  forth  our  gmtitode 
at  this  important  juncture.  We  pray  that  a  thousand  rich 
blearanga  from  above  may,  in  return,  descend  upon  you. 

"The  separation,  we  hope,  is  merely  outward  :  inwardly  we 
shall  still  be  united  in  the  indissoluble  bonds  of  the  Qospel — on 
onr  part  by  reepect^  aflection,  and  gratitude;  on  your  part,  we 
trust,  by  your  prayerful  sympathy,  counsel,  and  guidance. 

"  May  the  oongr^ations  now  under  our  pastoral  care  not 
o 
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take  any  linit  or  hmdnnoe  bj  our  n^Iigeaoe  ;  bat  may  tb^ 
oontmue  to  grow  in  grace  and  in  tbe  knowledge  of  our  Liord 
Jeeos  Chriat.  It  is  with  feelings  of  thankiiiliien  tihat  we  record 
tbe  willingnaBS  of  our  people  to  oome  fbt-ward  for  tbeaupport  of  the 
native  mioisttyi  About  BOOL  are  being  raised  among  t^em  for 
tbia  objecti  But  the  ohief  difficulty  in  ^e  way  ia  tbe  dilapidated 
state  of  almort  tdl  our  cbnrahes ;  and  our  people,  backed  by  Kshop 
Becklee  (whom  may  Clod  pTeBerrel),  are  making  vigraDDB  efibrts 
towards  ^e  reBtoration  of  our  places  of  worabip. 

"  We  will  not  take  up  mueb  of  yonr  valuable  lime  l^  any 
lengthened  remarks  (  but,  oominending  ourselvea  and  w(»^  to 
tbe  sympathy  and  prayer  of  tbe  Committee, 

"  We  nDoain,  Ber.  and  dear  Bit,  yoon  reepedtfiilly, 
(Signed)  "  Gto.  Nicoi^ 

John  Thokah, 
And  others." 
In  the  same  yeat,  the  tongl-^ationS  ill  connexion  with  the 
Wesleyan  (tba^ls  subscribed  oVer  1  BOl.  towards  tbe  f^inds  of  the 
Wealeyan  MisBionary  Society. 

T&E  fOBTtBA  ASD  ITIfiEB  itlSStOMS. 

In  1841,  an  expedition,  coosistiog  of  three  steamers  trf  tbe 
Boyal  Navy,  was  sent  up  tbe  Niger  by  Her  Mj^esty's  Govern- 
ment, with  a  view  to  promoting  "  the  suhatitatioli  of  an  innocent 
and  profitable  ccoumerce  fta  that  itai&e  by  which  the  continent 
of  A&ica  baa  so  long  been  desolated"  It  wu  aocompaoied  1^ 
one  of  tbe  missionariea^  who  had  speat  ten  ^eOiB  in  8iem 
Leone,  tbe  Rev.  J.  F.  Schon,  and  by  Mr.  Sunuel  Crowtber 
and  other  native  teaohers. 

Tbe  expedition  wa«  generally  ccHifiidered  a  failure)  owing  to  tbe 
fear^  mortality  amongst  tbe  Europeeus  engaged  in  it^  fi^fy'two 
white  men  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  having  died  in  sixty-two 
daya.  In  this  leepect^  doubtlee^  it  wasaiailute,  but  not  in  any 
other.     In  reviewing  the  matter,  tbe  Bev.  J.  F.  Scbon  says : — 

"  Concerning  the  (jwlition  of  tbe  elave  trade,  the  espeditiou 
has  been  as  suecessflil,  or  more  bo,  than  could  have  been 
expected.  Tbe  King  of  Ibo  and  tbe  Attah  of  Iddab  have  most 
readily  entered  into  treaties,  pledging  themselves  to  abolish  it ; 
and,  SB  far  as  we  had  opportunities  to  observe,  have  carried 
them  into  effect  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  veesels  wen 
continually  in  tbe  interior,  they  would  be  the  means  of  puttmg 
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an  end  to  it  att^^tlier ;  but  bs  the  natire  kings  and  chiefe  have 
been — though  not,  Htrictly  Bpeaking,  promised — led  to  expect  a 
more  profitable  trade  instead  of  the  sjave-trade,  and  must  have 
something  in  its  place — which,  however,  it  seems  difficult  to 
procure — it  cannot  be  a  matter  for  mirprise  if  they  should 
resume  their  fofmer  traffic,  when  they  see  tiiemnelvee  dis- 
appointed in.  their  expectationi  and  when  the^  are  delivered 
from  the  fear  Kjf  b^g  noticed,  by  thd  absence  of  ibeii-of-yraif. 

"  I  have  made  some  progt'efis  in  the  Hausaa  language,  though 
not  as  much  as  t  especMd,  since  we  did  not  reach  the  H&nst» 
country.  The  ladaguage  is  underMood  and  spotna  motst  exten* 
sively,  and  well  deserves  the  attentioo  of  the  miasionaries.  At 
Sierra  Leone  a  ooniptete  knowledge  of  all  the  langhages  Hpoken 
on  the  banks  of  the  N'iger,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the 
interior,  may  be  obtained  ;  and  the  best  way  of  labouring  for 
the  interiw  would  be  to  prepare  translations  of  portions  of 
Scripture,  and  school-books,  which  would  ftcilitate  the  labours 
of  nuBsiouaries,  either  natiyee  or  Kuropeaus,  in.  filtnre.  All  the 
experience  I  haVe  gained,  daring  my  Bujonm  up  the  river,  hsK 
confirmed  my  belief  that  it  is  through  native  agency  chiefly  ihHt 
Africa  must  be  benefited  I  had  frequent  opportunities  to  observe 
that  the  chief  objection  raised — that  the  natives  woUld  pay  no 
attention  to  what  their  ewn  country-people  might  tell  them — is 
without  foundation.  They  listened  to  those  who  were  with  ns 
very  attentively,  and  often  asked  tJiem  to  remain  il^th  them, 
and  teacb  them  better  things.  I  know  that  the  beads  of  the 
expedition  are  also  impresaed  with  the  importance  of  ptiying 
great  attentiau  to  the  tratning  of  native  misBionarie&" 

In  16S1,  a  second  Niger  expedition  penetrated  sitoceeafully 
t!00  miles  into  the  interior,  and  found  the  natives  eveiywhete 
anxious  to  receive  Christian  teacbera.  In  1857,  Hacgregor 
Laird,  Esq.,  projected  and  sntMCssfuIly  carried  out  a  third 
expeditioni  £Yom  this  tim«  dates  the  commencement  of  the 
Niger  Mission.  In  1859,  the  Committee  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  referring  to  the  subject,  say; — "Two  native 
dergymen  and  five  native  tealthers  have  established  themselves 
at  various  points  on  the  river,  with  the  cordial  welcome  of  the 
people,  at  Onitsha,  at  Gbegbe,  near  the  Confluence,  and  at  the 
important  town  of  Babba.  The  Hausaa  Language,  spoken  over 
the  great  district  drained  by  the  Niger,  is  one  of  the  meet 
important  of  the  African  tongnes,  being  the  common  medium 
of  communication  throughout  all  north-west  Africa;  eaetwu^ 
o  2 
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as  far  ae  Sierra  Leone,  and  northward  even  to  Tripoli  It  u 
wriUan  by  the  natives  in  Arabic  ohoraoter.  ConBtderable 
progrefiB  h»a  been  made  in  the  trausUtion  into  Haussa  of  tJie 
New  Testament  and  part  of  the  FentateucL" 

In  1862,  the  fiist  oc»ivertB  were  admitted  into  the  Chiutiin. 
Churoh.     Bieferring  to  this,  Mr.  Crowther  aaya  : — 

''S^temier  14. — This  day,  at  the  morning  serviee,  though 
with  fear  and  trembling,  yet  by  faitii  in  Christ,  the  great  H«ad 
of  the  Churoh,  who  has  commanded,  '  Qo  ye  into  all  the  woild, 
and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature^  baptizing  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  &e  Sod,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoal,' 
I  took  courage,  and  admitted  eight  adults  and  one/  iniant  into 
the  Church  by  baptism  in  our  mud  chapel,  in  the  presence  of  a 
oongK^tioD  of  192  pcKions,  who  all  sat  still,  with  thrar 
mouths  open  in  wonder  and  omaeement  at  the  initiation  of  some 
of  their  friends  aud  comptuiions  into  a  new  religion,  by  a  new 
and  singular  rite  ;  the  form  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  and  at 
the  signing  of  the  oroaa,  being  translated  in  Nupe,  and  dis- ' 
tinotly  pronounced,  as  each  candidate  knelt  to  be  sprinkled. 
Thus  nine,  namely,  twomale  adults  and  a  male  in&At,  and  six 
female  adults,  w«re  admitted  into  the  Church  this  day  at  Gbebcv 
as  the  first-&uitB  of  the  Niger  mission." 

When  the  Christian  negroes  who  accompanied  the  Niger 
expedition  returned  to  Sieira  Leone,  they  carried  with  them  the 
intelligence  that  the  wars  which  once  wasted  their  country  had 
ceased,  and  that  the  way  was  open  for  them  to  return  to  their 
long-lost  homa  Tery  naturally,  therefore,  many  desired  to 
return  to  their  mother-.country.  Those  who  had  leamtid  to 
value  the  Gospel  were  anxious  that  a  missionary  might  go  with 
them.  Hearing  that  Mr.  Townsend  was  about  to  visit  Badagiy, 
the  port  of  entrance  to  the  Yoruba  country,  many  of  the  native 
Chnatiana  wrote  to  the  missionaries,  orging  that  Mr.  T.  should 
not  stay  in  that  town,  but  go  into  the  interior  of  the  Benin 
country.     The  following  lett^  is  a  specimen  ; — 

"  Eev.  Sik, — I  have  taken  the  opjwrtunity  of  reading  these 
few  Jines  unto  you.  Sir,  we  hear  that  the  missionary  is  going 
down  to  the  Akn  Laud;  so  I  write  these  few  lines  to  you,  that 
we  wish  the  missiouaiy  to  go  to  Benin  oountiy,  and  the  king 
will  give  them  ground  for  to  build  their  ohapeL  The  Benin 
king  ne  have  the  ground  of  L^as  (Begis).  If  the  misaionaiy 
want  Badagry  and  Legos,  they  must  first  go  to  the  Benin  king, 
and  tell  him  that  they  want  to  build  tlieir  houses  in  L^as  aud 
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Badagry.  Then  the  king  of  Beain  and  king  of  Shakree  will 
drive  tjl  the  Fortugueae  Jrom  the  land.  But  if  not  ho,  the 
Eogliak  can  get  no  power  to  have  ground  in  Legan  or  Badagty. 
The  king  of  Shakree  like  to  see  Et^iahmen  in  thwr  country. 
Ko  Portuguese  never  trade  with  slave  in  that  oountry.  Engli«ji 
people  boild  their  houses  in  the  town  to  trade ;  they  trade  with 
palm-oil,  and  camwood,  and  ivoryj  the  Shakree  people  send 
some  of  their  ffunilies  in  England  to  learn  English ;  so  that 
make  I  bring  this  note  to  you,  that  if  you  believe  me,  all  is 
Tell,  Sir,  becaose  the  Benin  people  like  to  see  English  people. 
And  I  found  one  man  (the  man  who  accompanied  hjm)  belongs 
Seijeant  Ashley's  Town  (Murray  Town).  He  was  bora  in 
Shakree;  his  name  is  J.  G.  The  king  of  Shakree's  name  is 
Dagbah ;  the  king  of  Benin's  name  is  Sommedeh, 
"  Gloucester  TmoTt."  (Signed)  "P.J. 


Mr.  Townsend  embarked  at  Freetown  on  the  14l;h  of 
Kovember,  1842,  in  the  WiSm^orw  (a  vessel  belonging  to 
three  young  men  of  Yomba,  *ho  were  engaged  in  trading 
between  Sierra  Leone  and  Benin),  and  hrad^  at  Badi^ry  on 
the  19th  of  December.  After  making  the  necessary  airange- 
tnents  Mr.  Townsend  set  out  to  visit  Abbeokuta,  where  he 
MTived  in  January,  1843,  He  was  very  kindly  received  by 
the  chiefs  and  people.  As  he  entered  the  town  great  crowds 
were  gathered  together  to  see  him ;  the  comers  of  the  streets 
and  the  doorways  of  the  houses  were  filled  with  eager  spectators, 
who  all  showed  the  greatest  joy,  and  shouted,  "  How  do  you 
do,  white  manl  How  do  yon  do,  yon  that  are  coming}" 
Mr.  Townsend  paid  several  visits  to  the  principal  chiefs,  and 
found  that  they  were  anxious  for  missionaries  to  settle  in  their 
conntry,  and  they  promised  t^at  if  they  would  do  so  they  should 
receive  tbem  kindly.  Referring  to  one  of  thette  visits,  Mr. 
Townsend  says : — 

"Jan.  7. — In  the  afternoon,  Sodeke  sent  for  me  to  write  his 
letter  to  his  Excellency  the  Ooveroor  of  Sierra  Leone,  which  I 
Hi.  I  was  highly  gratified  with  the  sentiment  whioh  he 
wished  to  express.  He  wanted  to  express  his  thankfulness  to 
the  British  Government  for  what  it  had  done  for  his  people, 
ond  his  own  convictionH  that  they  were  seeking  the  happiness 
snd  wel&re  of  the  African  race.  Also,  that  he  had  determined 
t<i  suppress  all  slave-trade  in  his  own  country,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bouring part£^  BO  far  as  his  influence  extends.     Purther,  his 
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i}eaire  for  the  return  of  Ilia  people,  and  that  white  men,  both 
mi»uonarieB  and  merchantn,  might  settle  in  his  country.  After 
having  finished  his  letter,  I  itsked  if  missioDaries  were  to  be 
sent  to  Abbeokubi,  whether  he  would  give  them  children  to 
teach.  '  Yes,'  he  said,  '  more  than  you  would  be  able  to 
manage;'  and  also,  '  If  you  will  atop  a  few  daja  more  than 
you  state  you  purpose  doing,  I  wiU  give  you  any  spot  <^ 
ground  you  may  select  on  which  to  hmld  a  school-house.'  I 
was  obliged  to  decline  his  offer,  as  my  instructions  did  not 
sanction  my  oontraoting  any  engagement  to  oommenoe  a  mis- 
sion. I  alao  asked  him  if  he  would  reoeive  a  native,  ahould 
one  be  sent)  as  a  sohpolmaatev.  He  replied,  '  Yea ;  and  I  would 
help  him  to  build  hia  house.'  He  also  told  me,  in  answer  to 
my  inquiiies  respecting  it,  that  It  was  unlawful  for  any  chief  to 
sdl  a  domestic  slave ;  and  any  one  found  doing  so  would  be 
punished." 

In  consequense  of  the  account  ^ven  by  Mr.  Townsend  of  the 
state  of  a&ira  at  Abbeokuta,  the  Committee  of  the  Chur«h 
Mis^onary  Society  resolved  to  commence  a  aystem&tic  w<u^  in 
that  place  aa  soon  aa  the  neceesaiy  arrangements  eould  be  cc»a- 
l^eted.  William  Crowther  had  been  ordained  to  the  ministry 
by  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  was  now  at  Sierra  Leone,  pre- 
paring to  visit  hia  native  oountiy.  It  was  therefore  determined 
to  present  Mr.  Townsend  to  the  biahop  for  ordination,  and  then 
that  he,  with  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Oollmer  and  the  Rev.  S.  Crowther, 
should  pnraeed  to  the  Yoruba  country  and  commence  a  mis^on 

In  the  meanwhile  uevei'al  partieB  of  the  liberated  Yorubans 
returned  to  their  own  oountiy.  Many  of  these  were  members 
c^  the  Christian  Church. 

The  Chriatian  converts  who  went  to  Ahheokuha  were  super- 
intended by  Andrew  Wilhelm,  himself  an  Afiigan,  and  the 
firstfruita  of  the  Sierra  Leone  miaaion ;  and  when  they  reached 
their  destination  they  oonunenoed  teaching  their  fellow-countiy- 
men'  the  knowledge  of  God.  With  what  suooees  they  laboured 
may^be  judged  &om  the  faot  that  at  the  end  of  three  yeais 
^fterwai^  when  the  missionariea  arrived  in  Abbeokuta,*  th(^ 
found  more  than  500  attendanta  on  public  woiship  and  300 
candidates  for  baptism.  Among  the  native  teachers  who  were 
sent  to  the  Yoruban  country  were  Mr.  Crowther  and  Mr.  Eing^ 
both  of  whom  had  the  unexpected  and  unspeakable  happiness 
■  In  NoTember,  1846. 
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of  being  restored  to  their  mothers  after  &ti  absence  of  many 
years.  Both  had  boen  stolea  ita  alaves,  both  hod  been  liberated 
and  8^it  to  Sierra  Leone,  and  both  had  retumed  to  the  Und  c£ 
their  birth,  not  qoly  tree  men,  but  Ob[iiBtii(ii&  .  Keferring  to 
tlie  above  event,  Mx.  King  writes: — "About  one  o'clock  we 
Altered  Uie  town,  Our  arrival  caused  great  joy  indeed  among 
the  pec^le.  CoiUd  tbo  fiiends  of  Africa  have  witnessed  the 
scene  to^y,  and  heard  the  many  bleeaiugs  the  people  implored 
upon  their  heads  for  the  return  of  those  whom  they  had  given 
up  for  lost,  they  would  have  seen  how  much  thme  services  are 
regarded.  The  people  are  deeply  sensible  of  the  good  that  the 
British  Oovemment  have  done  by  their  generosity  in  freely 
restoring  their  children  to  them  from  slavery.  Mr.  Crowtber'a 
house,  where  we  first  came,  was  entirely  crowded  The  road 
from  Zgbein,  Mr.  Orowther's  station,  to  Ake,  leads  through  a 
market.  We  oould  hardly  walk  for  too  many  people,  till  wa 
entered  the  yard. 

"  Among  those  who  came  to  meet  us  on  the  way  was  my  aged 
mother,  but  she  was  too  old  to  recognise  her  son  among  the 
crowd.  When  I  was  pointed  out  to  her,  ea  much  waa  she 
overcome  by  hep  feelii^s,  that  she  s4t  down  in  great  amaze- 
ment^ weepinj^  while  ^  the  bystanders  were  rejoicing  with 
her,  and  blewdoj;  the  people  of  li^land  on  my  behal£" 

Some  little  time  before  this,  when  Mr.  H.  Townsend  waa 
about  to  leave  Abbeokuta  for  England,  the  olue&  sent  the 
following  letter  to  the  Qneen  of  England :- — 

"  The  words  which  Sagbua  and  other  chiefs  of  Abbeokuta 
send  to  the  Queen  of  England,  May  God  preserve  the  Queen 
in  life  for  ever  I  Sodeke,  who  communicated  with  the  Queen 
before,  is  no  more.  It  will  be  four  or  fire  years  before  another 
tekee  his  office.  We  have  seen  your  servants,  the  missionaries, 
whom  you  have  sent  to  us  in  this  country.  What  they  have 
done  is  agreeable  to  us.  They  have  built  a  house  c^  Ood  ;  they 
have  taught  the  people  the  Word  of  Ood,  and  our  children  beside. 
We  begin  to  understand  them. 

"  There  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  that  tnniblea  us — 
What  must  we  do  that  it  may  be  removed  away  )  We  do  not 
understand  the  doings  of  the  people  of  Lagoe  and  other  people 
on  the  coast  They  are  not  pleased  that  you  should  deliver  our 
country  people  from  iJaveiy.  They  wish  that  the  road  may  be 
closed,  that  we  may  never  have  any  intercourse  with  you. 
What  shall  we  do  that  the  road  may  be  opened,  and  tbut  we 
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ma.y  navigate  the  Bivw  Osw  to  the  Biver  Ognm  1  The  lavs 
whict  you  have  in  your  oountiy  we  wish  to  follow  in  tiie  track 
of  the  same — the  slaT^trade,  that  it  may  be  abolif^ed.  We 
wish  it  to  be  so.  The  Lagoe  people  will  not  permit ;  t^ey  are 
Kupporting  the  BlaTe-trad^^  We  wish  for  lawfui  trad«9«  to 
trade  with  ua.  We  want  also  those  who  will  teaoh  our  children 
mechanical  arts,  agriculture,  ifcc  If  such  a  teacher  should  ccmoe 
to  us  do  not  permit  it  to  be  known,  because  the  Lagos  people^ 
and  other  people  on  the  ooast,  are  not  pleased  at  the  triend^p 
you  are  showing  us. 

"  We  thank  the  Queen  of  England  tear  the  good  ehe  has  done 
in  delivering  our  people  from  slavery.  Bespectiug  the  road 
that  it  should  not  be  closed,  there  remMns  yet  much  to  speak 
with  eaeh  other." 

To  this  letter  the  Queen  returned  the  following  answer 
through  the  President  at  the  Church  Mismonary  Society  : — 

"  I  have  had  the  honour  of  presenting  to  the  Qneen  the  letter 
of  Bagbua  and  other  chiefs  of  Abbeokuta,  and  also  their  present 
of  a  piece  i^  cloth.  The  Queen  has  commanded  me  to  convey 
her  thanks  to  Sagbua  and  the  chiefs,  and  her  best  wishes  for 
their  true  and  laxting  happiness,  and  for  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  Yoruba  nation.  The  Queen  hopes  that  arrangements 
may  be  made  for  affording  to  the  Toruba  nation  the  free  nse  (^ 
the  River  Ossa  so  as  to  give  them  opportunities  for  commerce 
with  this  and  other  countries.  The  commerce  between  nations, 
in  exchanging  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  of  each  other's  in- 
dustry, is  blessed  by  God.  Not  so  the  commerce  in  slavesj 
which  makes  poor  and  miserable  the  nation  which  sella  them, 
and  brings  neither  wealth  nor  the  bleesing  of  Ood  to  the  nation 
who  buys  them,  but  the  contrary. 

"  The  Queen  and  people  of  England  are  very  glad  to  know 
that  Sagbua  and  the  ohieJs  think  as  they  do  upon  this  subject 
d  commeroe.  But  commerce  atone  will  not  make  a  na^on 
great  and  happy  like  England.  England  has  become  great  and 
happy  by  the  knowledge  of  the  true  Ood  and  Jesus  Christ 

"  The  Queen  is  therefore  very  glad  to  hear  that  Sagbua  and 
the  diie&  have  so  kindly  received  the  missionaries,  who  cany 
with  them  the  Word  of  God,  and  that  so  many  of  the  people 
are  willing  to  hear  it 

"  In  order  to  show  how  the  Queen  values  God's  Won!,  she 
sends  with  this,  as  a  present  to  Sagbua,  a  copy  of  this  Word  in 
two  languages— one  the  Arabic,  the  other  the  English. 
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"  The  Church  MiBaionaiy  Society  wish  ittl  happiness,  and  the 
bleasuig  of  etenml  life,  to  Sagbua  and  all  the  people  of  Abbeo- 
kuta.  They  are  very  thankful  to  the  ohie&  for  the  kindnees 
and  protection  afibrded  to  their  missionaries ;  and  they  will  not 
ooase  to  pray  for  the  spread  of  Ood'e  truth,  and  all  other  bless- 
ings, in  Abbe<Auta  and  throughout  A&ica,  in  the  name  and  for 
the  sake  of  our  only  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 

(Signal)  "  CmuHnavEK." 

The  letter,  with  its  accompanying  ffita,  were  presented  to 
Sagbua  and  the  other  chiefs  on  May  23,  1849.  Mr.  Crowther 
thus  describes  the  event : — "  To^y  was  the  tune  appointed  to 
deliver  Her  Majesty's  letter  and  her  splendid  presents  of  two 
copiefl  of  the  Kble,  and  the  coi-n-miU  from  Uie  Ri^^  Con- 
sort, Prince  Albert,  to  Sagbua  and  brother  chiefe.  Sagbua 
having  called  muiy  of  the  inflnentiaT  elders,  representatives  c^ 
different  towns,  tc^ether,  and  Oi^ibonna  and  Bhomoi  being 
preaent  on  the  part  of  the  war  chiefs  in  the  outer  court  of  the 
council-house  at  Ake,  tiie  spokesman  anuounced  their  readiness 
to  hear  Her  Majesty's  letter.  I  took  the  letter  and  i-ead  it, 
oue  paragraph  after  another,  and  translated  it  to  them.;  after 
which,  the  copies  of  the  Bible  and  the  corn-mill  were  presented 
to  Sagbua  and  the  chiefs,  which  they  received  with  tokens  of 
much  respect. 

"We  could  not  let  this  fine  opportunity  jwhs  without 
embracing  it,  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  these  old  super- 
stltioue  people  that  clause  in  Tier  Majesty's  letter,  that  it  is 
not  only  commerce  which  makes  England  prosperous  as  she 
is,  but  the  knowledge  of  God.  I  proved  it  to  them  while 
holding  the  splendid  Bibles  in  my  hand;  the  prosperous  reigns 
of  Kings  David,  Jehoahaphat,  Hezeldah,  Josiah,  who  feared 
God,  and  encouraged  their  people  to  do  the  same,  as  well  as 
the  anocessfui  government  of  Kehemiah,  who  rebuilt  the 
mined  walls  of  Jerusalem ;  whereas,  those  kings  who  did 
not  fear  Ood,  but  worshipped  the  devil,  and  offered  human 
sacrifices,  never  p;x>spered,  because  the  blesnng  of  God  was 
not  upon  them. 

"  Messrs.  Miiller,  Kinderer,  and  Smith  addressed  the  assembly. 
It  is  not  often  that  we  can  get  so  large  a  number  of  the  elders 
of  the  country  together ;  and  of  all  they  are  the  most  super- 
stitious, and  ding  with  all  their  heart  to  Uie  custom  of  wxeir 
fore&thers.     After  this  the  mill  was  fixed ;  some  Indian-corn 
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having  been  got  retuly,  was  put  into  tlie  fimhel  before  them, 
and,  to  their  great  astonishment,  came  out  in  fine  flour  by 
merely  turning  the  handles  of  the  machine.  They  i«queeted 
all  the  com  put  in  to  be  groond,  that  eaoh  one  might  take 
some  home  to  show  to  their  people.  Ail  a  token  of  thdr 
gratitude,  they  preaeutod  us  with  a  goat,  so  we  parted  with 
satia&ction  on  botli  sides." 

It  quat  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  there  were  no  difB- 
cultiea  and  discouragements  mixed  with  these  aucceesea.  The 
heathen  priests  endeavotired  to  etir  up  parseoution ;  and  for  a 
long  time  a  dark  cloud  seemed  to  hover  over  the  infkat  Church. 
Many  were  now  ooUed  to  wifibr  for  their  religion.  Oruel, 
indeed,  was  the  treatment  which  tiiey  received,  but  ntill  they 
remained  faithtiiL  Mr.  Crowther,  referring  to  thia  matter, 
says : — "Whatever  accusation  was  made  a  cloak  of  this  pep- 
seouUon,  the  first  question  put  to  the  people  in  their  confine- 
ment was  whether  they  would  not  worship  1&  and  Orisa 
again,  to  which  they  unanimously  answered,  '  No  1 '  At  first 
they  tried  to  subdue  them  by  starvation.  For  nearly  two  days 
nothing  was  given  them  to  eat ;  but  our  poor  persecuted  sufferets 
stud,  '  Christ  fasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights  in  the  wilder^ 
nees,  and  that  it  was  Christ's  will  that  they  should  suffer  after 
His  example.'  They  comforted  one  another  in  their  coa&te- 
ment,  and  prayed  for  their  perseoutora,  while  in  bonds,  after 
the  example  of  Christ,  '  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do.'  Their  Christian  fortitude  in  su&iiug 
preaches  loudly  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Abbeokuta.  They 
sent  frequent  messages  to  me  not  to  be  braken-hearted;  that 
they  remtuned  the  same,  and  would  be  to  the  last,  because  t^ey 
had  been  told  such  thii^  would  take  place, — that  the  very 
fulfilment  of  them  strengthened  their  faith  more  and  more  in 
Christ  their  Saviour." 

The  growing  power  of  Abbeokuta  and  the'  rapid  spread  of 
Christianity  served  as  an  effective  check  to  the  slave  himts  of 
the  king  of  Dahomey,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  and  other 
parties  interested  in  that  abominable  traffic  were  preparing  to 
make  a  desperate  attempt  to  destroy  Abbeokuta  and  expel  the 
missionaries  from  the  laud  Towards  the  close  of  the  year 
1850,  the  slave-trading  chiefe,  both  at  Lagos  and  Porto  Novo, 
comtuned  their  efforts  with  Dahomey,  and  threatened  the  town 
of  Badagry.  Much  alarm  was  felt  by  the  inhabitanta  On  one 
occasion,  when  a  large  number  of  war  canoes  threatened  ttie 
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town,  nmny  of  tbe  boys  froin  the  miaaioa  boarding-eohool  ver« 
taken  awaj  to  places  of  safety.  A  pai^nt  of  two  of  the 
Bcholar^— R  native  priest  of  Ifa — came  to  Mr.  Gollmer  to  speak 
to  him  about  the  removal  of  his  children  and  the  re^t  of  hia 
family  to  a  town  in  the  eountiy.  Mr.  Qollmer  told  him  thut 
he  might  do  bo  if  he  liked,  but  that  aa  for  himself  he  intended 
to  remain  at  his  post,  and  trust  in  God.  This  made  the  man 
reflect,  oqd  the  dfty  following  he  went  to  Mr.  Gollmer,  and 
said,  "  I  cannot  take  my  bc^a  away  from  you  ;  for  I  will,  vith 
you,  put  my  trust  in  God." 

Soon  after  this  great  pveparationa  were  made  for  the  attaok 
upon  Abbeokutu.     This  attack  is  thus  described : — 

"  At  length  the  grand  coup  de  main  was  attempted — the 
destruction  of  Abbeokuta  by  the  powerful  army  of  Geao,  the 
'  Xieopard '  of  Dahomey.  On  Sunday  evening,  the  2d  of  March, 
intelligence  was  received  of  the  approach  i£  the  enemy.  Many 
of  the  Chriatiiin  caaverts  went  iram  Divine  worahip  and  their 
special  prayer-meetings  to  man  the  walls ;  for  the  whole  male 
population  w^  aumpjoned  to  the  defence  of  the  town.  Many 
of  the  timid  inhabitants  fled  when  the  Dahomians  were  in 
sight.  The  missionaries  remained  calmly  st  thdr  posts, 
exhibiting  an  unshaken  trust  in  God  Mr.  Crowther's  house 
was  near  that  part  of  the  wall  against  which  l^e  chief 
attack  was  directed,  but  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  remain 
there,  though  his  wife  and  family  took  refuge  in  the  other 
mission  premises. 

"  The  attack  was  ooolly  directed.  Masses  of  well'-trained 
war^ioI1^  estimated  at  from  11,000  to  16,000,  well  armed  with 
muskets,  bore  down  with  a  steady  tread  upon  the  town,  defended 
only  by  a  low  mud  wfttL  They  fought  with  deapeiatiiHi.  But 
the  Lord,  who  giveth  the  victory,  did  not  suffer  one  Dahomian 
to  enter  the  town,  e^oept  as  a  prisoner.  The  enemy  was 
completely  routed,  first  iinder  the  walls  of  Abbeokuta,  and  the 
next  day  at  a  neighbouring  town,  which  they  Attacked  in  their 
retreat,  and  where  they  were  overtaken  by  the  Kgbas.  The 
Dahomians  lost,  it  was  estimated,  3,000 ;  the  Yorubans,  only 
200  or  300. 

"  The  miffiionaries  occupied  themselves  in  endeavouring  to 
mitigate,  as  ftx  as  possible,  the  horrors  of  war,  and  to  save  the 
lives  of  the  prisoners.  These  wer^  at  length,  exchanged  in  the 
town  of  FortA  Novo  for  ammanttion,  and  other  means  of  defence 
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against  future  attacks.  This  dispoflal  of  the  pruoners  vas  in 
itself  a  signal  trinmpli  of  Christian  principlea,  as  hitherto  Hm^ 
had  always  been  r^arded  as  the  private  jwoperty  and  Hlavee  of 
those  who  happened  to  be  their  oaptom. 

"  The  immediate  moral  effect  npon  the  inhabitante  of  Abbeo- 
kuta  was  most  itrikitig.  The  viototy  was  by  them  universally 
attributed  to  the  goodoesi  of  the  God  of  Christiana.  All 
persecution  oeased ;  the  prinrapal  chiefe  sent  their  t^dren  to 
the  Christian  schools ;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  great  advantage 
will  soon  be  seen  to  have  aocrued  to  the  cause  of  Christ  &caB 
this  deep  and  bloody  plot  against  its  very  existence  in 
AbbeokntA." 

The  Committee  of  Uie  Church  Misaionaiy  Society,  in  their 
Beport  for  the  year  1862,  say  : — 

"The  year  1S&2  has  been  oneof  great  trial  to  the  missionaries 
at  Ahbeokuta,  ia  oonsequenoe  of  ^e  disturbed  state  of  the 
country.     At  the  commencement  of  the  year,  the  safety  of  the 

E lace  was  threatened  by  the  Dahomians.  Aftwthe  Egbaa  tribe 
eard  that  the  enemy  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  assembled 
in  laige  numbers  to  defend  the  walls  of  their  town.  In  a  ie« 
days,  the  news  came  that  the  fbe  had  taken  Ishagga,  a  town 
about  twenty  miles  distanL  This  report  wae  confirmed  by  the 
clouds  of  smoke  in  that  direotion,  proving  that  the  town  was 
being  destroyed  For  many  days  and  nights  a  strict  watch  mi 
'  kept  at  the  wall  of  Abbeokuta,  the  Christians  taking  their 
share  of  die  duty.  The  members  of  the  various  churches 
encamped  together.  One  Sunday,  while  the  femUe  side  of  the 
chapel  was  filled,  the  men's  benches  were  empty,  all  the  men 
being  on  duty  at  the  walL  This  was  the  day  after  the  destructioii 
of  Ishogga,  when  the  enemy  was  expected  every  hour.  _  How- 
ever, the  Dahomians  did  not  come  nearer  than  Isht^ga.  Tbii 
town  was  completely  destroyed,  and  is  ^ow  a  heap  of  mina 
Thoee  of  the  inhabitants  who  were  not  slaughtered,  were  carried 
into  captivity,  and  afterwards  offered  as  a  saoriiioe  to  the  name 
of  the  late  King  of  Dahomey.  Among  these  victims  were  some 
Christians,  members  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  These 
were  singled  out  for  special  insult  and  cruelty.  Their  teacher, 
Mr.  William  Doherty,  who  had  come  there  from  Sierra  Leone) 
suffered  sa  his  Master  had  done  eighteen  hundred  years  Mon. 
He  is  reportod  to  have  been  crucified.     We  were  gradoosly 
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delivered  from  the  hand  of  the  enemy.  Whether  we  ahall  be 
&tta4iked  this  dry  seeaou,  remainB  to  be  seen. 

"About  the  time  Iiihafj^  was  taken,  Ijaz^  a  Ifirge  town, 
about  sixty  miles  front  this  place,  wae  destroyed  by  the  Ibadans. 
Most  of  the  wamoie  escaped,  but  the  ki^er  portion  of  the 
women  and  wounded  were  captured.  Among  theee  were 
neveral  of  our  own  people,  all  of  whom,  we  are  glad  to  say,  have 
since  escaped.  Among  those  who  were  carried  to  Ibadan  was 
an  Engliijiman,  a  catechist  of  the  Churoh  Muaionaiy  Society, 
who  is  still  a  prisoner. 

"  The  Alaki,  or  Eing  of  the  Egbas,  died  some  time  ago ;  so, 
at  the  present  time,  there  is  no  definite  authority,  ^e  Iba- 
sheroun,  or  Genrawl,  is  nominally  the  head  of  affiiirs  ;  but  his 
induenoe  is  smaJl,  Every  one  does  as  he  thinks  rights  which  ia 
anj^thing  but  satisfactoty  to  those  who  wish  to  see  peace  and 
prosperity.  This  oonftuied  state  of  affaira  has  led  to  great 
mischief  and  lawlessness.  A  portion  of  the  army  at  Makua 
went  to  the  River  Ogun,  and  plundered  canoe^  on  their  way  to 
this  place ;  taking  doth,  rum,  guns,  powder,  and  otJiier  valuables^ 
and  murdering  and  otherwise  mal^'eating  the  canoem^L  The 
merchants  appealed  to  ib&  OoTemor  of  Lsgoti  for  redress.  He 
has  demanded  restitution  of  the  stolen  property,  as  well  as  the 
persons  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  attack  upon  the  canoes.  He 
has  conunanded  all  the  British  subjects  to  leave  Abbeokuta  for 
Lagos  forthwith.  This  the  European  merohuitB  have  done,  but 
(|te  missionaries  felt  themaelves  lutable  to  do  so.  In  their 
opinion,  it  would  not  have  been  right  to  leave  their  congregations ; 
fiH*  if  the  mtssioaariee  had  lef^  the  heathen  wonld  not  have 
hemtated  to  kidnap  our  peoj^  and  otherwise  attempt  to  root  up 
the  good  seed." 

In  1862  another  attack  was  decided  upon,  but  never  carried 
out.  About  this  time,  a  Yice-Consul  was  sent  out  from  EInglaud 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  to  reude  at  Abbeokuta.  Prom 
some  misunderstanding,  on  the  part  of  the  chiefs,  as  to  the  exact 
nature  of  his  office,  and  &om  the  fact  that  their  consent  h&d  not 
been  asked,  he  was  refused  permission  to  reside  in  the  town. 
The  Governor  of  Idigos  reganled  this  as  an  insult  to  tiie  Queen 
of  England,  and  threatened  Abbeokuta  with  the  di^leasure  of 
Her  Id^jesty.  In  oonsequenoe  of  this  supposed  rupture  with 
England,  the  King  of  Dahomey  attempted  to  give  his  ktug- 
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meditated  attack  on  Abbeoknta  tlie  charactor  of  a  friendly 
meaBora  toirarda  Ehiglasd.  He  avowed  his  intention  of  giving 
up  the  town  to  the  English,  after  he  sbonld  have  deelavyed  its 
inhabitants.  In  the  month  of  Mar^  in  this  same  year,  the 
King  bad  Utterly  destroyed  leKaggt^  patting  all  the  native 
Ohriritiaiu  to  death  in  the  most  ciMel  manner.  He  now  made 
it  known  that  be  determined  to  tteat  in  tbe  same  Way  all  die 
.  Ohristuins  whom  hd  might  take  in  Abbeokuta. 

Under  theae  difcumatam^  a  deputation  from  the  Church 
Misaion&ry  Society  waited  upoa  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  and  platied  before  him  the  ertate  of  the  Miaaion.  The 
result  of  this  intei^Sw  was,  that  the  Committee  of  that  Society 
Were  authittized  to  Convey  to  the  chid&  of  Abbeokuta  the 
assuranOe  that  the  British  Qovenmient  had  an  unim|iKired 
uit«reBt  in  ttie  welfare  of  their  town. 

During  the  f«u:  1863,  Commodore  Bardley  Wilmot,  C.R, 
Commander  Of  the  AfWcan  Squadron,  went  bimmlf  to  Abtfrney, 
the  capital  of  Dahomey,  to  negotiate  a  tt«aty  with  the  King, 
to  desist  ftom  his  slaVe-bunte,  and  to  absttun  from  attacking 
Abbeokuta.  The  king,  however,  refused  the  [Hti^Hisals,  and 
avowed  bia  firm  resolve  to  exterminate  Abbwknta,  and  not  even 
to  spare  the  lives  of  thA  white  men,  if  foUnd  in  the  town  whea 
it  was  conquered. 

In  ontioipation  of  the  proposttd  attack,  the  Christians  united  in 
earnest  prayer  to  God  for  His  help.  The  missionariee  t^mained  at 
their  posts,  encouraging  the  people^  and  waited  to  see  the  salvation 
of  the  Lord.  Tlie  prayers  were  not  ofieTcd  in  vain,  and  the  &ith 
was  not  found  vain-  'Wbile  aome  neighbouring  pladee  were  nkade 
desolate  by  fire  and  sword,  Abbeokuta  was  left  unmolested.  As 
when  tbe  proud  Sennacherib  encamped  agEunst  JCTVsalem,  not 
an  arrow  was  shot  against  the  city  ;  so  with  Abbeokuta.  By 
the  way  that  the  enemy  came,  by  tbe  same  did  be  return ;  far 
God  bimaelf  defended  the  city.  When  the  army  of  tbe  king 
was  Been  retiring  from  the  position  which  it  had  oocupied  for 
aixteen  days,  tbe  earnest  prayers  for  kelp  were  chained  for 
earnest  songs  of  praises.  Ood  bad  granted  deliverance,  and  the 
Church  was  bound  to  rejoice. 

Kotbing  daunted  by  bis  previous  failurea  and  defeats,  tbe 
King  of  Dahomey  made  anotitier  attempt,  in  1864,  to  crush  tbe 
power  of  Abbeokuta. 

An  eye-witness  thus  describes  the  attack  : — 
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*'  'An  African'  vritee  the  '  Timee'  from  on  board  the  African 
suul  eteamer,  off  Holyhead,  May  10 : — 

"  It  may  not  bo  unintererting  to  you  to  leam  from  one  who 
is  steamilil;  on  hib  way  homewaidB  from  the  West  Ooaat  of 
Africa,  that  the  lobg-vanoled  expedition  of  the  King  of  DaJiomey 
against  AbbeokUta  and  the  Eghas  has  btsen  undertaken  and  has 
come  to  a  diBaatt^us  close. 

"  Ton  recollect,  no  dottbt,  that  Uift  King  dvelt  VBty  stoutly 
on  tbe  necessity  of  the  expedition,  at  the  time  when  Commodore 
Wilmot  paid  his  last  memtimble  vtdt  to  Abomey ;  and  that  no 
argtunent  of  tlie  gtdlant  Commodore  could  diesoade  the  Ro}^ 
tavage  from  his  detenninatiDn  to  poUr  forth  the  vials  of  his  ^rath 
on  Abbeokuta. 

"  It  wonld  appeaf,  that  tm  Monday,  the  ISt^  of  MaFch, 
tbe  Dahtouian  army,  wiUi  the  King  at  it«  head,  encamped  at 
Owiwi,  which  is  about  twelve  miles  from  Abbeokuta. 
Before  sik  o'clot^  on  Tuesday  mortiing,  the  frequent  reports 
bf  a  gub  fifed  at  Aro,  one  of  the  five  gates  of  Abbeokttto, 
gave  warning  to  the  Egbae  tiiat  the .  Dahomians  were  in  si^t 
The  Abaahorun  had  made  every  preparation  for  tbe  defeoce 
of  the  town.  ■  AbaehoruD  *  signifies  the  ptincipal  <!hief,  and, 
as  this  word  is  carious  in  bompositioti,  I  may  as  well  explain 
that  itfl  litetal  meaning  is,  'A  King  of  heaven  opening  Ottt 
everything.* 

"The  enemy  a[^nkMohed  boldly  enough.  He  had  three 
brass  field  slK-poUnder  pieces,  bearing  ths  inscription  Upon 
tbe  breech  of  'MBiioo,  1815.'  He  advanced  in  a  oolumb  of 
3,000  strong,  till  within  fi%  yards  of  the  wall  of  Abbeokuta ; 
then  suddeoly  displayed  his  flags,  ezteoded  his  lines,  and 
marched  htpidly'  towardH  the  widl.  The  H^mb  immediately 
opened  a  tremendous  fire  on  the  serried  lines,  and  arrested 
them  at  oneo. 

"  In  the  advancing  columns  were.  Amasons,  who  fought  btavely 
and  desptMtdy.  Many  ef  these  fariee  cUmbed  the  wall,  which 
is  more  than  fifteen  feet  high ;  but,  so  soon  aa  they  had  reached 
the  top,  the  Egbas  dragged  them  over  and  idew  them.  One 
Amazon,  who  had  one  of  her  haods  cut  off  in  her  efforts  to 
clamber  over  the  wall,  discharged  her  musket  with  the  other 
hand,  and  shot  an  Egba.  She  received  a  severe  blow  from  a 
sabre,  and  fell  backwards  into  the  trench. 

"  The  Dahomiaus  were  utterly  defeated.  In  &ct,  they  have 
never  met  with  such  a  signal  defeat — not  even  in  1861.     They 
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lost  upirardB  of  1,000  in  killed ;  and  the  nnmber  of  priaonnB  is 
said  to  exceed  2,000.  The  whole  strength  of  the  king  is  stated 
to  have  been  10,000  men  and  women. 

"  The  Dahomians  fled  in  two  divisiona.  In  front  of  the  divimon 
which  took  first  to  flight  was  the  dooghty  Hug  himself.  The 
Egbas  pursued  both  divinioiu,  and  slaughtered  the  liigitiTes 
without  meroy,  and  without  &  pause.  Seeing  the  disoomfitiire  of 
the  king,  the  inhabitanta  of  the  neighbouring  crooms  turned  ont, 
and  joined  heartily  in  the  general  massacre.  Out  of  his  tbree 
fleld-piecea,  the  king  had  the  misfortune  to  leave  two  in  the  good 
keeping  of  the  £gba& 

"  I  ma^  now,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  tell  you,  that  the  wall  of 
Abheokuta  is  fifteen  miles  in  circumference^  and  tiiat  the 
population  is  scarcely  less  than  200,000  souls. 

"  '  Abbeokuta'  means  '  understone.'  The  name  was  given 
to  the  place,  partly  in  reference  to  some  twenty  hills  of  primitiTe 
formation  upon  which  it  is  built,  and  partly  in  memory  of  a  huge 
porphyritic  I'ock,  called  '  Olumo,'  standing  in  the  heart  of  the- 
town,  where  bands  of  robbers  used  of  yore  to  conceal  themselves. 
In  1825,  'Olumo,'  or  'IJie  hiding-place,'  was  deserted  by  the 
robbers,  and  it  became  in  that  year  the  retiige  of  a  few  poor 
wretches,  who  had  stolen  thither  from  the  clutdies  of  the  alkve- 
hunt«rs.  From  such  a  forlorn  knot  of  wanderers  it  is  that  the 
present  large  native  dty  of  Abbeokuta  has  sprung.  Other 
wanderers  arrived  in  terror  from  all  quarters  of  the  country  to 
seek  and  to  find  an  asylimi  there.  ,  They  settled  upon  the  hills 
in  small  but  separate  townships.  Bach  township  had  its  own 
laws ;  each  its  own  chie^  judge,  war^captain,  and  council-honse ; 
and  each  fondly  assumed  the  name  c^  tixe  village  whence  its 
people  had  been  originally  driven.  The  hills  mark  the  site  of 
the  townshipa.  The  townships  still  exist  in  complete  distinotness 
from  one  another,  but  neither  natural  nor  artifici&l  boundary 
seems  to  separate  them;  and  the  entire  community  is  surrounded 
by  the  common  wall  to  which  I  have  already  alluded." 

In  1863,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Crowther  was  consecrated  to  the 
office  of  bishop.  The  Niger  Mission  was  then  placed  under  his 
espedal  superintendence.  He  proceeded  at  once  to  Sierra 
Leone,  and  from  thence  to  Lagos,  for  the  purpose  of  ascending 
the  Niger. 

Spelling  of  this,  the  Committee  of  the  Church  Misaionaiy 
Society,  in  their  Keport  for  1864-5,  say  :— ■ 
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"  He  (the  bishop)  was  received  oa  board  Her  Majesty's  aHp 
'  laveatigator,'  which  was  about  to  aa^eod  the  I4iger,  imder 
Commander  !^owles,  with  supplies  for  Dr.  Baikie  at  the 
Confluence,  By  this  opportunity,  the  Bishop  was  enabled  to 
apetid  seven  weeks  in  visitiiig  the  stationB,  and  to  lay  out  many 
plans  for  the  future  extension  of  the  MissioD,  and  then  to 
return  to  Sierra  Leone  for  a  fresh  supply  of  native  teachers,  with 
whom  he  will  be  ready  again  to  ascend  the  river  Hub  year  to 
atreDgthen  and  enlarge  the  native  church,  already  firmly 
rooted,  through  the  ^od  providence  of  God,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Niger. 

"  At  Ghebe  the  work  of  converwon  had  been  quietly  but 
sorely  advancing,  through  the  agency  of  the  humble  Scripture- 
readers  Ertationed  there ;  so  that  the  Bishop  confirmed  twenty-one 
candidates,  sixteen  of  whom  wm«  natives  of  the  place,  and  five 
Sierra  Leone  settlers.  Oa  a  subsequent  Sunday,  he  administered 
the  liord's  Supper  to  a  company  of  twenty-five  eonverta,  and 
afterwards  baptized  t«n  adults  and  seven  children  of  converts. 
A  few  of  the  converts  were  from  among  the  MohamDiedans,  but 
the  greater  part  arefrom  the  heathen  tribes  of  the  Igbiraa  and 
Bunus. 

"  At  Onitsha,  the  Bishop  found  the  native  minister,  the  Bev. 
J.  O.  Taylor,  zealously  maintaining  his  ground,  amidst  much 
oppodtion  from  Mohammedans,  and  all  the  evils  of  a  barbarous 
governments  Nevertheless,  the  native  church  had  increased  to 
136  converts,  with  forty-eight  communicants.  A  day-school  of 
fifty  children  was  established,  and  a  Sunday-school  <rf  seventy, 
diiefly  adults.  The  advantages  of  Christian  education  were 
banning  to  attract  the  respect  of  the  people,  and  a  &ir 
commencement  was  made  of  an  industrial  institution ;  so 
that  the  Mission  may  bo  regarded  as  established  upon  a  firm 
basia 

"  Upon  Bishop  Crovrther'a  retnm  to  the  coast,  he  visited  the 
cfaiefi  of  Bonny  River,  who  have  frequently  applied  to  the 
Missionary  Societies  to  send  them  a  missionary.  The  Bishop 
called  them  together,  and  represented  to  them,  that,  as  they 
prospeied  in  trade  with  the  Europeans,  they  were  able  to  support 
a  missionary;  a^d  if  they  really  desired  his  presence,  they  must 
guarantee  his  salary.  These  heathen  chiefi  agreed  to  the  terms, 
and  guaranteed  150Z.  a-year  to  tiie  native  teacher  whom  the 
Bishop  should  select  and  send  to  them." 
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Sierra  Leone. — 6  glaiMru,  in  the  Qiiiah  Country,  the  Shertx) 
Territory,  and  the  Bnllom  Shore;  8  native  eletyymen,-  11 
native  lot/  Uachen;  1,253  native  commumctmU ;  7  achocli 
and  aeminariea;  and  257  xJiolan. 

Torttba  Mittion. — 6  Haiiona.  The  prindpel  of  these  are, 
Badagry,  Abbeokuta,  Ihada/n,  and  Lagoa.  43  naUvt 
clergy  and  lay  teachers;  1,125  nalioe  comm/wnicanU; 
2,198  natiot  Ghrietiana ;  14  tchoch ;  86S  icht^an.— 
^These  returns  are  imperfect) 

The  Niger  JfuMOn. — 3  itations.  12  native  elergymim,  and 
lay  teaekera,  wiperinteaded  by  Bishop  Crowther ;  73 
native  eommwueantt;  202  nottvs  Chrittiana;  i  achooii; 
62  tcholart. 

Wesletah  Missionakt  Socieit: — 

The  Qamhia  JHstrieL—Stationt  .-  St  Maiy'B,  Barra, 
Uacaithy'B  Island.  7  ehapeli  and  other  preaching 
plaeei;  10  mieeionariee  and  caiechiHa ;  44  Stmday- 
ichool  and  7  day  teaehert ;  1,026  Chwvh  membert; 
3,160  aitendanlt  on  pubHc  worship;  867  scholars. 

Sierra  Leone  i)u(ric(.— 38  chapelt;  11  rmaaionariea ;  and 
144  local  preachers;  59  day-school  and  266  Sabbath- 
school  teachers;  53  schools,  viUh  3,993  scholars;  6,308 
Church  members ;  and  13,275  attendanta  on  pubUe 
worship. 

Gold  Coast  DistricL — Stations  at  Gape  Coasf^  Anamabo, 
Domonasi,  Akrah,  Komasi,  Ix^os,  Abbeokuta,  Whydah^ 
and  Fopa  S3  chapels  and  other  preaching  pbues ; 
19  missionaries  and  eatecMsls ;  27  local  prmehers; 
2,245  ChtMvh  members;  1,645  scholars;  and  8,750 
attendants  on  public  worship. 

Thz  Baptist  Mibsionakt  Socibtt: — 

Stations  at  Cameroon's  Ewer,  Bimbia,  J<An  Aqiu^i 
Tovm,  and  Sierra  Leone.  8  stations;  6  missionariee; 
and  4  native  feaehers;  103  Church  manbers. 
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In  18fi2,  the  colonies  of  Gambia,  Sierra  Leone,  and  the 
Gold  CkMBt,  ■were  conatituted  an  Episcopal  Sea  In  leas  than 
BLx  j&oB,  three  biahopa  died  at  their  posts.  The  present 
bishop  was  oonBecrated  in  IRGQ.  He  has  charge  of  the  native 
Chnroh  in  Sierra  Leone,  which  in  1863  consisted  of  nine 
separate  parishes,  superintended  by  nine  native  clergymen 
and  nxteen  lay  teachers.  In  connexion  'with  these  ohurches 
vere  2,S04  communicants,  and  4,393  attendant  on  pablic 
-worship;  also,  thirty-two  schools,  with  2,699  scfaolara. 

Several  pther  Christian  bodies  are  labouring  in  Southern 
Africa.  These  are,  the  French  Protestant  Idissionary  Society; 
the  Borlin  lUissionary  Society;  ^e  ^Rhenish  Misuonary  Society; 
the  Basle  Miseion&ry  Society;  the  N'orw^^ian  Mission;  tbe 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  Mission ;  American  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions;  wid  the  United  Presbyterian  Missionary  Society. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  1SG4,  these  different  agencies  main- 
tained 6i  stations,  superintended  by  93  ministers,  of  whom  8 
vere  natives.  The  number  of  native  Christians  in  connexion 
with  tlie  various  stations  was  estimated  at  11,322,  and  the 
number  i^  scholars  in  the  mission  schools  was  2,144. 

The  success  attending  the  mission  operations  in  Western 
Africa  has  been  thus  summed  up  in  the  "  Colonial  Hersld": — 
"  It  is  within  the  bounds  of  truth  to  assume  that  along  the 
west  coast  of  this  oontduent  there  arc  150  churches,  with  20,000 
hopeful  eonverte;  above  200  schools,  with  20,000  children 
under  instruction ;  twenty-five  dialects  have  been  mastered, 
into  which  portions  of  Scripture,  and  religious  tracts  and  books 
have  been  translated  and  printed  ;  and  that  some  knowledge  of 
tlw  Goepel  has  readied  6,000,000  of  debased  Africans.  From 
the  Gambia  to  the  Gaboon,  a  distance  of  2,000  miles,  there  is 
periiaps  not  a  village  where  a  viator  could  not  be  saluted  by 
the  natives  in  the  English  longnage."  To  achieve  these  results, 
however,  a  vast  amount  of  labour  has  been  bestowed,  many 
acts  of  self-sacrifice  have  been  exhibited,  and  many  a  worthy 
name  has  been  added  to  the  "  noble  army  of  martyrs."  Many 
a  young,  ardent  Christian  has  bravely  faced  the  peril  of  an 
aniiealthy  climate  to  tell  of  his  Saviour's  love;  many  a  Christian 
woman  has  left  her  home  of  comfort  and  affluence,  and  shared  the 
toils  and  danget^  of  an  African  journey,  to  help  forward  the 
good  work  of  evangeliang  her  benighted  sisters ;  many  a  grave 
bears  testimony  to  the  iact  that  there  were  those  who  counted 
P  2 
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not  ttteir  Uvee  dear  nnto  themselTe^  so  that  they  might  twtify 
to  the  grace  of  God.  Truly,  their  kbonra  lave  not  been  in 
vain.  In  ttie  laBgaage  of  the  "  Qnarterly  Keview  "  for  Jtuiuaiy, 
1860,  it  may  well  be  said,  "  Tmly  tKe  ee6d  of  the  Ohnroh  ig 
here.  The  labours  of  these  men  of  Qod  have  been  pursued  for 
more  than  half-a-centniy,  in  spite  of  the  scorn  and  contempt  at 
the  world,  which  could  not  understand  them.  Now  miBdom 
to  A&ica  are  popular.  Univeraitiea  patronize  them,  the  learned 
and  honourable  engage  in  tliem,  statesmen  as  weU  as  prelat«B 
catch  warmer  texts  of  eloquence  in  setting  forth  the  merits  of 
-the  enterprise.  This  change  in  public  opinion  is  one  in  rrferenoe 
to  which  we  heartily  r^ioe ;  bat  let  it  be  remembered  l^t  &6 
glory  of  first  vindicating  the  missionaiy  charaoter  of  the  Chttrch 
of  Christ,  in  an  age  of  blae^diemy  and  rebuke,  is  dne  to  tlioee 
Horavian  Bretiiren  who  were  willing  to  beocone  sUves  in  order 
to  obtain  aooesa  to  the  oppressed  negro ;  to  the  simjile-faeaitod 
Methodist  preBchers  who  b^an,  eighty  years  ago,  to  lay  the 
axe  at  the  root  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  to  the 
handAil  of  poor  Baplast  ministers,  praying  and  subscribing  in  a 
parlour  at  Kettering.  No  men  in  our  day  can  take  thmr  ravwn, 
bat  men  of  lite  spirit  are  the  men  to  evangelize  Airioa." 

The  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  is  a  striking  example  of  tiie 
permanent  character  of  the  work  which  has  been  aocompliahed 
by  Christian  missioni),  and  of  the  ennobling  effect  of  the  OospeL 
The  Rev.  Canon  Boyd,  in  his  letter  on  the  jHvgrees  and  resuhs 
of  missions,  when  speaking  of  this  colony,  time  ezprenes 
hinwelf: — "We  have  in  Ite  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  a  re- 
spectable, hapi^,  industrions  population  of  80,000  perwne,  of 
whom  20,000  are  communicants,  who,  after  expressing  to  om 
Society  (Church  of  England  Missionary  So^ety)  the  deepest 
gratitude  for  the  advantages  conferred  npon  them,  and  praying, 
with  a  tonchiug  love^  that  the  bond  of  religions  affinity  may 
ever  link  the  mother  and  the  children  to  eadi  other ;  that  th^ 
may  be  permitted  to  release  the  Society  &om  further  oare  and 
expense — to  provide  out  of  their  own  independent  reeources  for 
the  support  and  diffusion  of  God's  truth  among  them.  Soiely, 
when  we  witness  such  resnlts  as  these— degradation  changed 
into  responsibility,  indolence  into  indnstry,  vice  into  morality, 
ntter  want  of  power  into  honest  and  productive  occupation,  a 
wilderness  into  tracts  teeming  with  cultivation  and  plenty, 
dependence  into  manly  awertion  of  the  right  of  duty,  reoijBei>t> 
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of  botmty  into  the  providetB  of  Ixmnty  for  others — ^we  are 
amplf  justified  in  coming  to  the  oonclnsion  that  the  Ubour  haa 
not  been  in  vain."     (Pp.  29 — 30.) 

Not  tiie  least  important  result  achieved  in  connexion  with 
the  West  A&ican  misuon  is  the  success  of  native  agency. 
Native  teachers  superintend  the  schools,  native  ministers  preeide 
over  the  congregations,  and  a  native  bishop  directs  and  controls 
a  native  Church.  To  the  honour  of  the  negro  race,  aud  the 
gtoiy  of  Qod,  William  Growther,  once  a  captive  slave,  once  a 
d^;nided  heathen,  is  now  the  bishop  of  tJie  African  native 
Church.  In  view  of  this,  well  may  we  exclaim,  "  What  hath 
God  wrought." 

Though  much  haa  been  achieved,  still  much  remains  to  be 
acoompliBhed.  In  some  ceaos,  the  apiritoal  wants  of  the  people 
are  but  partially  met,  in  others  entirely  unprovided  for.  Whole 
tribes  have  yet  to  be  subdued,  and  whole  provincee  to  be 
invaded.  Wli&t  haa  been  done  is  an  earnest  of  wbat  might  be 
accomplished.  The  first&uits  betoken  a  glorious  harvest.  May 
the  Church  of  Christ  arise  to  its  duty  and  privU^^e,  and  give 
of  itael4  its  wealth,  and  ite  prayers. 
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TraditioDB  knd  n  , 
the  Eifflr  laoe — Mudoii  openlimu  iu  8<iuth  Africa — The  wotk  of  tlw 
HonTian  Br«UiMD — The  laboun  of  tha  LodcIod  Histionai^  Sooict;. 
Dr.  'VaniaAemp,  Mr.  Jolm  WiUium,  and  Mr.  Mo&t.  Tnnmphi  tt 
the  €«tp«L  Ilia  ooDTanion  of  tJia  chief,  AfHouur.  Minion  to  tha 
Oiiquu,  and  Beehnanat.    PrnMot  Mate  of  the  miMion  aetUemeDt*— 


91m  Weai^an  MiBiioiu.  Mr.  Bbair'*  Tiiit  to  Little  Nanu^niaUiLd. 
Opentions  in  EafflrUnd.  Summarj  of  labour — Chcreb  of  Engluid 
lUMioiu.  The  dioceMM  of  Capetown,  Grafaamtown,  and  Natal — 
I«bonri  of  other  Ohriatian  Chnrehai — QenBnlrBTierof  theinooeaiof 
miMion  op«ratioii>  in  Sooth  Ainoa. 

South  Africa  contains  six  distinct  provincefl,  viz.,  Cape 
Colony,  BrUiah  Kaffraria,  Eaffrcvria  Proper,  The  Sovereiffuls 
ieyonid  the  Orange  Sioer,  Natal,  and  AtiMKuda. 

The  Cape  Colony. — Thu  ia  the  largest  poi'tion  of  Soath  Africa, 
and  encloeee  vitbm  its  present  boundaries  apwaxds  of  190,000 
square  miles  of  covmtry. 

Id  1614,  the  EugU^  attempted  to  form  a  settlement  in  tbi> 
part  of  the  world ;  and  for  this  jrarpose  a  few  oonvicte  were 
landed  on  Bobben  Island,  in  Table  Ba;.  They  were,  however, 
soon  diaperaed.  Bome  were  killed  hj  the  natiTes,  and  tbe 
others  returned  to  England. 

In  1662,  the  Dntch  formed  a  colony  here,  and,  after  a  few 
years,  the  Hottentot  chiefe  made  a  contract  with  them,  wherely 
the  land  around  the  Cape  was  sold  for  a  certain  fixed  sum,  to 
be  held  as  a  perpetual  heieditaiy  possession. 

For  a  period  of  143  years  the  Dutch  continued  to  hold  this 
colony.  During  this  time  they  seem  to  have  paid  but  littk 
attention  to  the  internal  resources  of  the  countiy,  and  to  bxn 
done  nothing  for  the  weliare  of  the  natives. 
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In  June,  1796,  the  English  Goremment  resolved  to  take 
poeseeaiou  of  th«  colony.  Letters  were  sent  &om  tlie  Prince  of 
Orange  to  the  anthorities  at  the  Gape,  enjoining  them,  to  place 
the  colony  under  British  protection.  A.  French  party  was  then 
at  the  head  of  aSairs,  and,  at  their  instigation,  this  was  refused. 
In  oonBequence  of  this,  the  colony  was  taken  posseeaion  of  by 
force. 

On  the  20th  of  Februa^,  1803,  the  inhabitants  -wen 
"  aheolved  from  their  allegiance  to  his  Britannic  Majesty,"  in 
conformity  with  one  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  peace  of 
Amiens.  When  hostilities  with  France  broke  out  again,  the 
British  GoTemment  determined  to  attempt  the  recapture  of  the 
Cape,  and  accordingly  a  force  was  sent  out  to  effect  this. 
After  a  slight  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  troops,  Cape- 
town capitulated.  At  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815  it  was 
finally  ceded  to  the  British,  frora  which  time  it  has  been  under 
our  rule. 

The  present  population  exceeds  226,000,  of  whom  about 
77,000  are  Duteh,  29,000  British,  and  120,000  natives- 
Hottentots,  Mosambiquee,  and  Malays. 

The  Hottentots  are  supposed  to  be  the  original  inhabitants  of 
the  country  ;  and,  from  the  prevalence  of  Hottentot  names  in 
Eiiflraria,  it  is  supposed  that  they  onoe  possessed  that  land. 
They  appear  to  have  retired  frum  the  Dutch  when  they  ceded 
their  t^ritoij  to  that  people,  and  to  have  travelled  along  the 
sonthem  and  eaatom  coast,  letuming  at  intervals  to  trade  with 
the  settlers.  Their  course  in  these  directions  was  opposed  by 
the  Kaffir  tribes,  and  ao  they  migrat«d  towards  the  north- 
west^ and  finally  took  np  their  abode  in  Namaqoaland,  dividing 
themselvee  into  three  tribee — the  Koronnas,  the  Namaquas, 
and  the  Bushmen. 

The  Konmnaa  are  the  pure  Hottentots.  They  are  found  on 
the  banks  of  the  Orange  Biver.  "When  not  excited  by  con- 
tentions,  they  are  a  quiet,  nnaasuming  raoe.  They  have  no 
settled  system  of  religion ;  in  its  place  is  found  a  wild, 
traditionary  superstition. 

The  Na/mnqua  tribe  dwell  in  Great  and  Little  Namaqualand, 
on  the  western  extremity  of  the  Orange  River.  Wlien  describing 
this  district,  Mr.  Mo^t  says  ; — "Great  Namaqualand,  as  it  is 
usually  called,  lies  nortJi  of  the  Orange  Biver,  on  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  between  the  23d  and  28th  of  south  latitude  ; 
hounded  on  the  north  by  the  Damaras,  on  tlie  east  by  an 
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extensiTe  sandy  desert,  called  by  Mr.  Campbell  tlie  SontJi  Zan, 
or  Zahara.  As  an  inhabited  oountiy  it  is  scarcely  poetdble  to 
conceive  one  more  deetitate  and  miserable  ;  and  it  is  imposaiUe 
to  traverse  its  extensive  pluns,  its  ragged,  undulating  Burtaiae, 
and  to  descend  to  the  beds  of  its  'waterlees  rivers,  withoat 
viewing  it  as  empliatically  a  hud  of  drought,  bearirg  the  heavy 
cuise  of 

'Ibui'iflrat  duobsdienoe,  and  the&nit 
Of  that  forbiddeiL  tree,  whou  mort^  tute 
Brought  dwth  into  the  world,  and  &1I  our  wOM.* 

"  Meeting  with  an  individual  on  my  journey  thither  who  had 
spent  some  yeuB  in  that  comitty,  I  a^ed,  'What  is  its  cha- 
racter and  appearance!'  'Sir,'  he  rej^ed,  'yoa  will  find 
plenty  of  sand  and  stones,  a  thinly  scattered  population,  alwayi 
suffering  from  want  of  water,  on  plung  and  hills  roasted  like  a 
burnt  Imtf  under  the  scorching  rays  of  a  dondless  sun.'  " 

'The  tribes  iuhabifing  this  oountry  differ  but  little  from  the 
Hottentots.  They  lead  a  wandering  life,  passing  from  place  to 
place  in  seuvh  of  food  for  their  cattle,  whose  milk  is  their  prin- 
cipal diet.  Their  language  has  been  reduced  to  writing,  and 
several  parte  of  the  New  Testament  have  been  published  in  this 
dialect. 

The  Basemen,  or  Bushmen. — This  portion  of  the  Hottentot 
nation  is  remarkable  in  many  ways.  Inhabiting  the  deeert 
wastes  and  barren  mountain  ravines,  they  really  claim  the  tide 
of  the  children  of  the  desert ;  stunted  in  their  growth,  and 
debased  in  their  moral  nature  they  seem  but  Just  raised  abore 
the  mere  brute  creation — considered  by  some  to  be  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  mtional  and  irrational  creation.  The 
average  height  of  the  males  b  about  four  feet  two  inches,  that 
of  the  females  four  feet.  Many  are  found  below  this  standard. 
When  to  this  diminutive  size  is  added  limba  withered  and 
destitute  of  muscle,  long  bones,  and  lai^  joints,  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  that  these  poor  creatures  present  a  very  repidiOTe 
appearance.  In  addition  to  their  natural  uncomelinea^  thcf 
make  themselves  appear  disgusting  by  reason  of  their  habit  i^ 
besmearing  themselves  with  grease,  filth,  and  ochre,  which 
substances  also  th^  use  to  rub  into  littie  knots  the  scanty, 
wool-like  hair  of  their  heads.  They  wear  no  olothiag  eiieept  a 
small  girdle  of  raw  hide. 

In  their  secluded  vHIe^^  of  the  desert,  they  have  no  cattle, 
no  manufacture — indeed,  no  occupation  of  any  kind  ;  and  their 
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sole  eaire  is  how  to  prodace  the  neoesaaries  of  li&.  To  tecare 
these  they  are  often,  compelled  to  journey  to  a  cwosidertible 
distance  &om  their  natiTe  village^  When  they  go  out  on  such 
e^fteditioDs,  all  who  are  able  to  cany  anything  are  emph>yed, 
aud  are  oil«n  absent  from  thrar  home  for  weeks  at  a  time.  The 
younger  childreu  are  left  to  the  oare  of  the  aged  and  infirm.  It 
appears  to  be  the  tmited  testimony  of  all  those  who  have  viuted 
ih^  people  that  the  most  i>iliimni.ti  practices  are  common  amongst 
t^etn.  The  Bev.  T.  Fleming,  in  his  "South  A&ioa,"  says: — "A 
most  inhuman  practice  respecting  children  also  preyaOs  amongst 
them.  When  a  mother  dies  whose  infant  is  too  young  to 
supply  its  own  wants,  it  is  without  xij  oetemony  buried  alive 
with  the  corpse  of  ite  mother,"  Speaking  of  the  women,  the 
same  aul^r  says  : — "  They  appear  to  care  littie  for  their 
children,  seldom  correcting  them  for  offences,  and,  when  th^ 
do  so,  it  is  merely  in  a  fit  of  passion,  when  they  nearly  kill 

Mr.  Kecherer  says : — "There  are  instances  of  parents  throwing 
their  tender  o&piing  to  the  hungry  Hon,  who  stood  roaring 
before  their  cavern,  refusing  to  deptut  till  some  -  peaoe-offering 
be  made  to  bim.  In  general,  their  childr«si  oease  to  be  the 
objects  of  a  mother's  caie  as  soon  as  \ihey  are  able  to  crawl 
about  in  the  field.  In  some  few  instanoes,  however,  you  meet 
with  a  spark  of  natural  affection  which  places  them  on  a  levd 
with  the  brute  creation,"  Oases  have  been  known  that,  when 
pursued  by  enemies,  or  when  in  want  of  food,  mothers  have 
buried  their  iofants  alive,  or  left  them  to  be  devoured  by  the 
wild  beasts.  Mr.  Shaw,  in  his  "  Memorials  of  Southern 
Africa,"  gives  several  in^iancee  of  great  cruelty  on  the  part  of 
the  BusluDen  to  the  other  coloured  races  around  them.  He 
mentions  the  case  i)f  an  unhappy  Hottentot  who  had  the  mis- 
fcBtnne  to  fall  into  their  hands.  He  says  : — "  They  placed  him 
ap  to  the  neck  in  a  trench,  and  then  wedged  him  in  on  all  sides 
with  eartii  and  stones,  so  that  he  was  incapable  of  moving.  In 
this  dilemma  he  remained  all  night,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
next  day,  when,  happily  for  him,  some  of  his  companions, 
passing  l^t  way,  effected  his  release.  The  poor  fellow  stated 
that  he  had  been  under  the  necessity  of  keeping  his  eyes  and 
mouth  in  constant  motion  during  the  whole  day,  to  prevent  the 
birds  o(  prey  from  devouring  bim." 

As  the  different  tribes  are  destitute  of  government,  chief^  or 
control  of  any  kind,  of  course  the  strong  rule;  with  them 
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might  is  right.  Th«  two  motiTeB  for  many  actions  are  revenge 
and  self-preserVHtioiL  Itespecting  the  former  feeling,  Mr. 
Fleming  remarkB  : — "  Beveral  most  tragic  instancefl  of  revenge^ 
as  put  into  execution  1^  these  creatures,  are  upon  record.  One 
of  the  most  barbarous  "we  remember  hearing  ot'waa  in  the  case 
of  some  real  or  anpposed  oppreasion  having  boen  esercued  over 
some  Boshmea  by  a  party  of  Dutch  Boont.  The  Bushmen  fol- 
lowed them  home  in  the  distance  ;  and,  having  ascerbuned  the 
exact  locality  of  their  dwelling,  they  then  discovered  the  spring 
which  supplied  it  with  water  ;  this  they  impregnated  witli  tlie 
poison  which  they  used  on  their  arrows,  and  so  glutted  thrar 
revenge  by  destroying  the  whole  family,  and  all  who  drank 
of  it" 

They  appear  to  be  entirely  destitute  of  any  system  of  rdt- 
gion ;  its  place  is  supplied  by  superstition  and  witchcraft. 
Many  strange  traditious  are  held  by  them,  and  they  appear  to 
derive  much  pleasure  by  repeating  them.  Sir  J.  C.  Alexander, 
in  his  account  of  this  people,  says  : — "  It  is  believed  in  the  land 
that  some  of  the  Bosoh  people  can  change  themselves  into 
■wolves  and  lions  when  they  lita  Onoe  upon  a  time  a  certuu 
Kamaqua  Hottentot  was  travelling  in  company  with  a  Bosch 
woman,  carrying  a  child  on  her  back.  They  had  proceeded 
some  distance  on  their  joum^,  when  a  troop  of  wild  horaee 
appeared,  and  l^e  man  stud  to  the  woman,  <  I  am  hungry,  and 
I  Wow  yoa  can  turn  yowself  into  a  lion  ;  do  so  now,  sod 
catch  UB  a  wild  hors«^  that  we  roay  eat.'  The  woman  answered, 
<  You'll  be  afraid'  '  No,  no,'  stud  the  man  ;  '  I  am  afi^d  of 
dying  of  hunger,  but  not  of  you.'  "Whilst  he  was  yet  speaking 
hair  began  to  appear  at  the  hack  of  the  woman's  neck ;  \^ 
nails  b^an  to  assume  the  appearance  of  claws,  and  her  featuns 
altered.  She  put  down  the  child.  The  man,  alarmed  at  the 
change,  olimbed  a  tree  close  by.  The  woman  glared  at  him 
fearfully,  and,  going  to  one  side,  she  threw  off  her  skin  petticoat 
when  a  perfect  lion  rushe<)  oat  into  the  plain ;  it  bounded  and 
crept  among  the  bushes  towards  the  wild  horses,  and,  Bpringiiif 
upon  one  of  them,  it  fell,  and  the  lion  lapped  its  blood.  The 
lion  then  came  back  to  where  the  child  was  crying,  and  the  man 
called  from  the  tree,  '  Enough,  enough  ;  don't  hurt  me ;  put  off 


Kur  lion's  shape,  and  I'll  never  ask  to  see  this  agun.'  lie  lion 
>ked  at  him  and  growled.  <  I'll  remain  here  till  I  di^'  uid 
again.'  The  mane 
rent  towards  the  1 
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Trhere  tlie  skin  pettdcoat  lay ;  it  was  alipped  on,  and  the  tromaii 
in  heir  proper  ^lape  took  up  the  child.  The  mail  descended, 
partook  of  the  horse's  flesh,  but  never  again  asked  the  woman 
to  catch  game  for  him." 

The  low  and  miserable  oonditioa  of  this  people  is  thns 
ibrdbly  stated  by  Mr.  Mofllat : — "  Hard  is  the  Boshman's  lot, 
friendless  and  forsaken,  an  outcast  from  the  world,  greatly  pre- 
ferring the  company  of  the  beasts  of  prey  to  that  of  ciTilized 
man.  His  gor^  (a  musical  Lostrument)  soothes  some  solitaT7 
hours,  although  its  Bounds  are  often  reeponded  to  by  the  lion's 
roar  or  the  hyraia's  howL  He  knows  no  Qod,  knows  nothing 
of  eternity,  yet  dreads  deaih,  and  has  no  shrine  at  which  he 
leaves  his  cares  or  sorrows.  W©  cui  scarcely  conceive  of 
human  beings  deeceudlug  lower  in  the  scale  of  ignorance  and 
vice,  while  tibere  can  be  no  queetioii  that  they  are  children  of 
one  common  parent  with  ouraelves."  Degraded  aa  is  this  people, 
yet  it  appears  that  they  can  be  kind  and  hospitable,  and  have 
been  known  to  show  fidelily  and  gratitude.  Mr.  Moffiit  Bays 
that  he  himself  has  seen  them  divide  their  soanly  meal  wi& 
their  friends,  and  even  known  those  who  first  received  the  boon 
to  retain  the  least  for  themselves  ;  and  he  has  seen  an  hungry 
mother  give  what  she  had  received  to  her  emaciated  childreai 
without  tasting  it  hersel£ 

One  great  obstacle  to  missionary  operations  among  the  Bush- 
men is  the  difficulty  of  reducing  their  Imiguage  ,to  writing. 
Then,  again,  the  number  of  dialects  spoken  seriously  retard  the 
progress.  One  party  will  expresa  themselves  in  a  dialect  which 
another,  separated  from  them  by  a  river  or  a  mountain,  does  not 
nnderstand.  Mr.  Mo&t  thus  accounts  for  tbia  &ct : — "  The 
fathers  and  mothers,"  he  says,  "are  often  obliged  to  take  long 
journeys  to  procure  food  ;  on  such  oecadons  afl  who  can  bear  a 
burden  often  set  out  for  weeks  at  a  time,  and  leave  their  children 
to  the  care  of  two  or  more  infirm  old  people.  The  in&nt 
progeny,  some  of  whom  are  beginning  to  lisp,  while  others  can 
just  master  a  whole  sentence,  and  those  still  further  advanced 
romping  and  playing  together — the  children  of  nature  through 
the  livelong  day — become  habituated  to  a  language  of  their 
own.  The  more  voluble  condescend  to  the  less  preoocious,  and 
thus  from  this  infant  Babel  proceeds  a  dialect  composed  of  a 
host  of  mongrel  words  and  phrases  joined  together  without  ml^ 
and  in  the  course  of  a  generation  the  entire  character  of  the 
language  is  (dumged," 
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Still,  sometihiiig  has  been  done  to  overcome  the  difficult^,' 
and  the  cluiatian  missionary,  relying  upon  the  Great  Teacher  to 
enable  them  to  utter  the  pnuses  of  God  in  this  (to  bin) 
unknown  langiu^^  has  gone  forth  and  revealed  to  his  degraded 
brother  the  magic  story  of  the  Cross.  There  is  oo  douM  thst 
ike  great  want  in  respect  to  mission  operations  among  Uw 
Bushmen  is  that  of  a  native  ageiUT'.  What  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  means  of  this  on  the  western  coast  nii|^t  find  Ka 
counterpart  hera  Has  the  bloodthirsty  Adiantee  been  turned 
into  a  loving  father,  a  faithful  Mend,  an  humble  c^uistdanl 
May  not  the  degraded  Bushmen  be  elevated  and  christianized  t 
Yes,  all  tins  and  more  can  be  accomplished  by  that  Ctoqiel 
which  is  the  "  power  of  God.".    May  the  day  speedily  arrive ! 

EL&FFBAKIA. 

The  oountzy  inhabited  by  the  great  Ka^  family  extends 
irom  the  north-eastern  boundary  of  Cape  Colony  to  Delagoa 
Bay  aa  the  north  of  Natal,  and  is  divided  into  British  Ka&ari% 
Eaffi^ria  Proper,  the  colony  of  Natal,  and  Amazula. 

There  are  three  great  branches  of  the  KafBr  nation — the 
Kaffirs,  the  Zulus,  and  the  Fingoee.  Each  of  these  use  a 
separate  dialect  of  ^e  one  common  Kaffir  language. 

The  total  number  of  Kaffirs  is  estimated  at  between  440,000 
and  450,000.  Of  this  number  about  43,000  reside  in  Britiuli 
Kaffi^ria,  150,000  in  Kat^  12,000  beyimd  the  Orange  Rivei^ 
and  29,000  b^ond  the  boundaries. 

Each  tribe  is  governed  by  its  own  chief  or  Mng;  The  sub- 
divisions of  the  tribes  are  ruled  by  petty  chie& ;  but,  in  sU 
matters  aSeoting  the  'weliM:e  of  the  tribe,  they  always  own  tha 
sovereignty  of  t>he  "  Erknmkam,"  or  king,  and,  in  questioikB  of 
peace  or  war,  are  ever  ready  to  obey  Ms  commands.  In  all 
matters  affecting  the  individiuil  cli^  tlie  petty  obie&  are 
obeyed. 

Speaking  of  the  internal  gevemment  of  these  snbdiviaioii^ 
Mr.  Fleming,  in  his  "South  Africa,"  says' — "In  enfordug 
their  orders,  and  to  ud  them  by  their  counsels  in  matters  M 
difficully,  each  chief  is  assisted  and  supported  by  ten  oonn- 
sellora,  selected  from  the  oldest,  most  experienced,  and  most 
acute  of  the  tribe.  These  are  called  '  FaAati,'  and  alwajs 
accompany  their  chief  on  expeditions  of  importance.  They 
stand  around  him,  and  prompt  him  by.  their  counsels  at  SQ 
interview  with  an  embassy,  and  they  usually  spend  most  of  their 
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time  in  and  BTound  his  hut  Some  of  thene  sagee  lire  very 
handsome,  tiieir  hair  and  beards  being  quite  grey,  and  figureB 
bent  widi  age  ;  whilst  the  steady,  penetrating  gaze,  the  piercing 
viva^ty  of  their  eyes,  and  the  'wonderAil  craft  and  practised 
cunning  with  which  they  are  ready  at  ajiy  emeigenoy  to  help 
their  chief,  show  how  deservedly  they  occupy  the  positions  of 
hononr  which  they  £1L  In  the  oounsels  of  the  Kaffirs,  ability 
and  talents  are  quite  as  common,  and  are  esteemed  quite  as 
important,  as  power  and  wealth,  as  qualifications  for  their  bar- 
barous statesmen." . 

7^  KsffiiB  are^  a  very  superstitious  people.  They  believe 
iihftt  all  disBBses,  and  death  itself,  is  bronght  upon  the  suffra«T 
through  witchcraft,  and  henoe  every  tribe  is  supplied  with  its 
witeh-dootor.  This  man  is  generally  chosen  for  his  ugliness, 
cunning,  and  deception.  He  generally  lives  in  a  hut  by 
himself^  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  ohie^  over  whom,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  tribe,  he  exercises  considerable 
influence. 

Their  views  of  the  immortality  of  the  sool  are  very  vague. 
Most  of  the  tribes  betieve  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  are  trans- 
migrated to  the  bodies  of  the  living.  They  have  no  idea  of 
future  punishmoate.  The  greatest  evil  they  fear  is  that  of 
incama'te  evil  spirits  among  themselves  in  tlie  person  of  the 
witch-dootor. 

On  the  subject  of  life  and  death,  a  cnriotiB  tradition  is  held. 
Life  and  death  were  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  the 
worid  by  two  reptiles — a  chomelion  and  a  lizard.  The  latter  of 
tbeae,  ontrumung  the  former,  came  and  bewitched  the  first 
Kaffir,  Uhtm/cemi;  and,  in  consequence  of  thif^  he  died  :  and 
BO  death  was  introduced  into  the  world 

The  Zulu  Eafi&rs  have  a  distinct  traditionary  belief  in  a 
Supreme  Being,  whom  they  acknowledge  under  the  twofeld 
title  of  ITnkulumkuiu,  "the  Qreat  Essence^"  and  Umvelin^uanffi, 
"the  first  comer  out"  Still  He  is  to  them  "the  unknown 
God ;"  they  being  totally  ignorant  of  both  His  nature  and 
His  attributea     They  neither  worship  nor  invoke  Him. 

The  greatest  object  of  a  Kaffir's  veneration  is  his  chief  TTiTn 
he  reverences,  both  living  and  dead.  In  life,  his  power  is 
supreme ;  aft«r  death,  he  is  supposed  to  go  witii  his  tribe  to 
battle,  and  bewitch  the  enemy ;  and  hence  it  is  that  they 
sacrifice  to  him  before  going  to  war,  and,  by  the  number  of  the 
offerings,  proiatiBte  him  on  their  belial£ 
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The  BoorificeB  ooiuist  of  those  parta  of  the  animala  which  an 
not  eaten — as  the  honiB,  hoo&,  skulls,  &c.  Theee  are  placed  in 
K  het^  and  burnt.  While  they  are  being  consumed,  the  peo[de 
form  a  drde  round  them,  dance  alowly,  and  ohant  a  solenw 
invocation. 

The  maimer  of  IrilUng  the  an i mala  at  these  seasons  a 
particularly  reroltiiig,  and  tends  to  excite  such  pasBions  in 
the  attendants  as  lead  them  to  perform  those  dreadful  acta 
which  stain  iJieir  character,  and  keep  alive  their  taste  for 
blood. 

"  Whui  about  to  slay  a  beaet,"  saya  Mr.  Fleming,  "sevenJ 
Eaffiis  assemble  around  it^  and,  dividing  their  number  into 
two  bauds,  range  themselves  eA  either  mde  of  the  victim. 
Twenty  or  thirty  of  them  then  throw  the  weight  of  their 
bodies  against  the  ribs  and  shonldera  of  the  os,  and  tJua 
Bacoeed  in  holding  it^  wedged  in  between  them,  while  a  atrong 
powerful  man  comes  forward,  and,  with  the  point  of  a  larg^ 
sharp  '  assegai,*  makes  a  deep  incision  in  its  chesty  about  a  foot 
long.  Then,  baring  his  sinewy  arm  to  the  shoulder,  he  thmsts 
it  into  the  centre  of  the  poor  beast's  body,  and,  seizing  tJw 
heart,  lungs,  Ac.,  he  drags  them  out  by  main  force  ;  thm 
tearing  asunder  the  life-strings.  The  by-standets  then  close  in, 
throw  down  the  unfortunate  animal,  rip  it  open  with  tb^ 
knives  and  '  assegais,'  and  stifle  it«  dreadiiil  cries  by  cutting  its 
throat,  and  effectually  extracting  those  vital  parts  which  the 
first  operator  has  seldom  sufficient  strength  to  drag  out  at  onca 
Thus  a  lingering  death  of  cruel  torture  is  inflicted  upon  the 
poor  beast^  whose  deep  and  piteous  bellowing  resounds  through 
the  surroundiDg  valley.  During  this  revolting  scene,  the  men 
and  women,  and  even  children,  clust«r  round  the  spot,  skippii^ 
and  leaping  in  the  wildest  joy ;  while,  shouting,  dancing,  and 
t^hrowing  themselves  down,  they  even  lap  up  with  their  tongues 
the  hot,  reeking  blood,  in  which  the  carcase  of  the  ox  is 
weltering." 

No  wonder  that^  after  such  barboritiee,  they  are  infliuned 
with  passion,  and  are  ready  to  reek  t^eir  vengeance  on  their 
enemies,  or  supposed  enemies. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  remarkable  &ct,  that  many  of  the 
customs  and  observances  of  the  Kaffir  tribes  are  oonnterparts  of 
those  observed  by  the  Jews  of  old,  and  clearly  point  to  Ishmael 
as  the  founder  of  the  race^  Thns,  we  find  that  they  have  a  kind 
of  a  school  of  the  prophets,  the  members  of  which  exert  an 
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infiuence  over  the  people^  of  a  remarkable  kind  A  festival, 
closely  resembling  that  of  the  Firatfrnita,  ia  held  annually,  and 
heaps  of  stones  are  often  placed  oafcdde  their  dwellings,  vhioh 
point  to  the  "pillar  of  witness."  Clean  and  unclean  beasts  are 
r^;arded  by  them  with  as  much  strictness  as  was  the  case  with 
the  Jews.  The  swine  is  an  unclean  bea«t  No  Ka&  will  ever 
touch  a  pig.  The  touching  a  dead  body  renders  the  person 
unclean,  and  the  person  so  rendered  unclean  ia  required  to 
shave  his  head.  Circumcision  ia  strictly  obaerved  by  all 
the  EafSr  tribes,  on  all  the  male  children  at  the  age  of 
fourteen. 


Thk  Besults  of  Chsi8Tuii  Mibbionb  in  South  Afbioa. 

To  the  Moravian  Church  belongs  tlie  honoor  <J  fiist 
preaching  tiie  Gospel  to  the  tribes  of  Southern  Africa.  In 
1737,  a  Mission  was  established  by  them  in  the  Cape  Colmiy, 
and  one  George  Schmidt,  a  member  of  the  TJnitei  Eivthren, 
commenced  his  labours  among  the  Hottentots.  The  efibrts  of 
this  man  were  continued  for  seven  years,  when,  from  several 
adverse  circumstances,  arising  from  the  opposition  of  the 
Dutch,  the  Mission  was  given  up,  and  George  Schmidt  returned 
to  Europe. 

Daring  his  stay  among  the  Hottentots,  Schmidt  laboured  to 
leam  their  language,  but^  &iljng  in  this,  he  eudeavonred 
to  teach  them  his  own.  In  this  he  was,  in  some  d^p«es 
auccessfiil ;  and  many  made  oonmdemble  proficiency  in  learning 
to  read  the  Scriptures. 

In  the  course  of  the  seven  years  which  he  spent  at  the  Cape^ 
he  had  gathered  a  cougr^^tion  of  forty-seven  Hottentots,  and 
had  baptized  seven  persona,  who  gave  proof  of  their  change  of 
heart  and  life. 

Though  not  allowed  to  return  to  the  colony,  Schmidt 
continued  to  manifest  much  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Hottentot  ra.ce,  till  the  hour  of  his  death.  He  daily  set  apart 
a  portion  of  time  for  secret  prayer  in  their  behalf;  and  it 
ia  recorded  that  he  was  found  a  corpse  in  the  performance  of  this 

The  Dutch  East  India  Company  refused  permission  for 
the  return  of  any  missioiuirieB,  for  many  years,  until  the  year 
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1792.  At  this  thiM,  the  Oompany  iraa  prended  avtie  by  men 
■who  were  interested  in  the  aSeixa  of  the  Brethren;  bo  thaf^ 
Then  a  request  iras  made  by  the  Moravian  ChtmJi  to  be 
allowed  to  send  a  puiy  of  miaaionanee  to  tiia  Cape,  permiadon 
was  at  oDoe  granted. 

Three  of  the  Brethrra  were  accordingly  sent  to  tbe  Cap& 
On  their  arriTal,  they  fcroad  the  ^>ot  which  Schmidt  hitd 
culUrated,  and  the  ruina  cS  the  hut  which  he  had  oocu[Hed. 
The  valley  was  now  rach  a  haunt  of  wild  beasts,  that  it  wu 
called  Bavian  E^oof  (Baboon'a  Glen).  The  new  miau<Htarie^ 
however,  took  poaaeBmon  of  it^  expelled  these  intmdo^ 
gathered  the  Hottentots  to  hear  ^e  Word  of  Qod,  and  taiii^t 
thdr  children  to  read  it,  under  the  ahade  of  a  magnificent  pear- 
tree,  planted  l^tbeir  predecessors,  which  was  still  in  full  vigoor 
and  bearing. 

Although  fifty  years  had  elapaed  between  the  first  and  aecond 
Miatdon,  ^e  work  oommenced  by  the  devoted  Schmidt  was  not 
suffered  to  die  out  Though  the  little  flook  had  been  left 
without  a  shepherd,  it  had  not  been  entirely  scattered.  Some 
of  the  early  oonverta  had  oontinaed  to  meet  together  for  tiie 
reading  of  the  ScriptnreH;  and  by  this  meana,  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  was  maintained,  and  a  people  preserved  to  Hi  a  Name. 
When,  thereftwe,  the  miaaionaries  settled  in  the  place  where 
Sohmidt  had  laboured,  they  were  soon  surrounded  by  a  number 
of  Hottentota,  whose  parents  had  personally  known  that  good 
man.  Among  these,  was  an  old  woman,  who  had  been  baptited 
by  Schmidt,  and  who  had  kept  carefully  wrapt  np  in  two 
sheepskins  the  very  Dutch  Bible  which  he  had  left  behind. 
The  old  woman,  b«ng  now  unable  to  read,  on  account  of  her 
blindness,  prevailed  upon  some  of  the  young  women  to  read  to 
her.  She  spent  the  rest  of  her  days  with  the  Brethren,  and 
exhibited  to  the  day  of  her  death  the  evidence  of  a  tme 
Christian  character.  She  passed  &om  time  to  eternity  on 
January  2,  1800,  in  her  hundredth  year,  rejtacing  in  the  hopt 
of  eternal  life. 

The  work  of  the  missionaries  was  often  interrupted  by  tbe 
Datch  Bocofi,  who  succeeded  in  1795  in  breaking  up  the  settle- 
ment. In  a  few  months  from  this  time,  the  colony  became  a 
British  settiement,  and  the  missionariee  were  encouraged  and 
protected.  Notwithstandiiu;  this,  the  Boora  continu^  tiLehr 
opposition  for  some  yeara.  Gradually,  however,  upoa  seeing  the 
good  ^<^3ted  l^  t^e  Brethren,  the  O[^>oeition  ceased. 
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In  the  year  1800,  the  coagregatioa  at  Baviao's  Kloof  {now 
called  Qenadendal,  or  Tale  of  Grace,)  amoimted  to  600 
Hotteutote,  all  clothed  and  living  in  aepar&te  huts,  to  whicli 
gardens  were  attached.  Many  of  the  men  poaseaaed  laige  flooks 
of  sheep  and  cattle,  and  a  comiiderable  number  had  learned  some 
useful  trade. 

In  the  jear  1S37  a  Traimng  School  for  youths  was  opened  at 
GtnadendaL  This  establishment  has  been  carried  on  with  con- 
siderable aucceaa  until  the  present  day,  and  a  respectable  number 
of  noftt'e  Uadiffft  haTe  been  trained  within  its  walls.  Refer- 
ring to  tliis  school,  Brother  Marx,  the  Principal,  in  hia  Report 
for  1864,  says : — "  The  Traimng  Institution  has  just  finished 
the  first  quai'ter  of  a  century  of  its  existence,  having  been  com- 
menced in  the  year  1837.  The  total  number  of  pupils  who  have 
been  here  is  sixty-nine,  of  whom  twelve  or  sixteen,  rarely 
more,  have  been  inmates  at  one  time.  Of  these  pupils,  three 
died  in  this  eetablishmen^  one  while  at  home  on  a  vitdt^  seven- 
teen were  diamisaed  either  from  inability  or  unwillingness  to 
undergo  the  course  of  training  which  is  laid  down  as  needftd, 
two  left  to  follow  some  other  vocation  more  to  their  taste ; 
sixteen  ore  now  with  us  as  pupils,  and  just  thirty  have  been  duly 
appointed  to  situations  aa  teachers  in  our  congregations,  or  ia 
the  service  of  other  churches :  of  these  last-mentiimed,  three 
have  died  at  their  posts.  It  appears  Iroiii  these  figures  that  a 
lat^ge  proportion  of  the  pupihi  have  proved  useful  men  \  the 
result  is  as  favourable  as  can  be  expected  from  an  Institution  of 
this  peculiar  charact«'." 

This  station  has  been  maintained  in  great  efilciency  until  the 
present  day,  and  has  now  a  flouriahing  congregation  of  3,300 
native  chrisdans.  From  time  to  time  othe»  aettlementa  have 
been  made  ia  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  success  has  attended  the  labours  of  the  Brethren. 
,  At  the  close  of  the  year  1864  eleven  stations  were  occupied — 
viZi,  Qenadendal,  Enon,  in  the  easten^  and  Elim,  in  the 
soathem,  districts  of  the  colony ;  Shilc»r,  beyond  the  north-east 
boundary,  among  the  Tambookie  tribe ;  Clarkson,  ia  the 
Fingoe  countiy  ;  Qoshen,  in  British  Kaffiuiia ;  Manre,  Witti- 
vator,  Qoedverwacht^  Robben  Island,  Engotini,  and  Baaza. 
These  staUons  were  superintended  by  61  missionaries  contained 
2,147  communicants,  1,604  non-communicants,  4,901  candi- 
datea  for  baptism,  new  people  and  children ; — making  a  total 
(S  8,652  natives  under  christian  instruction.     According  to  the 
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testimony  of  both  friends  ajid  foefl,  the  general  character  of 
theM  Bettlements  is  very  satis&ctot;.  The  Hottentots,  and 
other  native  tribeo,  are  as  much  chuiged  in  their  moral  cha- 
racter aa  their  coontiy  has  been  improved  by  indiisti7  and  ASL 
Their  ondeistandings  enli^tened,  their  paamons  snbdued,  and 
their  livea  made  conformable  to  the  Ooapel,  they  are  the  living 
witnesacB  of  the  transfonning  power  of  ^e  grace  of  Ood. 

The  Labours  of  the  London  Mianonary  Society. 

In  1799  the  above  Society  sent  four  of  its  agents  to  die 
Gape,  two  of  whom — X)r.  Yanderkemp  and  Mr.  Edmonds — were 
appointed  to  labour  on  the  borders  of  Eaffraria  ;  the  other  two 
had  districta  assigned  them  rai  the  north  of  Cape  Colony— 
diatriota  inhabited  by  various  tribes  of  Bushmen. 

Shortly  after  they  had  settled  in  EJiffirUnd,  Mr.  Edmonds 
left  Aitica,  and  jovceeded  to  India.  Br.  Tanderkemp  vas 
thus  left  alone  in  the  midst  of  a  people  destitnte  of  confidence 
in  each  other,  and  jealous  of  eveiy  white  intruder.  For  a  long 
time  the  Doctor  was  looked  upon  as  a  spy,  and  many  questions 
were  put  to  him  respecting  his  object  and  political  coimexiona, 
After  some  considerable  delay,  the  consent  of  the  Kaffir  chief  to 
remain  in  the  countiy  was  obtained,  and,-  a  suitable  spot  being 
found,  the  pioneers  of  the  christian  army  commenced  buildiog 
themselves  a  tent  Referring  to  this  event,  Dr.  Tanderkemp 
says  : — "  Brother  Edmonds  and  I  cut  down  long  grass  and 
riishee  for  thatching,  and  felled  trees  in  the  wood.  I  kneeled 
down  on  the  grass,  thanking  the  Lord  Jeaus  that  He  had  pro- 
vided me  a  resting-place  before  the  lace  of  our  enemies  and 
Satan,  praying  that  from  under  this  roof  the  seed  of  the  Gospel 
might  spread  northward  through  all  Africa."  For  neai4y  two 
years  the  Doctor  laboured  in  faith  and  hope.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  1800,  owing  to  a  com))ination  ^  circumstances,  4^ 
mission  to  the  Kaffirs  was  relinquished,  and  Dr.  Tanderkemp 
turned  his  attention  to  the  Hottentots,  among  whom  he  laboured 
for  eleven  years.  In  1811  he  was  summoned  to  Gape  Town,  to 
^ve  evidence  before  a  Commission  appointed  by  Lord  Clarendon 
to  investigate  the  wrongs  of  the  Hottentots ;  while  there  ha 
died     His  last  words  were,  "All  is  loeU." 

During  the  time  that  Dr.  Tanderkemp  was  labouring  among 
the  Kaffirs,  three  other  missionarios  had  effected  a  settlement 
among  the  Hottentots  on  the  Zak  Kiver,  between  400  and  SOU) 
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milrt  north-east  of  Cape  Tomi.  Thia  miasioii  was  the  meanB 
of  accomplishing  some  oooaideiable  good,  and  many  Hottentote 
were  converted.  The  Bushmeo,  a»  a  people,  appear  never  to 
have  aiffx%d«ted  the  objeote  of  the  iniseioDarieB,  and  were  ever 
leady  to  t^poee  and  haRu»  those  who  attaohed  themaelves  to 
the  misKOB  <ianBCL  More  than  onoe  the  Uves  of  the  miasionariea 
were  in  danger  thmogh  the  txeachery  and  cnielty  of  these  wild 
ehildzen  of  the  tbrest.  The  nktaaicm  was  abaadoned  in  1806. 
B^eiTiBg  to  that  event,  Mr.  Toss  retnarka  :— "  This  day  we 
leave  Zak  Bivo*,  the  phwe  which  has  ooat  ns  so  many  sighs, 
team,  and  drops;  of  sweat;  tliat  place  in  which  we  have 
Laboured  so  many  days  and  nights  for  the  salvation  of  immortal 
souls ;  th«  place  wMoh  probably  b^ore  tcmg  will  become  a  heap 
of  ruins." 

In  1813  the  Bev.  John  Campbell  undertook  a  journey  to 
Bottth  A&iea  on  behalf  of  the  Lraidcm  Mtsnonaiy  Society.  The 
resolta  of  this  vjst  w«re,  that  several  sew  stationB  were 
founded,  and  a  fresh  impulse  given  to  the  spirit  of  misaiona 
both  in  Africa  and  in  England.  "Whilie  travelling  through  the 
interior  of  the  continent  to  Nainaquakad,  Mr.  Campbell  was 
informed  of  the  derastations  which  had  been  caused  in  many 
places  by  a  native  chief,  one  Afriicaner,,  the  &ther  of  a  large 
&mily,  known  b»  Afrioanera,  or  J^:ftT&  The  old  man  and  hia 
eons  bad  imee  roamed  on  their  native  hills  within  one  hundred 
mite  of  Cape  Town.  The  Winterhock  monntains  had  been 
the  stronghold  of  his  elan.  Gradually,  however,  the  Dutch 
settlerfl  had  extended  their  bonndaries,  and  the  natives,  unable 
to  mfi"*i''"  their  ground,  either  retired  iiirther  into  the 
interior,  or  yielded  a  paaaive  obedience  to  the  fermera.  Thus  it 
was  witii  Airicaner  ;  from  time  to  time  he  found  himeelf  and 
hia  people  beii^  more  remote  from  tiie  land  of  their  fore&thers, 
till  at  last  he  became  subject  to  one  of  the  settlers.  For  aome 
yeara  the  sz-ohief  and  his  sons  served  the  farmer  JaithAilly. 
His  fidelity,  however,  did  not  meet  with  ita  proper  rewEird. 
Oppression  and  ii^ostice  diaiaoterized  tiie  conduct  of  the 
master,  who,  like  Jeroboam,  when  asked  to  take  off  some  of  the 
burdens,  responded  by  adding  to  the  weight  already  borne. 
The  old  chi<^iain  asked  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  some  of  the 
sequestered  districts  beyond,  where  he  and  his  might  dwell  in 
peace.  This  request  was  refused,  and  a  heavier  sfarvice  required. 
The  former's  commands  were  now  disobeyed ;  and,  exasperated 
by  such  conduct,  he  ordered  the  whole  family  to  appear  at  the 
q  2 
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door  of  tiii  kowe  to  uower  fijr  th«ir  conduct.  Witk  trembling 
hearts  they  «ent;  one  of  tlra  soiiB  took  mth  him  his  gnn,  which 
he  coDOealed  behind  hin.  On  rooching  the  front  of  the  honse^ 
the  old  man  and  his  eldMt  son  went  to  the  steps  ta  state  their 
complaint ;  npon  this  the  &rmer  rushed  Amonsly  on  the  old 
man,  and  with  one  blow  precipitated  bim  to  tiie  bottom  of  the 
stopa.  Upon  tins,  Titns,  ^e  eldest  son,  drew  from  behind  him 
his  gun,  and  shot  the  &rmer,  who  jelL  The;  now  entered  the 
tumw,  told  the  &rmer'B  wife  not  to  leave,  as  they  did  not  intend 
harming  her.  She  disK^rded  this  caution,  and  escaped  to  s 
neighbouring  &nii ;  her  ohildren  were  killed  by  some  of  Uie 
Hottentots. 

Afrioaiwr  iu>w  oollecbed  the  reautant  of  his  ^be,  and,  with 
what  they  conld  take  with  them,  directed  their  steps  towaids 
the  Orai^  Bivcr,  and  were  soon  beyond  the  leack  of  their 
pursuers.  He  fixed  his  «.bode  on  the  banks  of  the  Oruige 
River.  Saoa  t&ei  this  a  chirf  ^Ve  him  his  dominions  in 
Oreat  ITaMaqualand,  and  henceforth  4hat  became  his  by  right. 

Many  attempts  w«t«  made  to  take  Afrioaner,  and  some 
natires  of  anotber  tribe  were  bribtd  to  deliver  him  into  the 
power  of  the  settlers.  This  gave  rise  to  raaiiy  aavere  contests 
betwem  the  parties,  and,  tbiMgh  they  htHasaed  eac4i  other, 
neither  oonqaered.  fiy  degrees  Africaner  beeame  the  tenor  d 
both  settlers  and  natives,  and  his  very  name  wade  the  people 
fear.  Mr.  Mo&t,  when  speaking  of  this  mtin,  says : — "His 
name  corned  dismay  «vmi  to  tha  aolitary  wastes.  At  a  subxe- 
quent  period,  as  I  was  standing  with  a  Nunaqua  ehie^  looking 
at  Africaner,  in  a  sapplicating  attitade,  entreeling  parties  ripe 
for  a  battle  to  live  at  peace  with  each  otlier ; — '  Look,'  sud  the 
wondering  chi^  pointing  to  Africaner,  '  there  is  the  man,  once 
the  lion  at  whose  roar  even  the  mhabitants  of  distant  hamlets 
fled  from  their  bouses  1  Yes,  and  I '  (patting  his  chest  with  hii 
hand)  '  have,  for  fear  of  iua  approach,  fled  with  my  pec^le,  our 
wives,  and  our  babes,  to  the  mountain  glen,  <tr  to  the  wilderne^ 
and  spent  nights  among  beasts  of  prey,  ra^er  thao  gaxe  on  the 
eyes  of  this  lion,  or  itear  his  roar.'  " 

In  every  plaoe  where  Africaner  went  he  spread  devastatint 
around  hun,  attacked  the  Namaquas,  and  proceeded  to  ibt 
mission  station  at  Warm  Bath.  The  missionaries  had,  however, 
left  the  place  on  hearing  of  his  approach,  burying  in  the  eartJi 
what  property  they  were  unable  to  cany  away.  Findiog  the 
station  abandoned,  Africaner  and  his  followers  Gommenrad  t 
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Besrch  for  anythmg  'whi^  mi^t  be  concealed.  After  tumng 
completed  their  aeuvji,  one  of  the  party  eet  fire  to  the  houses 
aod  huta,  'which  were  Boon  reduced  to  uhea;  aad  thus  once 
more  the  enemies  of  truth  seemed  to  prevail,  and  the  light  of 
Dirine  truth,  which  had  but  just  been  kindled,  was  for  a 
season  extinguished. 

When  the  Rev.  J.  OampbeJl  first  visited  Afiioa,  be  deter- 
mined to  write  a  conoiliato^  l^^ter  to  the  lawless  chief  whose 
bands  had  laid  A&  little  Zion  in  ruins.  This  letter  was  written 
at  Pella.  Mr.  Sass,  one  oi  &»  missiouariea,  undertook  to 
convey  the  documMtt  to  Africaner;  but^  after  seair^ing  for  him 
for  some  tim^  he  was  comp^ed  'hy  hunger  and  thirst  to 
relinquish  the  task  The  letter  waa  1^  with  one  '^o  knew 
the  chief,  and  who  promised  to  convey  it  to  him.  After  a  time 
the  letter  was  delivered  to  AMoajier,  and  a  favourable  reply 
received  from  the  chief  The  result  of  this  was  that  another 
miaaijiii  -was  established  in  Namaqnaland,  and  a  Mr.  Bbner  waa 
Bent  as  supeiinteDdeut.  The  labours  <d  tUs  missionary  were 
much  blessed ;  and,  aft^  a  whil^  Afrioaner,  his  two  brothers, 
Jacobus  and  David,  with  a  number  of  othra^  w«re  baptized ; 
and  although  much  imperfection  marked  the  character  c^  these 
persons  for  scune  time,  yet  a  good  work  was  conunenced  in 
their  hearts — a  work  which,  being  of  Ood,  was  afterwards 
perfected. 

In  the  month  of  Jannaiy,  1818,  Mr.  Moflat  viuted  the 
misaitm.  Speaking  of  that  event,  he  says  : — "I  arrived,  with 
emotions  of  the  deepest  gratitade  to  Ood,  at  African^'a  kraal, 
being  kindly  received  by  Mr.  Ebner.  Africaner's  brother,  who 
had  charge  of  my  waggon,  took  it  to  a  large  tree  in  the  village, 
at  some  distanoe  fivm  the  temporary  hut  c^  Mr.  £bner.  After 
remaining  an  hour  or  more  in  this  ntuation.  Christian  Afri- 
caner made  his  a^^tearance;  and,  aft^  the  usual  Balutatioaa, 
inquired  if  I  was  the  missionary  ajjpoioted  by  the  Directors  in 
Ltmdon,  to  which  I  replied  in  the  affirmative.  This  seemed  to 
give  him  much  pleacare;  and  he  added  that,  as  I  was  yonng, 
he  hoped  I  should  live  long  with  him  and  his  people.  He  then 
ordered  a  number  of  women  to  come.  Theae  presently  appeared, 
each  bearing  a  bundle  of  mate,  and  some  long  sticks.  Africaner, 
pointing  to  a  spot  of  ground,  said,  "There  you  most  build  a 
house  for  the  misstonaiy."  A  circle  was  instfintly  formed,  and 
the  women,  evidently  delighted  with  the  job,  fixed  the  poles, 
tied  tJiem  down  in  a  hemisphwio  form,  and  covered  them  with 
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the  mats,  all  read;  for  haUtatioD  in  tlie  conne  of  littie  mora 
than  bolf-au-liour." 

After  many  aaxietiaa,  and  mnch  labour,  Afiicmar  and  lot 
whole  &mily  nhowed  aignB  of  being  in  eameat  ^wut  tite  state  of 
their  Boola  Many  pVeaaing  thingi  occurred ;  and,  refening  to 
them,  Mr.  Mof&t  says : — "  Soon  after  my  sl«t«d  Bttricea  oont 
meni^  I  mu  cheered  mth  tokens  of  the  LKvine  presence. 
The  ohie^  who  had  for  some  time  past  been  in  a  doubtiiil  state, 
attended  with  such  regulanty,  that  I  might  as  wcdl  donbt  ot  the 
morning's  dawn  as  of  his  att«ndanoe  on  the  appointed  means  id 
grace.  To  reading,  in  which  he  was  very  fluent,  he  attended 
with  all  the  assiduity  and  energy  of  a  youthful  believer.  The 
Sew  TeetamoLt  became  his  constant  companion,  and  his  pro£tiiig 
appeared  unto  alL  Of%»n  have  I  seen  him  under  the  shadow  of 
a  great  rock,  nearly  the  livelong  day,  eagerly  perusing  the 
paged  of  Divine  inspiration.  Many  were  the  nighto  he  sat  with 
me,  on  a  great  Btone  at  tiw  door  ot  my  halatation,  converang 
with  me  till  the  dawn  of  another  day,  on  creation,  providence 
redemption,  and  the  glories  of  tiie  heavenly  world.  Dnriiig 
the  whole  period  I  lived  there,  I  do  not  remember  baring 
oooasion  to  be  grieved  with  him,  or  to  c(»Dplain  of  any  part  (^ 
his  conduct.  One  day,  when  seated  togetiier,  I  lu4)pened,  in 
abeeooe  of  mind,  to  be  gazing  stead&stly  m  him.  It  anwted 
his  attention,  and  he  modestly  inquired  the  cause.  I  i^died, 
'  I  was  tiying  to  picture  ta  myself  yonr  carrying  fire  and  swiod 
ihrou^  tie  eountiy,  and  I  could  not  think  how  ayea  like  yooi* 
ocRilil  smile  at  homan  woeo.'  He  answered  nob,  but  shed  s 
fiood  of  tean. 

"  It  may  be  emphatically  said  that  '  he  wept  with  thoee  that 
wept; '  for,  wherever  he  heard  of  a  caee  o£  distresi,  thittier  his 
empathies  w^e  directed.  He  was  ever  on  iJte  alert  to  stretdi 
out  a  helping  hand  to  the  widow  and  fatfaerleas.  He  was  a  nun 
of  peace ;  he  who  was  formerly  like  a  firebrand,  spreading 
discord,  «miity,  and  war  among  the  neighbouring  tribca,  would 
now  make  any  BacriiLoe  to  prevent  anything  like  a  collisim 
between  two  otmtending  partiee ;  and  when  he  might  hav« 
raised  bis  arm,  and  dared  them  to  lift  a  spear  or  draw  a  bo«, 
he  would  stand  in  the  attitude  of  a  suppliant,  and  entreat  them 
to  be  reconciled  to  each  other  ;  and,  r^rring  to  his  past  life, 
ask,  '  What  have  I  now  of  all  the  battles  I  have  fbi^ht,  and  all 
the  cattle  I  took,  but  shame  and  remorae  t '  " 

gome  time  after  this,  when  Ur.  Mo&t  was  about  to  tint 
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CaipB  Town,  H  vas  pnqweed  to  Africaner  that  be  should 
aooompaay  lam.  To  thU  proposal,  Afrioaner  leminded  Mr. 
Mo&t  that  he  was  an  outlaw,  and  that  a  price  of  1,000  rix- 
doUsTB  ha^I  been  placed  iqmu  bis  bead.  Bemg  asBored  tbat  no 
baim  would  ocHue  of  the  visit,  be  replied,  "  I  shall  deliberate^ 
and  roll  ray  way  upon  the  Lord.  I  know  He  will  not  leave 
ma"  He  decided  to  go ;  and,  after  some  preparation,  the  old 
chief  started  with  the  missionary.  A^  might  be  e^>ected,  his 
presence  caused  some  excitement.  On  the  road,  tiie  &rmers 
looked  amazed  to  see  one,  who  bad  been  the  terror  of  the  whole 
distrid^  a  peacefiil  Christian.  In  Cape  Town  be  was  the  object 
of  much  curiosity.  It  was  not  until  Uie  Governor  saw  liim  that 
he  woiJd  behove  that  the  fkr-&jned  Africaner  was  really  in  the 
town.  HisExcellencyreoeived  the  old  chief  with  great  afiability, 
and  expressed  his  sincere  pleasure  at  seeing  one  who  bad  formerly 
been  the  scoarge  of  the  oountiy,  and  the  terror  of  the  colonists. 
All  who  saw  him  were  much  sb^ck  with  his  mildness  of 
temper,  and  fervent  [uety.  His  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  c^ 
the  Qoepel  bore  full  testimony  to  his  careful  study  of  the  Scrip- 
ture. While  in  Caipe  Town,  AMcaner  met  Mr.  Campbell,  who 
had  written  the  ever-memorable  letter  to  him  several  years 
before ;  and,  while  on  a  journey  with  him  to  another  mission 
station,  be  met  Berend,  the  Uriqua  chie^  with  whom  be  had 
had  maay  a  deadly  conflict  Both  being  now  converts  to  the 
asme  tsdth,  were  animated  by  the  same  love,  and  both  sat  down 
together  sa  memben  of  the  same  family— the  fiimily  of  the 
redeeoiad. 

Africaner  died  in  Mamb,  1823.  llie  Bev.  J.  Archbell,  a 
Wesleyan  missiouary,  thus  relates  the  closing  scene  of  his  life  : 
— "  When  he  found  his  end  approaching,  be  called  all  the  people 
together,  after  the  example  o£  Joehua,  and  gave  them  direc- 
tioBs  as  to  Uieir  future  conduct,  '  We  are  not,'  said  he,  '  what 
we  were,  savages,  but  moi  jnutesang  to  be  taught  according  to 
tiie  GoepeL  Let  lu^  then,  do  aooordmgly — ^live  peaceable  with 
all  men  if  possiUe,  and,  if  imposmble,  ocmsnlt  uiose  who  are 
placed  over  yon  before  you  engage  in  anything  Bemain 
tc^ether  as  you  have  done  sinoe  I  knew  you  ;  then,  when  the 
Directors  think  fit  to  send  you  a  miasionary,  you  will  be  ready 
to  reoave  him.  Behave  to  any  teadter  you  may  have  sent  as 
one  sent  of  God ;  as  I  have  great  hope  that  God  will  blees  jou 
in  this  respect  when  I  am  gone  to  heaven.  I  feel  that  I  love 
God,  and  that  He  has  done  much  for  me,  of  which  I  am  totoUy 
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unworthy.  My  fbnner  life  ia  stained  with  blood,  but  Jeem 
Christ  luus  pardoDcd  me,  and  I  am  going  to  heaTen.  Ob! 
beware  of  felling  into  the  «une  evil  into  which  I  have  led  yon 
frequently;  but  geek  Ood,  and  He  will  be  found  of  you,  to 
direct  you.' "  He  anticipated  lis  end  with  the  iiill  asBuianM 
of  hope,  knowing  that  "  when  hie  earthly  honae  should  be 
dissolved,  he  would  hare  a  buildii^  of  Qod." 

Mr.  Archbell  farther  says  : — "  Aincaner  was  a  roan  of  sound 
judgment,  and  of  undaunted  courage  ;  and  although  he  himself 
was  one  of  the  first  and  the  sererest  persecutors  of  the  Chris- 
tian cause,  he  would,  had  he  lived,  have  polled  his  blood,  if 
necessaiy,  for  his  mistdonaiy." 

No  successor  was  appointed  to  Mr.  MofEat,  and,  bo  for  as  tbe 
London  Missionary  Society  was  concerned,  the  station  in  con- 
nexion with  Africaner's  people  was  given  up.  They  now 
separated,  one  part  going  towards  the  Fish  Biver,  and  the  o&et 
remained  at  the  old  station,  where  the  wonhip  ot  Ood  was  still 
hept  up.  The  mission  was  snbeequently  resumed  by  tlie 
Weeleyans. 

Eariy  in  the  year  1800  a  mission  was  eetablished  among  tits 
Oriquas.  This  statnu'  was  visited  by  several  distinct  tribes 
and  mudi  snccees  attended  the  efforts  of  the  missiooariea  In 
1809  the  congr«^tioB  consisted  of  800  persons,  who  resided  st 
or  near  the  station  during  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  ot  the 
year.  The  mission  continued  to  flourish  for  several  years,  and 
its  inflnence  was  i^t  for  many  miles  around. 

lu  1814,  an  event  occurred  which  materially  affected  its 
prosperity,  and  weUxiigh  brought  its  destruoti(m.  The  GoverBor 
of  the  colony  ordered  the  missionary  to  send  down  twen^ 
Griquas  to  serve  iu  the  Cape  Begiment.  The  result  of  this 
unwise  step  was,  that  the  missionary,  who  had  been  r^aided 
as  the  fother  of  the  pet^e,  to  whom  they  might  look  for  adrice 
iu  all  thrar  perplexities,  now  was  viewed  as  their  enemy;  sod, 
after  a  time,  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw.  The  station, 
however,  was  not  abandoned  ;  Mr.  Moffiit  was  sent  to  join  it, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Helm,  laboured  to  remedy  the 
evil  which  had  befallen  the  cause;  Succeeding  years  brought 
with  them  fresh  troubles,  which  did  not  subside  till  1829.  At 
this  time  other  misalonariee  arrived  In  1831,  the  mission 
received  a  new  impulse,  and  greatly  extended  its  influenca  A 
new  and  interesting  feature  was  now  introduced,  viz.,  tba 
employment  of  native  agents.     This  step  was  followed  by  vary 
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pleafdng  re&alt&  The  congregation*  meeting  finr  wonjiip  were 
made  up  of  Bechuaaae,  OiiqaaB)  CoranuaB,  and  Buuhmen. 
Many  of  these  vied  irith  each  other  in  their  devotioB  to  the 
uusBion  cause,  and  some  did  good  serrice  in  teaching  the  j'ouug. 

In  1801,  two  miasionariee  took  op  their  rewdence  among  the 
Bechuanaa.  These  pioneers  were  enabled  to  accomplish  hut 
little,  partly  from  the  su^idoua  character  of  the  nadvee,  and 
pu-tly  from  the  difficulty  of  mastering  the  language  aad  finding 
terms  in  whi<^  to  express  the  tmths  of  the  CiospeL 

About  1839,  Mr.  Sloflat  and  otliers  joined  the  mission,  and 
did  what  they  could  to  teach  the  peopla  Btill  the  work  waa 
but  a  limited  one,  the  oontinnal  war  between  contending  tribes, 
and  the  deep  degradation  of  the  people,  operating  matenaUy 
against  them.  Nothing  daunted,  however,  by  present  difficul- 
ties, they  continued  to  labour  and  pray.  Nor  £d  they  ptay  in 
Tuin.  The  night  had  been  long  bat  the  dawn  of  a  brighter 
day  had  now  come^  and  the  "  Bnn  of  Sighteomnens  arose  with 
hilling  on  His  wings."  Mr.  Mo&t  thus  deecribes  the  change  : 
— "  Shortly  after  this  we  were  &voured  with  the  manifest  out- 
pouringa  of  the  Spirit  from  on  high.  The  moral  wildemeBH  waa 
about  to  bloesom.  Sable  cheeks  bedewed  with  tears  attracted 
our  observation.  To  see  females  weep  was  nothing  extra- 
ordinary; it  wa^  according  to  Beohnana  notions,  their  prorince, 
and  theirs  alona  Men  woold  not  weep.  Aiter  having,  by  the 
rite  of  circtimciston,  become  men,  they  scorned  to  shed  a  tear. 
In  fitmily  or  natdonal  afflictions,  it  was  the  women's  work  to 
weep  and  wail,  the  men's  to  sit  in  sullen  silence,  often  brooding 
deeds  of  revenge  and  death.  The  simple  Qospel  now  melted 
their  flinty  heuts,  and  eyes  now  wept  which  never  before  shed 
the  tear  of  hallowed  sorrow.  Notwithstanding  our  earnest 
desiree  and  fervent  piayera,  we  were  tttken  hy  SMrpriae.  We 
had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  indifference,  that  we  felt  un- 
prepared to  look  on  a  scene  which  perfectly  overwhelmed  onr 
minds.  Our  temporary  little  chapel  became  a  '  Bochin,'  a  place 
<^  weeping ;  and  the  sympathy  of  feeling  spread  from  heart  to 
heut^  so  that  even  iniants  wept  Somt^  after  gaang  with 
extreme  inteasity  of  feeling  on  the  preacher,  woold  fall  down 
in  hysterics,  and  others  were  carried  out  in  a  st»te  of  great 
exhaustion.  The  scene,  from  the  previous  state  of  feeling,  was 
deeply  impressive  and  exciting.  Notwithstanding  iJl  our 
endeavours  to  preserve  decorum  in  the  crowded  place  Of  worship, 
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BtroDg  feeling  gave  rile  to  miiA  wveping  and  conmdonble  am- 
fiiBion ;  but,  although  it  was  inqxisfable  to  keep  either  ordw  or 
silenoe,  a  deep  impranioa  of  tihe  Divine  presMiee  waa  felt.  Tba 
work  whidi  had  ccsniiiraieed  in  the  minds  of  the  nativea  received 
an  additiocial  impnlve  &oni  the  above  circiunfltanoe^  bo  Hiat  the 
iouads  predominant  throughoot  ike  village  were  those  <rf  ainging 
and  prayer.  Those  under  conoem  held  prayer-meetings  &om 
house  to  houae ;  and,  when  tiiero  were  noae  able  to  engage  in 
prayer,  they  tang  until  a  late  hoar,  and,  before  morning 
dawned,  they  would  asaemble  again  at  aome  houae  fie  wonhip^ 
before  going  to  woik." 

After  thia  a  Hchod'honM  waa  built  by  some  of  the  natives  ta 
a  thankoffering.  The  bnilding,  which  was  fifty-one  feet  long 
by  mzteen  broad,  waa  opened  in  May,  1829,  and  uaed  both  as 
a  Bohool  and  ohapel  The  sarvioe  was  ooodnoted  in  the 
Bechuana  kngot^e.  Afber  a  sermoa  on  John  L  29,  ble  peaant 
were  boptiied,  and,  in  the  evening,  all  aat  down  togeth^  to 
ctMnmemorate  the  death  of  ihe  Lord.  Speaking  of  that  day, 
ISt.  M<^t  says  : — "  It  may  not  be  nnwMthy  of  remaric  th^ 
on  Friday  evoiing  previous,  we  received  irom  Jdm  Qreave^ 
Esq.,  of  Shield,  oommuaian  venels  and  pulpit  candkstiiM 
for  whioh  Mrs.  U.  had  applied  two  years  before,  on  Hn. 
Oreavea,  her  partioular  friemd,  kindly  ezpreaung  a  widi  to 
know  what  ahe  should  send  her.  This  shfi  requested,  in  the 
confidence  of  &ith  that  th^  would  some  time  be  needed,  dark 
aa  things  then  appeared  ;  and,  n^inlar  enough,  they  arrived  it 
the  very  juncture  of  time  in  which  they  wcie  wanted,  after 
beiog  twelve  montita  on  the  road." 

Here,  aa  in  many  other  caas^  the  Divine  prconiae  was  fiil- 
filled,  "He  that  goeth  fortii  and  weepeUi,  bearing  {veciinu 
aeed,  shall  doubtieaa  oome  again  witii  rqjoiiniq^  bringing  hia 
aheavea  with  him." 

Civilizaticoi  fcJlowed  ObristiBniiy.  A.  sewing-echool  vu 
commenced,  candles  were  made,  and  many  othiw  tJiiuga  which 
betoken  a  cavilized  atate.  After  a  time  the  printing  preas  ww 
Bet  up,  and  leaaon-booka,  oatechtsms,  and  other  books  wen 
printed.  The  Scriptures  also  were  printed;  and  thus  that 
Word  which  giveth  light  was  sown  among  the  peojde.  In  this 
case,  as  in  many  others,  the  printing  preea  has  bean  a  great 
auxiliary  to  the  misBionaiy,  and  much  good  has  oome  o£  iti 
introduction. 
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The  misBioii  remains  to  the  present  day,  and  is  in  a  very 
flooiialiicg  ctHtdition.  The  dettiils  of  the  work  carried  on  at  the 
pnaent  time  cannot  ikil  to  intwesb, 

Dnring  the  year  166S,  a  renewed  attempt  was  made  to 
eetaUinh  a  mission  among  the  M&kololo,  a  tribe  on  the  north  <^ 
tite  Zaabeai.  A  letter  was  addressed  to  SdceleCa,  tlie  chiefs 
maidng  snch  a  propoul,  if  he  was  willing  to  recdre  their 
labonrs.  To  tiiia  commnnication  the  missumariea  received  the 
icdlowing  rei^y  :-~ 

"TO  TBE  MISStONAIUBa. 

"  I  received  your  letter  by  Sebeheve,  for  which  I  am  glad. 
If  you  come,  I  shall  rejoice  very  much.  I,  Sekeletu,  wish  to 
live  with  yon ;  and  if  you  come  down  to  Moseoatimza  (Tictoria 
Falls),  I  shall  attend  to  your  wishes.  And  as  to  the  country  of 
which  yon  speak,  I  like  it ;  and  we  know  it  is  good,  but  we 
fear  the  Matebela  We  ihould  have  dwelt  there,  but  we  are 
B&aid ;  but  if  yon  come,  and  ^U  me  to  go  there,  I  shall  go  on 
your  account  Seeing  that  all  the  tribes  have  teachers,  it  is  I 
only  who  have  none,  while  I  also  wish  to  have  them.  It  is 
you  who  will  be  my  shield  against  Moselekatse.  And  these  are 
my  yrorda.  "  I  am, 

"Skkbi-bto,   soh  op  ScHITCAMa" 

In  the.Report  of  the  Society  for  1860,  the  Committee  thus 
nview  die  work  at  present  carried  on  in  this  part  of  tJie  mission 
fidd: — 

"lite  missioii  ohorohes,  chiefly  wi^Jiin  the  boundaries  d 
Cape  Colony,  originating  in  the  labours  of  the  Society,  amount 
to  twenty-four.  Th^  are  CMnpoaed,  with  the  exception  of  a 
tew  individuals,  of  Hottentots,  Kaffirs,  and  ot^er  native  tribes. 
Of  liwM  churches,  half  the  nnmber  are  self  sustained,  while 
the  other  half  contribute,  on  an  average,  two-tMrds  of  their 
eipenditure.  The  supplemental  and  occasion^  grants  required 
irtHn  the  Amds  of  th4  Society  have,  therefore,  for  several  years, 
been  in  the  same  proportion  diminished ;  and  although  the  hope 
may  be  entertained  that,  with  the  blessing  of  Ood,  these  feeble 
commonities  will,  at  no  distant  day,  attain  the  power  of  self- 
mutentatioB  and  honourable  independence,  the  Directors,  in  the 
meuitime,  regard  it  as  a  sacred  obligation,  which  they  oheer- 
taOj  meet,  to  render  to  tiieir  brethren  such  measure  of  pecuniary 
assistance  as  the  limited  resources  of  the  people  and  the  untoward 
vidadtudea  of  tlie  coontry  may  render  necessary. 
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"  Each  of  these  colonial  charohes  is  ihe  centre  of  a  widelj- 
extended  Christian  influence,  indudiag  many  out-«tatiou8,  «t 
which  HchooU  are  austaiited  hy  n&tive  agent^  undw  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  miasonaiy,  hy  irhani  they  are  Tiaited  at  freqamt 
and  stated  seoaona. 

"  Our  veteran  Mend,  the  Eer.  Bobert  Mo&t,  has  completed 
his  Beveatieth  year.  Of  tlieae  nearly  fifl?  have  been  spent  ia 
the  service  of  his  Divine  Master,  in  South  AMca ;  but  he  still 
prosecutes  his  varied  labours  at  the  Kuruman  with  unabated 
diligence  and  effioiratcy.  In  a  letter  written  at  the  close  of 
last  year,  Mr.  Uofiat  gives  a  brief  report  of  the  mission,  u 
follows : — 

"  '  It  is  witli  unfeigned  gratitude  to  the  God  of  aH  grace  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  complain  of  retrogression  or  stagnation  ia 
the  condition  of  the  Church  here,  or  in  any  of  our  branch 
Churches.  On  the  contraiy,  the  increasing  attendance  on  the 
means  of  grace  is  most  satis&otory.  A  manifest  bleeaing  has 
accompanied  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  as  wdl  as  the 
procliunation  of  the  love  and  mercy  of  Qod  through  the 
crucified  Redeemer,  in  the  additions  made  to  the  number  at 
believers.  At  our  nearest  out-station,  among  the  Batlaro^ 
eleven  have  been  received  into  Church  fellowship,  and  seven 
at  this  station ;  beddee  several  re-admitted  at  both  placee,  whoae 
conduct  during  the  preceding  year  led  to  their  aoapenaioa 
Our  joys  in  this  oountiy,  on  the  reception  (^  members,  eepedaily 
the  young,  are  often  of  a  chastened  character,  fearing  that  they 
may  err,  espe<naUy  on  the  important  matter  of  marria^ 
However,  we  have  great  reaaon  to  rejoice  and  be  thankful  ix 
what  haa  been  accompliahed,  and  for  the  general  ordeify 
depoi-tment  of  thoee  who  have  embraced  the  QoepeL  Tbey 
have  sad  examples  before  them,  in  the  scandalous  conduct  d 
Europeans,  or  white  men,  which  exert  a  baneful  influenoe  on  the 
native  mind.  Traders  and  hunters  traverse  the  countty,  in 
quest  of  ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  Ac. ;  an&  many  have  proved 
tliemselves  to  be  deapical^e  and  reokleaa  characten^  devrad  li 
all  shame.  We  are  often  made  to  bloah  with  the  filthy  and 
dishonest  deeds  of  our  oouittrymen. 

"  '  Application  for  copies  of  the  Scriptures  in  Sechoana  an 
made  by  the  Hanoverian  missionaries  in  the  Republic,  and 
even  as  far  as  Pietermaritzberg  (Natal) ;  and  the  extended 
means  of  education  now  at  work  will  ere  long  result  in  still 
larger  demands  for  the  precious  volume. 
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"  <  Tfa«  ediools,  which  oontiiiae  to  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
lame  and  attention  of  my  daughter,  giro  all  the  satiafaction  one 
can  posaibly  expect,  cspeciallj  aa  many  of  tiia  children  ore 
inflvenoed  by  paienta  who  are  in  no  wise  alive  to  the  importance 
'  of  edoc&lion.  There  are  freq«ent  applications  made  for  spelling- 
booka,  by  yootlui  who  lire  at  oattie  outpoeta,  at  a  distance 
from  towns,  tuid  who,  with  a  mere  smattering  of  instruc- 
tion, perseyera  by  theor  own  efforta,  till  th^  become  good 

"  *  Tbti  embKrvptiana  to  our  Aoxiliary  for  the  year  are : — 

*■  <  Kuruman  Station 
BatlaroB 
Mangjdri 
European 


the  following  summary  will  show  the  extent  c^  the  Sociely's 
ofierationa  at  the  close  of  the  year  1364  : — 

WitAin  the  Colony. — Churches,  19;  Communicaats,  2,618; 
Sebools,  21 ;  Schobrs,  1,652. 

Beyond  the  Colom/. — Chorehea,  13 ;  Oommunicant^  1,806  ; 
Schools,  21  ;  Schdar^  1,S21.  Tokil—CowoMaiiMate,  ^423 ; 
SehoUn,  2,873. 


The  Work  </  At  Wtstegan  Ximum. 

In  the  year  1812,  a  little  mmpaby  of  Christian  soldiers, 
who  were  then  serving  in  the  army,  wrote  to  some  of  their 
frieoda  in  England,  urging  tbem  to  plead  the  caose  of  South 
Africa  wiUi  the  ^^esJeytka  bo^,  of  which  Onay  had  been 
membras  whm  at  hoiae.  The  attention  of  this  Socdety  was 
tiiQs  directed  to  the  state  of  the  Cape  Oolony,  and  it  was 
det(3iiitned  to  send  out  an  agent  forUiwith.  A  Tnlnnteer  was 
finmd  in  Mr.  M'Kenny,  whose  profiered  service  was  readily 
accepted ;  and  he  was  accordingly  sent  out  to  the  Cape,  at  which 
place  he  arrived  in  1814.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is 
nevertheless  true,  that,  on  his  arrival,  the  Qovemor  refused  him 
permisnon  to  preach.     After  many  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
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min  permiantMi,  ha  vithdrev  fi<c»ii  the  Colony,  and  voat  to 
CeTlon. 

In  Deoember,  1816,  the  Ber.  Banuibaa  Sha'v,  and  his  infi^ 
set  sail  for  the  Cape,  with  tike  intention  of  eonuoenciiig  a 
miasLon  there.  On  hia  amval,  he,  like  bis  predeoeesor,  vaa 
refused  pemusakn  to  preaoh.  Thia  prohibition,  hoverer,  he 
had  the  courage  to  di&regard,  and  commenced  preaijung  to  the 
toldiera  on  the  iiext  Sabbath.  Shortly  after  hia  arrival,  be 
met  Mr.  Schemla,  of  the  London  Micisionary  Society,  vho  mi 
about  to  return  to  Namaquabad.  Mr.  Shaw  agreed  to  go  ^ritk 
him,  and  attempt  to  found  a  mifflioti  station  beyond  the  Orangs 
River.  After  some  Httle  delay,  proper  preparation  -wm  made 
for  the  journey,  and  the  company  set  out  in  &ith  and  hope; 
uid,  as  the  sequel  will  show,  their  &ith  met  with  its  rewud. 
After  traTellmg.for  twen'^-seren  days,  tbey  fell  in  wiA  a 
party  of  Hottentots,  who  were  accompanying  their  ehirf 
on  a  journey  to  Cape  Town,  in  quest  of  a  missionary  to  teach 
them.  In  this  meeting  we  can  distinctly  see  the  hand  of  Ood 
Mr.  Shaw  was  on  his  way  to  Great  Namaqualand,  while  th^ 
had  come  from  Little  Namaquataiid,  and,  had  they  been  bot  s 
few  hours  later,  ihe  meeting  would  not  have  taken  place.  The 
anxious  Hottentots  would  have  gone  to  Cape  Town,  where  no 
missionary  would  have  been  found ;  and  Mr.  Shaw  would  have 
proceeded  upon  hisjouineyiii  search  for  a  people  who  were  willing 
to  receive  instruction.  Ood,  who  knows  the  hearts  of  all  m^ 
ordered  the  whole  afifur,  so  that  it  might  redound  to  TtJH  gloiy 
and  the  salvation  of  man. 

Mr.  Shaw  at  once  recognised  the  hand  of  Providence,  and 
prooeeded  with  the  Hottentot  party.  When  they  came  near  to 
the  borders  of  their  couutiy,  the  chief  pressed  forward  to  make 
known  hia  sacceaa  On  their  arrival,  a  large  number  of  personi 
came  out  to  welcome  the  white  men,  and  they  soon  made 
arrangements  for  their  accommodation.  The  next  de-y  a  oounol 
was  held,  which  was  opened  by  a  religions  service,  to  which  the 
chief  and  his  followers  paid  a  very  marked  attention,  and  senile 
wept.  Mr.  Schemla  [Hvposed  several  things  to  the  chie^  and 
the  plan  thua  laid  down  was  agreed  to.  Mr.  Schemla  now  look 
hia  leave  of  Mr.  Shaw,  and  proceeded  on  hia  journey  to  Qnat 
ITamoqualand.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shaw,  thus  left  alone,  commenced 
■  working  out  their  pUnS.  A  school  waa  soon  opened,  a  chapel 
built,  and  cUasea  formed  for  Bible  instruction.  Soon  a  deep 
religious  feeling  pervaded  the  people. 
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In  1818  the  BtatioB  was  itnngtlianed  by  Uie  amral  ol  Mr. 
fidirardB.  This  event  (Minfied  great  joy  to  1^  natiTes.  Mr.  E., 
having  provided  Mmaolf  with.  a.  fca^  and  the  neoeeaary  took, 
commenced  teaching  the  natives  how  to  manufaoture  aoma 
agrieultuiul  unplemeats.  Much  onriosity  waa  excited  by  this, 
and  not  a  little  profit  was  gained,  as  it  was  the  means  of  leading 
the  men  ixt  prodnoe  more  from,  tbeir  land. 

An  caji  well  be  auppoaed,  the  work  carried  on  by  Mr.  Shaw 
tended  to  increase  bu  moral  power,  and  the  influence  of  the 
Miamon  was  nut  oonfined  to  its  own  pn^>er  liuite.  Other 
tribee  evinced  a  desire  to  be  taught,  and  sent  d^nitiea  to  aak  for 


In  1 620,  Mr.  Shaw  went  on  a  jonniey  to  arplore  the  oountry 
beyond  the  Orange  Hiver.  In  this  town,  several  chie&  were 
visitad,  and  some  connderable  good  was  accom^dished. 

In  1825,  Mr,  Threlfell,  in  company  with  two  natives,  who 
volnsteered  to  go  with  him,  set  off  on  on  expedition  to  the 
Great  Namaqoaa.  The  wliole  party  were,  unfortunately, 
murd«ed  by  a  man  who  had  joined  them  on  the  road,  and  had 
offered  to  be  a  guida  In  answer  to  an  appeal,  (m  the  part  of 
the  oalonial  aa^oiitiea,  Afticaner,  whose  life  has  been  reviewed, 
trached  out  the  murderer,  and  gave  him  up  to  the  authorities. 
On  the  road  to  Cape  Town,  where  he  was  being  taken  to  be 
executed,  he  passed  through  the  station  where  Mr.  Shaw  was 
labouring.  The  whole  population  turned  out  to  see  the 
murderer,  and  the  sieter  of  one  of  the  murdered  men  came 
forward,  and  besought  him  to  think  of  hia  soul. 

In  1820,  the  Bev.  William  Shaw  visited  the  Eastern 
Frovinoe  of  South  Africa,  with  the  intention  of  estaUlishiog  a 
mission  among  the  KafBrs  and  other  tribes  beycmd  the  limits  of 
the  Colony.  T^e  first  efforts  of  Mr.  Bhaw  were  confined  to  the 
settlerB.  After  some  time,  tiie  labour  thus  bestowed  produced 
its  results;  and  several  chapels  were  erected  in  Qraham's  Town 
and  ita  neighbourhood;  the  funds  for  this  object  being  supplied 
eutirely  by  the  Europeans  themselves. 

By  degrees,  theae  efforts  extended  to  the  extreme  border 
aeUlers,  and  ultimately  to  the  natives  beyond  the  borders. 

[n  1823,  Kaffir  Land  was  tnvajled  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
Croea,  and  a  basis  of  operations  laid  down,  which,  despite  all 
dificouragementa  and  oppositions,  has  been  extended  ;  until,  at 
last,  a  complete  chain  of  stations  has  been  established,  reaching 
from  the  Biver  Keiskamma  to  the  Amazula  districts.     These 
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otationa  tn  mil  placed  m  the  Toay  hasb  oentivs  of  population, 
and  exert  «  bene&iial  mfiutttee  «U  »roimd  them  —  ut 
ioAneaee  whiofa  evea  the  ^basixg  effeeta  of  ww  have  fitiled 
to  destroy. 

In  1863,  the  Oomiutbn,  ^eakiiig  of  this  field  of  thcdr 
operationa,  ny: — 

"  The  vast  field  of  labour  ooeupied  l^  the  Society,  nadn; 
thb  dengnation,  preaenta  at  almost  evtry  point  abundant 
namns  for  oongratalatMoa  aad  jihankfaUieea.  Steady  progrtfl 
ia  obaervaUe  in  every  part  «f  the  -vork.  The  numbw  of 
miBmonariea  haa  been  iBcreaaed  annnally ;  and,  mth  auch  an 
increaae  in  the  labour,  new  fielda  have  been  occupied,  and  <M 
fltiee  more  efficiently  ooltivated  ;  aad,  aa  the  oonaequencee,  local 
cesouroea  have  utcreaaed,  end,  notwithstanding  the  increaeed 
Dumbera  of  miaaienariea,  the  distriet  makea  a  analler  demand 
on  the  Socaety**  funds  than  tt hen  tkey  were  oonsidembly  fewer. 
In  the  still  eontinuing  demand  for  more  nuBsionurLes,  in  anch  a 
field  aa  this,  one  of  the  beat  evidences  of  past  Bucoess  is  {»«aeDt«d 
to  view;  and  more  partioolarly,  when  that  dNnaad  comes  from 
80  nn^pected  a  quarter  as  like  President  of  the  Free  Stata 
Yet,  on  the  occasion  of  2fr.  Imp^s  late  visit  to  BloeM 
Fontein,  that  gentleman  made  a  formal  application  to  him  for 
the  appointment  «f  a  miasionaiy  for  a  tribe  residing  within  hia 
territmy,  and  promised  his  personal  support  and  countenance  to 
the  undertaking." 


DiitrUu  occupied. — Cape  of  Oood  Hcpe,  Graham's  Town, 
Queen's  Town,  Becbnaoa  District,  KataL 

Number  of  ehajteii  a/nd  oUier  preachiMg  places,  497. 

Chv/reh  tnembera,  7,611. 

Jdinigterg  and  local  frtathtra,  1S9. 

Scholara,   11,487. 

AUendaaiU  at  puiAie  viorthip,  vnehMng  «^tKifreR,  51,790. 

One  peciUiar  feature  of  the  Weeleyaa  Musions  in  this  part  of 
Africa  has  been  the  attention  paid  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
whit«  settler^  aa  well  as  tita  natives.  Much  good  reenlta  from 
thia  In  Hio  firat  ylaec^  the  membera  <tf  the  Church  dms 
brought  together  are  led  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  n*!"™"" 
to  the  native^  and  contributions  are  mode  by  the  colonial 
congregations  towards  the  support  of  such  missious.     Then  the 
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nuanoiuiries  are  bitniglit  into  a  more  reapomble  eomtezlon  irit^ 
the  Chnroli  in  tJie  Col<Hiy'  tluiu  theyothwwue  mmld  be.  Thoa 
the  nnion  of  priTil^e  And  re^Mnaibllity  la  ]a<odaoed ;  the 
colony  beoomea  mora  and  mora  the  baais  from  irhenoe  the 
Gospel  will  be  esctended  to  the  int»riur,  utd  the  mkaioQ 
exertions  oanied  on,  ovea  thoi^  foods  &om  Endftnd  ahoold 
&iL 


CHTxtra  or  'EsaiaxD  UnEKura. 

It  wns  not  toitil  'the'<r6ar  1836  that  tie  (Aureh  of  Bnglan^ 
direot«d  its  attrition  to  the  state  of  the  peojde  in  Sottth  Africa 
In  that  year  the  Society  for  the  ^Dpagation  of  the  GoBpel  sent 
a  missitffluy  to  Wymberg,  neaJr  Cape  Town  ;  but,  as  there  are 
no  published  accounts  of  his  labours,  we  are  left  in  ignoranee 
as  to  the  results  achieved. 

The  Church  Mimonary  Society  made  an  attempt  tn  1838  to 
eet&bliah  a  mission  «t  Port  NataL  Three  lealous  ^nts  were 
sent  out — A  misBioDaTy^  a  catechist,  and  a.  medical  man.  Soon 
after  they  had  settled  in  ^e  couatiy,  the  chief  of  the  Zulus 
made  war  upon  the  Dutch  emigrants.  This,  as  well  as  the 
savage  ferocity  of  the  chie^  compelled  the  missioiiaries  and 
their  wives '  to  leave  the  place.      The  attempt  has  not  been 


I>aring  th^  year  1847,  the  attention  of  the  Ohnn^  of 
Eng^d  was  again  ditscted  to  the  spirHnal  wants  of  this  part 
of  the  worid;  &  CSxristiaa  lady  (Miss  Bnniett  Cmitts)  supplying 
the  neeessaiy  fnnda  Hie  Bishopric  of  Gape  Town  was 
established,  and  Dr.  Grey  Was  consecrated  to  'tiie  see.  The 
diocese  over  which  the  Biah(m  presided  induded  tiie  Cape 
Colony,  British  Eaf&aria,  Eamriand,  Vatal,  the  sovereignty 
beyond  the  Orange  Biver,  and  the  LiWd  of  St  Helena.  The 
extent  of  this  diocese  was  estimatftd  at  1()S,822  square  miles, 
and  the  population  at  176,366.  Wlien  the  bishop  was  in  Cape 
Town,  he  was  on  the  one  side  upwards  of  a  thousand  miles  ttotn. 
Nabd,  and  on  the'  other  a  ^ousand  mora  from  St.  Helena 
Beside  the  Kshop,  there  were  only  thirteen  clergymen  and  one 
catechist  of  the  Church  of  England,  andnot  one  single  Church 
missoSBTy  amongst  the  heathen.  In  1848  the  Bishop  made 
his  first  visitation  of  the  extenmve  diooese.     Four  months  were 
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OCcniHed  in  tiiis,  and  3,000  miles  of  country  were  tiaTeraecl, 
la  1850,  he  made  a  second  tour  of  1,000  miles,  whioli  were 
trarereed  amidst  great  difiBcnlties,  hardshipe,  and  privatioDa 
The  time  occupied  was  nearly  nine  month& 

In  1853,  the  Colony  of  Natal  was  constitated  a  diocese^  and 
Dr.  CoIeoBO  was  conaecratod  the  Bishop.  It  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  this  gentleman  has  been  converted  to  infidelity 
by  a  Zolu  Kaffir.  It  was  an  erU  day  for  tite  Church  i^ 
England,  and  a  source  of  trouble  to  the  misaonanea,  when  the 
Bishop  published  his  celebrated  "  Notee  on  the  Pentateuch." 
The  bntii  has  often  been  saaailed  with  weapons  as  deadly  as  his, 
and  yet  it  stands  firm.  We  doubt  not  but  this  attempt  shall 
p-ove  inefiectutd,  and  the  Bible,  which  has  been  the  means  cS 
converting  so  many  of  the  &Uen  sons  of  Adam,  will  yet 
stand,  and  convert  many  thousands  more — ah,  even  Zolo 
Kaffirs  too  I 

During  the  year  1856,  a  third  Bishopric  was  established, 
and  the  B«v.  Dr.  Cottmll  was  oonsecrated  to   the   see  of 


As  might  be  expected,  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
cleigymen  and  other  Christisji  labourers  has  resulted  from 
the  movement  of  the  Ifational  Church. 

The  following  is  tlie  sommary  of  the  work  at  present  carried 
on,  as  given  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Society  for  the 
Fi-opagation  of  the  Gospel  iu  Foreign  Parte  : — 

Dioeeae  of  Capeloum. — Number  of  s^Htrato  parishes  or 
stations,  26,  superintended  by  45  clergymen  and  30  catechists. 
The  number  of  Church  members,  7,001,  being  an  avei^ 
of  294  for  each  church.  The  number  of  conuaunicanta,  1,187. 
The  number  of  baptisms  in  the  year,  887,  giving  an  average  td 
26  to  each  church. 

XHocean  of  GrahamMmDn. — Xumber  of  separate  parisheu  or 
stations,  29.  Number  of  Church  members,  3,453.  Number  of 
communicants,  630.  Number  i>f  persona  under  instmctioo  for 
Church  membership,  1,349.  Number  of  baptisms  in  the  year, 
351. 

Dioceae  of  NiUoL — Number  of  separate  parishes  or  stations, 
12.  Number  of  Church  members,  1,115.  Average  attendance 
at  public  worship,  1,084.  Number  of  communicants,  232. 
Number  of  persona  under  instruction  for  Church  membetshiiik 
1S8.     Number  of  baptisms  in  the  year,  88. 
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Total — Parishes  and  atations,  67-  Clinrch  meniberB,  8,736, 
Commtmicanta,  2,039.  Under  instruotiou,  2,689.  Baptisms, 
1,434. 

Id  1821,  a  Missioa  ■was  founded  ia  Kaffiraria  b;  the  Glasgow 
Missioiiaiy  Society.  Two  laboureis  were  sent  out,  who 
commenced  breaking  np  l^e  fallow  ground,  and  scattering  the 
seeds  of  tnith.  The  language  of  the  natives  was  reduced  to 
wiiting,  and  parts  of  the  New  Testament  printed.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Kaffir  war  in  1834,  the  misaionarieB  were 
compelled  to  retire  for  a  time.  The  work  was  resumed  in 
1837,  and  was  continued  until  the  outbreak  of  the  second 
Kaffir  war  in  1846.  In  the  following  year,  the  stations  were 
reoecupied,  and  the  work  has  not  since  been  interrupted. 

Both  branches  of  the  Scotch  Church  are  now  in  the  Misdon 
field.  The  United  Preebyteriiui  Sj>nod  occupy  one  station  In 
the  Cape  Colony,  and  two  stations  in  ElaSraria.  In  the  lattei* 
countay  they  have  also  two  schools,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  eighty  scholars. 

The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  has  confined  its  operations  to 
Kafiraria,  in  which  country  they  have  four  principal  atationti 
and  twenty~&ur  out-etations.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1864 
the  average  attendance  at  puUic  worship  was  2,674,  giving  an 
average  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  at  each  station.  These 
numbers  are  strictly  limited  to  the  natives.  The  number  of 
oommunicanto  was  848.  The  number  of  schools  was  19,  and 
the  average  attendance  of  children  was  665. 

Referring  to  the  liberality  of  the  Kafiratian  Christians,  the 
Committee,  in  their  last  I{«port,  say  ; — 

"We  cannot  close  these  notices  of  the  Kajtraritm  mission 
without  Bpedallj  adverting  to  a  singularly  suggestive  fact. 
Vhen  tidings  of  the  destruction  of  mission  premises  in  Bengal, 
by  the  terrific  cyclone  of  October  last,  reached  Ka&aria,  much 
Bympathy  was  felt  and  expressed  by  the  simple-minded  native 
Chnatians  there.  This  sympathy  at  last  found  vent  for  itself  in 
the  tangible  form  of  a  collection  throughout  the  cburohos,  which 
amounted  to  about  30/.  Now,  considering  the  '  deep  poverty ' 
of  most  of  these  people,  such  a  sum  may  weU  be  r^pird^  as  pro- 
portionally greater  than  the  5,000/L — munificent  though  that 
sum  be — from  the  vastly  more  numerous  and  wealthier  Christiana 
of  this  land.  And,  remembering  that  it  is  a  sum  contributed 
for  the  evangelization  of  a  heathen  people,  far,  far  away  on  the 
ban^  of  the  GangOE^  by  natives  of  A^ca,  who,  themselves  or 
K  2 
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their  fathers,  Wtm  but  a  few  yean  ago  w3d,  nWing  bBi)»riui% 
irielding  viik  iktol  effect  ibe  hirimiri,  or  Krand-headed  Kaffir 
dvb,  or  hurling  with  deadly  and  unerring  aim  the  prasoDcd 
auagai,  and  OTennon  engaged  in  aan^>ing  on  a  fierce  ■ma  of 
rapine,  pltutder,  afid  bloodied  ngainst  their  neighbonra,  'whether 
natiTe  or  otdimial,  we  nay  trimaphantjy  fling  the  &ct  m  the  ft«e 
<£  the  Hamees,  the  Wt^ere,  the  Resdes,  and  the  Bartoiu,  m 
tiie  most  emphatic  oenfiitation  of  their  recent  mtsorapulooe  and 
seiwdew  mti-iBinionary  ravings  befcve  the  Aothit^Mdf^ical 
Bode^  of  London." 

Li  add-on  io  the  effewts  Of  British  Christianfi  to  erangditt 
the  tribes  of  Booth  Africa^  seTeral  other  bodies  of  Pnitc^aiA 
■re  oecupying  due  interesting  fi^d  «t  labour. 

In  1829,  the  Rheni^  Miarionaty  Society  comuenced  its 
work  fai  C^M  Colony.  At  the  close  of  1863  it  maintiUBed 
eleven  prhidpal  Atatimu,  irhieh  Weie  superintended  \tj 
fourteen  clergymen,  three  oatechiste,  and  (Mte  Isy  teadier. 
The  avnt^  attendance  at  their  jdaMe  of  vonMp  wae  i,7Wi. 
The  number  of  eommunjeante  was  661,  Kine  day-echoek 
were  establwbed.  The  average  attendanoe  ol  schobcra  was  886. 
Six  st«ctioDe  are  established  in  Gtcat  Kamaqoaland.  No  retmns 
are  givea  of  the  remlL 

Tbe  Berlm  Miasionary  Society  eonunenoed  its  I^mtefs  in 
Cape  Golrfay  in  1833.  Si^m  that  time,  the  basis  of  opfratiom 
has  been  extended,  and  now  it  has  Rtations  iu  Ksfiaria, 
Bechnana  Country,  tmd  KataL  At  the  close  of  the  year  1863, 
the  number  of  stations  tnaintained  by  the  Sooi^ety  was  toi ; 
anperintendfld  by  twenty-five  miuiBtera  and  lay-agcoitB.  The 
number  of  attendants  at  public  worahip  Was  1,9S7.  The 
number  of  commtmieants,  476.  The  number  of  acholsra  in 
tiie  UisBion  spools  was  296. 

In  1834,  the  American  Boefd  9c*  }Pm^^  VGaaom 
commenced  their  laboom  among  the  Ztdns.  The  agents 
arrived  at  Natal  when  the  war  was  going  on.  ^ley  wete, 
therefore,  detained  some  time  at  Port  N»tal,  and  were  unable 
to  aocompUsh  any  reeulte.  l%ey  wwe  subsequently  invited  by 
the  chief  to  eefetle  among  his  people.  Tbis  'Aey  did,  but, 
owing  to  a  quarrel  taking  place  between  tlie  eettlen  and  the 
chie:^  the  Mission  party  hod  to  retire  again  to  the  For^  and 
several  stations  were  ^^n^  at  that  place  and  elsewhere,  and 
•ome  scluMds  opoied.    The  spread  of  the  Kaffir  wsr  caused  the 
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whole  to  be  abandoned  for  a  time.  The  Miflaicm  tbs  Bfterwards 
renewed  (in  1847),  and  haa  continued  in  opeiatitsi  until  the 
present  time.  At  the  cloae  ot  1663  the  Booiet;  maintained 
five  HtatiMta,  fourteen  Enropean  teacbera,  and  two  native 
catechista.  The  Church  membeni  at  the  diff^^ent  stations  were 
estimated  at  263. 

In  1664  the  French  ProteBtautMiaaiouaijr  Society  commenced 
labouring  in  Cape  Colony  and  ike  Beohuana  Country.  No 
returns  are  given  of  tbe  stations  in  the  colony.  In  the  Bedioana 
Country,  at  the  dose  of  1663,  the  Sooiety  maintained  ten 
stations  and  thirteen  miniBteit.  The  avenge  attendance 
at  public  wonhip  waa  220,  and  the  oumh^  of  Church 
members,  1,296. 

k  up  what  haa  beon  stated  rsspeoting  the  variona 
—At  the  cloBO  of  the  year  1863,  the  number 
of  principal  stations  occupied  was  224.  These  were  supers 
iat^uled  by  267  European  ministers,  and  ninety-one  native 
agents  and  catechists.  The  average  attendanoe  at  public 
worship  was  46,964 ;  and  the  dumber  of  oommunioants, 
20,207.  293  sohoolg  were  open,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
14,442  acholais. 

Surely  these  are  results  which  the  friends  of  Hissions  need 
not  be  ariuaned  o^  and  for  which  they  may  well  thank  Ood 
and  take  oonrage  !  True,  much  labour  has  had  to  be  bestowed, 
much  opposition  to  be  overcome,  many  dangers  to  be  &oed, 
and  some  lives  to  be  sacrificed;  "and"  (says  the  man  d 
the  world),  "  see  what  money  it  has  cost  I "  Tme,  much 
labour  has  been  bestowed ;  but  those  who  toOed  found  a 
pleasare  in  that  toil  The  dangers  were  &ced,  because  the 
end  to  be  gained, was  worth  t^e  hazard.  True^  some  lives  have 
beem  sacrificed ;  but  the  blood  of  the  missionary  or  the  Christian 
has  been  the  seed  <tf  the  Church ;  and  then,  as  for  the  money 
which  has  been  spent^  it  is  not  worthy  of  a  oomparison  with  the 
present  and  fiiture  happiness  of  the  tboosanda  irho  have  been 
Obristaaiiized,  civilized,  saved. 
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mSSIONABT  BTFOBTS   Dt  EiSTETON'  APBICA,  TEE 
UATTBIIIU8,  ASD  HADAGASOAB. 


AbjnitiiA— Th«  ConTenion  of  the  AbnrBdnima  to  the  Chrutian  Ttotb— 
Ctradiul  Debasement  of  their  Oresd — Muiion  of  the  Jesuit* — 'Bit 
lAboun  of  theHoTBTianUiiaioiiuia— CburcborxiDgluid  Miadoii*— 
Effbrta  of  Dr.  Enpf  to  penetrate  into  the  iBterior  —Present  Stale  (€ 
the  Salt  Afiioan  Miaiion. — The  Msnritim— The  Uisnons  of  the 
CboTch  of  England. — Madagaiear  and  its  People — Malagaij  Idak 
and  their  Keepers — Trial  b;  Orde^— The  TangBiu — Inbodootiaii  of 
the  Qoipel  into  Madagascar  by  the  London  Missionafy  Soattj — 
Sucoesa  of  the  Misaion — The  Reign  of  Queen  BanaTalona — Vialoit 
Fcnecution  of  the  NatiTe  Ohriatiaiie — Sufferings  and  CaoBtancj  of  (he 
Conrerta — Death  of  the  Queen,  and  the  Be:K>mnienoenient  of  the 
Hisaion — Awawination  of  Badama  IL — Feiva  of  the  Qnucik— ftnnt 
Stale  of  the  Natire  Churoh. 


Abtsediu. 


AsTSSDnA  formH  part  of  that  district  of  Africa  knovn  to  dm 
ancients  under  the  general  name  of  Ethiopia,  and  which  inclnded 
iE^pt,  Xubia,  and  Abyssinia.  This  countiy  was  fbrm^f 
divided  into  three  independent  States :~— Tigre,  on  the  sea-coaat; 
Amhara,  west  of  the  river  Tacazze ;  and  Shoa,  on  the  south  of 
the  two  former.  Now,  however,  there  is  but  one  State,  of 
which  Shoa  forms  no  part 

ChriHtianity  is  the  professed  religion  of  Abyssinia ;  bnt  it  is 
mixed  np  with  so  much  that  is  impore,  and  accompanied  widi 
so  many  sapeistitdons,  that  it  is  little  better  than  heathenism. 
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"  The  AbyBmniaiis,"  says  Mr.  StaSbrd,  "alMtun  from  meata 
prohibited  hj  the  Moeaic  Law.     They  practise  drcuinciHioii,  and 

keep  both  the  Jewish  and  Chiiataan  Sabbaths. The  Goptio 

Patriarch  of  Egypt  is  still  the  nomiiial  head  of  the  Abysdidan. 
Church,  and  it  is  by  Mm  that  the  ahuna  or  h^h-prieat  is 
appointed.  Their  faste  are  almost  interminable,  and  the;  keep 
them  very  strictly.  No  less  than  209  feat-days  in  the  year 
have  been  enumerated.  If  festing,  therefore,  coiistitut«d 
religion,  the  AbytHinians  might  be  classed '  among  the  most 
religions  people  on  the  globe.  "■ 

The  cotiTersion  of  the  Abysdnians  to  the  Christian  faith 
is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  about  the  year  330,  when 
AthanasiuB  was  Patriarch  of  Alexandria.  'Whether  this  were 
so  or  not,*  cannot  Tety  well  be  determined.  One  thing  is 
certain — viz.,  that,  npon  the  rise  of  the  Saracen  Power  in 
l^ypt,  all  commnnicatinn  was  cut  off  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  Al^sdnian 
Church  was  not  so  much  as  known  I^  name  in  Europe. 

"  The  lirst  discoveiy  of  the  existence  of  this  Church,"  says 
Dr.  Qobat^  "  appears  to  have  been  made  l^  some  adventurers 
sent  out  by  John  IL,  King  of  Portugal,  who,  sailing  as  fer  as 
the  river  Zaire,  in  the  kingdom  of  Congo,  beard,  for  the  first 
tim^  of  the  Christians  of  Abyssinia. 

"  The  King,  oveijoyed  on  this  discovery,  resolved  to  send  into 
Abyssinia,  in  order  to  ascertain,  if  possible^  the  real  state  of 
the  people.  Accordingly,  after  some  fruitless  attempts,  Pedro 
Cavilham  entei'ed  Abyssijiia  in  the  year  1490,  and  transmitted 
to  Portugal  a  statement  of  all  that  he  had  seen  and  heard  in 
Abyssinia," 

In  1555  the  Jesuits  commenced  a  mission  ui  Abyssinia  for 
the  purpose  of  subjugating  the  Abyssinian  Church  to  Rome. 
Thirteen  Jesuits  were  sent  to  effect  this  object,  but  they  were 
^itirely  unsuocesaftil,  and  the  mission  was  abandoned. 

In  1603  another  attempt  was  made,  which,  though  at 
first  apparently  successful,  ultimately  ended  in  the  disgrace  of 
(he  whole  party. 

Mr.  Sal^  in  his  "  History  of  Abyssinia,"  when  referring  to 
this  question,  says  : — 

"From  these  feote,  it  will  appear,  that,  although  partial 
heresies  and  gradual  corruptionB  may  have  crept  into  the 
Abyssinian  Church — which  was  the  natural  consequence  of  their 
petniliar  and  isolated  situation, — yet  they  can  justly  claim  the 
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hoooor,  not'  only  of  having  resited  tbe  open  and  formidable 
attacks  of  the  Mohammed&iu,  bat,  likewise,  the  more  inadioni 
attacks  of  the  Bomiah  Church  :  m  alsos  in  itB  earlier  period,  of 
having  rensted  the  Anaa  sdiiam  ;  aud,  like  the  Coptic  Greeks 
to  whom  their  Cbnzoh  is  nearly  allied,  m^  still  conader  Uuin- 
selvee  as  adhering  to  the  &ith  *hioh  they  first  receired.  At 
the  present  mameitt,  hoyrerei^  the  natlcMi,  vith  its  rdigicm,  is 
fiist  verging  to  ruin.  The  Galla  and  AfuiBalmaa  tribea  around 
are  daily  baooming  more  poweiful ;  and  tiiere  is  reason,  to  tax, 
that  in  a  short  time,  the  very  name  of  Christ  may  be  ItMt 
among  them. 

"  It  appears  to  me,  that  theae  ciroumstanoea  oall  fiir  the 
serione  oonsideiHtion  of  all  ChrtBtiiuis;  for  when  so  much 
bouUe  is  taken,  and  bo  much  expsnse  iocurred,  in  ondeavourii^ 
to  convert  infidels  to  the  taiiit,  might  it  not  be  of  equal. or  mi»B 
oonsequenoe,  to  give  relief,  to  a  nation  already  proleniiig 
generally  the  eame  fiuth  wi^  ourselves ;  which,  at  so  y&j 
early  a  period,  received  the  Chriatiaii  religion,  which  oheiisbed 
and  defended  it  against  its  open  and  eecret  enemiea,  and  whid 
still  nmintj^ina  it^  not  pur^  indeed,  but  tia  Ub  establishal 
&ith?" 

It  was  the  dedre  of  Count  Zinzendorf  to  render  this  sid  to 
the  Abyssinian  CbiiBtianB,  which  led  him  to  set  on  fbot  i 
miasiou  to  that  country.  The  first  attempt  waa  made  in  175% 
when  Dr.  Hooker  set  out  fcf  I^ypt^  with  the  int^tioD.  d 

Snetrating  into  Abyssinia.  It  wu  not  until  1758  that  the 
Dctor,  in  company  with  George  Filder,  arrived  in  that  oountij. 
This,  and  seventl  other  attempted  were.  unBaooeasfal ;  and  in 
1783  the  miaaion  was  given  up. 


EfFIHITS  of  THB  ChITIICH  MlsaiOHABT  BOdETT. 

It  was  in  the  year  1826  that  the  Church  Missionary  Sociafy 
turned  ite  attention  to  Abyssinia.  The  Rev.  S.  Gobat  and  the 
Sev.  G.  Kugler  were  sent  to  Egypt,  to  make  sxrangunenta  for 
establishing  a  mission  in  Abyssinia.  Aft^r  a  lapse  of  three 
yean,  a  &vourable  opportunity  ocoarred,  and  they  proceeded  to 
the  town  of  Tigre.  The  Governor  of  that  plaoe  received  tiirai 
most  cordially,  aitd  aided  them  in  every  payable  way.  Wb 
ftiendabip  was  the  exponent  of  his  gratitude  to  the  Engliah 
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oation  for  some  kindsenM  which  he  had  Teoeired  &om  Hr. 
Salt,  the  Britdah  Coiisul-Q«n«nl  in  EWpt 

Mr.  KnglerdiedTbileat  Tigrej  au^  upon  the  pieet  refiumg 
to  allow  him  to  be  kniied  in  their  church,  without  their  supw^ 
atilious  rites,  the  Governor  mutifeated  tniiGh  iudignatioii,  tuul 
gave  utterance  to  iha  foUoTiug  ezpretBioUB  of  hia  wmth : — 
""Whatl  Wretch  that  you  are  1  Yoa  lefnae  a  aepnlobre  to  » 
BtEanger,  vbo  is  a  better  Christian  than  all  the  prieeta  of  ray 
oountiy  I  Do  yoa  not  loiow  that  Kogler  waa  my  brother  t 
Tea  !  my  aoa  !  And  yon  refiiBe  him  a  aepnlchre  io  the  church 
that  X  have  built  1" 

In  ooDBequence  of  a  civil  war,  which  broke  oat  at  this  tim^ 
and  which  cost  the  Govemor  his  life,  Mr.  Gobat  woa  compelled 
to  return  to  England.  During  hia  stay,  Mr.  Gobat  diatributed 
a  number  of  copiee  of  the  Goepela,  both  in  Amharic  and 
Etiiiopic,  and  had  daily  conreraatione  with  the  prieato  and 
people  on  religioua  topica 

In  1834,  another  yiait  waa  paid  to  AtlTBsinia  by  Ur.  Gobat 
and  Mr.  laenberg.  Shortly  after  their  arriTal,  two  other 
mifidonaries — Meeers.  Erapf  and  Blimihardt — joined  them. 
The  little  company  spent  their  time  in  preaohing,  and  translating 
ths  Scripturea  and  other  works  into  tiie  Amharic  and  Etbiopio 
langoagea.  A  Miaaion-honse  was  also  erected  at  Adowah. 
Theee  operations  excited  the  hatred  of  the  native  piieste,  who 
did  all  they  oould  to  of^toee  the  miamonariea 

In  March,  1838,  two  Komish  prieete  arrived  at  Adowah,  and 
their  presence  oonbribated  to  increase  the  clamour  against  the 
misaonaries,  who  were  shortly  afterwards  ordered  to  leave  the 
ooontry. 

Xhough  for  a  time  thwarted  in  their  designs,  the  miesionariea 
determined  not  to  abandon  the  object  which  they  had  in  view ; 
and  BO  tJiey  prepared  to  enter  Abysaima  by  another  route. 
Having  received  an  invitation  from  the  King  of  Shoa  to  visit 
his  country,  they  at  once  set  out  on  their  journey,  and,  after 
many  trials,  they  entered  his  dominions  in  May,  1839. 

Dr.  Krapf  thua  describee  to.e  event  : — 

"  On  the  S9th  of  May,  we  creased  the  river  Hawash,  and 
luvonacked  in  the  open  air  on  its  woody  banks,  where  there 
are  many  wild  beaste.  While  we  were  all  -asleep,  even  the 
watohers,  a  hyuna  glided  so  near  onr  resting-place,  that  we 
might  have  grasped  it  with  our  hands.  It  was  in  the  morning 
tw  we  first  noticed  that  it  had  be«a  there,  by  the  footprints 
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lefl  in  the  sand,  and  ve  thanked  Qod  for  Hia  remarkable 
mercy.  On  the  3lBt  of  May,  we  reached  Dinomali,  on  \ia 
frontier,  where  the  Cnetom  officere  and  frontier  goremois 
inspected  our  lu^age.  A  report  was  forthwith  despatched  to 
the  King  of  Shoa,  announcing  that  the  two  gypzis — as 
Europeans  are  called  in  AbyBsinia — had  aniTed.  !No  foreigner 
ia  allowed  either  to  enter  or  quit  Shoa  without  permissios  (d 
the  king ;  so,  nntil  that  came,  we  remained  in  Ferri,  at  tiie 
foot  of  the  mountain  land.  When  the  regular  permiaaion  had 
arrived,  we  began  to  travetw  the  hill  region  of  Shoa,  on  the  2d  rf 
June,  and  on  the  3d,  we  ascended  the  lofty  mountain  on  which 
lies  the  capital,  Ankobar." 

The  king  gave  them  a  very  friendly  reception,  and  titey 
made  a  journey  with  him  to  Ai^lala,  the  second  capital  of 
Shoa.  A  school  waa  opened  at  Ankobar,  and  a  number  d 
Bcholu^  aecared.  At  one  time  the  attendance  exceeded  foitf. 
The  want  of  proper  books  was  Boon  felt,  and  Mr.  Isenbeig  ieft 
AbyBuoia,  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  Gnrope  to  prepare 
Ambario  worka  for  the  preaa,  and  Buperinteoding  the  printing 
of  them.  The  friendship  of  the  king  being  entirety  won,  and 
&0  school  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  people,  there  was  a 
prospect  of  a  most  successftil  miaaionaTy  operation  being  carried 
on,  both  in  Abyssinia  and  among  the  heathen  tribes  in  the 
interior.  By  the  close  of  18il,  Dr.  Krapf  had  distribated 
1,000  copies  of  the  Scripttires ;  bad  sncceeded  in  arousing  some 
of  the  priests  of  Shoa  to  a  sense  of  their  state  before  Qod,  and 
to  a  consciousness  of  the  corruption  of  their  Church ;  had 
maintained  in  a  state  of  efficiency  a  school  of  ten  boys,  who 
were  clothed,  fed,  and  educated ;  and  had  received  from  the 
king  a  silver  sword,  which  gave  him  the  rank  of  governor. 

On  the  10th  of  March,  1842,  Dr.  Krapf  left  Shoa,  and 
commenced  a  journey  to  MasBOwa,  at  which  place  he  arrived  in 
the  May  following,  having  on  the  road  met  with  much  oppo- 
sition, and  endured  many  privations.  At  one  place  he  was 
imprisoned,  and  robbed  of  everything  he  possessed.  Before  the 
close  of  1842,  the  doctor  Bet  out  on  another  journey  to  Abys- 
rania,  and  arrived  at  Tajurra,  on  the  east  ooaat  of  Africa,  in 
Novembei-.  He  found  that  the  Sultan  of  Tajurra  had  received 
written  orders  from  the  King  of  Shoa  to  refiiso  all  Europeans 
an  entrance  into  the  interior. 

The  entrance  into  Shoa  being  thus  closed.  Dr.  Krapf  com- 
menced a  journey  to  the  south-east  of  Africa,  and  Brrived  at 
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Zanrihar  on  iJic  Tth  of  Janoary,  1843.  Here  he  remained  three 
mtmths,  preaahiug  on  SnndayB  to  tba  BngHah  and  Americtm 
resideiits,  and  spending  the  rest  of  hk  time  in  cnltivatiag  the 
acxjuwntaiim  ot,  the  Arab^  and  mich  natirea  firom  the  int^ior 
of  the  oonntiy  as  happened  to  come  to  Zanohar  for  tntding 
pnrposea.  From  these  peraons  he  gained  mnch  knowledge,  bot£ 
of  the  oonntiy  and  the  inhabitasta.  From  what  he  heanl  of 
the  state  of  the  people  in  the  interior,  he  resolved  to  attempt 
a  jonmey  inland  to  the  country  of  the  Qalla^  and,  if  poeeible^ 
found  a  mission  among  them.  In  the  journeys  performed  at 
UuB  tim^  many  ptaoea  were  Tiaited  which  had  never  been 
reached  before  by  any  European,  and  the  Oospel  was  proclumed 
to  many  of  the  QaUas  and  others. 

In  1846,  the  Church  Mieaionaiy  Society  sent  the  B«y.  John 
Bebmaun  to  East  Africa.  From  tiu&t  time  until  the  present  he 
has  continued  to  labour  in  faith  and  hope.  Writing  from 
Mombas  in  September,  ISfii,  Mr.  Rebmann  says  : — 

"  We  are  now  entering  on  a  new  epoch  in  the  missionary 
hiBtory  of  East  Africa.  For  eighteen  years  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  had  been  left  alone  to  occupy  its  vast  r^^ious 
from  Abyssinia  down  to  Mozambique,  until,  two  years  ago, 
Dr.  Kiap^  who,  at  Christmas,  1843,  with  his  devoted  and 
heroic  wife,  had  been  the  first,  as  they  sailed  along  the  northern 
and  more  inhospitable  Somali  coast^  t«  lift  up  their  hearts  and 
hands  in  the  prayer  that  Christmas-day  might  soon  dawn  upon 
its  benighted  inhabitants,  was  now  again  the  first  who  intro- 
dnced  oAer  labourers.  And  others,  again,  are  just  now 
advancing^  or  lather  have  ahready  arrived,  in  the  long-nc^lected 
field.  Our  period  of  solitude  has  passed  away,  and  East  Africa 
is  being  visited,  not  tmly  by  the  common  missioaaTy,  but  by  a 
miaaionaTy  £iahop.  Btnuige>things  indeed  do  we  now  see,  and 
we  are  fitat  being  drawn  into  the  mighty  stream  of  intercourse 
which,  ocean  like,  is  now  running  round  the  world.  The  signs 
of  the  times  for  East  Africa  are  multiplying,  and  call  upon  us 
to  '  run  a  race.'  Ton  started  first ;  yon  are  still  in  the  front, 
and  you  also  have  already  obtained  the  fiistfruits,  in  immortal 
souls,  as  a  prize." 

The  Committee,  in  their  last  report,  when  referring  to  this 
nusNon,  say : — 

"  One  of  the  principal  events  of  the  year  haa  been  the  return 
to  this  land  of  six  Africans,  originally  slaves,  but  liberated  and 
ttained  at  Bombay.     They  are  two  married  couples,  and  two 
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girls  for  two  of  tlw  Chriatlaa  young  meo.  It  ia  a  Bad  &ct  that 
we  have  011I7  one  female  oonvert  hen,  and  she  ie  the  wife  (f 
Mr.  B«bmaiUL'B  housekeeper  at  Mombas.  These  A&ioaos  1^ 
have  come  hare  done  to  with  a  simple  dedie  to  benefit  theit 
countoymen.  The  late  lamented  Mr.  Isuiberg  had  the  <diooiiiig 
of  them,  and  lie  wished  to  send  only  those  in  wiiose  heuts  lu 
thought  the  yroA  of  grace  had  at  least  oommenoed.  With 
God's  blessing,  they  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  sUtiaa 
One  is  a  smith,  the  ot^er  a  carpenter,  and  a  mason  is  shortly  to 
follow.  Mr.  Bebmann  is  grea'^y.  rqoiced  to  leosive  them.  He 
feels  that  it  is  of  itself  an  ample  reward  for  all  his  laboms. 
The  Ht^iammedans  of  Mombaa  are  aatontshed.  They  have 
before  aaid  that  tJie  poor  Wanika  oonverta  were  beoonuag 
better  men  (is.,  saperior)  t^ian  themselves.  Now  they  meet 
Afiioans  who  speak  ^.ngliiih  and  Hindostani,  in  addition  to 
their  own  language," 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1859,  the  Rev.  H.  Stem  nndertook 
a  journey  to  Abyssiiiia,  with,  a  view  to  reach  the  cemnaut  ot 
the  Jews  scattered  abroad  in  that  countiy.  A  mission  stalatsi 
was  founded  at  Gonda,  a  town  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
populous  district.  Writing  from  this  place,  in  1862,  Hr. 
Stem  says,  "Permission  having  been  obtained  from 'the  king 
for  l^e  baptiam  of  the  inqnireES,  twenty-two  Falashaa  (Jews) 
were  publidy  admitted  to  tiuA  fncramwt,  after  dne  prepaiatitn, 
on  the  21at  of  July,  ibUowed  by  nineteen  others  betweai  tlie 
3d  of  August  and  the  4th  of  September,  making  a  total  ot 
forty-one,  consisting  of  nixietoen  men,  ele:Tea  women,  dght 
boys,  and  three  girls,  three  of  tiie  converts  being  betireen  fifty 
aiul  sixty  years  of  aga" 

In  1863,  Mr.  Stern,  his  fellow-missionary,  ib.  BosenUiBl, 
and  Mr.  Gameron,  the  British  Consul,  incuiTed  the  displeasure 
of  the  Hog,  and  were  placed  under  arrest  They  were  sabse- 
quently  confined  in  the  common  prison,  and,  to  add  to  their' 
sufferings,  were  heavily  ironed.  Mr.  Stem,  writing  to  his  wile 
in  January,  1866,  saya : — 

"  Aiala  Magdaia,  nSbutAsm  AbyKAnHa, 
"  nth  Jan.,  1865. 

"  Mz  DEAB  Chablottx, — Nearly  aixtoen  months  of  almost 
unparalleled  sufferings  have  now  roUed  over  me.  That  Z  am 
not  mad,  siok,  or  dead,  mnst  be  entirely  attributed  to  the 
promisee  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  in  whit^  I  confided,  and  te 
the  viable  interposition  c^  a  gracious  Providence,  whit^  under 
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ibe  most  trying  etrcQUBtanoeB,  I  experienced.  August  19tli, 
1864,  a  letter  arrived  from  the  Britiah  Qovemmeiit ;  and,  oe  it 
was  oooehed  in  tiie  most  ftiendly  terms,  to  thought  that  it 
would  satisfy  the  king,  and  effect  our  liberation.  Our  htqws 
were,  however,  doomed  to  dimppointtnent  Mors  than  two 
months  ago,  Cwtain  Cameron,  lus  four  European  semuttfl,  a 
frenchmtu  of  uie  name  of  Bardal,  Mr.  Aoeenthal,  his  wifl^ 
and  myself  together  with  about  150  native  prisoners,  wtm 
Condncted  in  chains  to  this  Ambo.  Mrs.  Rosentiiat,  though 
r«f;avded  as  a  prisoner,  has  no  fetters^  but  eveiy  one  else  has 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  of  chain  attached  to  his  legs. 

"  How  long  this  masery  mil  yet  laat  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
oonjectnre  I  I  do  not  despair  of  deliversnce ;  and  if  you  and 
otlMT  kind  ftiends  continue  their  intercessions  at  the  Throne  of 
Grace,  I  cherish  the  hope  that  this  wrathfiil  severity  towards 
harr^ees  TolBsio&ariesBnd  a  well-ilispoaed  oonsol  will  yet  snbserve 
the  intereata  c^  oivi}isitip&  and  tiie  advancement  of  Christ's 
kingdom.  We  are  all  w^ ;  my  mind  and  nerves  are  only  » 
little  nnhlDged. 

<*  Ood  bleas  yon  and  the  dear  ohildren. 

"  Tour  imprisoned  and  snfiaring  hssband, 

"Herst  a.  SraaiT." 

The  recent  travels  of  Dr.  I^vingstone  and  others  have  shown 
ttiat  there  axe  vast  mission-fields  in  the  interior  of  Africa  yet  to 
be  plot^hed,  and  sown  with  Gospel  seed.  At  present  but  littie 
is  being  done  to  oconpy  these  fields.  The  TJnivendties'  Mission 
ia  doing  some  work,  but  when  the  extent  of  the  ground  to  be 
occupied  is  tcken  into  consideration,  and  tlie  sm^lneaa  of  the 
meaas  at  preeent  used,  we  caonot  expect  mnch  to  result  from 
it  May  the  Chtnch  of  Christ  soon  awake  to  her  duty,  and 
rejcoce  in  her  privil^e,  and  then  Ethiopia  may  yet  stretch  out 
her  hand  to  the  Lord. 

THE  luuBirnis. 

Manritins,  or  Isle  of  France,  lies  about  400  miles  east  of  the 
island  of  Madagascar,  and  130  noTth-eost  of  the  island  of 
Bourbon,  2,337  miles  fh>Bi  the  Cope  of  Good  Hope,  and  9,500 
milee  from  Enf^and,  viA  Sues  and  Aden. 

The  population  of  lie  ManritiiiB,  which  is  of  a  Toy  mixed 
character,  amounted,  in  1854,  to  120,331  moles  and  61,482 
&male&  In  1864  it  had  increased  to  about  300,000,  of  whom 
upwards  of  230,000  were  Indians.    The  religious  and  educft- 
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tioiuJ  oon^tioa  of  this  Urge  maae  of  persoiiB  is  not  veiy  eatb- 
&ctoiy.  Much  has  been  done  of  late  jettm  to  improve  the  state 
of  the  people,  but  there  still  remains  much  to  be  accomplished 
before  anything  like  a  satislacUay  report  can  be  given.  In 
1837,  the  miasionaTiee  vho  were  exiled  from  Madagascar  com- 
menoed  instructing  the  Indians  and  othnr^  and,  hy  the  dose  d 
the  3rear  1846,  &6y  hod  upwards  of  4(>0  children  in  their 
Bchoola. 

Tlie  Sodety  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Goepel  in  Foreiga 
Farts  commenced  a  niisaion  in  1641,  and  very  shortly  after- 
wards founded  four  schools. 

When  the  island  of  Mauritius  and  its  dependencies  were  cod- 
stituted  a  diocese  in  1854,  the  Society  sent  out  several  mis- 
aionaries.  At  the  present  time  there  are  650  conununicaatB  in 
connexion  with  the  misdon  churches. 

The  Church  MistioTMty  Society  commenced  its  labours  in  the 
Mauritinfi  in  1856.  At  the  present  time  the  Society's  .opera- 
tions embrace  two  distinct  miuions, — one  to  the  Tamil-ape^ing 
Coolies,  and  one  to  the  Bengalia-Hundustani-speaking  Coolies. 

In  the  Beport  of  the  Society  for  1864  the  Committee  tini 
speak  of  the  present  operations  in  the  island  : — 

"  The  importonoe  of  the  Mauritius  mission  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  the  total  number  of  Indians  in  the  island  at  the 
end  of  the  year  amounted  to  230,791,  forming  nearly  thrce- 
quarters  of  the  whole  resident  population ;  and  also  tliat  d 
dieee  the  number  of  labourers  who  have  not  fulfilled  their 
term  of  engagements  is  below  20,000.  This  fiuit,  with,  othei^ 
tends  to  show  that  the  Tnriian  element  is  becoming  fixed  and 
localized  iu  Mauritius.  And  thus,  while  our  permanent  socisl 
state  (whether  bettor  or  worse)  is  becoming  more  and  men 
dependent  on  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  the  fiicililiee  for 
their  improvement  are  also  happily  increased,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Creole  patois,  which  tiiey  so  easily  acquire.  And 
so  also,  both  for  the  local  clergy  and  christian  residents  is 
general,  the  opportunities  and  obligations  of  increased  individiial 
effort  become  proportionately  augmented. 

"  The  past  year  has  been  a  period  of  more  than  nsual  interest 
in  oonnezion  with  the  work  of  the  Church  Missionary  Sodetyin 
this  diocese.  N^ot  only  have  the  efforts  of  previous  years  among 
the  Indian  population  of  Mauritius  become  more  consolidated 
and  promising,  but  new  operations  in  Madsgasoar  and  East 
A£ica  have  been  commenced  with  this  island  for  their  bssiSi 
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The  Committee  feel  that  the  annual  review  of  the  work  is  <me 
which,  with  much  cause  for  humiliation,  also  calla  upon  the 
£deudB  of  christian  missioiiB  to  thank  God  and  take  courage." 

Ihiring  1864  a  new  church  was  erected  for  the  use  of  the 
Bengali  and  Hindustani  converts.  The  following  interesting 
account  of  its  consecration  is  given  by  one  of  the  missiouaries : — 
-  "  It  was  very  interesting  to  notice  the  different  nations  repre- 
eented  in  that  assembly— English,  French,  Creole,  Eurasian, 
A&ican,  Bengali,  Madrassee,  Malagasy,  and  Chinese !  I  suppose 
such  a  luixed  population  could  h^dlj  be  met  with  elsewhera 
And  it  is  one  which  exhibits  the  diffusive  teudencj  of  mis- 
sionary operations  in  this  small  but  important  island.  The  way 
in  which  Divine  service  whs  conducted  was  conustent  with  the 
occasion — the  opening  of  '  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  nations.' 
The  commencing  Consecration  Service  was  in  English ;  the 
Morning  Prayer,  Psalms,  &c.,  in  Bengali;  the  Venite,  Jubilate, 
and  Hymns,  in  Hindustani ;  one  Lesscm  in  Tamil,  the  other  in 
Bengali ;  the  sermon,  part  in  English,  part  in  French,  with  a 
Bengali  translation  of  the  greater  part ;  while  the  elements  of 
the  Holy  Communion  were  administered  in  all  the  languages, 
acoording  to  the  vernacular  of  the  recipients,  who  were  fifty- 
seven  in  number.  And  the  excellent  practical  address  of  the 
Bishop,  from  Isaiah  Ivi  7,  was  further  calcnlat«d  to  impress 
upon  £he  mind  the  joyfulness  of  such  a  service." 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1861  there  were  487  native  christians 
in  connexion  with  the  mission  churches,  and  303  scholars  in  the 
mission  schools. 

MASAOASaAB. 

Madagascar  is  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the  world ;  its 
extreme  length  is  900  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  400  miles. 
From  its  geographical  position — beii^  situated  on  the  tract  of 
Ae  ships  pwsing  to  and  irom  India  and  the  Cape — it  is  of  great 
importance.  Marco  Paulo  visited  the  island,  and  afterwards 
wrote  an  account  of  it,  under  the  name  of  Magaster.  It  .was 
first  visited  by  the  English  in  1644. 

The  population  of  Madagascar  is  estimated  at  about  fioe 
naUions  ;  which  number  is  made  up  of  several  distinct  tribes. 
The  principal  of  these  are  ; — 

1.  The  Hovae. — These  inhabit  the  province  of  Ankova.  In 
many  respects  they  have  the  pre-emiueooe,  and  poesees  the 
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aorenSgntr  orer  the  grMtAr  nvmbcir  of  the  provioaeft.    Tbe 
ecmtntlpodtian  of  the  iaUnd  is  now  the  oonittiT'  <^  tlie  Honw. 

2.  Tkt  Sakalamu. — lliese  ure  tttpteamttei  aa  being  Toy 
btftve  and  mnerotu.  Aa  &r  as  i^ysictd  development  ia  am- 
earned,  the  SakftUvas  are  the  finest  peo^  in  Madagaaear. 

3.  The  BeltU«t;  or,  the  Inviocibles. 

4.  The  Sttamimma. 

5.  Tha  BeltimetaraiU. 

The  moral  oonditian  of  these  dijferent  tribm  is  moat  degraded : 
titey  are  aupenrtdtionB,  re'rengefnl,  and  cmaL  Speaiking  <i£  ibs 
ehajaeter  of  liie  people,  Hr.  Hastie  axyh : — 

"Their  paadona  are  aerer  violentiy  tncoited,  and  tit^ an  not 
qnl<&  in  av«nginff  injnriM,  bnt  charish  fae  a  long  time  tbe 
desire  of  revenge  for  the  most  trifling  insnlte,  while  they  rejoice 
or  exalt  in  the  diB4>«aa  <rf  others.  In  obedience  to  their  nilers, 
they  are  infloenoed  by  ftar ;  and,  when  galdiered  in  bige 
nnmbero,  have  been  seen  to  look  'Upon  diatTesB  &nd  death  widi 
perfect  indifferenw,  ot,  if  ai^  feeing  waA  msaifent,  it  has  be«o 
tiut  of  pleasure. 

"  The  public  ezeoiitione  exhibit  most  padnfiiUy,  not  only  &e 
abeenoe  of  all  the  finer  seoBibilltieB  of  oar  nature,  but  &e  -wotse 
than  bmtaliiad  state  of  the  paUio  mind.  The  uxibapiiy  -riotimv 
of  tbe  treacherous  ordeal  of  poisoned  trater,  when  declared 
guilty,  are  savagely  dragged  away,  their  bo<£es  mutiUted  in  the 
most  horrid  manner,  or  they  are  hurled  down  a  fearAil  jne- 
oipice  in  the  presence  of  multitudes  of  q)ectatorB,  who  look  cm 
without  the  least  emotion  of  pi'^,  while  the  children  who 
mingle  in  the  crowd  amuse  themselves  by  throwing  stones  at 
the  lifdees  bodies,  which  the  dogs  are  rending  to  pieces." 

One  of  the  most  common  traits  of  the  Malagasy  character 
is  that  of  dnplidty,  and  those  acquainted  with  the  langu^  <A 
the  people  tdl  ub  that  there  are  more  words  in  tiie  native 
iMiguage  Co  axpTees  the  various  modes  of  deceiving  tbaa  my 
Other  vice.  Fiwid  is  very  cranmon  among  the  peop)^  and  a 
child  is  eoniddered  a  gonitis  in  prop<»^n  as  he  shows  signs  t^a 
quickness  to  deceive,  overreach,  or  frand. 

Lying  is  another  vice,  common  to  all  cla»eB  of  the  ccm- 
munity.  To  lie  is  esteemed  clever  and  pleasant;  and  it  i>  a 
part  d  the  national  creed  of  the  Hovas,  that,  when  speakii^ 
with  a  foreigner  on  political  matters,  it  is  his  duty  to  state  tiie 
exact  opposite  to  truth-  Should  any  one  be  found  telling  the 
truth,  be  is  liable  to  be  punished.      One  objection  brcK^it 
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against  chriataaiuty  by  the  beathen  waa,  tiiat  it  tav^ht  tAg 
people  Co  »oniph  at  leUing  Um- 

Another  prevalent  vice  amcmg  the  MaJagasy  u  that  of 
common  swearing.  So  &r  has  this  been  oorried,  that,  in 
familiar  convei'satiou  and  in  coumiercial  tranaactionB,  an  oath 
is  uttered  with  almost  ever;  sentence.  As  a  companion  to  this 
vice  is  the  habit  of  nsing  abusive  language  when  epeaktug  to 
each  other.  Leat  this  should  &11  into  disuae,  the  people  often 
form  themselves  into  two  parties  for  practice  in  abusing  each 
other.  The  part^'  who  succeeds  in  using  the  most  abusive 
language  is  warmly  applauded  hj  the  spectators. 

In  inilictuig  capital  punishment^  the  greatest  barbarities  are 
practised.  Sometimes  the  victim  is  speared  through  the  loin^ 
and  then  beheaded  ;  at  other  times  suffocation  is  resorted  to,  the 
head  of  the  culprit  being  forced  into  some  soft  mud.  Crucifixion 
is  also  practised ;  and  there  are  instances  of  the  victim  being 
roasted  to  death  before  a  slow  fire.  In  some  cases  this  most 
terrible  mode  of  inflicting  death  has  been  added  to  crucifixion 

Another  method  of  execution  is,  by  tying  the  victim  with 
moist  thongs  to  a  poet^  then  robbing  his  btxly  with  tallow  or 
grease,  placing  &ggots  round  him,  and  burning  him  to  ashes. 
When  more  than  one  are  to  be  burnt,  irons  are  fixed  upon  their 
hands  and  feet,  and  they  are  laid  side  by  side  upon  elevated 
ground,  in  order  that  the  wind  may  facilitate  the  burning  of  the 
faggots  with  which  they  are  surrounded.  Military  offenders 
are  always  put  to  deatli  in  this  way.  Fledging  to  death  is  some- 
times resorted  to  ;  at  others,  as  in  the  case  of  those  convicted 
of  sorcery,  the  offenders  are  thrown  down  from  a  steep  rock. 

In  deciding  the  innocency  or  guilt  of  a  person  accused  of  any 
crime,  tnal  by  ordeal  is  extensively  practised.  There  are  various 
modes  of  administering  this  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
In  some  cases  a  red-liot  iron  is  passed  over  the  tongue.  In 
others  the  supposed  criminal  is  made  to  plunge  his  naked  arm 
into  a  large  ei^then  pot  filled  with  boiling  water,  and  pick  out 
a  pebble  which  has  been  placed  at  the  bottom.  In  both  these 
cases,  if  any  injury  was  sustained  by  the  accused,  he  would  be 
pronounced  guilty. 

The  most  common  trial  by  ordeal,  however,  is  that  of  the 
Tangena,  or  drinking  the  poison  draught,  lie  liquor  to  be 
drunk  is  prepared  from  a  nut,  the  fruit  of  the  tangin-tree 
ifanghinia  venewjlua).  The  nut  is  about  the  size  of  a  walnut, 
and  contains  a  powerful  poison     When  taken  in  small  quan- 
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titiea,  it  rcIb  ae  on  emetic,  ^^au  au^  perBon.  has  to  paa 
through  this  ordeal,  a  long  prepaiatoiy  ceremanf  takes  plAca 
The  aoouaitig  party  has  to  m^e  a  declsj^tion'  c^  ir^at  he  knowi 
oonoeniiug  Une  whole  affair,  and  then  sets  about  preparitig  the 
draught  Some  of  the  nute  are  suppoeed  to  be  moce  deadly 
in  their  effect  than  otheiv,  and  these  are  known  by  their  colour. 
The  acoused,  therefore,  is  allowed  to  -object  to  the  use  of  anj 
mdb,  in  the  preparation  of  the  mixture.  When  the  draught  ia 
made,  KMue  of  it  is  given  to  two  fowla,  to  test  its  Tirtn&  If 
one  ik  the  fowls  dies,  and  the  other  livee,  the  draught  b  oooai' 
dered  proper ;  but-^  both  of  the  fowls  die,  or  both  liyc^  it  is 
oonsidei«d  unfit  for  use.  For  some  time  pi'erious  to  pasang 
through  the  ordeal  the  accused  has  to  eat  a  oertain  quantity  (rf 
rice,  and,  just  before  its  administratitni,  has  to  swallow  three 
pieces  of  the  aloQ  of  a  fowl  which  has  been  killed  for  t^  speoal 
object.  All  being  ready,  the  Taogena  is  given,  ^oold 
Tomiting  not  take  place,  the  party  ia  considered  guilty  of  ^e 
charges  brought  against  him.  Supposing  the  draught  to  act  as 
an  emetic,  and  the  three  pieces  of  akin  to  be  vomited,  and  death 
not  to  ensue  for  the  period  of  twelve  doye,  it  is  con^dered  as  a 
mgn  of  innocenoe;  but  if  all  the  tht^e  pieces  are  not  to  be  found, 
or  death  to  ensue  within  the  prescribed  period,  a  verdict  of 
guilty  is  pronounced,  and  tlie  victim  suffers  death,  ^tbei 
dire<^y  teom  the  effeot  of  the  poison  water,  or  at  the  hands  of 
Hie  exeoationer.  Any  person  may  accuse  another,  and  admi- 
niater  t^e  ordeal.  The  party  accusing  reoeivee  cme  dollar  and 
a-half  from  tjie  person  if  he  recovers ;  and  should  he  die,  hii 
relatives  must  pay  the  tw»nty-fourth  part  of  all  his  pn^^ 
not  bequeathed  before  his  accusation. 

Both  before  and  after  the  administnttion  of  the  ordeal,  > 
person  called  the  Diviner  attends  upon  the  accused,  and  receivM 
a  dollar  or  more,  aocording  to  the  poution  and  wealth  of  the 
individuaL 

The  efficacy  c^  the  ordeal  of  the  Tangena  is  most  firmly 
believed  by  me  people,  and  many  cases  occur  in  which  it  is 
Bought  by  tie  innocent,  in  order  to  attest  their  oharacter.  iSx, 
BIlia  mentions  a  most  remarkable  case  of  this  kind,  in  which  i 
whole  fanuly  of  children,  having  been  aecused  of  n^lecting 
their  &ther  in  sickness,  and  thereby  causing  his  death,  requested 
to  be  subjected  to  the  ordeaL  The  accuser  having  made  the 
drink  unusually  strong,  it  proved  fatal  in  every  case,  and  the 
whole  iamily  perished     Of  course,  the  accusei'  was  euriohed  t; 
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the  distribiition  of  tiie  property  4^  i^e  family.  The  Tangena  is 
a  Bcont^  of  Hie  direst  kind  to  Madagascar.  About  one-teiUh 
of  t}^  pi^iilatdoii  are  suppaeed  to  take  it  in  the  course  of  fJieir 
Uvee^  luid  (rat  of  U)is  uvmiber  about  on«-^A  die.  Thus,  ow- 
j^/iietA  .part  <^  the  peculation  is  oarried  off  by  tbia  moet  for- 
uud&ble  iustnuaMxt  of  destruotion.  The  nuiaber  of  pwBons 
who  die  in  the  eosrae  of  a  year  ia  estinuit«d  at  tkrw  ihoueand, 
all  of  whom  are  in  the  Teiy  prime  of  life.  To  i^  loaa  of  life 
iQuat  be  added  &e  misery  and  diftreaa  which  i»  introduoed  into 
bmiliee  by  the  loss  of  tiieir  property  in  titta  cases  of  e<aiviotion. 

There  is  bat  little  hope  for  Madagascar  while  this  B?st«m 
prevails ;  nor  is  there  any  hope  of  its  being  rooted  out  undl  the 
people  are  enliglitened  on  tJte  nature  and  operation  of  physical 
laws,  afid  tlieir  hearts  affected  by  die  Word  of  God.  Being 
ignorant  of  a  God  of  Providence,  the  people  ascribe  eveiything 
to  the  isflaence  of  charms,  whioh  are  invented  by  themselves, 
and  which  are  believed  to  ^wduce  all  tte  ^eots  witnessed.  To 
UiiB  is  added  the  infallibility  of  divination,  by  whioh  the  charms 
are  decided,  and  tiie  saperetttious  belief  in  some  mysterious 
fCfw^e,  whose  wiU  is  ascertained  by  the  operation  of  the 
divines  art 

Bespedjng  the  religion  of  tlie  MalagBfTf,  it  appears  that, 
while  they  speak  of  God,  and  s<MaetimBB  af^aal  to  Him,  they 
are  totally  ignorant  of  Kis  diaraoter.  The  term  nsed  to 
express  tJie  idea  of  the  Deity  means  nohlc^  or  fragrant^  or 
the  &^;raat  prince ;  and  by  this  is  meant  mty  saperior  genius 
or  influenca  Whatever  is  new,  useful,  or  extraordinaiy,  is 
ealled  Ood ;  henoe,  both  natural  and  artificial  objects  are  con- 
radered  deities.  King  Badoma  is  stud  to  have  amused  himself 
daring  a  thunder-storm,  by  firing  off  some  cannons.  Wbea  the 
Britd^  Agent,  Mr.  Hastie,  inquired  of  him  tJie  reason  for  so 
doing,  the  king  readied,  "  Oh  !  we  are  asawning  one  another 
— botii  of  us  are  gods.  God  above  is  speaking  by  his  thunder 
and  lightning,  and  I  am  replying  by  my  powder  and  cannon," 

TbB  uumher  of  idob  in  Madagasoar  is  ybcj  great,  and  are  <^ 
two  classes,  national  and  household.  There  is  no  regular  order 
(d  priests,  nor  are  any  altars  or  temples  met  with  in  any  part 
of  Uie  country.  Th«e  are,  however,  numerous  idol  keepers, 
whose  office  is  hereditary,  and  considered  vary  honourable.  To 
th«se  keepers  application  must  be  made  by  any  person  desiring 
to  consult  the  idol  or  present  an  offering.  No  jniblio  worship  is 
offered  to  t^enational  idols,  but  the  respect  paid  to  tiiem,  and 
8  2 
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the  estaiiiAte  formed  <£  thur  powers,  veil  deaervee  the  name  of 
idol&tiy.  Mr.  EUia  gives  the  folloirimg  aeconut  of  the  idda, 
taken  from  the  'writings  of  a  native  : — "  The  idob  are  called 
gods,  prayed  ti^  praiaed,  thuiked,  highly  regarded,  hononred, 
and  lifted  np.  Tlxey  are  amd  to  be  that  which  causes  to  liv^ 
and  canses  to  die,  and  are  mippoeed  to  see  the  future,  the  paa^ 
and  the  present,  and  to  be  able  to  cast  down  Uie  lltundeibol^ 
pour  down  the  hail,  to  remove  diaessee,  and  inflict  cnrse%  and 
to  assemble  the  snake  tribe  against  all  who  calumniate  them.  It 
is  said,  also,  that  their  calumniators  are  strangled  by  them. 
They  are  oalled  means  of  life,  and  are  kept  in  boxea"  Such 
being  the  supposed  power  of  the  idol,  we  cannot  be  surprised 
that  much  superstition  is  practised  towards  them.  The  mck 
apply  to  them  for  cure^  and  the  people  in  general  look  to  them 
for  deliveranoe  from  evil,  and  supplicate  them  for  what  is  good 
No  stranger  is  permitted  to  enter  the  honses  in  which  tlie  idoU 
are  kept^  and  henoe  it  is  difficult  to  say  of  what  th^  are  com- 
posed, or  what  is  their  general  appearance.  One  seen  by  Mr. 
Jefferiee,  at  Ambohemauga,  was  a  piece  of  wood  cut  into  a 
Tough  imitation  of  the  human  figure.  When  canied  in  public, 
the  idol  is  borne  by  one  person,  and  is  affixed  to  a  pole  for  the 
convenience  of  the  bearer,  and  for  the  purpose  of  makiiig  an 
imprestdon  on  the  awe-struck  multituda  They  are  also  earned 
with  the  army  whenever  it  goes  on  any  distant  expeditioa 
When  the  national  idols  are  thus  carried  about,  all  persons  are 
strictly  forbidden  to  look  upon  them ;  and  that  no  one  may 
inadvertently  do  s(^  a  man  goes  in  &ont  wi&  a  horn,  and  bi<b 
the  people  turn  out  of  the  path.  The  national  idols,  of  which 
there  are  fifteen,  are  sanctified  by  the  keepers,  who  pour  castor- 
oil  upon  them  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

Besides  the  national  divinitiee,  the  Malagasy  worship  hotue- 
hold  gods.  These  are  generally  mere  blocks  of  wood,  without 
any  pretension  to  a  human  shape.  Mere  fancy  or  accidrait  <dtai 
determines  what  forms  they  are  made  to  assume.  Every  petsoa 
chooses  hie  own  idol,  and  they  ere  made  to  order  by  the  idol- 
Mr.  Ellis,  speaking  of  the  objects  of  reverence  or  worship, 
says,  "  There  is  generally  a  wide,  open  apace  in  the  centre  of 
eveiy  village  of  any  size ;  and  in  the  space  in  front  of  ereiy 
house  there  were  several  pieces  of  wood,  about  eight  or  niM 
feet  high,  cut  smooth,  and  square  at  the  base,  but  spreading 
into  two  or  three  branches  at  about  five  feet  from  the  ground, 
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and  giadaall^  tapering  to  &  point.  These,  I  waa  told,  were 
objects  of  worship ;  iu  fact,  Hie  idols  of  tha  village.  They 
Beemed  to  hare  been  shaped  and  smoothed  with  care,  but  were 
now  in  a  state  of  decay.  In  the  same  place  was  a  lai^  basaltic 
stone  of  a  priaioatic  form,  standing  five  feet  out  of  the  ground, 
and  near  it  a  smooth,  rouad  stone  of  the  same  substance,  and 
aboTtt  the  size  of  a  man's  head.  My  informant  told  me  that 
prayers,  at  certain  timea,  were  offered  to  the  tall  stone,  and 
blood  sprinkled  and  &t  burned  upon  the  other." 

Such  is  Madagascar.  Wliat  a  field  for  missionaFy  entorpriee  I 
D^iaded  though  the  people  may  be,  the  Gospel  is  able  to  raise 
them,  has  raised  some,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  sanguinary 
proceedings  of  the  late  Queen,  by  this  time  Madagascar  would 
have  presented  a  spectacle  similar  to  such  as  is  seen  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands.  The  success  of  the  Gospel  under  the  most 
disadvantageous  circumstances,  and  the  constancy  of  the 
Christian  converts  amidst  the  most  heartleas  persecutions, 
warrants  auoh  a  conclusion. 

The  Histobt  of  Misbionakt  Opeoations  ra  Madaoascab. 

The  London  Missionast  Socitft  claims  the  honour  of 
having  introduced  the  Gospel  into  Madagascar.  In  1818,  a 
mission  was  commenced  under  the  auspices  of  Kadama,  the 
king  of  the  Hova  tribe.  About  this  time  the  British  Govern- 
ment concluded  a  treaty  with  the  king  for  the  suppression  of 
the  slave-trade,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  Engli^  subjecte. 
This  treaty  was  fioally  ratified  in  1820,  and  then  the  mission- 
aries proceeded  to  the  capital,  and  were  cordially  welcomed  by 
the  king. 

After  the  missionaries  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the 
Malagasy  language,  they  reduced  it  to  writing,  arranged  a 
grammar,  prepared  boolM  of  elementary  instructiou,  and  trans- 
lated the  Scriptures  into  the  native  tongue. 

In  the  space  of  ten  years  after  the  settlement  of  the  mission- 
aries in  the  capital,  nearly  15,000  natives  had  learned  to  read  ; 
a  large  number  had,  in  addition  to  this,  learned  to  write ;  and 
a  few  had  made  some  proficiency  in  the  English  language. 
Many  made  an  open  profession  of  Christianit;.  Large  congre- 
gations were  formed  ;  two  printing  presses  were  kept  fully  at 
work ;  and  nearly  1,500  youths  had  been  taught  some  useftd 
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nn&rtniiaMy  tw  the  missionaries  and  thnr  caune,  Radama 
died  in  1828.  Before  bis  death  he  had  nominated  ae  his  sne- 
oeflBor  Frinoe  Sakatobe^  the  eldest  son  c^  Badftoia's  eldest 
sinter.  This  young  prioce  ttm  not  allowed  to  reign;  both 
himiiHlf  and  hiH  fa^er  were  MBttsBiiiatMl  cm  the  death  of 
Radama,  and  the  queen,  fianavaloua,  was  raised  to  the  n 
anthority. 

7or  some  time  after  the  aooeasion  of  the  qneen,  the  b 
ariea  were  allowed  to  oarry  on  their  work  numoleetedj  Irat^ 
though  tolerated,  it  noon  Ixwame  evident  that  Christianity  waa 
disliked  hy  the  queen.  The  influence  of  the  idol-keepen  became 
greater  and  greater,  until  at  last  an  open  assault  was  made  on 
the  cause  of  truth. 

In  1885,  the  profession  irf  the  Christian  religiMi  by  any  of 
the  M^i^asy  was  prohibited,  and  a  oommand  given  for  aQ 
Christian  books  to  be  given  np  to  the  government.  For  a  time 
the  missionariee  remained  in  the  capi'taJ  ;  but,  as  the  printing 
|>reeses  were  stopped,  and  the  work  of  preaching  pr^bited, 
they  ultimately  left  the  island,  and  went  to  the  Mauritjus. 

la  1836,  the  queen  sent  ut  embassage  to  England,  to  assure 
Uie  British  government  that  no  change  had  taken  place  in  her 
views  and  feelings  towards  the  Elnglish.  Notwithstanding  this, 
however,  her  policy  respecting  Christianity  remained  the  sam^ 
and  those  who  had  embraced  the  ChrisUan  faith  were  sabjected 
to  examination,  imprisonment,  and  death.  Many  were  com- 
pelled to  take  the  Tangena,  which,  having  been  espedslly 
prepared  for  them  by  their  enemies,  with  a  view  to  cause  tbdr 
death,  proved  fatal  in  almost  every  case. 

Severe  as  was  the  treatment  of  the  Chnatiana,  it  did  not 
prevent  the  native  converts  &om  attaching  themselves  to  tlw 
cause  ot  the  Gospd ;  and,  being  prevented  from  meeting  m 
public  for  worship,  they  retired  to  the  summit  of  a  solitaiy 
mountain,  and,  hid  by  some  fragments  of  rook,  poured  oat 
their  souls  in  prayer  to  the  God  whom  they  had  learned  to  lore^ 
God  gave  them  all  needful  grace,  so  that  when  they  were 
accused  of  ibrsaking  the  religion  of  their,  fetheis,  they  made  > 
bold  confession  of  their  &ith  in  Christ,  and  declared  tbeir 
readiness  to  seal  that  &Jth  with  their  blood. 

The  general  policy  of  the  queen  showed  a  fixed  determination 
to  arrest  the  progreea  of  Chriatjanity  in  the  country,  and,  if 
possibly  to  destroy  it  wherever  it  appeared.  In  fiirtherance  rf 
this  policy,  imprisonment^  slavery,  death,  were  each  iaei,  bat 
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tried  iQ  vauL  Indeed,  the  effect  of  thme  MmgnJnary  pioceed- 
isgs  iras  the  Teiy  reveiiHe  of  That  the  goveiTimetit  intended. 
The  attention  of  all  olaageB  was  thereby  drawn  to  the  Bal]g«ot  of 
religiMi,  the  oonfidenoe  of  many  in  the  powOT  of  their  idota 
greatly  diminished,  and  the  faith  of  those  who  had  embiaced 
Chriatiamty  waa  the  rather  oonfinned  than  weakened  b^  the 
Beveri^  (£  the  oideal  through  whioh  it  was  called  to  paaa 

Up  to  Utia  time  the  pvQoeedinga  of  the  queen  httd  been 
Gon&ted  to  the  native  popi^ation  ;  and,  although  the  profMsina 
of  the  Christian  religion  was  prohibited  to  them,  the  Enropcao 
remdeuts  had  remained  unmideBted.  How,  however,  thia  indirect 
support  of  the  native  ChristianB  must  be  withdrawn.  Durii^ 
the  yetu- 1844,  a  quarrel  arose  betwieen  the  European  reaidnrtH 
and  the  government.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the  govemws  of 
the  UanritiiiB  and  the  isle  of  Bourbon  for  help.  Some  veesels 
of  war  were  despatched  to  Tamatave,  to  endeavour  to  adjust 
the  qtiarreL  Amicable  oonferenoe  was  first  tried,  and  foiled. 
Force  was  next  resorted  to.  In  the  attack  upon  tiie  tdace, 
several  English  and  French  fell  These  were  afterwartli  de- 
capitated, and  their  heada  placed  upon  poles  in  &ont  of  Ihe 
fortifications  which  had  been  assailed.  They  remuned  ex^msed 
in.  this  place  until  the  renewal  of  friendly  intercourse  in  1654. 
Uuch  bitter  feeling  was  called  forth  1^  this  attack,  and  all 
intercourse  between  Madagasoar  and  the  Eun^tean  natioas  was 
cnt  off  for  a  period  of  eight  years. 

About  two  years  after  this  rupture,  the  queen's  sob,  tben 
seventeen  years  of  age,  renounoed  the  soperstition  of  bis 
countiy,  and  declared  hims^  a  Christian.  'Hiis,  as  might  be 
expected,  was  veiy  offensive  to  the  queen,  and  did  mut^  to 
embitter  her  against  Christianity.  It  has  been  thought  that 
this  (drcnmstanoe  tended  to  hasten  and  deepen  the  fearful  perse- 
cution of  the  Christiana  whioh  broke  out  in  the  year  1849. 
During  thia  persecutiou  more  than  9,000  persons  suffered  death. 
It  was  altogether  a  time  of  the  severest  tnal ;  yet  the  majority 
of  those  who  had  embraced  the  Gospel  remained  &ithM  even 
unto  death,  cheerfully  laying  down  their  Uves  rather  Hum 
renoonoe  the  Saviour. 

Some  idea  of  the  natore  and  racte&t  of  this  peniecutioQ  may 
be  g^ned  from  the  fkot  that,  at  one  time,  and  in  one  places 
37  persons,  who  had  explained  or  preached  the  Word,  were 
rednced  to  slavery,  with  their  wives  and  children;  4S,  who  had 
poaaomnd  Christiaa  booksy  wwe  made  slavey  and  their  proper^ 
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a^zed  i  27,  who  posseased  books,  lutd  had  erplained  them,  were 
lednoed  to  slavery;  6,  with  i^hom  thin  was  a  second  offence, 
w«re  impruoaed ;  2,055  had  been  convicted  in  a  £ne  ;  18  bad 
been  put  to  death,  14  of  whom  had  been  hurled  from  a  steep 
Tock,  and  i  burnt  alive. 

This  peraecutian,  like  the  prerioos  one,  helped  rather  ihaa 
hindered  the  cause  of  truth.  In  the  first  place,  it  directed  the 
attention  of  the  people  to  the  subject  irf  Christianity,  vhile  the 
constsnoy  of  thoee  who  suffered,  led  maay  to  make  an  open 
profession  of  the  GospeL 

Up  to  the  year  1853,  when  Mr.  TUljn  visited  Madagascar,  t}ie 
laws  against  tiie  Christian  religion  were  not  repealed,  and  some 
were  often  enforced.  Yet,  notwithstanding,  it  had  neith^  died 
out  nor  become  corrupted.  Referring  to  ^is  subject,  Mr.  Ellis 
■ays  : — "  So  &x  as  nLy  opportunities  of  observing  it  hove  ex- 
tended, the  religion  c^  the  present  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
past,  and  ap^ieats  to  be  sincere  and  satdafactory — a  religion 
derived  simply  and  solely  fifom  the  teaching  of  God's  holy 
Word,  unfolded,  applied,  and  sustained  by  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  Under  this  Divine  influence,  it  appears  to  have 
attained  a  measure  of  development  that  is  truly  marvellona 
That  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  this  alone  appears  &om  the  fact  that 
a  lat^  number  of  those  who  have  suffered  became  Cbristiaos 
after  the  last  mMsiouaiy  bad  left  tJie  country." 

The  Queen  died  in  July,  1861,  and  the  Pnnce  Boyal  ascended 
the  thrtme  under  the  title  of  Radama  II.  Immediately  upon 
his  accession,  the  kii^  communicated  the  &ct  to  the  gov^nu' 
of  Mauritius,  and  announced  his  intention  of  allowing  all  goods 
to  be  imported  and  exported  free  of  duty.  It  was  abo  notified 
that  an  envoy  might  be  sent  to  congratulate  the  king  upon  hiii 
accession.  From  the  official  report  of  this  embassage,  it  appeals 
that  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  was  carried  on  until  the 
queen's  death,  and  when  the  king  ascended  the  throne  there 
were  many  peiwins  in  bondage.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
king  was  to  "set  these  oaptlvee  free."  He  also  enoouraged 
those  who  made  a  profession  of  the  QospeL  A  school  was 
established  under  his  special  patronage,  and  everything  done  to 
aid  the  cause  of  education.  His  anxiety  for  the  extensiou  of 
religion  is  shown  in  the  message  he  sent  to  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society.  A  letter  was  received  by  Mr.  Ellis,  in  July, 
1861,  from  some  native  Christiana,  in  which  they  say  the  kii^ 
said,  "  Write  to  our  fiiends  in  London,  and  say  Badama  IL 
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reigns  j  and  sa;  that  wboeover  iriehes  to  come  up  con  come." 
The  writen  oontinue  : — "  Bring  ail  the  Bibles  and  tracts  with 
jou,  for  we  long  to  see  your  fiice,  if  it  be  the  will  of  God  I  " 

Mr.  Kllia  arrived  at  Madagaaear  in  the  spring  of  1862  ;  and, 
on  the  Slat  May,  left  Tamat&Te  for  ^e  capital  When  about 
thir^  miles  &(nn  that  place,  he  vea  met  by  a  lai^e  number  of 
ChriBtianB  from  AntaoanariTO.  They  were  accompanied  by  two 
pastors,  and  had  been  sent  by  the  Churches  to  bid  him  welcom€v 
to  assure  him  of  the  joy  which  his  arriTal  would  produce,  and 
to  bear  him  company  to  the  oapitaL 

When  Mr.  Ellis  arrived,  he  was  received  most  cordially  both 
by  the  people  and  the  court  Hia  interview  with  the  king  and 
nobles  was  of  the  most  gratifying  nature,  and  his  house  was 
thronged  for  more  than  a  week  with  Christian  friends  from 
different  parts  of  the  country. 

Speaking  of  the  religious  condition  of  the  people,  Mr.  Ellis 
aays : — "  The  chief  disappointment  the  people  feel  arises  &om 
my  having  no  copies  of  Ae  Scriptures.  They  had  learned  by 
my  letters  from  Mauritius  that  I  was  coming  alone,  and  that 
the  missionaries  were  to  follow ;  but  they  espected,  and  moet 
Qigently  do  they  need,  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  some  entire 
congr^ationB  there  is  not  a  copy,  aud  ^ej  only  hear  them  read 
when  a  miaister  or  friend  from  the  capital  comes  to  them ;  and 
yet  their  feith  is  simple,  scriptural,  and  firm,  No  deviation  in 
their  teaching  or  belief  &om  the  great  essential  truths  of  the 
Gospel  j  no  visionary  or  erratic  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  which  seems  to  be  with  them  a  simple,  sincere,  eatnest^ 
personal  concern. 

"  I  have  been  two  Sabbaths  in  the  capital,  fmd  hare  attended 
two  of  their  places  of  woiship.  At  Andak^y  more  than  1,500 
vere  present^  and  scarcely  fewer  at  Amparimbi.  These  places 
vere  filled  soon  ailer  daybreak  on  Sunday,  aud  continued 
crowded,  witli  not  more  than  an  interval  of  a  couple  of  hours, 
till  five  in  the  afWnoon  ;  not,  indeed,  with  the  same  audience, 
but  with  successive  oongregations." 

The  king  was  exceeding^  pleased  to  see  Mr.  EUis,  and  gave 
him  permission  to  hold  Divine  service  in  his  hous& 

Mr.  E!Uis  applied  for  and  obtained  the  ground  on  which  the 
school-house  and  printing  establishment  formerly  stood,  both 
houses  having  been  burnt  during  the  persecution  under  the  late 
queen. 

While  at  Taugrariro,  Mr.  Ellis  had  the  satis&ctioa  of  finding 
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&a.t  ChriBtdanit^  vas  not  confined  to  that  [daoe,  bat  tbai  Ae 
seeds  of  Divine  tnith,  which  had  been  Bcattered  b^  perBecntion, 
had  taken  root,  and  borne '  frnit  in  places  very  &r  (Katstit, 
Thne,  in  the  Beteileo  conntty,  two  hnndred  nnlea  &om  tlie 
capital,  there  were  hondreda  of  Christiaiis ;  at  Vinerongo  ttwM 
were  many  who  desired  to  be  inatmcted  in  tJte  troths  <tf  tiie 
Goapel ;  and  on  the  East  Coast,  in  the  southern  part  of  t)w 
island,  many  of  the  inhabitants  had  embraced  the  &teh,  through 
tlie  instnunentality  of  some  Hova  militaiy  officers. 

At  this  time  it  might  truly  be  Hud,  "TheharTeRtisplenteon^ 
but  the  laboureiB  are  few,"  for  eveiywhere  the  people  called  for 
teachers.  To  meet  this  want  the  London  Missioiiary  Sod^ 
sent  out  six  agents,  who  arrived  in  September,  1863. 

Referring  to  the  native  Christiftn^  Mr.  VAMh  says  ; — "I  hear 
of  scarcely  any  defections  among  Uiem  from  the  integrity  aod 
parity  of  the  Goipel,  or  any  abatement  in  their  zeal  and  eanest- 
nesa  in  bringing  otjiers  to  Christ.  Th«r  nambers  continue  to 
increase,  and  the  most  marvellous  and  gratifying  scconstB  ue 
received  &om  distant  provinces.  I  am  informed  that  there  ue 
hundreds  of  believers  in  the  Betsileo  conntry,  two  hundred 
miles  from  the  capital,  and  in  the  Kpoo  to  which  some  of  Uw 
eariier  Christians  were  banished.  They  carried  and  soattered 
tlie  pretdous  seed  of  t^e  Word,  and  a  wide  and  glorious  harreet 
invites  the  reapers  to  the  field." 

On  another  occasion,  Mr.  Ellis  writes  : — "  I  went  with  the 
missionaries  to  the  morning  service  at  Ambaribe^  where  a  vast 
nnmber  partook  of  the  ordinance  of  the  liord's  Supper.  WhM 
the  UBual  congr^ation  had  dispersed,  others  floiAed  in  and 
nearly  filled  ^  chapel,  silentiy  seating  themselves  on  the 
matted  floor.  There  appeared  to  be  about  eight  handled. 
Great  part  of  them  were  neatly,  some  of  them  tastefully  dreaed 
in  clean  European  or  native  dresses,  and  their  calm,  qme<^ 
cheerful  aspect  was  deeply  afiecting.  More  than  once  during 
the  eervioe  I  was  almost  overcome  by  my  feelings,  especially 
when  I  reflected  that  little  more  than  thirty  years  before  then 
was  not  a  single  believer  in  Christ — scarcely  a  single  heater  of 
Hia  Gospel  The  missionaries  were  all  mnch  afiected,  and  wd 
they  never  expected  to  witness  such  a  sight  in  Mada^aoar,  and 
that  the^  had  nevor  »een  so  many  eommvaneantt  logtiier  *" 
England.  An  address  was  given  at  the  doee  hy  one  of  the 
pastors  of  Analakely,  and  one  of  the  pastors  of  Amboton(A^g> 
closed  with  prayer." 
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The  increafflng  number  of  attendants  upon  public  worship 
rendered  it  necessEuy  that  capacious  and  durable  edifices  should 
be  erected  in  the  capital  To  supply  this  want,  an  appeal  was 
made  to.  the  christjana  in  England  for  the  fiinds,  and  application 
-waa  made  to  the  Hng  to  grant  sites  for  tliese  chtuxhes.  The 
spota  chosen  were  those  on  whicb  the  cbrifitians  had  suffered 
^ath  dming  the  twenty-six  years  of  peraecution.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  erect  on  these  aitee  memorial  churches,  which  would  at 
once  serre  as  fitting  places  for  the  worship  of  Ood,  and  per- 
petuate throng  Aitin^  Qmee  the  memory  of  the  constancy  and 
&ith  of  those  who  "counted  not  their  Kres  dear  unto  them- 
selves," so  that  they  might  testify  of  the  grace  of  God, 

The  proposal  pleased  the  king,  and  ne  immediatdy  gave 
orders  that  the  pieces  of  land  should  be  reeerred  for  that 
special  purpose.  The  hing  has  faithfully  ftilfilled  his  promise, 
and  has  signed  the  necessary  documents  for  securing  these  sites 
in  perpetuity  for  the  native  cburobes  in  connexion  with  the 
Loudon  Missionary  Society,  Up  to  the  month  of  May,  1863, 
9,000?.  had  been  subBCribed  towtirds  the  noble  object,  and  Mr. 
James  Cameron,  who  had  the  honour  of  introducing  Christianity 
and  the  arts  of  ciTiH^tion  into  Madagascar  under  Radaroa  I.,. 
was  sent  to  superintend  the  erection  of  these  memoiM 
(lurches. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  reopening  of  Madagascar 
to  the  missionaiy,  attracted  the  attention  of  sevei^  bodies  of 
christians.  In  July,  1863,  the  bishop  of  Mauritius  visited  tlte 
island,  as  the  representative  of  the  Church  Missionaiy  Society, 
and  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  The  object  of 
the  bidiop  in  visiting  the  island  was  to  gain  some  personal 
knowledge  of  the  work  which  was  being  carried  on,  and  to 
make  some  arrangements  whereby  the  Church  of  England  could 
enter  this  interesting  field  of  labour  without  inter^ring  with 
tliat  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  The  bishop  had  several 
interviews  with  Mr.  Ellis,  and  it  was  mutually  agreed  that  in 
any  efforts  made  by  the  Societies  which  the  bishop  represented, 
the  agents  which  might  be  sent  should  occupy  some  of  the  wide 
fields  of  ignorance  and  heathenism  yet  uncultivated.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Church  Missionary  Society  sent  two  missionaries  to 
Madagascar,  and  the  Soinety  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
adopt«d  a  Resolution  to  the  same  effect. 

Keferring  to  tiat  visits  the  Bishop  says  : — 

"  I  think  I  may  say  with  truth  that  I  waa  never  more  im- 
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pressed  in  my  life  with  anything  than  I  waa  at  witnessing  the 
reeulta  occaaioned  by  the  spread  of  chrietjan  truth  in  Hada- 
gttaoar.  It  is  my  firm  opinion  that  it  is  impoBBible  for  any  one 
to  feel  tlie  full  fc»>ce  of  this  impresmon  unless  he  has  witnessed 
and  studied  it  himself  The  effect  of  christian  teaching  in 
Madagascar  struck  me  as  poaseeaing  a  most  remarkable  cha- 
racter ;  and  it  was  first  introduced  to  my  mind  in  this  manner : 
— I  waa  reqaest«d  to  attend  a  Meeting  of  some  of  the  nativea 
I  said  I  would  do  so  if  I  could ;  but  tiie  heat  of  the  season  was 
so  great,  that  I  could  not  remain  on  shores  and  was  compelled 
to  go  back  to  the  ship.  I  there  received  a  letter  addressed  to 
me  as  '  The  Bishop  of  Mauritius,  our  beloved  brother  on  board 
the  ship,'  expressive  of  the  duistianB'  regret  at  my  inabilit?  to 
be  amongst  them  on  the  occasion  to  which  I  had  been  invited, 
and  requesting  me  to  attend  in  the  evening.  As  regards  Tama- 
tave,  my  impreeaion  is,  that  it  must  be  one  of  the  worst  places 
npon  the  fiu»  of  the  earth.  The  outward  indications  of  vice  and 
iniquity  there  witnessed  are  dreadful  in  the  extreme.  But^  in 
oomplianoe  with  the  request  just  alluded  to,  I  went  on  shore  in 
tlie  evening  and  found  more  than  a  hundred  persons  met  toge- 
ther to  receive  m&  They  listened  most  attentively  to  the 
Word  of  God,  and  their  paying  and  singing  were  of  the  most 
fervent  character.  They  expressed  great  pleasure  at  seeing  me, 
and  intimated  their  earnest  desire  to  have  christiaa  teachers 
sent  amongst  them. 

"In  the  capital,  and  in  ite  immediate  neighbourhood,  I  was 
struck  by  yet  more  sterling  proo&  of  the  abiding  power  of 
God's  Word ;  for,  in  spite  of  tie  cruel  persecution  of  the  late 
Qneen,  there  are  at  this  hour  many  thousands  more  of  c^ienly- 
pronounced  chriatiana  than  there  were  known  to  be  at  the 
ejection  of  the  nusaionariea  in  1845.  I  met  with  many 
christians  who  appeared  to  have  had  the  truth  brought  to  their 
knowledge  in  a  very  special  and  striking  manner.  Some  ot 
these  I  particularly  questioned.  One  of  ^etn  had  been  tanght 
Christianity  by  a  Hova  mother :  she  had  been  seized,  im- 
prisoned, and  had,  almost  miraculously,  escaped  :  seized  again, 
she  was  again  imprisoned,  and  put  to  death  with  horrible 
tortnre.  A  comrade,  anxious  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to 
oblige  and  assist  her  in  her  persecutions,  discovered  that  it  was 
the  mistress  of  the  family  who  had  taught  her,  and  this  Utter 
was,  in  consequence,  sold  into  slavery.  What  became  of  her 
afterwards  he  never  knew. 
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"AjTiTing  on  the  heighta  of  Antanajmrivo,  I  never  saw 
sceaeiy  more  beantdfiil  than  yna  there  spread  out  before  me. 
In  the  dwelling  occupied  by  the  0«aetal  and  myself  we  over- 
looked the  whole  of  the  oity.  ISi.  Ellis,  irho  -waa  present  at 
one  at  the  meetings  held  there,  sud  there  must  have  been  at 
kast  15,000  persons  present.  I  never  saw  anything  like  the 
fervoor  I  there  witne^ed.  I  shortly  afterwards  addressed  tbe 
pei^le,  when  from  1,000  to  1,400  pereons  were  present — a 
mighty  crowd  pressing  ua  in  upon  all  sides.  Whilst  I  addressed 
them,  a  kind  of  electric  feeling  seemed  to  possess  and  pervade 
the  whole  assembly.  I  spoke  to  them  of  the  fulness  of  the 
blessing  of  the  Qoepel  of  Christ  The  £ev.  Mr.  Kllia  inter- 
preted my  observations,  and  their  eifect  so  gratified  me  that  I 
recalled  Uiose  lines — 

*  In  ho);  pIemdim  let  the  day 
In  holy  MTToor  p*M  amyl 

"  Numbers,  no  doubt^  merely  go  to  such  reunions  as  a  pas- 
tdme,  tor  the  purpose  of  speuding  an  hour  or  two.  Mr.  Ellis 
commences  his  services  early,  aud  concludes  them  at  eleven  a.m. 
To  see  the  people  awarm  along  the  streets  produces  much  the 
eKct  (rf  a  swarm  of  bees  around  a  beehive.  My  firm  impres- 
sion is,  that  it  is  not  of  the  leant  use  to  attempt  to  spread  the 
Soiban  Catholic  religion  in  Madagascar.  One  of  the  Homan 
Catholic  priesthood  whom  I  met  there  observed  to  me  that  one 
might  just  as  well  attempt  to  cut  a  rock  with  a  razor  as  attempt 
to  make  Homan  Catholics  of  the  Malagasy.  On  my  way  down 
from  the  capital  to  Xamatave,  I  asked  Mx.  Ellis  if  he  was  pre- 
pared to  undertake  the  immediate  responsibility  of  conducting 
the  misdon.  He  unhesitatingly  replied,  'Yes.'  He  stated 
that  the  whole  coast  was  open ;  tliat  missionaries  were  on  their 
way  out ;  and  that  everything  was  ready  for  missionary  labour, 
ev^en  to  the  very  centre  of  Aatananarivo.  Some  of  the  first 
and  moat  infiuential  young  men  in  the  island  are  studying 
under  Mr.  Ellis's  instructions,  and  one  of  the  highest  officen  in 
the  army  has  learned  his  ABC  under  his  care,  almost  in  a 
single  lesson :  he  had  been  regularly  put  through  his  lesson,  and 
very  speetUIy  learned  it 

"  We  paid  a  visit  to  the  four  villages  in  which  the  christian 
martyrs  had  been  sacrificed.  The  bones  of  some  of  the  martyrs 
still  remain  where  they  fell,  but  Mr.  Ellis  did  not  wish  to 
remove  them  for  Christian  burial  until  the  misaionaries  should 
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ftnire,  And  in  this  I  faOy  concnired.  Let  HJr.  EUia  aaj  wliat 
ma  the  efiect  produced  apou  him,  and  upon  the  Malaguy 
phrutiana,  by  the  light  of  this  spectacla  We  pa«eed  by  Bpota 
vhece  their  bletudied  remains  atill  lay,  ever  aince  1858 ;  the 
nuutyn  having  been  preoijntated  down  a  height  of  at  leaat 
seventy  perpendicular  feet :  tiiei-e,  striking  against  projectang 
rocks,  they  had  roiled  dovn  a  farther  descent  (^  at  least  £fly 
feet.  Those  surviving  relatives  or  friends  vbo  had  been  aUe  to 
obtutn  the  permission  to  do  so  had  removed  some  of  these 
melancholy  remains ;  but  the  bodies  of  several  of  the  martyi^ 
on  being  hurled  from  the  precipice,  had  been  arrested  in  tbeir 
descent  by  the  wide-spreading  branch^a  of  beech-t2«ee  plaited 
tiieie  by  Elngliah  missionarieB  numy  years  previoufily ;  and  evi- 
dences atill  exist  of  this  fearful  terminatinn  of  their  lingering 
i^oniea,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  according  to  them  the  last 
tc^ens  of  req)eot  claJmed  by  onr  conuncn  humanity.  Our 
attention  was  agun  directed  to  another  spot,  at  which  fonr 
Malagasy  nobles  had  been  burnt  at  tJie  stake  for  their  profes- 
sion of  Christianity ;  and  these  spots  could  all  be  seen  from  the 
palace  of  the  late  Queen ;  or,  if  they  could  not  be  seen,  or  if 
the  Queen  was  unable  personally  to  assure  herself  of  the  literal 
execution  of  her  orud  decrees,  special  officers  were  de^iatched 
to  witness  the  same,  and  to  report  the  fact  to  the  Queen.  She 
would  not,  she  dedared,  rest  satisfied  until  she  had  ujoooted 
every  christian  in  her  dominions.  '  These  christians,'  it  was 
her  habit  to  say,  '  will  not  cease  singing  tbeir  hymns  until 
their  heads  are  out  off !'  When  I  heard  that  remark  repeated, 
I  said  that  chmtians  would  not  ceaae  singing  until  th^  had 
reached  their  home  in  heaven !  Kum^^ins  cases  of  dnadfiil 
persecntirai — the  ordeal  of  the  Tangena  and  other  poiaonous 
procesaee — ^were  brought  to  my  notice." 

Effiirta  were  also  made  to  form  a  new  Society,  under  the 
lughest  ecclesiastical  patronage,  having  for  its  q)e(^  object  the 
sending  out  of  a  bishop  and  dx  misdonary  clergymen  to  Mada- 
gascar, whose  labours  should  not  be  confined  to  the  spats 
unoccnpied,  but  that  tJiey  should  make  the  capita  itself  the 
centre  and  basis  of  openitiona  The  Norwegian  Missionary 
Booiety  also  commnnicated  with  the  direct<»«  of  the  Loudon 
Mtssionai;  Society,  and  asked  permissioa  to  oommenoe  an  inde- 
pendent operation,  and  begged  them  to  p<nnt  out  some  suitable 
spot  where  a  mission  might  be  founded. 

The  Boman  Catholic  Church  took  advantage  of  tlie  c^anii^ 
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(^  Madayscar,  nnd  sent  a  Jaxgo  fttrty  of  labooren  to  the 
capitaL  According  to  the  "  Annals  of  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith,"  there  irere  ux  missionary  priesta,  five  brother  awistant^ 
and  three  Sisten  of  St.  Joti^ih,  residing  there  at  t^e  close  of 
the  year  1862.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  these  peisons  van 
not  oonteat  aimply  to  propagate  their  faith,  but  sought  to 
hinder  the  work  of  the  Proteatant  miaaionariea  by  charging  Mr. 
Ellis  "  boUi  with  motiven  and  cooduot  not  only  dishcatourable 
snd'low,  but  grossly  immoral" 

In  1864  Hadama  II.  -waa  assassinated ;  and  for  a  time  it  was 
fentfod  that  the  good  work  vhicb  had  been  recommenced  would 
be  put  a  rtop  to.  Sncb,  however,  was  not  the  case.  The  pro- 
vidence of  God  was  mercifully  extended  to  the  in£int  ohnrch, 
and  no  violence  was  dwie  to  tlie  native  christians.  The  mis- 
sionaries  were  also  allowed  to  carry  on  their  labours,  and,  with 
the  exoeptoon  of  some  anxiety,  no  trouble  has  bafelleu  theuL 

The  Committee  of  the  London  Miamonaiy  Society,  in  their 
last  Report  (1864-6],  when  refening  to  Madagascar,  say  : — 

"  With  feelings  of  humble  gratitude  to  God  the  directors  are 
able  to  jH«eent  a  Beport,  brief,  but  highly  encouraging  in  rela- 
tion to  the  country  and  the  Government^  and  no  less  of  the 
state  tatd  prospects  of  the  miamon. 

"Tho  latest  information  received  is  &om  the  Bev.  Bobert 
Toy,  who  has  laboured  in  the  capital  and  the  Burrounding 
ooBntry  since  the  autumn  of  1S62,  and  who  is  ther^ore  a  com.' 
peteot  witness  of  the  several  important  events  that  have  trans- 
pired, including  the  short  reign  of  Radama  IL,  and  the 
elevation  of  his  widow  to  the  throne  of  Madagaaoar.  Mr.  Toy 
vriteB* — 

"  '  Since  the  removal  of  the  late  Prime  Mnister,  oonalderable 
improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  general  state  of  Hie 
oouotiy.  No  new  attempts  to  create  a  revolution  have  been 
made,  and  no  freeh  rumours  respecting  the  resuscitation  of  the 
late  king  have  arisen.  It  is  now  generally  believed  that  the 
jceviooa  ones  were  set  afioat  by  the  authorities  themselves,  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  who  their  reel  friends  were  ;  at  all 
events,  they  seem  to  have  been  well  informed  from  the  first  in 
idiereoce  to  the  principal  parties  implicated.  With  ree^iect  to 
the  parties  oonoemed  in  the  last  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
GoverBment,  they  have  acted,  on  the  whole,  with  very  consi- 
derable forbearance.  With  the  exception  of  eighteeu  persons 
put  to  death,  and  a  few  others  put  in  chains,  a  free  pardon 
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Las  been  granted  to  all,  and  those  in  concealment  have  been 
JnTited  to  retnm  in  good  fiuth  to  their  homes—an  offer  rf 
which,  I  believe,  all  have  availed  themeelves.' 

"  Tranquillity  prevails  generally  throughout  the  country,  sdi^ 
although  both  the  soyereign  and  the  Oovemment  are  avowed^ 
heathen,  they  practicaUy  uphold  the  laim,  and  sanction  reli- 
gious freedom  among  all  classea.  Mr.  Pakenham,  the  Kitish 
Consul,  has  returned  to  the  capital ;  and  in  the  new  treaty  d 
peace  and  unity  betveen  our  Government  and  that  of  Abda- 
gascar,  which  he  has  recently  negotiated,  provision  is  made  {<« 
oivil  and  religious  liberty  both  to  our  countrymen  and  to  the 
native  christians,  which  of  course  our  misaionariea  r^ard  ttitli 
thankfulness  and  satisfootion. 

"  During  the  past  year  the  mission  has  been  both  extended 
and  consolidated.  The  number  of  miBsionaries,  including  onr 
■venerable  Mend  the  Rev.  William  Ellis,  who  have  laboured  in 
the  city  of  Antananarivo,  has  been  eight,  besides  three  lay 
agents,  severally  devoted  to  the  erection  of  the  memorial 
churches,  a  hospital  for  the  sick,  and  the  direction  of  the  press. 
The  medical  and  surgical  skill  of  Dr.  Davidson  has  been  exten- 
sively applied,  and  has  proved  of  incalculable  value  to  mollis 
tndea  of  the  people  labouidng  under  different  forms  of  diseasa 

"  Seven  congregations  have  been  established  in  the  capital, 
the  aggregate  number  of  attendants  being  more  than  five  thoo- 
sand,  and  the  number  of  church  members  exceeding  1,400^ 
The  number  of  hearers  now  stated  applies  to  the  mormog 
service  ;  but  in  the  jiftemoon  there  is  to  some  extent  a  change 
of  persona,  making  at  least  6,000  attendants  during  the  Sabbatb ; 
and  to  these  must  be  added  not  less  probably  than  1,000  mote, 
detained  &om  various  causes  from  public  worship,  making 
about  7,000  professed  christiaus  residing  in  the  cily. 

"  'With  respect  to  my  own  work,'  writes  Mr.  Toy,  'ereiy- 
thing  seems  going  on  as  satia&ctorily  aa  I  could  wish.  During 
the  year  we  have  put  up  a  good  substantial  clay  chapel,  modi 
larger,  and  in  every  respect  better,  than  the  old  one,  which, 
besides  being  too  small,  was  built  so  hastily  as  to  be  scanely 
safe  to  wor^p  in  during  a  heavy  storm.  I  never  miss  a  month 
without  baptimig  several  Last  Sunday  eighteen  were  baptiwd, 
and  seven  more  have  already  given  their  names  for  the  following 
month.  The  number  of  members  now  on  the  Church  book  is 
220,  and  upwards  of  thirty  are  waiting  to  be  admitted. 

"  '  tn  addition  to  the  Church  at  Ambohipotsy,  I  have  nov 
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nnder  my  care  nine  country  ohuroliea.  These  I  continue  to  viBit 
as  often  as  poesible.' 

"  From  tiie  Rev.  WiUiam  Ellis  the  subjoined  gratiiyii^  intel- 
ligence haa  been  received  relatdve  to  the  spread  of  chiistaanity 
in  the  countty  districts  around  the  capital : — 

"  'The  Goepel  is  still  spreading  among  the  villages.  The 
week  before  last  I  preached  at  tJie  opening  of  a  new  chapel  at 
Ilafy — an  ancient,  picturesque,  and  celebrated  royal  village 
once  the  capital  of  Uie  Burrounding  country,  where  not  fever 
than  500  persons  were  present.  The  chapel — which,  including 
the  miiuBter'e  room  and  vestry  under  the  same  roof,  is  nearly 
eighty  feet  long,  and  proportionably  wide — was  built  by  the 
people  themselves,  and  is  one  of  the  neatest  and  best-finished 
plaees  of  worship  I  have  yet  seen  in  Madagascar.' 

"  Not  only  in  the  villages  around  the  metropolis,  and  in  the 
more  distant  parts  of  the  province  of  Imerina,  but  in  districts 
distant  several  days'  journey,  companies  of  christians  are  found 
who,  in  the  dark  days  of  peniecution,  were  driven  into  exile 
to  eecs^  slavery  or  death.  At  the  date  of  Mr.  Ellis's  last 
letter  he  was  about  to  start  for  Fiasarantsoa,  having  received 
an  urgent  requMt  from  a  body  of  christians  there  who  had  never 
seen  an  EngMi  teacher." 

The  Chirrch  Missiooaiy  Society,  and  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel,  have  each  two  missionaries  at  the 
present  time  labouring  in  Madagascar ;  the  former  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Amboanio,  in  the  province  of  Yohemare;  the 
latter  at  Tamatave,  a  seaprat  on  the  eaat  coast. 

Aa  far  as  we  are  able  to  see,  the  missionary  prospects  in 
Madagascar  are^  as  a  whole,  very  mcouraging. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to  take  advantage  of 
these  &v«arable  circumstances,  and  provide  the  ueoessaiy  funds 
for  m(M«  extended  c^rations,  and  to  unite  in  prayer  to  the 
Great  Head  of  the  Church,  that  He  may  raise  up  suitable  agentB 
to  go  forth  to  the  woik  which  remains  to  be  done.  Of  Mada- 
gascar at  the  present  time  it  may  well  be  said,  "The  harvest 
truly  is  {JenteouB,  but  t^e  labourws  are  few." 
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cU>  and  its  popnlstion — l!he  leliAion  of  Ou)  Eindooi — Oatline  of  0u 
Eindoo  MjUiology — Brahma— -Viihiioo,  and  his  arBtora— Sin— !■■ 
ferior  godi — A  iketoh  of  the  hiitorj  of  cwt« — Xbe  Brahmina,  Eatiii, 
Taiijaa,  Badm,  aod  Pariatia-^aste  the  great  obBtacle  to  the  reoep- 
tion  of  the  Qoapel— Tha  literature  of  the  ffindooa,  the  Tedni,  »nd  tSa 
fihuten — The  eari;  iatrodaction  of  ohriBtianitT  into  India— Tli« 
Malabar  ahridiau—The  miHions  of  the  Jesnita,  Fnmdi  Xaiier  u>d 
liii  saooaion — Teatimany  of  Catholie  irriten  to  the  &ilare  of  Bomiall 
miwioiu — Sappreuion  of  the  Jeaoita  br  the  Partagneae — Benewcd 
effort!  of  Boate— Preient  conditioa  of  the  nusuon — "Bm    Dasidi 


India,  or  Hindostan,  occnjneB  a  great  part  of  Southern  Aeu 
Its  general  boaudaries  are,  the  Indus  on  the  west ;  the  Himalsp 
Mountaina  on  the  north  ;  the  Birman  Empire  on  the  east ;  and 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Ba;^  °f  Bengal  on  the  south.  Tbe 
extreme  length  of  Hindostan,  from  north  to  Bonth — ^tJiat  % 
from  the  Himalajn  Mountains  to  Gape  Conunin — is  estimated 
at  nearlj',  if  not  quite,  1,900  miles ;  its  extreme  breadth  at 
1,500  miles. 

The  British  possesions  are  estimated  at  653,000  aquaie 
miles,  with  a  population  of  83,000,000.  Including  the  Britiah 
territories,  and  those  of  tributary  and  allied  powers,  the  entire 
extent  of  Hindostan  is  believed  to  be  1,357,000  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  at  least  181,000,000. 

This  immense  population  is  made  up  of  man^  different  races, 
irith  no  common  tie  but  the  same  religion — Brahminism- 
Twenty  different  languages  are  spoken,  most  of  them  written  in 
B^aratfi  alphabets  of  veiy  diverofied  structure, 
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TeB  BxLIGION  07  THE  HiSDOOS. 


AocordiDg  to  the  writing  of  Ziegenbalg  and  others,  it 
appears  that  the  HindooB  acknowledge  one  Supreme  Qod, 
vhom  they  call  \>y  a  Titriety  of  names.  Of  these  the  chief  is 
Aum.  This  name  ia  regarded  irith  so  mach  awe  by  the  strict 
Hindoos  that  they  will  never  pronounce  it  in  oi^naiy  con- 
versation.  Sometimes  the  name  of  Brdhm  is  substituted  for 
Aum,  at  others  terms  ezpressiTe  of  his  attrlbntes. 

"The  Snpreme  Being,"  says  Ziegenbalg,  "ia  invisible,  in- 
comprehensible, immutable,  and  without  form  or  semblance.  - 
Ko  one  has  ever  seen  him ;  he  is  eternal  TTia  presence  fills 
all  things,  and  all  derive  their  origin  from  him.  He  is  infinite 
in  power,  wisdom,  knowledge,  holiness,  and  truth.  He  is  infi- 
nitely good,  just,  and  merciful.  Ho  has  created  all  things,  pre- 
serves all  things,  and  delights  to  be  in  the  midst  of  men,  to 
conduct  them  to  eternal  happinoss-— a  happiness  which  oonsista 
itt  loving  and  serving  him." 

There  was  a  time  when  this  Supreme  Being  was  adored  by 
the  sages,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  the  saints  of  India. 
Thus  one  says,  "  O  Qod,  before  Z  knew  thee  I  was  in  a  state  of 
agitation ;  but  ever  ance  I  have  known  thee  I  am  at  peaoe 
vithin  myself,  and  now  desire  nothing  but  thee."  Another 
says,  "  O  Sovereign  of  all  beings,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  I 
cannot  hold  thee  in  my  heart.  If  abandoned  by  thee,  fi^>m 
whom  I  derive  existence  and  support,  before  whom  shall  I 
d^lore  my  wretchedness  1  Without  thee  I  cannot  live,  Call 
ni€^  Lord,  that  I  may  come  toward  thee." 

Others  describe  him  as  a  Qod  of  Providence.  "  The  torinise," 
says  one,  "usually  lives  in  the  sea;  but  she  lays  her  eggs  on 
shore,  and,  after  burying  them  in  the  ground,  returns  to  her 
own  element  Her  thoughts,  however,  often  revert  to  her 
e^ ;  th^  reach,  as  a  thread,  as  far  aa  the  place  where  the 
eggs  are  confined.  When  the  young  ones  come  out^  they  follow 
this  imaginary  thread  until  they  readi  their  parent.  Bo  Ood, 
who  has  placed  us  in  this  world,  himself  dwells  in  heaven ; 
yet  he  b^iB  us  constantly  in  his  mind,  which  extends,  like  a 
thread,  even  to  us.  If  we  follow  the  track  which  this  line 
pointe  out  to  us,  we  shall  certainly  find  him." 

From  these  passages — and  many  others  of  a  similar  nature 

might  be  given — ^we  are  led  to  conclude  that,  at  some  remote 

tS 
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time,  India  musk  luive  been  blessed  with  a  mucb  better  clana  of 
religions  teachers  than  she  now  poeseseea 

Wbatever  might  have  been  the  ancient  mode  of  wonhip. 
which  these  aages  observed,  it  is  clear  that  the  £^«hminB  of  the 
present  day  know  of  nothing  so  pure.  Upon  the  pure  doctrines 
of  the  ancient  sages  has  been  ingrafted  a  system  of  idolatiy,  fiiJ 
of  abominations. 

Mr.  Hough,  in  his  "  History  of  Christianity  in  India,"  when 
speaking  of  the  Hindoo  mythology,  says  : — "  The  notion  now 
entertained  in  India  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  that  of  a  pnre 
Spirit,  withont  attributes ;  either  dwelling  alone  in,  TTjn  own 
eternal  solitude,  in  a  state  of  infinite  blessedness,  or  inhabitii^ 
every  creature  that  hath  life,  whether  animal  or  vegetable ;  ao 
that  they  are  to  believe  that  they  see  God  in  everything  and, 

therefore,  that  everything  is  Ood. For  instancy  the 

soul  of  man  is  oont^plated  as  a  portion  of  this  Spirit ;  and  ss 
it  is  thought  to  be  dej^aded,  and  to  contract  defilement  by  iU 
connexion  with  matter,  they  deem  it  the  great  business  of  ti& 
to  emancipate  it  from  the  dominion  of  t£e  senses,  until  ihej 
become  airbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  one  Qod.  The 
persons  who  aspire  to  this  state  of  purity  are  called  Jogee^ 
Sanniasses,  Yoirageee,  and  other  names,  all  intended  to  intimBto 
that  they  are  alike  inaraisible  to  pain  or  pleasure,  being  lost  is 
meditation  upon  the  nuiversal  Spirit" 

The  most  astonishing  austerities  are  practised  by  these  dero- 
teee,  in  order  to  attain  unto  perfection.  Thu%  some  have  been 
known  to  make  a  vow  to  swing  over  a  fire,  with  their  heads 
downwards,  four  hours  a-day  for  a  given  number,  of  yean; 
others,  to  hold  an  arm  erect,  or  cross  both  arms  over  the  head, 
nntil  the  blood  ceased  to  circulate.  They  lose  all  mnscohr 
power,  and  the  limbs  become  so  dead  and  stiff  that  they  canDot 
be  taken  down.  Some  hav^  been  known  to  sit  in  one  postnrt^ 
with  their  leg?  tucked  under  them,  until  they  had  entirely  lott 
the  use  of  the  limbs,  and  had  to  be  carried  about  from  place  to 
place ;  others  have  vowed  never  to  lie  down  to  rast^  and,  to 
prevent  th^n  from  doing  so,  have  worn  an  iron  collar  about  ths 
neck  like  a  large  gridiron.  Such  as  these  alwajys  sleep  leaniif 
against  a  waU.  Some  have  been  known  to  stand  for  a  long 
time  in  the  midst  of  fires  kindled  on  tJie  ground  close  aroond 
them  ;  and  some  have  even  been  known  to  weai:  an  iron  frame 
round  their  loins,  with  small  iron  cups  fixed  upon  it,  in  which 
oil  is  kept  constantly  burning.     Some  have  been  seen  with  a 
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padlock  npoa  &&t  lips,  to  keep  tliem  in  perpetual  ailenoe ; 
otterB,  who  liaTe  voired  to  go  on  pilgrimage  to  a  distance,  will 
either  valk  with  Bandak  filled  with  spikes,  or  meBsure  the  way 
with  the  length  of  their  bodies,  lying  down  and  rising  alter- 
nately. Such  a  case  was  actually  witnessed  by  a  miasionary,  at 
Baraec,  in  the  year  1862.  The  Bame  gentleman  met  one  of 
these  devotees,  who  had  performed  a  jonmiy  of  four  hundred 
and  fifty  ntiles,  by  rolling  himBelf  upon  the  ground.  He  had 
spent  fifteen  months  in  performing  the  task. 

By  such  acta  of  aelf-torture  as  these,  the  epirit  is  anpposed  to 
be  cleooaed  from  the  impurity  of  the  flesh  with  wUoh  it  is 
erameoted.  Wheu  the  soul  has  attained  to  this  state  of  per- 
fection, it  is  supposed  to  be  prepared  to  return  to  the  uniTMSal 
Spirit  whence  it  emanated. 

Th«  Jogew,  and,  indeed,  most  of  the  Hindooa  of  the  present 
day,  beliere  in  the  transmigration  of  the  souL  It  is  supposed 
that,  after  death,  the  soul  ^  man  passes  into  the  body  of  some 
other  creature.  These  transmigrations  are  believ^  to  go  on 
untal  Uie  soul  becomes  sufficiently  purified  for  absorption  into 
the  8a]H«me  Being.  Bpealdng  of  the  efiect  of  this  on  the 
character  of  the  people,  Mr.  Hough  says : — "  Believing  that 
fote  has  doomed  them  to  pass  through  a  certain  number  of 
bodies  before  they  can  attain  the  required  degree  of  perfection, 
tliey  o&xia  feel  veiy  indifferent  about  quitting  their  present 
tabemade.  Of  this  we  have  too  many  instances  in  the  vast 
numbers  who  annually  drown  themselvGH  in  their  difibreut 
rivers  and  weUs,  throw  themselves  under  the  wheels  of  their 
idols'  oars,  and  bum  alive  on  their  husband's  funeral  pyre. 
Suicide  is  a  crime  of  so  frequent  occurrence  that  it  excites  little 
or  no  attention  among  the  Hindoos." 

The  ancient  sages  «f  India  never  admitted  any  representation 
of  the  true  God.  At  the  present  day,  however,  tiie  Hindoos 
regard  the  Jjmgvan  as  an  emblem'  of  the  Supreme  Being 
materiafized  in  tjke  creation.  "  This  impure  symbol,"  aays  Mr. 
Hough,  "  is  worshipped  by  all  classes  ^trough  the  length  and 
breadth  at  India :  it  may,  therefore,  be  r^rded  as  the 
universal  god  of  the  Hindoos.  This  idol  being  most  commonly 
found  in  temples  dedicated  to  Siva,  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
a  representation  of  that  god.  Though  all  castes  reverence  the 
lingum,  yet  there  is  one  class,  o^ed  Linguayits,  especially 
dedioated  to  its  worship.  The  Linguayits  always  wear  a  small 
T.iTignm^  made   of  myatal  or  granite,    suspended  from  their 
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neok,  and  endosed  in  a  Bhrine  of  gold  or  diver.  No  otlwi 
peiBon  ia  ever  allowed  to  see  the  idol,  or  even  to  touch  the 
ahiiue  that  containa  it."  An  iateresting  collection  of  lingumg 
can  be  Been  at  the  ACuBeum  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  and 
also  at  the  India  Mnaeiim,  London. 

The  following  brief  ontline  of  the  Hindoo  mytliology,  vhich 
has  fiupeiseded  the  doctrine  and  adoration  of  the  Bupreme  Qod, 
will,  we  hope,  he  interesting  and  nsefuL  to  teachers.  As  to  the 
creation  of  matter  : — "From  all  eternity  the  uniTerBe  la;  in 
embryo  in  the  unfathomed  mind  of  Brahin.  Darkness  impeoft- 
trable  sbrouded  tlie  whole  until  he  spake,  when  light  beamed 
forth  to  chase  the  nniversal  gloom.  Then  &om  himself  anw 
inert  matter,  wherewith  to  fulfil  his  vast  designs.  'Waten 
flowed  around,  bearing  with  tJiem  prolific  seeds  without  number. 
Then  the  mighty  Kara,  the  Divine  Spirit,  moved  over  their 
Bur&ce,  and  oanaed  the  seeds  to  vegetate.  Agun  Brahm  spake 
the  word,  and  the  waters  produced  an  egg  of  gold,  whence 
issued  the  emblems  of  his  wisdom,  goodness,  power,  under  the 
names  of  BrcSvmah,  Vithnao,  Siva,  the  three  gods  to  whom  all 
subsequent  events  are  attributed." 

Bbahmah  is  the  emblem  of  divine  wisdom.  This  attxibote 
he  was  to  exert  in  ^e  work  of  creation.  "Wlien  he  burst  forth 
from  his  shell,  he  caused  the  canopy  of  the  heaven  to  grow  from 
the  upper  half,  and  the  earth  from  the  lower,  and  Uien  com- 
manded the  firmajoent  to  float  between.  At  his  word,  tiis 
waters  retired  from  the  ground  to  the  cavities  which  he  had 
prepared  for  their  reception,  and  left  the  land  dry.  He  next 
created  man,  casting  him  in  a  divine  mould,  and  depositing  in 
his  breast  an  immortal  soul,  drawn  &om  the  Eternal  Spirit  At 
the  same  time  he  endowed  him  with  consciousness,  while 
pasuon,  gooiiness,  and  dai%n.e3S  met  together  in  his  mind.  His 
body  was  constructed  with  five  senses,  the  medium  of  knowledge 
and  pleasure  to  the  soul  confined  within.  All  other  creatoM 
were  made  for  man's  use  and  enjoyment.  The  creation  finished, 
Brahmoh  reined  dominion  over  every  particle  of  matter, 
causing  it  to  assume  whatever  form  he  pleased. 

Throughout  Hindoston  scarcely  one  temple  is  to  be  fbnnd 
dedicated  to  Brahmah  in  his  individual  character  of  creator ; 
nor  is  there  one  day  in  the  Hindoo  calendar  specially  conse- 
crated to  his  honour.  The  Brahmins,  however,  worship  him 
eyery  morning  at  Bumis^  with  the  cerem<my  df  ablutdon  in  the 
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G<ingefl ;  or,  if  at  a  distance  from  that  riyer,  in  some  sacred 
tank.  Witii  this  exception,  the  adonttioii  of  Bralimali  is 
blffltded  in  that  of  Yishiioo,  in  vhoee  templee  his  ima^^  are  to 
be  found,  vhidi  repreeent  him  in  the  human  form,  with  four 
headu  and  four  arms.  In  one  hand  he  holds  the  Veda,  which  iB 
believed  to  have  issued  from  him  as  the  source  of  leisdom ; 
tmother  hand  holds  a  ladle,  with  which  the  Brahmins  pour 
lustral  water  at  the  performanoe  of  certain  religious  oeremonies; 
the  third  hand  holds  a  roeaiy,  which  is  a  string  of  beads  carried 
by  Brahmins,  Jogeei^  and  other  deroteea,  either  round  the 
neck,  or  coiled  on  the  crown  of  the  head ;  the  fourth  hand 
holds  a  small  brazen  vrasel,  called  a  chatty,  containing  water 
far  ablution,  which  Brahmins  always  use  as  a  preliminary 
essential  to  prayer  or  sacrifice; 

YiBHKOO  is  the  ranblem  of  divine  goodness.  The  Hindoos 
r^ai-d  him  as  their  Saviour,  and  look  to  him  for  preserva- 
tdon  from  't«mporal  harm.  He  is  represented  in  the  human 
£>rm,  and  having  four  arms.  In  one  hand  he  holds  a  whclk- 
shell ;  in  another  a  weapon  resembling  a  quoit.  When  whirled 
by  Viahnoo,  irresistible  fire  is  tnipposed  to  issue  fcom  its  circum- 
t&tence ;  his  third  hand  holds  a  mace,  indicative  of  the  civil 
authori'^  which  he  is  supposed  to  exercise  over  hiunan  afiairs ; 
in  the  fourth  hand  he  holds  a  lotos,  in  allusion  to  the  &ble  of 
Brahmah's  production  from  this  flower. 

Yishnoo  is  often  represented  as  reclining  on  the  coUed  body 
of  the  cobra-capella,  or  hooded  snake,  with  seven  heads, 
whose  hoods,  expanded  over  the  head  of  the  god,  form  a 
GRUOj:^  to  shield  him  from  the  beams  of  the  sun.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  the  cobra-capella  is  deemed  sacred  to  Vishnoo, 
and  treated  with  religious  reverence  by  his  votaries. 

In  order  to  effect  the  purpose  of  his  creation — ^to  deliver 
mankind  from  the  sorrows  of  the  present  life — Yishnoo  is 
supposed  to  ha;ve  appeared  nine  times  on  the  earth,  under 
difierent  ibnus;  and  the  Hindoos  look  for  his  tenth  advent, 
before  the  consummation  of  all  things.  Each  incarnation 
is  called  an  Avatar,  which  means,  a  descent  of  a  god. 

His  first  descent  is  called  Mattya,  a  fish,  which  form  he  is 
supposed  to  have  assumed  when  the  world  was  drowned  by  a 
flood,  in  order  to  preserve  in  a  vessel  a  holy  man  and  his 
&mily,  conmsting  of  himself  and  seven  other  persona  At 
that  timc^  the  Asoors  (devils)  stole  the  Yerda  from  Brahmah 
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while  asloepi  and  threw  it  into  tile  wajaacB ;  but  Mat^%  bron^ 
iu  i^>  again  from  the  deep^ 

His  eeoond  descent  in  called  Koorma,  that  is,  a  tortoiae, 
in  which  form  Tiehnoo  ia  Buppoaed  to  have  taken  the  newlj- 
created  world  upon  his  book,  to  make  it  £nn. 

The  third  deeoent  is  called  Vwraha,  a  boar,  which  fona 
Vishnoo  ia  said  to  have  aaaumed  in  order  to  recover  the  earth 
tcom.  an  tlajm,  where  it  was  eioking  in  mud  and  water  at  one 
of  the  periodical  deetruotionB  of  t£e  world ;  or,  aocwding  to 
another  &iblet  to  raiae  it  from  a  gulf  into  whit^  a  giant  had 
hurled  it.  Tarah^  deeoending  into  the  abyss,  lifted  up  the 
earth  upon  his  tusks,  and  bore  it  aloft  in  the  air. 

The  foor^  Avatar  is  Naranngha,  a  mcotster,  with  a  lion's 
head  and  a  human  body,  which  spmng  in  a  moment  from  a 
pillar  of  stone.  This  form  was  assumed  iu  order  to  destroy  a 
powerful  and  cruel  giant  who  ruled  the  earth  with  a  rod  <i 

The  fifth  descent  was  in  the  form  of  a  dwar^  called  Vamana. 
He  is  alao  called  TrwUsrama,  or  three  steps,  in  alluaion  to  the 
achievement  by  which  he  delivered  the  world  from  the  tyranny 
of  King  Bailee.  Having  performed  a  aignal  aervioe  for  tiw 
giant,  Bailee  desired  hJT"  to  dioose  his  own  reward.  He  onfy 
asked  so  much  earth  as  he  oould  aompass  in  three  strides.  To 
this  the  giant  assented.  Tamana  now  put  out  tme  of  his  1^ 
whereupon  it  increased  iu  length  until  it  stretched  half  over  tin 
earth ;  next^  raising  the  other  le^  it  was  lengthened  to  the 
same  extent,  and  thus  brought  him  bacfe  to  the  spot  whence  he 
started.  He  then  said  to  the  giant,  "  You  see  I  have  compassed 
yonr  dominions  at  two  steps  !  Where  shall  I  take  the  tlurd ) " 
"I  have  no  spot  lefl^"  Bailee  replied,  " but  the  crown  (rf  my 
head.  Tou  must  place  your  foot  there."  Tamana  took  him 
at  his  word,  and  pressed  him  down  into  the  bottomless  pi, 
where  he  was  allowed  to  reign. 

The  sixth  descent  is  called  I'amuoo-rama,  a  priest,  under 
which  form  Yiahnoo  is  said  to  have  destroyed  two  races  d 
infidels,  who  openly  declaimed  against  the  religions  of  Yiahnoo 
and  Siva,  and  all  worship  of  iSole,  and  abstuned  from  eveiy 
sacred  rite. 

The  seventh  descent  was  Soma,  a  prince,  under  which  form 
he  destroyed  the  giant  Bamna,  who  had  ten  heads  and  twenty 

The    eighth    descent  was  sailed    EriahnaA,    who,   though 
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of  the  Tc^al  ^mily  of  Gansa,  ms  Temored  in  infancj'  to  the 
lowly  oottBge  of  a  shepherd,  in  conseqnenoe  of  the  atterajjts  of 
hiB  Dnale,  TfnTinhft,  to  kill  him,  lest  the  in&nt  ehould  take 
poesessioii  <^  his  thione.  EJmaha,  miiming  the  objoot  of  hia 
jaalooqy,  hoped  to  seoora  his  destraddcni  by  aUying  all  the 
in&ntB  in  tiifl  nedghbourhood  j  but  Kri»lmii.li  was  safe  under 
the  owe  of  the  ahspherd,  who  brought  him  up>  In  this  form, 
Vishnoo  is  said  to  have  appeared  in  greater  paw«T  and  glory 
than  on  any  other  oooaaion,  though  he  pawed  through  much 
gnfiering  in  his  tiium.ph. 

The  ninth  descent  is  called  Sudhoo,  a  warrior,  under  which 
form  Yiahnoo  engaged  to  perform  many  wonderM  woi^  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Hie  tenih  descent^  which  is  yet  future,  is  called  Ealii.  In 
thi^  hia  last  incarnation,  Yislmoo  is  expected  to  appear  as 
a  warrior,  with  seven  crowns,  armed  with  a  soimitar,  and 
mounted  on  a  winged  milk-white  horse.  He  is  then  to  judge 
the  world,  to  destroy  the  wicked,  to  coDsnme  with  fire  evil  of 
vmxj  form  and  shade,  and  afterwards  to  introdnoe  a  reign  of 
univeiBal  htdineas  and  peace. 

SiTA,  the  Destroyer,  is  the  emblem  of  divine  power.  He  is 
also  called  the  Regenerator,  because  he  is  said  to  destroy  only 
to  renew.  He  is  represented  by  a  human  figort^  sometimeg 
with  many  heads,  bat  more  frequently  with  only  one.  He  has 
three  eyes,  the  third  being  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead,  and 
pcnnting  up  and  down.  These  eyes  are  supposed  to  represent 
his  omniacdenoe,  and  his  control  over  all  events,  past,  present, 
aod  future.  He  has  four  arms.  In  one  he  holds  a  three- 
pronged  trident.  In  the  aeccmd  he  holds  a  cord,  called  the 
Patha,  with  which  he  is  said  to  bind  and  strangle  the  wicked. 
The  third  arm  b  bent  downwards,  and  the  fourth  upwards ; 
the  former  supposed  to  indicate  his  willingness  to  hear  the 
prayers  of  men,  and  the  latter  his  readiness  to  affiird  protection, 
and  bestow  blessings  upon  his  creatures.  Round  kis  neck  is 
suspended  a  string  of  human  skulls,  indicating  his  power  of 
destraction ;  and  in  his  ears  are  serpents,  emblematic  of  lus 
immortality. 

Besides  these  three  principal  deities,  the  Hindoos  have 
numerous  other  gods  and  goddesseB.  Just  to  mention  a  few  : — > 
Th^  have  Indro,  the  king  of  heaven ;  Qanesha,  the  god  of 
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wiBdom;  Yreekuspaty,  the  god  of  learning;  Dorma-devia,  the 
god  of  Tirtae  ;  Kujns-deva,  the  god  of  love ;  Kartdkeyu,  die 
god  of  irar ;  Agnee,  the  god  of  fire.  Beddee  these,  there  aie 
nomerona  others ;  as,  the  god  of  viiul,  the  god  of  richea,  the 
god  of  medicine,  Eveij  god  ia  supposed  to  have  one  or  more 
wives.  Some  of  these  are  objeete  of  terror  to  the  deluded 
worahippetB ;  and  many  impure  and  abominable  rites  are 
practised  to  propitdato  them. 

The  Hindoos  believe  in  numeroos  demoas,  botli  male  and 
female,  who  are  supposed  to  lead  mankind  into  all  sorte  of 
cmn&  Many  of  these  devils  are  held  to  be  the  spirits  of  men 
and  women  who  hare  committed  suicide^  or  who  died  saddenly, 
eithCT  from  excessive  grie^  or  by  any  anadent.  Such  souls  aie 
supposed  neitlier  to  be  admitted  into  beaven  nor  seat  to  hell, 
but  permitted  to  hover  about^  iii  company  with  devils,  and  to 
exercise  all  their  infernal  influence  over  mankind. 

There  is  another  class  of  persons  held  in  great  esteem  by  the 
Hindoos.  These  they  call  Biihig,  or  prophets.  They  pay 
them  almost  as  much  reverence  as  their  gods.  With,  these 
may  be  classed,  Munoo,  or,  as  It  is  sometimes  spelt,  Menn,  the 
Hindoo  lawgiver.  He  is  r^;arded  as  the  anthor  of  the 
Inatitutea,  a  code  of  laws  lA  high  authority  with  the  HindooK 

Many  things  in  the  universe,  both  animate  and  inanimate, 
are  olijeota  of  a  Hindoo's  adoration.  Rivera,  mountains,  beasts 
of  the  earth,  birds  of  the  air,  and  fishes  of  the  sea,  each  in  tlieir 
turn  supply  objects  of  worship. 

The  reason  which  they  assign  for  this  worship  of  the 
creature  is  that  they  imagine  their  supreme  god  to  be  in 
everything  and  that  his  presence  converts  everything  into 
himself.  If  you  ask  them  why  they  adore  any  of  these 
objects,  the  answer  will  b^  "Because  it  is  Bralim." 

Though  the  Hindoos  often  seem  to  have  little  confdence 
in  their  gods  when  most  in  need  of  their  succour,  still  they 
honour  ^em  at  vast  expense  and  trouble.  Spacious  pagoda^ 
or  temples,  are  erected  to  hold  the  idols ;  and  large  tetabliah- 
ments  are  maintained  to  keep  up  their  daily  worship.  In 
the  niunber  and  costliness  of  the  offerings,  in  the  earnestness  fi 
the  worship,  and  in  the  zeal  manifested  for  their  cause,  the 
Hindoos  put  many  professing  Christians  to  shame, 
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The    People  ;    A    Sketch   of   the   HiffroBT    of 
"  Caste." 

The  Pagan  inhabitants  of  India  are  divided  into  four  gener&l 
olaBsee,  called  castes,  who  are  said  to  have  been  created  b; 
Brahmah  out  of  diSerent  parts  of  his  own  person. 

The  first  of  these  claasea  are  the  Brahming,  who  are  supposed 
to  hsTO  leaned  out  of  the  mouth  of  Brahmah,  bringing  the 
Tedas  with  them.  They  form  Hie  sacerdotal  caste,  and 
are  the  depodtaries  and  onlj  authorized  teachers  oi  the 
Tedaa. 

The  second  class  are  the  Koine,  who  are  supposed  to  have 
sprang  from  the  arms  of  Brahmah,  who  endowed  them  with 
^rength  to  protect  mankind.  These  form  the  military  caste^ 
and  under  the  ancient  Hindoo  goTemmenta  were  the  rajahs 
and  soldiers  of  the  country. 

The  third  class  are  the  VoMyaa,  whom  Brahmah  created  ont 
of  his  thigh.  These  engage  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and 
iu  commercial  pursuits,  and  form  the  trading  castes. 

The  fourth  caste  sprang  &om  Brahmah's  foot^  and  are  called 
Sw^as,  a  name  implying  servility.  They  are  regarded  as 
made  for  the  service  of  the  other  caates,  and  are,  therefore, 
employed  in  all  menial  offices. 

These  castes  were  created  with  their  femitlee;  and  when 
they  issued  from  Brahmah's  body,  he  surveyed  them,  and  then 
demanded  of  them,  "What  diall  be  your  occupation  %  "  To  this 
they  replied,  "  We  are  not  our  own'  masters,  O  god  !  Command 
us  what  to  undertake  1  "  Upon  this,  Brahmah  distribated  to 
each  their  occupatioii,  in  the  order  just  described. 

JBach  of  these  castes  has,  in  the  course  of  time,  become 
separated  into  numerous  subdivisioDS.  These  subordinate 
classes  are  generally  divided  into  the  professions  which  they 
severally  pursue ;  and  they  are  distinguished  by  the  writer 
caste,  ttte  weaver  caste,  the  tailor  caste,  and  so  on.  These 
distinctions  are  kept  up  by  the  rule  of  caste,  which  obliges  a 
son  to  follow  the  occupation  of  his  &.iher.  A  man  cannot  rise 
above  the  ca^te  in  which  he  was  bom,  whatever  may  be 
his  wealth,  ability,  or  service  ;  but  he  may  descend  to  a  lower 
caste,  \^  manying  an  inferior,  by  eating  forbidden  or 
polluted  food,  or  doing  anything  contrary  to  the  law  of  his 
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Beddea  the  four  caates  mentioned  above,  are  tlie  Pariaht, 
who  ure  treated  1:^  the  reet  an  outoasts,  and  deepised  aa 
the  vilest  of  men.  To  drink  a  cup  of  w&ter  poured  out  t^ 
B  Parifih,  to  eat  food  which  he  may  have  dressed,  or  to 
touch  any  part  of  his  clothes,  is  considered  a  hetnouB  offi^cf^ 
and,  if  not  expiated  by  striot  peoanc^  would  be  pouishable  with 
loss  of  caste. 

This  system  of  caste  presents  a  very  formidable  leeistanoe 
to  the  propagation  of  the  Ooepel  in  India.  The  Ohiifitiu 
missionBTy  has  to  declare  that  wiUi  Ood  there  is  m>  lespeot  d 
persons,  becaiue  He  has  made  of  one  blood  all  naticmi  apm 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  has  provided  for  th^  entrance  into 
that  place  where  ail  distinotitHU  ceasa 

This  docttioEs  while  it  may  tend  to  inspire  the  intmn 
castee  with  hope^  at  the  same  time  excites  the  pnijudice  and 
arouses  the  opposition  of  the  Brahminical  and  other  privileged 
cla^sas.  At  the  same  time,  it  tends  to  prevent  many  libo 
may  ^te  favourably  inclined  towards  Chris^anity  fix>m  (qwnly 
■avowing  their  convictions.  For  &om  the  time  a  man  becomn 
a  Ohriatia:;,  hie  means  of  temporal  support  &il  him ;  and  so,  if 
he  is  uot  aided  by  the  missionary,  he  must  either  starve  <s 
relapse.  If  he  receive  either  money  or  food,  then  the  imputatiixi 
may  be  cast  upon  him,  that  he  has  become  a  Ghriatiaa  for  Hm 
sake  of  bread. 

The  following  cas^  reported  by  one  of  the  niiasionariea  in 
Calcutta,  during  the  year  1863,  will  illustrate  the  bane  d 
caste,  and  show  what  strength  of  fiiith  ia  required  on  the 
part  of  a  Hindoo,  in  order  to  declare  himself  a  Qhritrtian! — 

"  Durga  Doss  Ohaterjea,  one  of  owe  acholan,  ui,  as  his  Danu 
indicates,  a  Kulin  Brahmin.  He  belongs  to  a  &mily  of 
respectability  and  influence  at  Bhowanipore.  Hia  father,  and 
all  the  membeni  of  his  family,  are  EUndooe  <^  ibo  old  school, 
ri^d  in  the  observaiioe  of  the  ritee  of  their  religion.  As  eariy 
as  the  middle  of  last  year  the  mind  of  this  youth  was  imprcfoed 
with  the  glory  of  Christ,  while  reading  in  class  the  Goepd  ot 
Luke.  The  school  not  being  a  place  where  iree  inquiiy  coold 
be  safely  made,  he  sought  frequent  private  interviewB  with  his 
teacher,  and  went  regularly  through  a  course  of  Bible  reading 
with  him.  During  the  vacation  in  January,  having  no  iemsu 
to  prepare  for  class,  he  gave  increased  attention  to  the  study  at 
Ood's  Word.  He  read  it  much  at  home;  and  his  &lJier, 
"nding  him  with  the  book,  snatched  it  from  hitn^  made  repeated 
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search  for  chriBtdan  works  among  liis  books,  watched  him  doeely, 
and  threatened  to  aend  him  to  &  QoTBrnment  school,  oat  of  the 
reach  of  misaionary  mflaenoe.  Tiaa  threat  he  happily  did  not 
cany  into  exeoution ;  and,  after  eight  months  of  inqoity,  when 
we  were  quite  aatiafied  that  the  lad  was  sincere,  and  understood 
well  the  main  dootnnra  of  Christianity,  he  left  his  home  and 
oamo  tons. 

"  On  the  momii^  after  his  coming,  his  lather  and  two  others 
-visited  him,  hoping  to  take  >iiTn  back  with  them.  They  re- 
mained two  hours,  plying  hiin  with  argnments,  entreatdea,  and 
tJireatenings  ;  but  he  r^nained  firm.  TTi'*  &ther,  learning  that 
be  had  not  yet  taken  the  ehriatiaa's  food,  said,  '  If  I  see  him  eat 
of  it  with  my  own  eyes,  I  shall  then  beliere  he  is  really  going 
to  be  a  christian.'  As  it  was  break&st  time^  food  was  ordered 
ill,  and  the  youth  ate  of  it  before  his  heathen  friends.  At  this 
they  were  astonished  and  enraged  beyond  measure.  The  poor 
old  Brahmin  b^an  to  curse  the  boy,  saying,  'You  are  no 
longer  my  son.  Henceforth  I  coont  yon  as  dead.'  To  give 
solemnity  to  his  <nuse,  he  broke  a  portion,  of  his  sacred  thread,  , 
and  called  on  the  goddess  Kali  to  smite  ihs  boy  with  death 
that  very  night.  He  stripped  the  lad  of  the  dothea^  he  stood 
in,  took  away  the  sboes  he  had  on  his  feet,  and  departed, 
vowing  never  to  see  his  &ce  again ;  and  he  has  kept  his  word." 

Among  the  agenciea  at  work  for.  the  ultimate  extinction  of 
caste  none  are  more  powerful  tJian  education.  Already  this  is 
at  work,  uid  producing  beneficial  results  ;  and  although  many 
yean  most  neoeeearily  elapse  before  the  old  prejudices  are 
rooted  oat,  yet  there  are  even  now  indications  of  a  great  change 
in  tlie  opimtms  of  people  respecting  the  matter.  Among  the 
students  in  the  medical  echools  may  be  found  Brahmins  of  hi^ 
caste^  who,  in  the  course  of  tlieir  studies  and  investigations,  do 
many  things  which,  acoording  to  the  strict  law  of  their  caste^ 
would  resiJt  in  their  degradation.  Whatever  tends  to  weaken 
tbe  iufiuence  of  caste  tends  at  the  same  time  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  Gospel  Of  all  the  conquasta  yet  to  be  achieved  in 
India,  the  abolition  of  oaste  will  be  the  greatest 

The  Sacred  WRrnsa  or  ths  HiNDOoa. 

"The  literature  of  the  Hindoos,"  says  a  writer  in  the 
"Cabinet  Library,"  "aa  important  element  in  their  national 
character,  long  exerted  a  deep  iutwest    It.waa  r^rted  to  be 
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eztenidve  and  valnable,  ihongh  lodced  np  in  &  sacred  Isngtuge 
-which  long  ceased  to  be  written  or  e^ioken.  The  priests  re- 
tained the  key  with  a  Bospidons  vigilance,  interdjctiiig  the 
enb'anoe  to  the  great  body  of  tbeir  own  countrymen,  and  much 

more  hi  foreignen. The  most  remarkable  feature  ia 

the  antboritati've  character  with  whi<dL  liy  &r  the  greater  part 
of  their  books  ia  inverted.  The  Tedaa,  the  holiest  and  nwrt 
aotiqiie,  are  not  believed  to  be  merely  inspired,  but  to  ham 
been  a  portion  of  the  snbetance  of  Brahmah  himself  detached  in 
the  moment  of  creation.  When  the  Tarions  portions  of  tin 
nniTersc^  the  gods  and  mmi,  were  iasning  &om  the  different 
parts  of  his  body,  tiie  Tedaa,  fiurly  and  f^ly  written,  dropped 
from  his  four  mouths.  ....  The  Yedas  are  four  in  number, 
—.the  Rich,  the  Yajnsh,  the  Saman,  and  the  Atharvsna,  witli 
certain  minute  subdiTisions  which  it  is  needless  to  deecriba 
They  are  arranged  into  numerous  chapteni,  sections,  and  Yenee, 
aod  are  chiefly  oomposed  in  a  poetical  form. 

"The  lai^est  and  most  saCTed  part  consists  c^tbe  8anluta,oi 
collection  ^  Mautias,  being  ptayras  or  addresses  to  viuioiiE 
difinities.  In  eveiy  Mautni  are  distinguished  the  Kishi,  or 
saint  who  is  supposed  to  utter  it,  and  the  god  to  whmn  it  is 
addressed.  N»t  follows  tJie  Braminaa,  in  which  are  fonnd 
mora)  precepts,  religious  maxiniB,  and  theoIogicaJ  argumenta 
These  last  are  chiefly  comprised  in  a  series  of  tracts  called 
Upuiishads,  which  treat  the  subject  often  in  the  form,  d 
dialogue.  The  Yedas  are  voluminous,  that  called  the  Kidi 
containing  a  thousand  Mantras,  and  upwards  of  ten  thousand 
stanzas.  They  are  illustrated  by  numerous  commenta,  of  -wiaek 
the  Shaaters,  or  Sastras,  are  held  almost  equally  sacred,  and 
fce,  in  their  turn,  loaded  with  exposi'tions  ;  so  that  a  very  la^ 
amount  of  litecaiy  production  is  finmded  upon  the  Vedae.  Tbt 
peruaaJ.  of  these  writings  is  the  most  meritorious  exercise  in 
which  a  Hindoo  can  engage  ;  but  the  Brahmins,  according  to 
tiieir  own  narrow  notion,  confine  that  privily  strictly  to  tim 
own  order,  and  brand  as  impious  every  attempt  by  one  of  an 
inferior  class  to  open  these  pages.  Even  thdr  own  stndiea  am 
not  always  conducted  in  the  most  enlightened  or  intelligent 
manner.  Beginning  to  read  at  a  very  early  age,  and  haying 
the  idea  that  merit  is  attached  to  the  mere  repetition  of  the 
words,  they  often  disr^ard  the  import  altogether.  So  folly  i* 
this  admitted,  that  it  is  thought  as  advantageous  to  repeat 
the  words  backward  aa  forward,  and  devotees  are  said  to  valna 
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themaelTes  on  recdtiDg  them  transposed  in  various  fantaatic 
iorma,  -which  exclude  altogether  any  attention  to  their  meaning. 
LetUDcd  men  at  Benares,  Jyenagur,  and  other  holy  dtiee,  have 
even  been  at  pains  to  prepare  copies  adapted  to  these  ahenrd 
modes  of  reading." 

Thk  luTBODOonoN  OT  OHHisnAiirFY  nrro  India. 

The  great  Church  historian,  Eusebius,  in  his  aocotmt  of  the 
progress  of  the  G^pel,  states  that  it  is  highly  probable  that 
8L  Bartholomew  was  tbe  first  missionary  who  Tinted  India. 
Other  writers  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  through  the  instm- 
mentality  of  the  Churoh  of  Alexandria  that  India  received  the 
GospeL  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  ehrifiti- 
anity  waa  introduced  into  Hiudostan  at  a  very  early  date. 

It  is  recorded  that  Demetrius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  received 
a  message  &om  some  natives  of  Hindostan,  reqnestiog  him  to 
Bend  them  a  ohristian  teacher.  Upon  this,  one  Pantnnus,  a 
Stoic  jthiloHopher,  who  bad  been  converted  to  christisnity, 
offered  himself  for  the  irork. 

How  long  Fanttenus  remained  in  India  is  not  known,  nor 
have  we  any  authentic  account  of  the  result  of  his  mission  :  it 
is  certain,  however,  that  as  early  as  the  year  325  a  christian 
church  was  founded  in  India,  for,  upon  the  assembling  of  the 
Council  of  Sice,  one  of  the  bishops  present  eubecribed  himself 
as  "  Johannes,  Metropolitan  of  Persia  and  Great  India." 

The  first  historical  notice  of  an  TTiHian  church  is  found  in  the 
year  527,  when  one  Cosmos  Indicopleostes  wrote  an  account  of 
his  travels.  "There  is,"  says  this  writer,  "in  the  island  of 
Taprobane  (Ceylon),  iu  the  farthermo«t  India,  in  the  Indian 
Sea,  a  christian  church  with  clergymen  and  believers.  I  know 
not  whether  there  be  any  christians  beyond  this  ialaod.  Id 
Malabar  countiy  also,  where  pepper  grows,  there  are  christianB, 
and  in  Calliana,  as  they  call  it>  there  ia  a  bishop  who  oomea 
from  Persia,  where  he  was  consecrated." 

By  the  close  of  the  eighth  century  the  christians  in  Malabar 
poesessed  considerable  infiuence,  and  are  said  to  have  ranked  as 
high  as  the  Nairea,  or  nobility  of  the  country,  and  to  have 
enjoyed  a  state  of  equality  with  that  caste.  They  were  to  a 
certain  extent  independent  of  the  heathen  authorities,  being 
left  to  the  government  of  their  own  bishops  in  dvil  as  well  as 
m  ecdesiastictU  a-ffl*-ini| 
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The  pririlegea  ocmferred  upon  the  ludiui  Chnstaana — and 
whioh  were  secnred  hy  a  ctuiiter — led  to  k  long  aad  tm- 
intermpted  oourae  of  prosperity.  They  ultimately  became 
powerful  enough  to  usert  their  independence,  and  BHcoeeded  in 
raising  one  of  their  own  body  to  the  throne.  The  name  of  the 
first  christian  king  was  Barhastes,  who  assumed  the  title  of 
Bajah  of  the  Christiaiu  of  St  Thtunas. 

This  independence  was  maintained  for  some  time,  ontdl 
one  c^  dieir  kings,  having  no  (diildren,  adopted  the  Rajah 
of  Diamper  for  his  heir.  Thitt  man  was  a  heathen,  and 
thoB  the  ChristiaQji  were  subsequently  again  subjected  to 
healJien  rule. 

The  adTanoe  of  Mohammed  in  India  rendered  Bmnpean 
intercourse  with  that  oonntry  diffirailt  and  v«y  precarioo^ 
in  consequence  of  the  onimoBi^  that  existed  between  tJu 
Chriatdans  and  the  followeis  of  tile  FalBe  I*ii>phet.  Thi^ 
however,  was  not  an  unmixed  eviL  True,  it  shut  ont  tb« 
merchants  of  Borope  from  the  Asiatic  markets ;  hut,  at  the 
same  time,  it  ierved  as  a  check  to  the  eztenaon  of  the  Fapsl 
power.  During  this  time,  Rome  was  aaserting  her  chum  to 
univeisBl  dominion ;  but  the  existence  of  an  independent  churdi 
at  Malabar  was  a  protest  against  that  right.  It  was  not  until 
the  oniTal  of  the  Fortugueee,  under  Yasoo  de  Oanta,  that  ths 
Malabar  Christiana  even  heard  of  Bonie  or  her  dc^mas. 

In  1503,  Yasoo  de  Qama  undertook  a  second  voyage  te 
India.  When  he  arrived,  the  Christians  besought  him  to  tab 
tiiem  under  his  protection,  and  d^end  them  from  their  heathen 
rulers.  Yasoo  received  them  with  great  oourteey,  uid  promised 
them  protection  at  some  future  time,  when  he  ^ould  be  bettw 
prepared  to  render  help.  More  than  forty  years,  however, 
elapsed,  before  the  Portuguese  took  any  aotive  measure^ 
either  to  protect  the  Indian  Christians,  or  to  erangelize  the 
heathen. 

Abgut  Ute  year  1S42,  the  Government  of  Fortogal  sent  oat 
a  party  of  friars,  who  founded  a  number  of  anudl  monastenM 
for  th^  several  oiders,  roamed  up  and  down  the  counby, 
preaching  when  and  where  they  ^ileased,  utd  built  a  number 
of  small  ohurches  for  ai^  who  would  listen  to  tiKm,  But 
no  impression  was  made  upon  the  minds  of  the  people;  and, 
as  far  as  results  were  concerned,  the  whole  aSair  proved  a  total 
foilore. 
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Thb  AbssioKS  or  the  Jisutts. 

la  1642,  Francis  Xxvi^r  commeDCed  his  labonra  in  India. 
He  landed  at  Qoa,  on  the  6th  of  May.  Finding  the  Fortuguene 
subjects  and  the  Bomish  prieete  in  a  -vesry  demoralized  condition, 
he  endeavonred  ix>  reform  tbem,  and  in  that  appears  to  have 
been  BuccesefuL  Prom  Oca  he  proceeded  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  continent — to  the  pearl  fisheries  east  of  Cape 
Comoiin.  "  I  am  going,"  says  he,  "  by  the  commisBion  of  Uie 
Vicert^,  to  a  certain  r^^n  where  there  is  hope  of  making 
many  ChrietianB." 

Immediately  on  his  arri-val,  Xavier  had  the  Oreed,  the 
Lord's  Frayer,  the  Ave  Maria,  and  the  I>ecalogue,  translated 
into  the  vemacnlar ;  then  he  committed  these  translations  to  . 
memory.  When  this  was  done — which  occupied  four  months — 
he  Bet  out  on  his  miaaionary  tours.  The  particulars  <A  his 
proceedings  are  thus  given  by  himself  in  a  letter  wiitlen  to  the  , 
Jeanit  Society  at  Bome : — 

"I  have  begun  to  go  through  all  the  villages  of  this  coast,  with' 
beli  in  hand,  collecting  together  a  large  concourse  both  of  boys 
and  men.  Bringing  them  twice  a-day  into  a  convenient  plaCte,  I 
gave  them  Christian  instruction.     The  boys,  in  the  course  of  a 

month,  have  committed  all  to  memoiy  beautifiiUy. On 

Sundays,  I  called  blether  the  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls, 
into  a  sacred  edifice.  They  came  together  with  great  alacrity, 
and  with  an  ardent  desire  to  hear.  Then  they  hegan  with  the 
Confesfdoo  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Lord's  Frayer,  the  Angelic 
Salutation,  and  the  Apostles'  Creed,  pronouncing  them  in  dieir 
own  language,  with  a  clear  voice.  All  followed  me  in  the 
repetition,  in  which  they  take  an  uncommon  pleasure.  Then  I 
went  through  the  Creed  alone,  pausing  upon  each  article  asking 
whether  they  believed,  without  any  doubt  All,  in  an  equally 
confident  tone,  with  hands  in  the  form  of  the  cross  over  their 
breasts,  affirmed  that  they  truly  believed  it." 

After  giving  a  detailed  account  of  what  he  taught  all  these, 

"Afterwards  I  baptize  those  who  are  instructed.  At  the 
cW  of  the  ceremony  is  a  Salve  R^na,  by  which  we  implore 
t]ie  help  and  asmstance  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

"How  groat  is  the  multitude  of  those  who  are  gathered  into 
lie  fold  of  Christ,  you  may  learn  from  this-^that  it  often 
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bappens  to  me,  that  my  bancb  fUl  througL  the  btigne  of 
baptisn^; ;  for  I  have  baptiasd  a  wiiole  village  in  a  single 
day  :  and  often,  by  repeating  bo  frequraitly  the  Creed,  and 
oiiter  thin^  my  voioe  and  atrength  have  &iled  ma" 

Soon  after  tiie  death  of  Xavier,  theIi)quuitioii\nBmtroditced 
into  Ooa.  Thii  vac  about  the  year  1660.  The  Cfaorch  nf 
Rome  hoped  tliat  by  the  workii^  of  this  terrible  ttagine  die 
might  Bubjogate  the  Byiian  Chsreh  to  heradf  The  fint 
attempt  to  aooompliah  this  waa  made  by  a  friar  of  tJbe  order 
of  St  Francis,  in  the  year  15M.  Tttis  man,  not  haiviiig  the 
aecular  poirer  at  hi>  command,  endeavoared  to  aooomfdish 
bis  design  by  subtlety.     In  this,  hoWBver,  he  was  nnaoocearfoL 

Finding  that  he  oonld  not  make  any  imprewoa  on  the 
peoide,  he  commenced  educating  some  of  the  Syrian  youths  in 
the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  Chnroh  of  Rome.  To  cany  out  Haa, 
he  tbonded  a  College  at  Oramganore ;  and  here  for  a  tune 
he  was  fitUy  engaged  pursuing  hia  &vouFite  Bcheme.  Teiy 
littlfl  raaeen,  however,  attended  liiis  project;  far  vhen  tlu 
young  men  were  ordained,  the  people  would  not  sufer  them  to 
official^  regarding  them  as  mere  tools  in  the  hand  of  tJie  Romish 
priest. 

About  the  eommenoemrait  of  Ae  seventeenth  century,  the 
Jesuits'  missionariee  were  very  active,  and,  by  the  aid  of  tiioee 
trained  at  the  Ooll^  of  St  Paul,  at  Qoa,  and  of  tlie  mtmkB 
who  had  arrived  frmn  Europe,  they  succeeded  in  eetablishing 
mittdoDB  from  Bengal  to  the  soudiem  extremity  of  the  Peninsola. 
The  most  important  of  these  was  the  Madura  MiaBi<m,  founded 
in  1606.  llie  results  of  these  operations — according  to  the 
oonfession  cJ  the  Romanists  themselves — were  anything  bat 
satjabctory.  True,  a  great  many  persona  were  b^rijzed,  but 
they  were  not  oonvert«d ;  and  no  wonder,  since  the  [sriestB 
Buhatitated  a  mere  mechanical  ritual  for  the  work  of  the 
Spirit,  and  modified  their  doctrines  and  ccMifi»med  theii 
priictices,  to  suit  the  pr^ndices  of  the  Brahmins. 

The  Abbe  J.  A.  Dubois,  in  his  "Letters  on  the  State  at 
Ohristaanity  in  India,"  when  referring  to  the  exertions  of 
Xavier  and  his  succee80Tf^  says : — 

"Zavier  socm  discovered,  in  the  manner  and  prejudices  of 
the  natives,  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  progress  d 
Christiamty  among  them  ;  as  i^peais  from  the  printed  lett«r% 
still  extant,  whi<£  he  wrote  to  St  Ignatins  de  Loyola,  bis 
Superior,  and  the  fbunder  of  the  Onler  <tf  Jesaite At 
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lust,  FranoiB  Xawr,  entirely  duheartoDed  by  tKe  invincible 
obstades  he  everywhere  met  in  hia  apoctolic  ou-era'.  uid  by  the 
KppM«iit  impoMlnlity  of  making  real  converti,  left  the  oomitry 

in  diignst,  after  a  stay  of  only  tvo  or  three  yean. The 

dig^XHutment  and  trant  of  fmooeM  of  Xavier  ong^t  to  have 
been  euffident  to  damp  the  moat  fervent  zeal  of  the  pemons 
dispoied  to  ^ter  the  same  oareer.  However,  this  was  not  the 
case.  Hia  Jesuit  brethren  in  £Qn)pe  were  not  to  be  deterred 
by  difficnltiea  or  contradiction,  in  undertaking  where  the 
canae  of  religion  was  at  stakes  And  lo  Jeeuita  were  sent  from 
every   Gatholio  ooimtiy  to   India,    to    forward  Hue    intereeta 

of  the  QoapeL By  degree  these  miwiouariea  introduced 

themaelvea  into  the  inland  oonntiy.  They  saw,  th&t:,  in  order 
to  fix  the  attention  of  theae  people,  gain  their  oonfidence,  and 
get  a  bearing,  it  was  indispenaably  neoeaaary  to  reepect  their 
prejudioes,  «ad  even  to  conform  to  th«r  dreaa,  their  manner  ot 
living,  and  forma  of  eoraietj;  in  ebort|  aonipulouBly  to  adopt 
oostnmeB  and  practices  of  the  country.  With  this  persuaaioa, 
they  at  tiie  ontaet  announced  themselveB  as  European  Bi^bmins 
cnne  ftom  a  diatanoe,  for  the  donble  purpose  of  iiaparting 
and    reoeiring   knowledge    from   their    Inother    firahmina   in  ' 

Tha  Abb^  then  goes  on  to  desoribe  how  they  sought  to 
imitate  iit»  native  priests,  and  justifies  their  conduot  by 
St.  Panl's  expression,  in  1  Ckir.  ix.  20,  21,— "Unto  the 
Jews  I  became  as  a  Jew,  that  I  might  gain  the  Jew;  t« 
them  that  are  nuder  the  Law,  as  tinder  the  Law,  that  I 
mi^tt  gain  them  that  are  under  the  Iaw."  And  then  aaya, 
that  "  the  Hindoo  princes,  who  were  astonished  at  the  conduct 
of  the  missionaiiee,  ^ve  them  penuisaion  to  preach,  and  to 
make  proeelytei." 

The  success  of  the  Jesuits  was  very  great :  more  than  200,000 
persona  are  said  to  have  joined  the  Bomiuh  Church  in  a  short 
space  of  tuna  But  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  this  nhen  we 
remember  ihtti  aU  the  pe<^e  had  to  do  was  to  substitute  the 
crucifix  for  the  imi^ee  of  Lignum,  Siva,  or  some  other  idol 
Aa  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  were  kept  back,  thet9 
was  no  offence  of  the  cross ;  and,  as  there  was  really  nothing 
to  give  np,  multitudes  joined  themselvea  to  the  Church,  and 
were  b^tbsed.  Christians  in  name,  but  heathens  in  heart,  they 
were  ready  at  any  time  to  apostatize  mtiier  than  submit  to  the 
rojuirementa  of  the  Gospel,  or  endure  the  firs  of  persecution, 
V  i 
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Thu^  Then  Pope  Benedict  XIT.  isaoed  a  Bull,  oondemniiig 
all  the  BaperatitiouB  pnuAicea,  and  requiring  fiill  Bubmiaaian  to 
his  irill,  Uionaanda  g&Te  up  tike  nev  rdigion.  "  A  stop  was  put 
to  oonTendmu,"  a&yn  the  Abh6  Dubois,  "and  the  Ghmtian 
religion  b^un  to  become  odious  to  the  Hindoos  on  aooonnt  of 
its  intoleranoa" 

In  1664,  tbe  Homish  piiesta  founded  a  misdou  in  Pondi- 
cheny,  and  were  untiling  in  their  efibrts  to  convert  the  people. 

Not  content  simply  to  propound  their  dootrinea,  and  to  act  u 
mimionBrieB,  they  proceeded  to  intrigue  with  the  French 
authorities  against  the  Brahmins,  and  sacooeded  in  persuading 
the  govenior  to  threaten  to  deetroy  the  pagoda  in  which  tiie 
heathen  priests  offered  their  sacrifices.  The  order  was  issned 
for  ibe  Brahmins  either  to  pull  down  their  pagodas,  or  el^ 
tiiemaelvee  to  leave  the  town  immediately.  This  proceeding 
caused  much  excitement,  and  placed  the  IVench  au^oritics  in 
jeopardy.  It  also  aroused  a  spirit  of  peisecutioD,  which  extended 
to  all  the  mission  stations  of  Tanjore. 

It  is  a  remarkable  &ct  respecting  the  exertions  <£  the  Bomiab 
missionfl  in  Tt^fti  that  the  more  the  Pope  demanded-  &om  the 
'  Jeeuits  implicit  obedience  to  ttie  mlee  <^  the  Church,  the  more 
their  power  declined.  "  The  low  state  to  whidi  the  Chtuch  is 
now  reduced,"  says  the  Abb6  Dubois,  ."and  the  contempt  in 
which  it  is  held,  cannot  be  sorpassed.  There  is  not  at  present 
in  the  country  moi«  than  a  third  of  the  Christians  who  were  to 
be  found  in  it  eighty  years  ago,  and  this  number  diminishes 
every  day  by  frequent  apostacy.  It  will  dwindle  to  nothing  in 
a  short  period  ;  and,  if  things  continue  as  they  are  now  gwitg 
on,  within  lees  tlian  fifty  years  there  will,  I  fear,  remain  no 
vestige  of  Christianity  among  the  natives.  It  ia  certain  ths^ 
during  the  last  sixty  years,  no  proselytes,  or  but  a  very  few, 
have  been  made." 

When  referring  to  the  declension  of  the  converts  in  the  time 
of  persecntion,  the  same  writer  says  : — "When  the  late  Tippo 
fiultan  sought  to  extend  his  own  reli^ous  creed  all  over  his 
dominion,  and  make,  by  little  and  little,  all  the  inhabitants  in 
Mysore  converts  to  Islamism,  he  wished  to  begin  this  fanatical 
undertaking  with  the  native  Christians  living  in  his  countiy,  as 
most  odious  to  him  on  the  score  of  their  religion.  In  oonae- 
qnenoe,  in  the  year  1784  he  gave  secret  orders  to  his  officers  in 
the  different  districts  to  make  the  most  diligent  inquiries  after 
the  places  where  Christians  were  to  be  found,  and  cause  them 
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all  to  be  secured  tiie  game  day,  tuid  oomlactod  nnder  escort  to 
Seringapatain.  This  order  vas  punctually  put  iuto  execution. 
Very  few  of  tjiem  escaped ;  and  I  h&ve  it  fiom  good  authority 
that  the  aggregate  number  of  penons  seized  in  this  manner 
amounted  to  more  than  60,000.  Some  time  after  their  arrival, 
Tippo  ordered  the  whole  to  undergo  the  rito  of  oircamoiiuon, 
and  be  made  converts  to  MohanunedaniBm.  The  Christians 
were  put  together  during  the  aeveral  dayn  that  the  ceremony 
lasted ;  and,  oh,  shame  I  oh,  scandal  I — will  it  be  believed  in 
the  Christian  world  !— no  one,  not  a  single  individual  among  so 
many  thousands,  had  courage  enough  to  confess  his  &ith  under 
this  trying  cironmstanoe^  and  become  a  martyr  to  his  religion. 
The  whole  apostatized  en  mame,  and,  without  resistance  or 
protestations,  tamely  underwent  the  operation  of  circumcision, 
no  one  among  them  possessing  resolution  enough  to  say,  '  I  am 
a  Christian,  and  will  die  rather  than  renounce  my  religion.'  " 

This  absence  of  real  success  wa^  not  peculiar  to  the  labours  of 
the  immediate  successors  of  Xavier,  but  was  the  characteristio 
of  the  whole  Romish  mission  in  South  India.  The  authonty 
above  cited,  the  Abb^  Dubois,  when  speaking  of  his  own 
labours  (in  1816),  says  : — "For  my  part^  I  cannot  boast  of  my 
successes  in  this  holy  career,  during  a  period  of  twenty-five 
yeais  that  I  have  laboured  to  promoto  the  interests  of  the 
Christian  religion.  The  restraints  and  privations  under  which 
I  have  lived,  by  conforming  myself  to  the  usages  of  the  country, 
embracing,  in  many  respeota,  the  prejudices  of  tiie  natives, 
living  like  them,  and  becoming  almost  a  Hindoo  myself;  in 
short,  by  '  being  made  all  thin^p  to  all  men,  that  I  might  by  all 
means  save  some ' — all  this  has  proved  of  no  avail  to  me  to 
make  proselytes.  During  the  long  period  I  have  lived  in  India, 
ID  the  capatnty  of  a  mismonary,  I  have  made,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  native  misedonary,  in  all  between  two  and  three 
hundred  converts  of  both  sexes.  Of  this  number,  two-thirds 
were  pariahs,  or  beggars,  and  the  rest  were  composed  of  eudras, 
vagrants,  and  outcasts  of  several  tribes,  who,  being  without 
r«source,  turned  Christians,  in  order  to  form  new  connexions, 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  marriage,  or  with  some  other  interested 
views.  Among  them  are  to  be  found  some,  also,  who  believed 
themselves  to  be  possessed  by  the  devil,  and  who  turned  Chris 
tians  aiter  having  been  assured  that,  on  their  receiving  baptism, 
the  unclean  spirit  would  leave  them,  never  to  return ;  and  I 
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vill  drndare  it,  irith  tluuiie  and  coafunon,  that  Z  da  not 
nmember  anj  one  who  may  be  Raid  to  have  embtaced  Chrisd- 
ani^  frfaa.  ooayiatiaa,  and  throng  qnite  difdnterested  motiTea 
Among  these  new  oonrarta,  rnanj  i^Mstaliied,  asid  relapeed 
into  paganinn,  finding  that  the  Chnetian  reUgion  did  not  aff<«d 
them  the  temporal  adnuatagm  th^  had  looked  for  in  embiadsj 
it :  and  I  am  Terilj  ashamed  titat  tike  reeolntian  I  have  taken, 
to  declare  tlie  vhole  truth  on  this  lubjeot,  foioes  nie  to  nuka 
the  humiliating  avowal  that  tluMe  who  oontanued  Ghriatdana  sM 
the  ywj  WDtst  amohg  my  flook." 

The  Abb6  wai  not  singnlar  in  his  want  of  luooesi.  It  standi 
upon  record  Utat  the  great  Francis  Xavier  himself  came  to  tb« 
oonclnnon  that  the  minanary  enterprise  was  a  failure.  Sa 
■ays : — "  If  you  will,  in  imaginatitm,  searoh  throngh  Indii, 
yon  will  find  that  few  will  reach  heaven,  either  of  vhitee  <* 
blacki,  ezoept  these  who  depart  tibis  life  under  fourteen  yean 
of  agc^  with  their  baptismal  innooency  still  upon  them." 

Noble  teatuoonies  these  to  the  impoteiu^  of  mere  ritnalism, 
and  the  inability  of  sacraments  to  change  the  moral  natnn 
Were  not  all  the  omTerta  b^tiaed  1  Were  they,  then,  not  all 
n^eneratfld  1     Let  the  tatimony  of  tbeir  Utob  answer. 

In  1766,  the  Jeenita  were  sapprened  by  order  of  the  Porta. 
gueee  anthoritiee,  and  the  whole  of  the  TmHan  miasioQaries 
ware  compelled  to  return  to  Europe.  "For  nearly  sixty  years," 
gays  Mr.  Mullens,  "  i-a,  from  1760  to  1830,  soarc^y  any  vare 
was  taken  of  the  Catliolio  nuseiotiB  and  of  their  numwow 
converts.  The  older  missionaries  gradually  died  ont^  whib 
none  arrived  &om  Europe  to  £11  tiieir  place." 

For  many  years  past  the  Church,  of  Home  has  been  nnng 
every  possible  means  to  extend  her  influence  in  India  and  ibt 
neighbouring  oountriea.  At  the  present  time  she  has  Iwmtjf 
bishop*  labouring  there^  and  claims  to  hare  "  fioeba  hmtdrtd 
thousand  living  witnesses  of  the  labours  and  triumphs  of  the 
missionaries  of  the  Catbohc  Church,"  It  is  also  amerted  hj  a 
writer  in  the  "Madras  Ca^olio  Directory"  for  1860  that,  "In 
the  year  1869,  the  number  of  adult  oonverta  in  the  nu{^ 
province  of  Madura  reached  hoo  thonacmd  six  humdred  and 
faurfeen;  while,  in  the  diocese  of  Verapoly,  'mora  lion  a 
thouMond  heatlienB  an  h4img  baptised  yaariy,  bendes  many 
Neetorians,  and  some  native  Protestants.' " 

Surely  thaw  &cti  ot^lit  to  stir  up  every  fidtlifbl  Protestant 
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to  do  bis  part  in  plaoiug  at  the  dispcsal  of  onr  Tarioiu  Miasioiiary 
Societiee  the  meuu  of  employing  an  ageni^  equal  to  or  Baperi«» 
to  that  of  Borne. 


THE  LABOUBS  07  FBOTBSTIBT  lIIB8I01Ti.BIEB. 
Thx  Daxish  MiBBiom. 

The  fonnders  of  the  firat  Danish  East  India  Company  did 
bnt  litUe  for  the  apiritual  improTement  of  the  nativee  with 
^om  they  traded  There  were,  howerer,  some  persons 
attached  to  the  court  of  Frederick  the  Fourth  who  I^  the 
good  of  India  at  heart,  and  who  grieved  over  the  Hpiritual 
destitution  of  the  Hindoos.  Of  such  as  these  was  Dr.  Lulkens, 
one  of  his  M^esty's  ahaplaius.  With  all  fidelity  to  his  Heavenly 
Master,  he  laid  before  the  king  the  duty  of  providing  religious 
instruction  for  the  people  of  India.  Frederick  at  once  gave 
orders  that  the  wishes  of  the  chaplain  should  be  carried  into 
effect.  After  some  little  delay,  two  zealous  men  came  forward 
to  undertake  the  great  work.  These  two  pioneers  of  the  noble 
army  of  Protestant  misdonaries  were  M.  ZiegenbaJg  and  M. 
Flutschou.  They  left  Berlin  in  October,  1705,  and  arrived  in 
India  in  July,  1706. 

During  the  visage  they  studied  the  Portuguese  language,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  teach  the  settlers  as  soon  as  they  arrived.  They 
next  studied  the  native  langoage,  both  the  high  Tamnl — in 
which  the  Hindoo  Yerdas  are  written — and  also  the  colloquial 
TamuL  When  this  was  accomplished,  they  commenced  dis- 
cussing with  the  people  on  the  subject  of  their  religious 
Bfstem,  and  boldly  preciched  the  Gospel.  As  might  be  expected, 
this  course  of  proceeding  aroused  the  opposition  of  the  Brahmins. 
This,  added  to  the  irreligious  lives  of  the  European  settlers,  pre- 
sented a  formidable  barrier  to  their  success.  "All  our  demon 
stratdouB  about  the  exceHeaaj  of  the  christian  constitution, 
says  M.  ZiegenbaJg,  "  mokes  bnt  a  slight  impresmon  while  they 
find  christians  generally  so  mnch  debauched  in  their  manners, 
and  so  given  ap  to  gluttony,  drunkenness,  lewdness,  curnng, 
swearing,  cheating,  and  cozening,  notwithstanding  all  their 
Bpedous  pretensions  to  the  best  religion.  But  more  particu- 
larly are  they  offended  with  the  proud  and  insulting  temper 
which  is  so  obvious  in  the  conduct  of  qui  christians  here." 

But  the  opposition  of  the  Brahmins,  and  the  irreligion  aua 
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lubewammesB  of  the  luaninal  chriatdans,  served  but  to  qnicken 
the  zeal  of  the  nusaionariee,  and  they  laboured  more  libundanUy 
to  make  known  to  all  "  the  Qoapel  of  the  g»ce  of  God."  Hot 
did  they  labour  in  vtaa.  Before  the  end  of  the  first  yew  ibej 
reaped  the  fruit  of  their  toiL  Five  adult  heatheus  were  orai- 
vetted  and  baptized.  From  this  time  the  cougregationa  in- 
creased BO  rapidly,  that  the  missionaries  were  compelled  to  erect 
a  ohurch  for  the  accommodation  of  the  worshippers.  The  church 
was  opeued  in  August,  1707. 

The  attention  of  Ziegenbalg  was  next  directed  to  the  coontiy 
beyond  the  Danish  territory,  and  he  resolved  to  take  a  mis- 
sionary tour.  In  Uie  conise  of  this  journey  he  passed  through 
a  part  of  Taigore,  and  visited  N^^tatan.  At  tiie  latter  place 
he  had  several  audiencea  with  tie  BrahnunB,  and  conducted 
some  friendly  controversies  on  the  subject  of  Christianity. 

During  the  year  1709  Ziegenbalg  commenced  the  translatiim 
of  the  New  Testament  into  Tamul.  He  thus  had  the  honour  d 
opiening  for  the  first  time  the  treasures  of  Divine  wisdom  to  the 
inilliona  of  South  India. 

In  the  aame  year  the  mission  was  strengthened  by  the 
arrival  of  three  additional  agents,  who  brought  with  them  a 
sum  of  mouey  from  the  friends  in  Europe,  and  some  valuable 
books  for  the  mission  hbraiy. 

It  is  worthy  of  record  that  in  the  same  year  the  first  contri- 
bution of  the  English  to  the  Indian  mission  was  given-  Twentg 
pounds  and  a  case  of  books  were  sent  from  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  This  was  a  small  som  indeed,  com- 
pared with  what  England  gives  now,  and  insignificant  when 
compared  with  the  wants  of  India  at  that  time ;  yet  interesliDg 
as  tie  first  fruit  of  an  English  missionary  spirit  With  the 
money  the  missionaries  founded  a  new  station  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tranquebar,  A  small  house  was  erected  snd  a 
Tamul  school  opened  in  1710.  When  it  was  known  in 
England  thut  the  Danish  missionariea  had  extended  thdr 
labours  to  Tranquebar,  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Christian  Knowledge  took  the  station  under  its  patronage,  and 
made  a  liberal  contribution  to  its  ftmds.  A  portion  of  ^e 
money  was  expended  in  the  purchase  of  books  and  a  prtnliiig- 
press.  While  this  was  being  arranged,  a  young  German,  whcaa 
mind  had  been  directed  to  the  canse  of  misaionB,  resolved  to 
learn  the  art  of  printing,  and  offer  to  go  ont  with  the  jHta. 
His  offer  was  accepted,  and  he  was  sent  out  with  a  Uberal 
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sapply  of  books,  including  300  copies  of  St.  Matthew's  GoBpel 
in  Portuguese.  Mr.  rinck  (for  tliui  wea  the  printer's  name)  set 
sajl  &om  Englaod  in  the  spring  of  1711,  and  arriTed  at  Aio  de 
Janeiro  in  the  August  followiag.  Here  the  Teasel  in  which  he 
iiailed  was  captured  by  a  French  privateer.  The  veasel  ■was 
ransomed  by  the  Oovemor  of  Madras,  vho  happened  to  be  on 
board.  The  cargo  was  taken  by  the  captois.  The  printiug- 
preaa,  however,  having  been  sto'wed  away  in  the  hold,  escaped 
notice.  The  Scriptures  were  distributed  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  place.  AAer  some  oonfflderable  delay,  the  vessel  pro- 
ceeded on  its  voyage  to  India  ;  but,  ere  it  arrived  at  the  Ckpe 
of  Good  Hope,  the  young  Qennan  was  prostrated  on  a  bed  of 
ackneas  and  died.  In  due  time  the  press  arrived  at  Tranquebor, 
and  it  was  with  mingled  feelings  of  sorrow  and  joy  that  the 
miBsionaries  received  it, — sorrow  on  account  of  the  loss  they  had 
sustained  in  the  death  of  the  printer — joy  at  receiving  the  press 
just  at  the  time  when  Ziegenbalg's  Tamol  translation  of  the 
Xew  Testament  was  ready  for  printing. ' 

God  did  not  leave  the  missionaries  long  without  the  means  ot 
using  the  press,  and,  jnst  at  the  time  the  Committee  of  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge  were  deli- 
berating on  the  means  to  be  adopted  to  supply  the  place  c£  Mr. 
Finck,  three  young  Qermans  from  Halle  arrived  in  London  on 
their  way  to  Tranquebar.  They  brought  with  them  a  fount  of 
Tamul  type,  caet  in  Berlin.  The  Society,  seeing  in  this  the 
hand  of  Ckwl,  rendered  them  all  the  aasiBtance  in  their  power, 
supplied  them  with  seventy-five  reams  of  paper,  a  quantity  of 
Portuguese  books,  and  obtained  for  them  a  free  passage  to 
India  on  board  one  of  the  Company's  ships.  The  three  young 
men  reached  Tranquebar  in  1713.  On  their  arrival  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Tamul  New  Testament  was  begun,  and  by  the 
close  of  1714  the  GJospels  and  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles  were  in 
the  bands  of  the  people. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year  the  zealous  Zic^^balg  found 
it  necessary  for  his  health  to  visit  Europe.  He  arrived  in 
Norway  in  June,  1715.  He  afterwards  visited  England. 
While  in  London  he  was  introduced  to  the  King,  George  I. 
He  returned  to  India  the  next  year,  and,  as  m^bt  be  expected, 
was  gladly  welcomed  back  by  his  old  friends,  who  comforted 
him  by  giving  a  fovourable  report  of  the  mission  progress 
during  his  absence.  The  work  was  now  carried  on  with  ineh 
enei^  j  native  schools  were  opened  at  Cuddatore  and  Madras ; 
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&  nev  diarch  'wu  built  at  Tisnqne^HU' ;  and  many  conferences 
irare  lield  witii  the  Hindooe. 

Soon  after  tiiia  the  miaaion  had  to  paae  tiiToiigh  a  time  of 
trial.  In  October,  1718,itsfoniwlerwaa[AX>st»todbyadiaeu^ 
wfaioh,  after  cattsing  him  nooli  eu£Eering,  ended  fatally ;  and,  in 
February,  1719,  Bartholomeir  Zie^feubalg  died,  in  the  thirty- 
uxth  year  of  his  ag&  He  vas  buried  in  the  Gxtst  churdii  \riuch 
he  built;  his  renudoi  irare  placed  chi  one  side  of  the  oommnaiofi- 
tabla  One  j'ear  after,  the  ooedjutor  of  Ziegenbalg — M. 
Gnmdler — died,  and  was  buried  in  the  same  choreh,  liii 
body  being  laid  on  the  other  side  of  the  oommanion'table. 
Often  had  theae  two  men  (^  Qod  mingled  their  voices  togetha 
in  praiM  and  prayer  at  that  table;  it  was  fitting  thwefrav. 
tliat  their  ashes  should  rest  in  peace  aide  by  ode. 

Freeh  labourers  arrived  to  take  Uie  place  of  those  who  had 
entered  into  their  rest,  and,  while  all  mourned  the  loae  of  the 
brave^  none  loet  their  courage ;  the  %ht  wae  therefore  main- 
tuned,  and  fresh  victories  won. 

In  172S  i/L  Sohultae  finished  the  tnmslation  of  &ia  BiUe 
into  Tamul ;  it  was  shorUy  after  printed  at  the  nusraon  prea^ 
and,  when  published,  was  received  with  much  avidity  by  the 
natives.  The  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular  being  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  people^  many  studied  its  contents,  and  not  a  fev 
were  converted  through  its  instrumentality.  One  of  these  wa^ 
in  1734,  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministiy. 

Many  jouraeys  into  the  interior  were  undertaken  by  tbe 
miauouaries,  and  the  Oocq>el  carried  to  several  places  which 
had  not  before  heard  the  jcfjfal  sound.  In  these  places  moch 
good  was  efiected,  many  conveisions  were  made,  and  the  Scrip- 
tures widely  ciivuluted. 

To  show  the  soundness  of  the  work  carried  on,  we  have  bni 
to  compare  the  numbers  of  converts  during  the  periods  d 
several  decades.  Thus,  up  to  1726,  the  numbers  of  dedtUd 
converts  were  678 ;  from  1727  to  1736  they  had  increased  to 
2,964  ;  from  1737  to  1746  tbe  total  was  3,812.  It  wiU  be  Men, 
therefore,  that  though  the  work  was  somewhat  limited,  it  waa 
yet  progresedve. 

During  tbe  next  fiftr  years  the  history  of  the  mismon  pn- 
sents  a  eeries  of  alternate  trials  and  sucoeases  ;  the  wars  which 
were  carried  on  between  the  French  and  the  English  on  ths 
one  hand,  and  bettreen  the  Knglish  and  the  natives  on  the 
other,  causing  much  trouble^  and  acting  as  a  barrier  to  liw 
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Bpread  of  ohriBtianity,  The  fiulure  of  supplies  and  men  from 
Europe  aleo  caused  a  weatneaa  in  the  tnisBioD,  which  graduAUy 
assumed  a  dangerous  character.  Tet  the  mission  was  not  left 
irhdlj  irithout  encouragemeDb  Between  the  yean  1747  and 
1766,  newly  3,000  ocaiTerta  were  added  to  the  Church  j  during 
Hie  next  ten  yeun,  S,146  sativea  Joined  the  christian  congr^a- 
tions;  between  1767  and  1776,  more  than  2,490;  between 
1777  and  1786,  rather  more  than  1,400;  from  1787  to  179S 
(two  yean,  of  which  no  return  was  made),  about  1,260  ;  and 
between  1797  and  1606,  over  1,000  were  gathered  into  the 
fold. 

At  the  dose  of  the  century  the  mission  oelebrated  its  second 
jnMlee.  JSow,  however,  the  prospect  was  leea  bright  than 
when  it  oommemorated  its  €nt  In  1801  Tranquebar  waa 
captured  by  the  English ;  and  although  the  oolouel  in  command 
received  tiie  missionaTiee  with  dvility,  the  polity  of  the' 
Oovemment  in  patronizing  the  heathen  rites  led  to  some 
trouble,  as  the  heathen  inast«n  compelled  their  ohriKtian 
Bervants  to  aaaiat  at  their  festivals,  and  to  attend  their  puUio 
oeremonies. 

In  the  general  HhaVing  of  the  Continental  pow&ra,  by  the 
progreas  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  towards  universal  dominion, 
Demnark  left  the  Kisaion,  to  its  &te;  and  bo,  for  want  of 
fresh  blood,  as  it  were,  it  languished  and  died.  Tet  the  Mission 
had  not  been  planted  in  vain.  Thousands  of  heathens  had  been 
converted  to  the  faith  of  Jesus  ;  thousands  more  had  heard  the 
Qoapel  faithfiilly  preached  :  while,  through  the  instrumentality 
t^  the  preas,  the  Scriptures  had  been  issued  in  the  vernacular 
tongue ;  and  thus  the  good  seed  had  been  sown  broadcast,  as 
it  were,  over  the  iaoe  of  the  whole  country.  All  this  had  been 
aootHUfdished  by  an  agenoy  in  every  way  inadequate  to  the 
ex^enoiM  of  the  caea  While  man  put  forth  all  his  energies, 
and  laboured  abundantly,  then  God  poured  forth  His  blesmngs. 
Wlien,  however,  preachers  ceased  to  proclaim  the  Word,  and  the 
Church  withheld  the  necessary  means  of  supply,  then,  the 
Kisaion  declined :  thiis  fiilly  demonstrating  what  has  been 
before  advanced — namely,  that  Qod  is  pleased  to  grant  success 
in  proportion  to  the  efforts  put  forth  by  man;  and  thereby 
teaching  na  the  important  le8S«Hi  of  tinitdng  exertion  with 
fidth. 
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The  MoKATiAir  Misbionb. 

In  1760  a  part^  of  fourteen  Brethrea  arrived  at  Tranqnebar, 
with  a  view  of  iiltimately  introduring  the  Oospel  to  the  Nicobar 
Talanita  This  design,  however,  was  not  carried  into  effect  nulil 
the  year  1768,  when  a  party  of  Danish  ooloniats  attempted  to 
form  a  settlement,  and  with  them  the  missioiLaries  proceoded. 
The  Bt^eme  of  colonization  was  not  saccesafiil,  and  before  kmg 
the  Danes  withdrew  from  the  island.  The  misfflonariee  woe 
now  cut  off  from,  all  European  society,  &nd  were  exposed  to 
many  perils,  not  only  on  account  of  the  climate  ami  the  charader 
of  the  natives,  but  also  on  account  of  the  tmcertainty  of  sappika 
In  1781  all  succour  waswithheld,  and  the  Brethren  were  reduced 
to  a  state  almost  borderiitg  on  starvation. 

In  a  report  of  their  proceedings,  it  is  said,  that  "  A  monft 
seldom  passes  without  tlieir  labouring  under  fever,  or  some 
other  disorder.  At  length  they  became  so  enfeebled  and 
emaciated,  that  they  resembled  creeping  skeletons  covered  vitii 
a  thick,  pale  skin,  rather  than  living  men."  This  yne  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  idnce  we  are  told,  that  "  They  were  destitute, 
not  only  of  the  comforts,  but  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Tkef 
had  no  shoes  to  their  feet,  and  all  their  clotlies  were  nevl; 
worn  out.  Their  houses  were  ao  damp,  that  their  beds  and 
mattresses  rotted  under  them  :  while  the  only  rice  they 
had  was  ao  putrid  and  bo  full  of  worms,  t^t  it  was  nofit 
for  food," 

After  contending  with  these  difficulties  for  nearly  twen^ 
years,  the  mission  was  finally  relinquished  in  1787.  Althon^ 
no  account  of  any  conversions  are  given,  as  the  result  of  thii 
effort,  the  natives,  however,  appear  to  have  entertained  boom 
affectionate  regard  for  the  Brethren.  When  the  last  sorriving 
missionary  left  the  island,  the  natives  flocked  to  see  him, 
and  as  he  bade  them  fiirewell,  they  wept,  and  sent  forth  a  wild 
howl  when  they  saw  him  depart 

In  1803  the  Moravian  Misaon  to  the  East  Indies  in> 
abandoned  altogether. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


IKDU.— Fast  n. 


in  Hindosten. — lirri.  A.  Oonerat  Suztej  of  the  Bneliih  to 
enngGiue  me  People — Suij  Miuiong  at  M>dnu,  Thohiiuipolj,  and 
Bengal — The  BffbrU  of  the  Marqnii  of  Wellealey  to  promote 
Education — The  first  Pnteatuit  Biihop  of  India — Oppoaition  of  tha 
Indian  GoTenunent  to  Missiomuy  EnterpriHe — Triomph  of  Troth — 
Berennoe  of  the  Ghirermnent  iroia  the  Sstional  Idolatry — BeriTal  of 
Beligion  and  Gtowth  of  a  Miuionary  Spirit — QoTemment  Toleration 
of  Ohiiitiamty  —  The  Oatbrcak  of  the  Sepoy  Untinj,  and  it« 
Bnppceeaion.  —  Sevond.  The  I^hoora  of  the  varioos  Frotegbint 
MiuionaiT  Soeietiea  in  India,  oongidered  in  conneiion  with  the 
FreeidenouB  —  Bengal  —  Uiuioni  of  the  Church  of  Bogland  in 
Korthem  India  —  Btatiitics  of  Beanlta  —  The  Bt^tiit  Hiuioni  — 
Labours  of  Oaiy,  Hanhman,  and  Ward  —  Opposition  of  the 
QoremmeDt  to  the  Baptists — Present  State  of  the  Societj's  Mission 
— Choroh  of  Scotland  Missioni — London  Miisionary  Society — Genenl 
Bnminar;  of  IleeulM — South  India  and  itn  Misuooa — [TinnereUy  and 
Natiie   Ohurohee — Present   State  of   the  South   Indian  Miasioiu — 


xiNaLraH  MiBBioira  in  hdtdosiav. 

FiBST.  —  A   Oenebal  Stievkt  OB"  THS   Efpobtb   of  the 
£holi8h  to  Eyasokuzb  the  Fsoflb. 

Teb  BeventAentli  century  marked  tlie  eHtablishment  of  the 
British  Empire  in  India.  The  Eaat  India  Company  was 
incorporated  by  Itoysl  Charter  in  December,  1600,  and  their 
fiist  fleet  auled  in  the  Mi^  following. 
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In  1613  tlie  Company  erected  their  first  fiictoriea  on  tbe 
weBtem  coaat, — Surat,  Ahmedabad,  Cambaya,  and  Gogo.  Theee 
places  formed  the  first  English  Presidency  in  India. 

During  the  year  1639  Fort  St  George  was  bnilt,  and 
afterwards  called  Madras.  Thisplacewaaiwsedtoa  Fresideiu:^ 
iu  1663. 

The  first  settlement  in  Bengal  was  made  in  the  year  1640. 

On  the  marriage  of  Charlei  II.  witli  Catherine  of  Portugal, 
he  received,  as  part  of  his  dowry,  the  Island  of  Bomlifty. 
This  place  was  made  the  seat  of  Government  in  the  yeti 
1687. 

While  England  was  thus  extending  her  dominion  and 
concentrating  her  power,  she  was  wholly  iodiSerent  to  the 
religious  state  of  the  multitudes  of  heathens  viUi  whom  ske 
tended.  The  Company's  agents  in  India,  the  Board  oi  Direotois 
at  home,  and  the  Imperial  Oovemipent,  were  eadi  alike 
iudifferent  to  the  clajms  of  the  people  upon  them  as  CbiiatisiL 
rulers.  This  state  of  things  oontinued  until  the  jwx  1699, 
when  Dr.  Pridetuix  drew  up  a  paper,  "  On  the  State  of  Um 
English  Settlements  in  India,"  in  which  be  enforced  the 
duty  of  providing  for  the  religious  training  of  the  peopla  This 
paper  had  the  dedred  effect ;  and  when  a  new  charter  wss 
granted  to  the  East  India  Company,  a  clause  was  inserted, 
enacting  that  "  the  Company  should  maintain,  in  eveiy  garrison 
and  superior  &ctory,  one  minister ;  and  to  provide  there  also 
one  decent  and  convenient  place  for  Divine  service.  Only  indi 
ministers  as  should  be  sent  to  reside  in  India  should  spply 
themselves  to  enable  them  to  insla^ct  the  Gentooe,  who  shoidd 
be  servants  of  the  Company,  or  ^eir  agents,  in  tlie  Protestant 
rel^on."  There  appears,  however,  to  hare  been  but  litUe 
attention  paid  to  this  order ;  and  sUgfat  indeed  were  the  efforlB 
made  to  evangelize  the  heathen  population,  or  reform  (he 
Europeans. 

In  1716  a  Danish  missionaty — who  bad  formerly  been  in 
Tranquebar — opraied  a  Tamul  st^ool  at  Madras,  and  commenced 
missionary  wok  among  the  natives. 

In  the  year  1730  the  Sodety  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 
Knowledge  undertook  the  maintenance  of  the  missionsiy. 
Several  other  labourers  had  by  this  time  arrived  in  Madia^ 
and  with  their  help  several  sobools  were  maintained  in 
effieieiK^,  and  many  natives  wet<e  brmight  to  the  knoiriedgs  of 
Christ.       Much    interest  was    called  fortii    in    Qermany  on 
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behftlf  of  the  Mission,  tutd  both  men  and  money  vere  sent 
to  its  aid.  The  amount  of  Ungland'a  contribution  to  the 
UisnoB  fimd  at  this  time  was  only  tmienty  pounds. 

The  progress  of  the  miamon  was  several  times  arrested  by 
war.  Thus,  in  1746,  a  French  force  was  seat  against  Madras, 
and  sorai  succeeded  in  taking  the  town.  The  English  inhabit- 
anta  were  expelled,  the  church  was  converted  into  a  militaiy 
store,  and  tiie  mission  entirely  dispensed.  After  three  years  of 
hostility,  a  treaty  of  peace  via  signed,  and  Madras  waa  restored 
to  the  English.  The  missionaries  now  returned  to  their  work, 
and  achieved  a  oonsidenlde  victoiy.  In  five  yean  m<ve  tiiau 
five  hundred  natives  were  led  to  embrace  the  CJospeL 

Then,  again,  in  1760,  the  mission  was  exposed  to  conrader- 
able  danger,  on  acoount  of  the  invasion  of  the  Camatic  by 
Hyder  AIL  Madras  being  thraatened,  alt  the  available  troops 
&om  other  parte  of  India  were  quartered  in  the  town,  and  the 
misBion  church  was  used  ae  a  military  dep6t.  After  the  lapse 
of  three  years  peace  was  restored,  and  the  mission  operations 
were  reeianed.  Notwithstanding  the  inteiruption  of  the  work 
by  this  war,  the  number  of  heathens  who  were  led  to  embrace 
the  Oospel  was  considerable. 

During  the  next  twenty  years,  the  histoiy  of  the  mission 
presente  a  series  of  enoouraganents  and  discouragmaents.  Several 
of  the  miesionariea  died,  the  supplies  became  meet  precarious, 
and,  from  a  want  of  fresh  vigomr  being  infused  from  without^  it 
^goished,  and  was  suspended  in  1806. 

The  moral  and  rehgious  condition  of  the  Europeans  at  this 
time  was  very  deplorable.  The  Sabbath  waa  almost  entirely 
disTC^rded,  amusement  and  dissipation  took  the  place  of 
worship,  and  a  gNieral  laxity  of  oonduot  oharaoterized  the 
English  officials. 

In  the  year  1767,  M.  Kohlhof^  of  Tranquebar,  was  re- 
queeted  by  a  German  officer  to  visit  him  at  Seringham,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Trichinopoly.  The  cordial  reception  which 
Kohlhoff  met  with,  and  the  opportunities  afforded  for  mission 
operationa,  encouraged  other  missionaries  to  visit  the  same 
place.  This  led  to  the  establishmoit  ct  a  permanent  mission  in 
that  part  of  India, 

By  the  fall  of  Madura,  in  1764,  Trichinopoly  was  secured  to 
the  Skigliah.  Shortly  after  this,  a  church  was  built  in  the  fort, 
and  Mr.  Swartz  was  appointed  chaplain.  The  labours  of  this 
good  man  were  «aunently  successful :  the  nominal  Christians, 
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the  Romanists,  and  the  lieatlien  natives,  all  alike  received  Ma 
care,  and  were  benefited  by  his  inHtructiona.  The  number  of 
converts  to  the  Cfariatian  fUth  during  the  firet  ten  years  of  the 
missioa  operations  was  1,238.  For  aome  time  after  thi^  the 
mission  suffered  .through  the  unsettled  state  of  the  conntty,  bo 
that,  by  the  year  1781,  the  congregation  at  Trichinopoly  vta 
rednoed  to  327  individuals.  24'otwithstanding  this,  the  work  of 
the  missionaries  did  not  wholly  ceaae ;  for,  as  many  of  tlw 
heathen  natives  sought  refuge  in  the  town,  many  opportunitiM 
were  ibund  to  preach  ^e  GoepeL  By  degrees,  boweva*,  the 
mission  laitguished  for  want  of  men ;  for,  as  one  and  another  of 
the  loissionariea  left  the  town,  their  places  were  not  supplied 
with  &eah  labourera.  The  only  remaining  European  missionaiy, 
M.  Fohle,  vas  growing  infirm ;  and,  feeling  convinced  that  tus 
days  of  labour  were  but  few,  he  frequently  and  urgently  called 
for  help ;  but  he  called  in  vain,  and  so  the  mission  ultimately 
decayed.  In  1816,  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  visited  Trichinopoly, 
and  gave  it  aa  his  opinion  that,  wiUi  a  fresh  supply  of  labouKi^ 
much  mi^t  still  be  done.  And,  taken  in  connexion  with  iJu 
mission  at  Tanjore,  it  did  even  then  present  a  noble  memorial 
of  British  rule  in  India. 

-Sewtfot— The  Ei^lish  settled  at  Calcutta  in  1689,  but  for 
many  years  they  paid  no  attention  to  the  religious  state  of  the 
natives  with  whom  they  traded.  Nor  can  we  wonder  at  thia, 
since  history  records  the  lamentable  fret  that  the  founder  and 
protector  of  British  interests  in  Bengal,  Job  Chamock,  sacrificed 
annually  a  cock  to  the  departed  spirit  of  the  mother  of  his 
children.  It  is  true  that  the  East  India  Company  srait  a 
chaplain  to  Fort  William;  yet,  up  to  1715,  Divine  worship 
was  conducted  in  the  same  room  as  that  in  which  the  mldien 
partook  of  their  meals. 

It  was  in  January,  1714,  that  the  Christian  Knowledge 
Society  invited  the  then  chaplain  to  become  its  corresponding 
member,  and  furnish  them  with  some  information  respectdng 
the  state  of  Christianity  in  that  part  of  India.  This  he  did ; 
and  to  the  account  then  given  may  be  attributed  the  intenst 
taken  by  the  English  residents  in  erecting  a  proper  church  for 
the  worship  of  God.  After  tiie  church  was  opened,  a  fiind  *M 
established  for  the  maintenance  of  a  school,  in  which  the  chil- 
dren of  the  natives  should  be  educated  in  the  truths  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

About  the  same  tim^  the  foreign  residents  in  Bengal  sent  a 
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request  to  the  miseiotuiiiee  at  Tnmqaebar  for  one  of  their 
number  to  settle  in  the  former  pUce,  and  to  establish  a  misBioii 
there.  The  application  was  not  attended  to  ;  and,  after  a  whil^ 
it  was  renewed  with  much  eomestneea,  and  forwarded  to  Enropa 
This  appeal  for  a  misaonary  excited  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  England,  and  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 
Enowledge  nndertook  to  provide  the  necessary  fnnds  for  the 
BDpport  of  a  misaianftrj',  if  a  Huitable  person  could  be  found. 
The  appeal  for  help,  and  the  offer  to  aasiHt^  were  both  in  Tain. 
No  posoa  could  bo  found  to  go  forth  to  do  the  work  of  an 


From  this  period  np  to  the  year  1766  there  are  no  records  of 
the  state  of  Ghiistianily  in  Bengal  The  time  was  one  of 
disBflter,  and  the  Mohammedans  destroyed  all  the  documents 
which  might  have  supplied  information  on  the  subject 

The  victory  of  Plawey,  in  June,  1757,  laid  the  foundation 
of  new  Calcutta  and  new  fort  William.  It  was  more  than  four 
yeare,  however,  before  the  ruins  of  the  church  were  cleared 
away,  or  any  minionaiy  work  undertaken.  At  last,  Mr. 
Kiermander  airived  in  Bengal,  and  shortly  after  commenced  a 
school  in  Calcutta.  At  the  oloee  of  the  first  year,  more  than 
130  children  were  receiving  instruction;  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  as  many  as  231  were  enrolled  as  scholars.  Mission 
operations  were  also  carried  on  among  the  Brahmins  and 
Komanista,  which  were  attended  with  considerable  success. 

Although  the  work  of  the  mission  was  prospering,  there  were 
tw9  (nrcumBtancea  which  caused  its  friends  much  anxiety. 
These  were,  the  failure  of  the  health  of  some  of  the  labourern 
and  the  de&th  of  others.  In  consequence  of  this,  Mr.  Kier- 
mauder,  who  had  for  some  time  retired  from  active  duty,  was 
compelled  to  resume  his  labours,  although  upwards  of  seventy-four 
years  of  age.  Soon  after  this,  a  severe  shock  was  given  to  the 
mismott.  Mr.  Kiermander  became  involved  in  his  financial  a&im, 
and  was  compelled  to  leave  Calcutta.  His  effects  were  seized,  and 
his  creditors  claiming  the  mission  church  as  private  property, 
the  sheriff  affixed  his  seal  to  the  door,  and  thus  preventeil  the 
usual  services  from  being  performed.  This  was  indeed  a  dark 
hour  for  the  mission ;  but  God  did  not  allow  the  enemies  to 
triumph.  He  raised  up  one  friend  who  ft«ed  the  mission  &om 
the  debt  which  was  upon  it ;  and  another,  who  undertook  to 
conduct  the  services.  The  latter  friend  was  the  Eev.  Dr. 
Brown,  the  superintendent  of  the  Calcutta  Orphan  Asylum. 

X 
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Shortljr  after  Uiis,  Dr.  Brown  waa  required  either  to  relinqdih 
the  misBion  work  altogetlier  or  sever  hiiuBelf  from,  the  asylum. 
To  his  hoDOur  it  hits  to  be  reoorded  that  he  chose  the  latter,  and 
cast  in  hia  lot  with  those  who  were  fighting  the  battle  of  truth 
in  the  midst  of  shame  aud  scom. 

Under  the  faithful  preaching  of  Dr.  Brown,  a  great  improve- 
ment was  effected  in  the  congregation  at  the  miMtion  church 
Soon  after  this  the  Oovemor-Oeneral,  Sir  John  Shore,  patro- 
nized the  missitm,  and,  under  his  auspioea,  Dr.  Brown  wanted 
nothing  which  his  Excellency  was  Me  to  beetow  to  promote 
the  interests  of  christdanity . 

In  1798  the  Earl  of  Momington— afterwards  the  Harqais  of 
Wellesley — arrived  at  Calcutta  as  Oovemor-OeneraL  At  thia 
time  the  moral  and  religious  oondilion  of  the  people  was  vety 
unsatisfactory  ;  the  Sabbath  was  feai-fully  desecrated,  and  die 
performance  of  Divine  worship  irregular.  The  GovemMV 
General  commenced  oorrectiiig  the  abuses,  strenuously  opposmg 
the  evils,  and  setting  a  good  example  iu  this  respect  to  ttll 
around  him.  The  Marquis  also  gave  much  attention  to  the 
subject  of  education  ;  aud  to  his  iofluence  must  be  attributed 
the  foundation  of  the  Coll^je  of  Fort  William,  which  vu 
formally  established  by  a  Minute  of  Council  in  1800.  Two 
objects  were  sought  in  the  establishment  of  this  College  :  fiistt 
the  education  of  the  Company's  servants ;  and,  secondly,  the 
ultimate  educatiou  of  the  native  population.  "  He  founded  tbe 
College  of  Fort  William,"  said  tJie  Marquis,  "  to  enlighten  the 
Oriental  world,  to  give  science,  religion,  aud  pure  morala  to 
Asia,  and  to  confirm  in  it  the  British  power  and  dominion." 

Just  when  the  influence  of  the  College  was  being  felt^  u 
order  arrived  from  the  Court  of  Directors  for  its  isunediote 
abolitiou,  on  the  score  of  expense.  The  Marquis  being  con- 
yinoed  that  such  a  step  would  be  most  injurious  to  the  caiue 
of  christian  education,  at  once  wrote  a  protest  to  the  Directoia, 
and  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  postponing  its  aboh- 
tion  till  the  end  of  the  year  1603. 

The  protest  was  successful,  and,  just  three  days  after  the  pro- 
posed closing  of  tbe  College,  a  despatch  waa  received  from  the 
Court  of  Directors,  announcing  their  determination  to  continne 
it  intact  This  despatch  gave  great  satisiaction  to  the  Qovemor 
and  all  the  friends  of  missionary  enterprise  in  Calcutta.  Not 
the  least  important  work  of  the  College  was  the  printing-pres^ 
and  from  it  were  issued  the  Gospels  in  Persian  and  Hindustani- 
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A  Chinese  version  of  the  New  Testament  -was  also  completed, 
under  the  superiateDdeiice  of  Mr.  lABsa,  a  Chinese  Armiuiau 

la  the  meantime  Mr.  Buchanan  had  joined  Dr.  Brown  in  the 
rniBBon  work,  and,  thus  strengthened,  the  cause  progressed. 
In  1806  Heniy  Martyn  sjrived  at  Calcutta,  having  been 
appmnted  one  <^  the  Company's  Chaplains.  He  at  onoe  com- 
menced the  stud;  of  Hindustani  and  Fenian,  and  iu  two  yeftra 
he  completed  the  tranalation  of  the  New  Testament  and  the 
Prayer-booh  into  the  former  langnaga 

Two  years  after  this,  Br.  Thomas  F.  Middleton  was  conse- 
crated tjie  first  Protestant  bishop  of  Calcutta.  Shortly  after 
his  UTiTal  in  India  the  bishop  made  sn  extensive  tour,  vicdting 
in  saccession  Madras,  Tranquebar,  Trichinopoly,  Falancottah, 
and  Bombay.  Eveiywhere  he  ibund  Christianity  at  a  low  ebb, 
and  the  christians,  both  native  and  European,  despised  by  the 
authoritiea  The  bishop  next  visited  Ceylon  and  Cochin.  At . 
the  latter  place  he  found  the  Dutch  Church  shut  up  for  the 
want  of  a  minister,  the  schools  in  the  &ctory  destroyed,  the 
children  of  the  settlen  left  unbaptized,  and  the  greatest  apathy 
shown  by  the  Europeans  to  all  matters  of  a  religions  or  educa- 
tional character.  Everywhere  the  bishop's  visit  was  productive 
of  much  good.  Attention  was  directed  to  the  subject  erf  reli- 
gion ;  thei  earnest  were  encouraged,  and  the  careless  aroosed. 

Br.  Middleton  was  succeeded  by  bishop  Heber,  who  arrived 
atCalcuttain  October,  1623.  In  the  following  July  he  com- 
menced the  visitation  of  his  diooese.  In  this  journey  he  touched 
at  Decca,  Boghpoor,  Monghyr,  Bankipoor,  Dinapore,  Benares, 
Allahabad,  Cawnpore,  Oude,  and  the  upper  provinces  beyond 
the  kingdom  of  Oude.  From  hence  he  proceeded  to  the  Euro- 
pean stations  on  the  Himalaya,  then  visited  Meerut,  Delhi, 
and  Agra.  He  next  passed  through  the  independent  states  of 
Central  India,  reached  Surat,  and  thence  sailed  to  Bombay. 

In  this  joamey  the  bishop  travelled  nearly  three  thousand 
miles,  and  visited  every  important  station  in  the  province  of 
Bengal  In  one  of  his  journeys  which  he  afterwards  took,  the 
biahop  was  seized  with  a  fit  while  in  the  act  of  bathing,  and 
died.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  James  ;  and  he, 
again,  by  the  Bev.  J.  M.  Turner.  To  this  latter  gentleman 
belongs  the  honour  of  having  established  the  first  Infimt-eeAool 
in  India.  He,  like  his  predecessors,  died  in  the  midst  of  his 
*ork.  The  fact  that  four  bishops  had  been  struck  down  in  the 
z2 
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prime  of  life  led  to  the  diviMon  of  the  Indiui  diocese  into  thre^ 
ooTTesponding  to  the  limits  of  tlte  tiiree  preeideiides,  the  bishop 
of  Cftlcntta  being  Metropolitan  of  all  Indi^  The  Bev.  Dasid 
Wilson,  Ticar  ^  Islinghm  {LoaAoa),  was  appointed  the  fint 
Metropolitan. 

It  iraa  some  yaaa  befnre  tbe  other  dioceses  were  oocapied.  In 
1835  Mr.  Corrie,  the  arohdeaooa  of  Calcutta,  -was  ctMisecrated 
bishop  of  Madraa. 

With  bishop  Wilson  at  Calontta,  bishop  Carrie  at  Madnu^ 
and  Lord  William  Bentinck  as  Goremor-Oeneral,  brighter  dajt 
seemed  in  store  for  the  cause  of  missions.  The  tone  of  Boactf 
was  much  improved,  the  ordinances  of  religion  were  respected, 
and  in  the  army  were  to  be  found  men  who  were  brave  enough 
to  encounter  ridicule  for  the  sake  of  their  religtoa.  In  man/ 
towns  and  villages  christian  missionaries  and  christian  schools 
were  sapping  the  foundations  of  heatbenism ;  while,  both  in 
England  and  in  India,  men  were  getting  dissatisfied  with  the 
close  connexion  of  the  Government  with  idolatry.  The  Inditn 
Qovemment  contatded  that  the  Btate  ought  to  give  tobraiiim 
to  all  form*  of  reUgion,  and  all  religious  rites  and  ceremonies, 
which  are  not  opposed  to  the  sense  of  decency  or  humanity,  no 
matter  what  the  nature  of  the  creed  which  sanctioned  thorn. 
Further,  it  was  contended  that  a  religious  festival,  att^ded  b/ 
a  crowd  of  worshippers,  would  not  be  tolerated  un]e»  tlie 
Government  provided  a  police  to  enibroe  order,  and  secure  the 
safety  of  the  individuals  during  the  celebration.  This  being 
admitted,  then  it  most  be  competent  for  the  Government  to 
levy  a  pilgrim-tax  to  supply  the  necessary  funds  for  the  msin- 
tenance  of  the  force. 

Against  this  it  was  contended,  that  the  snm  so  collected  vu 
very  much  greater  than  was  neceesary  for  the  payment  of  the 
police,  and  that  a  port  of  it  was  expended  in  repairing  the 
shrines^  idols,  or  other  religious  edifices  which  form  the  local 
object  of  tlie  pilgrimages,  or  in  supporting  t^e  priests  or  otbec 
ministeis  attached  to  them.  And  so,  "  firom  b^ig  simple  con- 
servators of  the  public  peace  at  oert«un  numerous  assembUgn 
of  the  people,  we  are  become  the  chief  agents  in  sustaining  on 
idol  establishment."  After  much  discussion  on  lite  subject  in 
the  Indian  Board,  a  despatch  was  sent  to  the  Governor- 
General  on  the  subject.  All  true  friends  of  christiaait^  in 
India  must  rejoice  at  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Home 
Government,  which  were  :— 
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JVrvt  Tliat  the  mterferenoe  of  Britdkh  ^notionEiiM  in  the 
interior  managenieiit  of  natiTe  temples,  in  the  customs,  habits, 
and  religioiiB  proceedings  of  the  piieats  and  attendants  in  the 
arrangement  of  their  ceremonies,  rites,  and  festivals,  and  gene- 
rally in  the  conduct  of  their  interior  economy,  shall  oease. 

Second.  That  the  pilgrim-tax  shall  everywhere  be  abolished. 

Thard.  That  fines  and  offerings  shall  no  longer  be  considered 
an  sources  of  revenue  by  the  British  Qovemment^  and  they 
shall  consequently  no  longer  be  collected  or  received  by  the 
servants  of  the  East  India  Company. 

FowrtA.  That  no  servant  of  the  £ast  India  Compftny  shall 
hereafter  be  engaged  in  the  collection,  or  management,  or 
custodiea  of  moneys,  in  the  nature  of  fines  or  offerings,  under 
whatsoever  name  they  may  be  known,  or  in  whatever  manner 
obtained,  or  whether  iiinushed  in  cash  or  kind 

Fifth.  That  no  servant  of  the  East  India  Company  shall 
hereafter  deiive  any  emolnment  resulting  from  ^e  above- 
mentioned  or  similar  sources. 

Sia^  That  in  all  matters  relating  to  their  temples,  their 
woTshif:^  their  festivals,'  their  religious  practices,  their  cere- 
monial observances,  our  native  aubjecta  be  left  entirely  to 
themselves. 

SeoerUh.  That  in  every  case  in  which  it  had  been  found 
necensaiy  to  form  and  keep  up  a  police  force,  specially  with  a 
view  to  the  peace  and  securi^  of  the  pilgrims,  or  worship, 
such  police  shall  hereafter  be  maintained  and  miade  available 
out  of  the  general  revenues  of  the  country. 

Although  these  resolutions  were  so  explicit,  they  were  not 
acted  on.  Indeed,  for  more  than  five  yeani  from  the  time  they 
were  issued,  they  were  all  but  a  dead  letter. 

Mr.  Qnmt,  who  had  been  the  diief  mover  in  the  matter, 
having  passed  away,  the  Directore  sought  to  get  rid  of  the 
subject  altogether ;  and,  when  urged  to  take  action  upon  tiie 
resolutions,  decided  to  leave  the  working  out  of  the  principle  to 
the  local  authorities. 

Had  the  question  been  allowed  to  rest  here,  the  probability  Ib 
that  the  whole  afiair  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground.  The 
local  authorities,  however,  were  not  permitted  to  act  as  they 
thon^t  proper  in  the  matter.  The  Christians  in  the  various 
localities  felt  keenly  on  the  subject,  and  remonstrated  with  the 
government  for  the  apathy  shown  on  the  subject  In  IHadras  a 
memorial  was  forwarded  by  the  bishop  to  the  governor,  imd  by 
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him  to  the  goTemop  general  of  Calcutta.  Thia  memorial  gave 
great  offence,  and  the  bishop  of  Madras  reoelved  a  rebuke  for 
the  part  which  he  had  taken,  and  it  was  intimated  to  him  that, 
in  fonrarding  the  memorial  to  the  governor  of  Madras,  he  had 
stepped  beyond  the  proper  bonnds  of  his  office.  To  this  Ihe 
bi^op  replied  in  the  following  manly  words : — "  The  anthopty 
of  government  to  dictate  to  me  as  to  the  performance  of  my 
dnties  I  entirely  deny.  I  hold  myself  free  to  act  on  my  ovn 
judgment  as  to  what  is  my  duty  ;  and,  differing  as  I  do  fion 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Ooremor  of  MAdraa  in  council,  both  as  to 
the  prOJiriety  of  granting  the  toleration  prayed  for  by  the 
memoriuisto,  and  as  to  the  consequences  of  deferring  to  grant 
the  relief  sought,  I  consider  myself  to  have  been  strictly  within 
the  line  of  duty  in  forwarding  the  memorial  to  government" 

Slowly,  but  surely,  the  people,  both  in  India  and  at  hom^ 
were  beuig  convinced  of  the  importance  of  putting  the  docmneot 
of  1833  into  force ;  and  an  event  now  took. place  whitdi  led  the 
friends  of  India  to  demand  immediate  action.  A  seemd 
despatch  was  sent  to  India,  whidi  waa  intended  to  tolerate  the 
disregard  paid  to  the  reoolution  of  1S33,  When  this  became 
known.  Sir  Per^pin  Maitlaud,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Madras  army,  resigned.  This  greatly  alarmed  the  authorities 
and  Parliament  demanded  some  immediate  action.  Sir  John 
Hobhouse,  the  then  i-espon^ble  Indian  minister  in  the  Honse 
of  Commons,  promised  that  a  despatch  should  bo  sent  which 
should  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties. 

This  was  at  once  acco'mplished,  and  an  umnistakeable  Older 
was  sent  out  to  enforce  the  resolutions  of  1833.  Action  tu 
immediately  taken,  and  the  total  abolition  of  the  Pilgrim  Tax 
took  place  on  May  3,  1840.  On  this  day,  the  gates  of  the 
great  Temple  of  Juggernaut  were  thrown  open  to  all  pilgrims 
without  fee  or  hindranoe.  In  the  year  1841,  much  was  done  to 
complete  the  severance  of  the  State  from  all  participation  in  the 
heatjien  ritefl ;  the  charge  of  the  temples  and  p^odse  was  givm 
to  the  natives  ;  the  care  ctf  the  pagoda  lands  was  made  over  to 
tmstees  ;  and  the  attendance  of  British  oSiceis  and  soldiers  at 
Hindoo  festivals  was  discontinued.  At  the  same  time,  the  gpiiit 
of  missions  was  everywhere  being  more  Ailly  manifested.  Botli 
among  the  Company's  servants  and  the  ordinary  civilians  were 
found  many  who  considered  it  a  sacred  duty  to  endeavour  to 
extend  the  kingdom  of  Christ  among  the  hea'Uien.  Speaking  c^ 
this,  Mr.  Kaye^  in  his  "  Clmstiaui^  in  India,"  says  :— "  The 
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militaiy  servants  of  the  goremsaent  vied  with  the  civilian. 
Even  the  ensign  cheerfUly^  contributed  his  rupees  to  churcb- 
bnilding  fundB  and  misaiffliaiy  societieB.  The  ordinances  t^  the 
Church  were  diligently  observed ;  the  Babbath-day  was  kept 
holy ;  family  prayer  became  a  necessity  of  daily  life ;  public 
theatricals  langnished  for  want  of  aristocratio  support  Eoglish 
gentlemen  esteemed  it  a  reproach  to  be  Been  at  tiie  nautches  of 
the  native  gentry ;  society  ceased  to  tolerate  public  lotteries ; 
there  was  an  increased  demand  for  religious  books  and  publica- 
tions ;  and,  altogether,  the  manifestations  of  vital  Christianitj 
were  not  less  enconraging  than  those  evinced  by  contempoi-ary 
middle  classes  at  home." 

But  this  activity  and  vitality  alarmed  the  home  government. 
It  was  considered  by  the  authorities  that  a  strict  neutrality  was 
necessary  to  ensure  the  maintenance  of  power,  and  so  they 
determined  to  chet^  the  zeal  of  their  emplcyig.  After  much 
correspondence  on  the  subject,  a  despatch  was  sent  to  India, 
the  tenour  of  which  was  to  show  that^  while  the  Directors  were 
unwilling  to  prohibit  their  servants  from  contributing  their 
private  funds  towards  the  promotion  of  missionary  objects,  still 
th(y  would  caution  them  against  acting  in  such  a  way  as  might 
tend  to  excite  alarm  among  the  people,  and  that  missionary 
meetings  ought  never  to  be  held  in  any  official  building,  or  wear 
the  appearance  of  having  official  sanction.  While  the  govern- 
ment was  tbua  laying  before  the  subordinates  the  duty  of 
ueatrality,  it  was  being  led  by  iko  force  of  public  opinion  into 
a  oooise  of  action  the  veiy  opposite  of  neutrality.  It  sought  to 
suppress  the  suttee  ;  to  prevent  female  in&ntioide  ;  to  stop  the 
recurrence  of  human  saa^oe  ;  and  altered  the  Hindoo  law  of 
inheritance,  which  decreed  "that,  should  any  one  apostatize 
from  his  rcjigion,  he  was  by  that  act  disinherited,  and  rendered 
legally  and  civilly  dead."  In  1846,  an  act  was  published,  whic^ 
declared  "that  so  much  of  the  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  law 
as  infiioted  forfeiture  of  right  or  property  upon  any  pai-ty 
renouncing,  or  who  has  been  excluded  Irom  the  communion  of 
either  of  these  religions,  shall  cease  to  be  enforced  as  law  in  the 
courts  of  the  Eaat  India  Company."  This  act  greatly  alarmed 
the  Hindoos,  who,  considering  that  their  religion  was  in  danger, 
memorialized  the  government  against  the  threatened  innovation. 
In  consequence  of  this  agitation,  the  government  consented  to 
withdraw  Uie  obnozions  clause. 

Alter  a  period  of  four  years,  the  subject  was  again  brought 
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before  the  gorenunent  by  the  bishop  of  Bombay,  and  an  net 
was  passed  vhicb  was  demgned  to  give  perfect  toleration  to  aU 
rtUguma,  and  enacted  that  no  person  should  suffer  Ion  on 
account  of  his  particular  religious  creed. 

That  Bucb  ft  measure  as  this  'was  called  for  is  piored  ly  the 
&ct,  that  more  than  one  hwtdnd  tlumeand  native  ChtulianB 
were  cut  off  from  all  participation  in  their  snoestral  ligbta 
becaose  they  had  thrown  off  their  ancestral  fiiith  ;  and  this  not 
in  one  or  two  spots,  but  they  were  scattered  throughout  tha 
length  and  breadth  of  the  laud.  In  Bengal,  Oiissa,  and  AsBam; 
the  Korth-Weet  Proyinces;  the  Madras  Presidency;  Bmnbay 
and  Ceylon — in  all  these  places  the  native  preacher  coold  )» 
found  boldly  proclaiming  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  the  cost  tf 
irhich  had  been  to  him  the  giving  up  of  home  and  family. 

The  firat  step  towards  the  Christianizing  the  national  educa- 
tion of  India  was  taken  in  1854,  when  the  following  Minute 
was  drawn  up  by  Sir  Charles  Wood,  and  sent  to  all  the  sohooli 
in  India  : — 

"  Considerable  apprehension  appears  to  exist  as  to  our  fwn 
with  respect  to  religious  instruction  in  the  Government  institn- 
tion.  These  Institutions  -were  founded  for  the  benefit  of  Ha 
whole  popnlation  of  India.  In  order  to  effect  their  object^  it 
w^  and  is,  indispensable  that  the  education  conveyed  in  them 
shoold  be  exclusively  secular.  The  Bible  ia,  we  understand, 
placed  in  the  libnuy  of  the  collies  and  schools,  and  the  pnpli 
are  free  to  consult  it.  This  is  as  it  should  be  ;  and,  moreover, 
we  have  no  desire  to  prevent  or  to  discourage  any  explanation 
which  the  pupils  may  of  their  own  free  will  ask  from  tiim 
masters  on  the  subject,  provided  that  such  informatioa  be  given 
out  of  school  hours." 

Though  this  Kesolution  appears  somewhat  negative,  yet  it 
was  an  important  point  gained ;  since,  before  that  tame,  the 
ChiiBtiaiiTeh^onwBBnotm!«nlolorat«din the  Government tehooU. 

About  this  time  also,  the  subject  of  fomaU  edveatie* 
commanded  considerable  attention.  This  is  a  subject  whidi 
in  an  especial  manner  provokes  the  jealousy  of  the  Hindoos 
and  Mobsjomedana.  By  those  creeds  the  rights  and  poweis  of 
women  ore  ignored.  But  the  Gospel  has  no  respect  for  these 
prejudices ;  and  so  the  Zertana  must  be  invaded,  and  woman 
claimed  as  the  rightful  spoil  of  Christianity,  and  her  influence 
be  added  to  the  other  means  employed  to  evangelize  the  milli""* 
of  India. 
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JoBt  when  the  hopes  of  the  Chrutiau  miasionaiy  were  high, 
and  a  bright  future  seemed  in  store  for  India,  a  dark  cload 
appeared  in  the  horizon,  which  betokened  a  oomii^  storm. 
The  native  troops,  having  conceived  a  iiotion  that  their  cexbe 
was  to  be  taken  away,  and  their  religion  aaaailed  by  the  Stat^ 
broke  out  into  open  rebdlion ;  and  their  doings  at  Umballa 
and  Agra  j  at  Barrackpore  and  Berhampore ;  at  Lacknow  and 
Cawnpore  ;  at  Delhi  and  Meemt ;  testified  to  the  deep-seated, 
wide-spread  dissatisftu^on  and  the  aavage  cruelty  of  the  Hindoo 
and  Mohanunedau  sepoya. 

It  would  be  a  pleasant  task,  to  tell  of  the  patience  and 
fortitude,  the  bravery  and  the  heroism,  and  the  wondrons 
endmrance,  to  which  these  dark  days  gave  birth.  But  l^iia  iB 
not  our  purpose.  Well  might  we  tell  out  tiie  praises  of  the 
man  who  faced  dang^  and  death  to  defend  his  home  ;  of  the 
woman  who  sat  by  the  side  of  the  sick  and  "wounded,  and 
cheered  tiieir  dying  hours  by  her  faith  and  piety ;  of  the 
Mthfiil  Sikh,  who  enabled  a  Lawrence  to  hcfld  a  province  in 
peace ;  of  the  bravery  of  the  British  aoldier,  which  enabled  a 
Havelock  to  repel  the  hoets  at  Luckuow ;  or  the  self-denial  and 
cool  det«rmination  of  a  Clyde,  which  hurried  biin  &om  his 
fireside  at  the  call  of  duty,  and  sought  no  ease  until  he  had 
rescued  the  besieged.  But  this  must  be  left  to  others. 
Soffice  it  to  say,  that,  after  a  term  of  intense  suffering  and 
BUiipense,  God  bleeeed  the  efforts  of  the  army,  and  the  tide 
of  rebellion  was  rolled  back.  Order  was  re-eetablished, 
and  in  1868,  the  Queen,  with  the  consent  of  the  nation, 
assumed  the  direct  Government  of  all  the  Freudeucies  of 
India. 

With  the  restoration  of  order  came  the  increase  of  commerce 
and  the  extended  operations  of  the  Christian  Church.  At 
lengtli,  confidence  took  the  place  of  doubt,  and  prosperity 
the  place  of  suffering — at  least,  for  a  time.  Another  trial, 
however,  was  in  store  for  the  pec^tle.  In  the  Upper  Provinces, 
whose  lands,  a  few  years  bai^  had  been  desolated  by  the  fire 
and  sword,  God  now  withheld  the  usual  rain.  Rivers  were 
dried  up ;  fruitful  plains  were  scorched  and  rendered  barren  ; 
and.a  mighty  host  of  people  (13,000,000)  were  held  in  the  iron 
grasp  of  ftinine.  Nearly  abc  millions  of  people  suffered  the 
cruel  puns  of  podtive  hunger,  and  half  a  million  perished  for 
the  want  of  bread. 
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Dreadfnl  aa  waa  the. trial,  it  wa«  yet  made  the  meang 
of  working  good  The  sympathy  of  the  non-Buffering  was 
called  out ;  taxes  were  remitted,  douatiouB  were  bestovd, 
and  the  Engliah  public,  foremost  in  the  rank  to  help  Ha 
TTetched,  gave  a  noble  token  of  forgiveneaa  to  the  people 
who,  in  the  great  rebellion,  had  done  her  so  mn<^  wrmg. 
This  clond  peKed  away ;  and  now,  thanks  to  a  merdfiil  God, 
and  a  wise  l^(iBla(ion  1  the  present  state  of  India,  la 
reepects  her  commerce,  her  laws,  and  her  religion,  leads  iu  to 
hope  that  her  ^ture  shall  be  better  than  her  paat. 


SBOOHDLT.— THE  LABOUBS  OF  THE  YASIODS  PBOTESTiBX 

lUaSIOITABY  SOdBTIBS  IN  INDIA. 

Benqai. 

Tee  Chusch  Missiomaiit  Bochxt. — This  Society  commenced 
ita  operations  in  tlie  Bengal  Fremdeniy  in  the  year  1813. 
Agra  was  the  first  place  occupied,  and  the  first  missionaty  was 
Abdool  Messech,  one  of  the  first  converts  irom  the  Moham- 
medan &ith  in  Indi&i  This  man  had  been  a  soldier,  and  eSa- 
wards  filled  a  high  station  in  the  Court  of  the  King  of  Ouda 
On  one  occasion,  he  was  led  to  visit  Cawnpore,  wh^i  the  Be*. 
Henry  Martyn,  being  Chaplain  of  that  station,  was  accustomed 
every  Sunday  afbentoon  to  address  the  poor  who  assembled 
before  his  door  to  receive  alms.  Abdool  went  one  Sunday,  " 
he  afterwards  expressed  it,  "  to  see  the  sport"  What  he  heaid 
made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  upon  his  heart,  and  he  vai 
subsequently  baptized  by  the  B«v.  David  Brown,  at  Calcntts, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  engaged  as  a  catechist  l^  tix 
Church  Missionary  Society, 

At  Calcutta,  the  misaionariee  established  schools  for  both 
ntales  and  females.  The  success  of  this  movement  wss  but 
partial,  arising  &om  the  prejudices  of  the  Hindoo  race  on  tlie 
subject ;  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  thete  was,  at  one  time 
(1822),  as  many  as  600  soholara  on  the  roll,  400  of  whom  were 
in  daily  attendanca 

In  1836,  the  Society  extended  ite  operations  to  Krishnagar, 
a  district  inhabited  partly  by  Hindoos  and  partly  by  Uobam- 
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medans.  Shortly  after  the  introduction  of  ChriBtianity  in  thb 
locality  a  renmrkable  moTemeat  took  place  among  the  people, 
and  600  fiuniliee  placed  themselves  under  Christian  instruction. 
"Though  their  subsequent  progress,"  says  tho  Committee,  "  has 
not  been  what  was  at  fiist  anticipated,  they  are  forming, 
it  is  hoped,  the  nucleus  of  a  Chriitdan  Church,  whence  the 
Gospel  may  radiate  over  the  conntij  districts  of  Bengal" 

In  1836  the  work  of  training  native  Christian  youths  a^ 
catecliiste  and  missionaries  was  commenced.  There  was  great 
need  of  such  an  institution  as  this  at  Calcutta ;  because  in  no 
other  part  of  India  was  there  snch  an  ad^oice  of  general 
knowledge;  and  it  was  hoped  that,  by  this  means,  a  body 
of  ^thful  men  might  be  provided,  who,  while  they  would ' 
folly  understand  the  people,  would,  by  their  superior  training, 
be  able  to  influence  them  in  all  matters  both  seonlar  and 
rel^ous. 

'From  time  to  time,  the  operations  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  in  Bengal  have  been  enlarged  ;  gradually  ascending  the 
great  Valley  of  the  Oanges,  with  its  population  of  120,000,000, 
till  they  have  now  reached  the  vety  &vntier-post  of  the  North- 
West  Provinces — Peshawur. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1861,  the  Society's  operatdons  in 
Iforth  India  comprised  ./our  diitnete  in  Bengal,  —  viz., 
Calcutta,  Burdwan,  Kishnagurh,  and  Bhagulpore ;  ten 
prim^pdl  dUtrictg  in  the  North- Weet  Provincea, — viz.,  Agra, 
Meerut,  Benares,  Gorruckpore,  Jaunpore,  Kotgnrh,  Jubbulpore, 
Lacknow,  Allahabad,  Amngurh,  and  Fyzabad  ;  mx  pritunpal 
itationa  in  the  Pvmjtmb, — viz,  Umritsur,  Kangcu,  Peehawur, 
Mooltan,  Derajat,  and  Cashmir. 


Svm/mary  of  the  North  India  MiaHon. 

31 

East  Indian  Clergymen  .....  1 

Native  Clergymen 6 

East  India  Mid  Kative  Lay  Teachers    .         .  485 

Kative  Communicants    .....  1,432 

Native  Christians 8,822 

Seminanes  and  Schools 168 

Scholars 8,412 
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TkE  BaPTWP  M188IOKABY  SociBTr-. 

The  efibrts  of  the  Baptisfs  to  evangelize  India  date  bwi 
from  the  year  1793,  -when  the  Bev.  W.  Carey,  in  company 
-with  Mr.  l^omaa,  landed  at  Calcutta,  nnnoticed  and  unknown. 
Mr.  Carey  wsa  abeolutely  alone,  without  money,  and  destitate  of 
Mendfl ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  liberality  of  a  rich  native, 
who  lent  him  a  house,  he  would  have  had  nowheie  to  lay  his 
head.  After  a  ehort  time — having  obtained  a  small  Bom  of 
money  from  Mr.  Thomas — he  proceeded  to  the  Sonderboni, 
and  there  built  himaelf  a  hnt.  He  need  hie  gun  to  supplj 
himaelf  with  food,  and  q>ent  his  leisure  time  in  translating 
the  Scriptures  into  Bengalee,  and  preaching  to  the  native 
inhabitants. 

A  short  time  after  this  he  was  invited  by  a  wealthy  christian 
native  (Mr.  TJdney)  to  superintend  an  indigo  factory  at  Malda, 
with  ftilt  permismon  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  workpeople  aa 
freely  as  he  pleased.  Mr.  Corey  remained  five  years  at  Maids, 
&ithfully  attending  to  his  twofold  work,  and  spending  all  his 
spare  time  iu  translating  the  Sciiptares  into  the  vemacolar 

The  indigo  factory  not  realiong  what  the  owner  anticipated, 
it  was  given  up,  and  Mr.  Carc^  had  to  commence  again.  Ee 
now  purchased  a  small  &ctory  for  himaelf  and,  hearing  that 
four  fellow-labourers  were  shwily  to  join  bim,  he  purpceed  to 
form  a  station  on  the  Momvian  plan.  The  little  party  of  mis- 
sionaries sent  to  co-operate  with  Mr.  Carey  arrived  safety,  hot 
did  not  land  at  Calcutta,  owing  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Sritish 
authoritiee,  who  viewed  with  much  suspicion  the  eSbrts  of 
christian  missionaries.  They  therefore  proceeded  to  the  Danish 
town  of  Serampore.  The  Ckivernor  rec^ved  them  kindly,  and 
gave  them  the  protection  of  the  Danish  flag.  One  of  the 
party  went  to  consult  with  Mr.  Carey  on  the  propriety  of  re- 
mtuning  at  Serampore.  To  this  he  fully  agreed,  and,  giving  i^ 
his  much-cherished  project  of  a  Moravian  settlement,  he  re- 
moved his  press  and  types  to  the  Danish  town,  at  which  place 
he  arrived  in  1800. 

It  was  thus  that  Carey,  Marshman,  and  Ward — men  whose 
names'  will  be  handed  down  through  many  generationB — were 
brought  together. 

Mr.  Carey  had  translated  nearly  the  whole  of  the  BiUe  into 
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BiiDgalee,  and  Mr.  Ward,  who  poe&eBaed  the  practised  wTrin  of  a 
printer,  set  ap  the  Kew  Testament  in  good  Bengalee  ;  and,  iit 
leas  than  a  year  from  that  time,  the  whole  was  printed  and  pub- 
lished in  ^e  Temaonlar  language.  This  enabled  the  mia- 
donaries  to  scatter  broadcast  the  aeeds  of  Divine  troth.  In 
^th  it  was  sown,  and,  aocording  to  the  promise,  it  was  not 
sown  in  rain.  Shortly  after  this,  a  high-caste  BrahmiQ  was 
baptized,  who  ultimately  preached  the  taith  which  he  once 
despised.  Other  convertB  being  made,  a  plan  was  devised  to 
tram  them  for  the  mission  work.  Success  attended  this  effort, 
aDd  the  day  speedily  came  when  religious  services  were  con- 
ducted by  natives  alone.  Mr.  Ward,  referring  to  one  such 
service,  says  : — "  A  Brahmin  boldly  preaching  the  Gospel  on 
the  day  five  years  after  we  landed  in  this  country,  at  Calcutta, 
the  capital  of  Bengal,  and  the  seat  of  the  Qovemment  of  the 
Company ;  a  Brahmin,  too,  avowing  his  own  conversion,  and 
preaching,  to  the  admiration  of  Europeans,  a  consistent  Qoepel 
sermon,  with  fluent  language,  and  in  that  place  where,  two 
years  before^  he  was  an  idolater ; — this  is  the  Lord's  doings, 
and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes  I" 

The  success  of  the  missionaries  aroused  the  oppraition  of  the 
Datives  and  the  fears  of  the  authorities.  The  latter,  associating 
the  mutiny  and  massacre  of  1806  with  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  predicted  ruinous  consequences  as  the  result  of  mission 
opeiationa  So  far  was  this  idea  cherished,  that,  when  two 
fresh  labourers  arrived  in  India,  to  reinforce  the  Serampore 
station,  they  were  peremptorily  ordered  to  return  to  England 
in  the  same  ship  in  which  they  had  gone  out.  The  mia- 
siooaries,  however,  hastened  to  Serampore,  and,  like  their  pre- 
decesaoia,  placed  themselvee  under  the  protection  of  the  Danish 
flag. 

The  enemiee  of  mission  operations  were  determined,  how- 
ever, not  to  rest  until  they  had  entirely  stopped  the  work  of 
the  Serampore  heroea  An  oj^rtunity  was  sought  to  renew 
the  attack,  and  this  wss  found  on  the  occasion  of  the  publicsr 
tion  of  a  tract  which  had  been  translated  from  Bengalee  into 
Persian.  It  was  alleged  by  the  opponents  that  some  of  the 
terms  which  were  applied  to  Mohammed  would  irritate  the 
foiloweiB  of  the  prophet,  and  probably  cause  a  rebellion.  Th^ 
wmght,  therefore,  to  suppress  the  book,  and  silence  the  mis- 
sionariea 
Notwithstanding  the  opposition,  the  aucceea  of  the  nussion- 
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axiea  was  great  Ai  Calcutta  the  temporaiy  plaoe  of  woiship 
TUB  well  attended,  and  very  soon  it  was  found  neceaaar^to 
erect  a  permanent  building.  A  school  was  eetablislied  for  the 
poor  'Eaat  Indian  children,  and  bo  great  was  the  Bucceaa  that,  in 
a  few  years,  nearly  800  children  were  in  attendano& 

In  1813  the  S^nunpore  miauon  met  with  a  sad  disaster,  in 
the  destruction  of  the  printing-officea  by  £re.  Happily,  how- 
0Ter,  the  ateel  punohea  for  the  different  Indian  alphabets  wen 
.  not  deatroyed.  The  loss  sustained  exceed  10,0002L  As  sooa 
aa  the  news  of  the  loss  reached  England  and  America,  tha 
christian  public  geDsroualy  oame  forward  to  supply  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  reinstate  the  aHairs ;  and,  in  leas  than  seven 
months,  orer  10,600/.  was  collected  in  the  mother  country.  In 
addition  to  the  home  circuit,  the  missionaries  had  established 
twenty  stations  in  different  parts  of  the  Bengal  Preaidency, 
At  each  of  these  statJons  oongregations  were  formed,  scboola 
founded,  and  the  Scriptures  circulated  in  the  language  of  the 
peopla  Not  content  with  tbi%  however,  the  missionariea 
sought  to  penetrate  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  country,  and 
therefore  commenced  operations  in  the  Bootan  country,  on  the 
borders  of  Thibet ;  and  at  Balasore,  in  Orissa,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  temple  of  Jn^emauL  In  the  latter  place  s 
Brahmin  of  high  Tank  and  wealthy  &mily,  being  converted  to 
the  truth  of  the  Qospel,  threw  away  his  Brehminical  coid,  re- 
nounced his  caste,  and  ats  publicly  with  the  missionaries. 

In  the  midst  of  this  success  there  was  an  element  of  trouble. 
The  Qovemment  continued  its  opposition  to  all  misEduwy 
efibrt  So  far  was  this  carried,  that,  at  one  tim<^  an  order  vis 
issued  for  the  expulsion  of  the  misnonariea  from  the  coustiy ; 
and,  on  the  arrival  of  six  fresh  labourers,  in  1812,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  make  them  re-embark,  and  either  to  retam  to  thor 
own  counby,  or  go  elsewhere.  Even  the  good  Mr.  Martyn,  who 
was  then  at  Calcutta,  joined  the  crusade  against  the  operations 
of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society.  To  the  shame  of  all,  it  has 
to  be  recorded  that  many  unuecessary  hardships  were  endnred 
by  the  missionaries,  and  much  bad  temper  shown  l^  tha 
authorities. 

At  this  time  it  was  evident  that  the  Home  authorities  wen 
determined,  if  possible,  to  check  the  progress  of  christiBnity  in 
India,  and  their  opposition  to  mission  oporalaams  in  gmwsl 
had  now  reached  ijie  point  when  legislative  interference  wu 
needed. 
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As  the  period  liad  now  arriyed  when  the  Company'B  Charter 
must  be  renewed,  all  parties  prepared  themselveB  for  the 
contest ;  and,  ae  has  been  ehovn  in  the  general  Burrey  of  the 
prt^resa  of  Christianity  in  India,  the  battle,  which  was  hotly 
contested,  vas  nobly  won  by  the  Mends  of  truth. 

In  the  contest  the  Serampore  DUHsionarieB  took  an  active  part 
in  India.  In  England  the  opponents  were  busy  collecting  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  general  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
India  -would  be  the  dealJh-blow  to  Britiab  mla  Happily,  how- . 
ever,  for  the  cause  of  truth,  both  the  e^^estaese  of  the  oppo- 
nents, and  the  fervour  of  the  ofiBoials,  alike  tailed  to  convinoe 
the  House  of  Conunona,  and  the  admissioa  of  missifHiariea  into 
India  was  ruled  by  a  majority  of  89  to  36. 

On  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  Lord  Castlereagh  wished 
the  mission  clause  to  pass  without  discussion ;  but  the  anti- 
mission  party  would  not  allow  this,  and  so,  mnch  was  said  to 
damage  the  cause  of  Christianity,  and  traduce  the  character  of 
the  miaaionaries. 

One  Mr.  Manh,  who  had  formerly  been  a  barrister  at 
Madras,  made  a  brilliant  speech,  in  which  he  warned  the 
House  of  the  foUy  of  the  measure,  and  wound  up  by  traducing 
the  character  and  the  influence  of  the  Serampore  missionaries. 

"  Your  struggles  are  only  b^un  when  you  hare  converted 
one  caste ;  never  will  the  scheme  of  Hindoo  conversion  be 
realized  till  you  persuade  an  immense  population  to  suffer  by 
vhole  tribes  the  severest  martyrdom  that  has  yet  been  sustained 
for  the  sake  of  religion.  And  are  the  missiouarjes  whom  this 
Sill  will  let  loose  on  India  fit  engines  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  great  revolution  1  Will  these  people^  crawling  from  the 
holes  and  caverns  of  their  original  destinations — apostates  from 
the  loom  and  the  anvil — he  should  have  said  the  awl,  for  I>r. 
Carey  was  originally  a  shoemaker — and  renegades  from  the 
lowest  handicraft  employments — be  a  match  for  the  cool  and 
sedate  controversies  they  will  have  to  encounter  should  the 
Brahmins  condescend  to  enter  into  the  arena  against  the 
maimed  and  crippled  gladiators  that  presume  to  grapple  with 
their  faith )  What  can  be  apprehended  but  the  disgrace 
Bud  discomfiture  of  whole  hosts  of  tub-preachers  in  the 
conflict  t" 

The  eloquence  of  the  speaker  was  happily  in  vain,  and  the 
clause  was  confirmed  by  iJie  majority  of  22  ;  and,  in  .the  final 
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oonteat  in  Committee,  the  notice  to  omit  the  clanse  altogether 
ma  lost  by  24. 

With  the  nev  Charter,  therefore^  the  door  of  India  vu 
opened  to  tlte  chriatian  miBmonaiy  without  let  or  hindmice ; 
and  how  the  opportunity  was  taken  advantage  of  ia  seen  at  the 
present  dfty. 

In  the  year  1816,  a  diepnte  arose  between  the  Serampora 
miasionaTiH  and  the  Baptist  Miasionaiy  Society  in  England.  It 
doea  no^  howerer,  aooord  with  the  deeign  of  thia  Tolnme  to 
enter  into  the  detaila  of  the  oaae.  Those  who  wish  to  knoT 
them  will  find  them  ftiUy  given  in  the  work  entitled  "  Cartj, 
Wi\"thn»-"i  and  Ward."  SufGoe  it  to  aay  thal^  after  aereral 
years  hod  elapsed,  it  ma  conceded  that  the  nuBBions  at  Senuo- 
pore  should  be  affiliated  to  the  aooiefy  from  whence  they  Bprnng; 
that  all  reporta  of  the  work  done  at  Senunpore  should  ^ 
remitted  to  the  society  in  London,  and  published  in  the  annokl 
report.  Thus,  after  many  years  of  needless  contention,  the 
bi«aoh  was  healed,  and  die  Berampore  mission  as  a  sepsnte 
agency  ceaaed  to  exists  For  thirty-eight  years  it  had  b««D 
HustaiDed  in  the  fiioe  of  much  O[^»0Bi1ion,  and  often  in  the  midst 
of  moch  diacouragement^  but  always  with  vigour  and  faith.  A 
light  in  the  midst  of  darkneea,  it  had  both  maintained  its  own 
Ught  and  had  imparted  light  to  others.  From  that  time  to  the 
present  the  work  has  been  carried  on  with  conaiderabte  racces. 
In  the  annual  report  for  1864~G,  the  committee  give  the 
following  Bommary  <^  mission  operations  in  North  India  :—       i 

Principal  and  out^tations 63 

£uropean  Uissionariee 40 

Native  Teachers  and  Pastors      ....       125 

Church  Members 2,298 

School'housee 33 

tjchokrs 1,989  | 

Ohdkch  or  Scotland  Missidhb. — In  1H36,  the  Uenenl 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  undertook  the  minoa 
stations  of  the  Presbyterian  Society,  and  carried  them  od  with 
renewed  vigour.  A  plan  was  proposed  for  the  establishment  of 
a  central  school  in  Calcutta,  ^th  brtmch  schools  in  the  su- 
rounding  districts.  The  Kev.  A.  DufT  was  appointed  bead 
master,  and  immediately  set  sail  for  Calcutta,  where  he  airit^ 
in  1836.  A  school  was  at  once  opened,  a  liberal  course  of  study 
was  prepared,  and  everything  done  to  provide  for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  mind  and  the  impression  of  the  heart.    The  scheme 
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VSB  qmte  BOOceBBfiil,  snd  at  one  time  M  many  as  900  BclioIarB 
■were  on  the  roll ;  and  these  not  &om  one  cawte,  bat  many,  froia 
the  lowest  to  the  highest,  and  the  ages  ranged  from  six  yeais  to 
tvrenly. 

80  ancoessfol  iraa  the  aohool,  that  one  d  the  wealthy  natives, 
Boy  ChAndiee,  requested  I>r.  Duff  to  establish  ime  like  it  at 
Taki,  about  forty-five  miles  to  the  east  of  the  city.  The  chief 
expense,  both  of  ito  fbondation  and  maintwanoe,  was  provided 
by  the  Boy,  who  executed  a  deed  to  that  e£kct.  The  superin- 
tendence of  the  school  WW)  put  nnder  the  Church  oi  Scotland. 
The  school  thus  established  was  quite  euccesafiil ;  and  although 
upoa  the  death  of  Boy  ChHudies,  which  took  plooe  a  few  yeaie 
later,  the  interest  somewhat  subsided,  still  it  oontinoed  to  do 
much  good  in  supplying  the  native  youths  with  a  sound  liberal 
education. 

In  1843,  the  diarnption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  took 
place,  and  a  Free  Church  was  formed.  The  whole  of  the  mis- 
Biooariee  in  Bengal  joined  the  Free  Church,  the  Establishment, 
however,  keeping  possession  of  the  various  mission  buildings. 

The  Free  Church  continued  its  operations,  and,  from  time  to 
time,  increased  the  number  of  ite  ageute,  and  entailed  the 
sphere  of  its  labours.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1864,  the  places 
occupied  were,  Calcutta,  Chinsurah,  Bausberia,  Culna,  Mah< 
uiad,  Damaahin,  Shonadgri,  Fata,  and  ludiura. 

SPIQCABT  OF  LABODBB. 

Kative  Christians  ....         151 

Schools         ......  19 

Males  on  the  Roll  ....      2,628 

Females  on  the  Roll      .         .         .         .         fi07 

Total  number  of  Children  .  .  .3,135 
From  these  returns  it  will  be  seen  that  the  educational  work 
(^  the  mission  is  very  great.  To  those  who  oDderstand  the 
nature  of  childhood,  and  who,  therefore,  admit  the  importance 
of  early  training,  these  statistics  will  be  most  satisfactoiy,  and 
will  compensate  for  the  apparent  small  snccess  attending  the 
work  of  the  mission  among  the  adult  population. 

The  London  Missionabt  Societt  commenced  its  labours  in 
Vorthem  India  as  early  as  1816.  From  time  to  time  the 
number  of  missionariee  has  been  increased,  and  oonsiderablft 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  subject  of  educatitm,  espedally 
.^mo^  education. 
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At  the  cloM  of  1864,  the  Society  nuuntomed  Btatiom  at  the 
tmdenaentioiied  pUoee : — 

Calcutta. — The  following  in  a  EoiumaTy  of  ti»  <^>erati«iB 
carried  on  there  :— ^European  Miasionariea,  6  ;  Native  UisdoB- 
aries,  2  ;  CatechiBta,  7  ;  English  Chnrchee,  2 ;  En^iah  Ghnnih 
Membera,  IIG.  Native  Churohee,  5 ;  Kative  Church  Membeis, 
189;  Native  Chriatians,  S80.  Anglo-Vernacnlar  SchooU,  2 ; 
Vernacular  Boys'  Schools,  6 ;  Anglo-Bengali  Teachen,  IS ; 
Anglo-Bengali  Scholars,  683 ;  Ben^Ii  Teacben,  9  ;  Bengali 
Scholars,  306.  Zenanas  visited,  19  ;  Zenana  Schools,  3.  Girls' 
Boarding  School,  1  ;  Native  Christian  Female  Teachers,  3; 
Hindoo  Female  Teachers,  2 ;  Women  taught,  90 ;  Qirls  tangH 
60 ;  Girls  in  Boarding  School,  30. 

Btrhtump&re. — Communicants,  20;  Church  Members,  160; 
Bengali  Scholani,  13. 

MiriajMre. — Native  Christian  Community,  172.  Clmrdi 
Kembers,  49.  Bible  Students,  24.  Pupils  under  instnicticBi, 
viz,,  in  the  City  School,  150 ;  in  the  High  School,  1 1 3 ;  in  ftmr 
branch  Schools,  142  ;  in  seven  village  Schools,  92  ;  in  Girls' 
compound  and  village  Schools,  68 ;  in  Orphan  School — Bof^ 
11  ;  Girls,  6.  Making  a  total  of  682  under  daily  instruction. 
Sunday  Scholars— Boys,  23  ;  Girls,  18. 

Alnwrtih.—~Xt  this  station,  ■which  has  been  but  recently 
formed,  there  is  an  interesting  work  going  on  among  the  lepen 
who  dwell  there.  The  missionary,  "Hir.  Hewlett,  when  speakJng 
of  this  affiinted  class,  says  t — "  Their  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, their  apparent  earnestness  and  sincerity,  and  tbdr 
willingness  to  submit  to  anything  in  order  to  obtain  some  hope 
of  pcssessing  an  interest  in  Christ,  seemed  to  me  evident  maiii 
of  the  converting  work  of  the  Spirit.  The  result  has  been, 
that  I  have  had  the  nnspeakable  joy  of  welcoming  to  our  midsli 
by  baptism,  February  6th,  tliree  lepers ;  May  8th,  Jioe;  August 
14th,  thirteen;  and  December  11th,  Ikwtg-tteo;  and  I  eamestlr 
tmst  and  pray  that  they  all  may  be  serai  amongst  that  giot 
moltitnde  who  stand  before  the  throne  and  before  the  I^mt), 
clothed  with  white  robes,  and  with  palms  in  their  hsnd^ 
ascribing  the  praise  of  their  salvation  to  God  and  the  Lamb" 

Total  results  : — Churches,  9  ;  Communicant],  296  ;  Schools, 
42 ;  Scholar,  2,636. 

Several  other  missionary  societies  are  labouring  in  Nortiiern 
India,  with  greater  or  less  success,  viz.,   the  Society  for  the 
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IVopBg&tdoii  of  the  Gospel,  tte  American  PreahTterisn  Board, 
the  Welsh  Missionaiy  Society,  and  Goaaner's  Mifieioiiaiy  Society. 

gUHHABY  OF  TBX  BE8CLTB  07  ALL  THE  AaENCIEa 

Bengal  mid  the  North-  Wat  Provinces. 
Kincipal  Stations 
Ostfitonding  Stations 
European  Missionaries 
Native  Minsioiiariefl 
ITatave  Catedusts 
ChurcheB     . 
Commvmictuits     . 
Native  GhristiauB 
Da7  Schools  (Boys) 
BcboUrs  (Bojb)    . 
Day  School  (Girls) 
SchoIaiB      .         . 


307 

213 

«,207 


3,575 

SotTTH  India. — The  province  of  South  India — or,  as  it  is  some- 
times  called,  PeninBular  India — includes  the  native  Stat«s  of  the 
Kizan,  Travancore,  and  Cochin.  In  many  respect*,  it  is  the  most 
interesting  pari;  of  Indi&  It  wae  here  that  the  Britiiih  Power 
ns  first  established ;  here  the  names  of  Clive  and  Wellington 
were  made  fMnons  by  their  victories  over  the  French,  Hyder 
AH,  and  Tippoo  Sultan :  here  the  first  Roman  Catholic  and 
£tBt  Protestant  mifmoiui  were  founded;  here  Francis  Xavier 
toiled  and  wept ;  and  here  also  Ziegenbalg  and  Flutecho,  the 
firet  Protestant  missionaries,  unfurled  the  banner  of  Gospel 
truth.  The  seed  then  scattered  has  yielded  abundant  fruit; 
and,  at  the  present  day,  five-sixths  of  the  native  christians  of 
India  are  to  be  found  iu  the  Madraa  Presidency. 

Thk  Ceurch  Missiokakt  SociFrr  commenced  ita  operations 
m  Madras  in  1814.  It  appears  that  the  missioD  was  carried  on 
for  several  years  with  considerable  vigour ;  but  the  direct  success 
was  not  great,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  &ct  that  the  missionaries 
were  constantjy  removed,  and  their  places  not  filled  up.  There 
has,  however,  been  a  steady  progress  in  the  work,  and  a  gradual 
extenmon  of  the  Society's  operations. 

In  1841  the  Church  Missionary  Soeiely  enlarged  its  sphere  of 

opemtiona  in  Southern  India,  by  commencing  a  miaaion  in  the 

Y  2 
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Telngn  coa&tiy.  The  race  wUch  inhabite  thii  port  of  India  b 
vwy  namsrooB,  nombering  orer  13,000,000,  and  they  are  found 
along  the  gea-coast,  nearly  from  Madras  to  Bengal,  and  &c 
inland  into  the  heart  of  the  Deccan. 

Masulipatam  ia  the  oentre  af  the  Society's  operationB  among 
IJiiB  interesting  peopla  It  is  a  large  town,  containing  nearly 
100,000  inhabitants,  and  has  been  a  fionrishing  place  fiir  seveid 


The  miaaion  vaa  commeneed  by  Uie  establiubment  of  a  school 
to  afford  a  anperior  education  to  the  higher  dasaee  of  nativs 
sodety.  At  iiifi  close  of  the  year  1863  there  irere  2U  pupila 
in  attendanoe;  and  several  ot  tlioee  ^o  had  been  tmned 
in  it  were  eiUier  missionariefi,  or  preparing  to  become 
stich. 

In  1864  a  new  station  was  founded  in  the  EUore  distiict 
As  in  Masulipatam,  the  first  work  of  the  missionary  waa  to 
eatabhah  schools  both  for  boys  and  girls ;  and  very  shortly 
more  than  fifty  boys  were  entered  The  miaaionaries  spent 
much  of  their  time  in  itinerating,  and,  daring  -tiio  first  half- 
year  of  1862,  preached  in  ninety-six  different  Tillage^ 
many  of  which  had  never  before  been  vifiited  by  a  chiistian 
teacher. 

In  the  same  year,  the  town  of  Bezwara,  on  the  Hiver  Eiuhns, 
was  visited,  and  some  efforts  made  to  plant  the  Gospel  in  its 
midst;  but  it  was  not  nntil  18S8  that  the  station  vai 
permanently  occnpied. 

At  the  close  of  1864  the  Sociefy  had  eight  miasionarica 
employed  in  the  Telngu  country ;  also,  forty-seven  native  agents. 
The  number  of  schools  in  connexion  with  it  was  fifteen ;  and 
the  number  of  scholars,  544. 

Thb  Loinx>H  MontOHABT  Socrar?  commenoed  its  operations 
in  Southern  India  as  eariy  as  1804.  The  agents  sent  from 
England  settled  at  Yizagapatam,  a  town  on  the  coast,  in 
one  of  the  Northern  Cir«krs.  -  The  mianonaries  were  kindly 
iBceived ;  and  very  soon  after  their  arrival,  th^  commenced 
a  schooL  So  highly  was  the  school  prized,  that  several  of  tbe 
pupihi  travelled  over  thirty  miles  fo  attend  the  lessons 
Among  the  scholars  were  three  Brahmins.  A  piintii]^ 
press  was  also  set  up,  and  very  shortly  portions  rf  tbs 
Scriptures  and  religious  tracts  were  published  in  the  vemacnlM 
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,  Fnmt  time  to  time,  Ha  Soaatfa  openUions  iutm  been 
increaBed;  and,  at  the  close  of  1864,  etatioiiB  were  maintained 
at  Hadiaa,  Chioaoole,  Coddapab,  Nimdisli,  Belganiu,  Ballaiy, 
Bangalore,  Tirupoor,  Salem,  Trip«toDr,  and  Coimbatoor. 

The  rtsnlts  of  the  miiaioii  opemtions  were  as  fallow  :— 
Total  muiiber  of  churcheB,  17  ;  oommniucuttH,  697  j  achoola 
and  educational  eatabliahmentg^  91 ;  scholan,  4,095. 

The  Avsbicak  BoiBo  of  Fosbiox  Misbiobb  commenced  ita 
opemtioiiii  in  Bouth  India  in  the  year  1834.  Its  first  station 
was  at  MadniB,  which  place  soon  became  the  centra  of  an 
exteDsiTe  system  of  mission  work  in  this  part  of  India. 
Stations  were  afterwards  established  at  Dind^pil,  Tira- 
poranum,  Sivagonga,  and  otlier  places  in  the  district 

In  1836  a  printing  -  preas  was  established,  which  soon 
became  of  great  importance,  on  account  of  the  number  of 
ct^ies  of  the  Scriptures  jolted  and  circulated  by  its  aid. 
The  nnmber  of  native  christians  in  connexion  with  this 
mission  was,  in  1863,  over  tkree  thoweand. 

TumcvKLLT.  —  The  provinoe  of  Tinnevelly  £inns  the 
HHttbem  portaoD  of  the  Tn/jian  Feninsula.  The  population 
<^  tliis  district  is  estimated  at  a  little  under  two  millions. 
These  are  divided  into  seveml  castes;  the  principal  b^ng  the 
fflianars,  or  pahnyraHSlimbeiB. 

"  The  nligion  of  t^  Shanar^  before  chriBtiasitfr  wss 
intiodaoed  among  iiienn,"  aajs  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  "  was 

(teril-wondiip. Dem<moIatry  is  purely  a  religion  of  fear. 

Bloody  ncnfices  are  oSered,  to  avert  Uie  wradi  of  certain 
malignant  spirit^  who  take  delight  in  blasting  the  crop^ 
wiUiholding  rain,  spreading  murrain  among  cattle,  and  visiting 
moL  with  son-stroke  and  epil^iey.  They  have  no  temples, 
but  an  hmoored  by  the  erection  of  whitewashed  sheds,  opraa 
in  frout^  and  deoorated  witii  hideous  figures  of  bull-headed 
moustwi^  or  hags  devooiing  children.  Such  a  stmctore  is 
called  pri  keovU,  or,  '  devil's  hoine ; '  and  round  <nie  of  iheta  the 
demonolatets  may  be  seen,  from  time  to  time,  gathering  for  a 
devil^dano^ — the  most  inqxirtant  and  eesehtial  feature  (sayii 
Dr.  Caldwell)  of  their  worship. 

"  The  offiiaaling  [mesl^  or  devil-dancer,  who  wishes  to 
rqireseut  the  demon,  sings  and  dancee  bimsdf  into  a  state 
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of  irild  freiuT',  and  leadfl  the  people  to  suppose  that  &e  demon 
tiiey  are  wonhip[niig  has  taken  pOBseesion  of  him;  after  which, 
be  GommniucatM  to  those  who  oonsuit  him  the  information,  he 
has  received.  The  fiutatiaal  excitement  which  the  deril-dance 
awakens  ccmstdtntes  the  chief  strength  and  chwm  ot  the 
syfltem,  and  u  peculiarly  attractive  to  the  dull  perceptdona 
ot  illiCerate  and  half-civilieed  taribes.  The  votaries  d  this 
system  are  the  most  sincerely  superstitious  people  in  Indi^ 
Thwe  is  much  ceremony,  but  little  umoerity,  in  the  mon 
plausible  religion  of  the  higher  classes;  but  liie  demonokteis 
literally  'believe  and  tremble.'  In  times  of  sickness,  eepeciiLllj 
during  the  prevalence  of  cholera,  it  is  astonishing  with  vhat 
eagemeBs,  earnestness,  and  anxiety,  the  lower  claaaes  woraLip 
their  demons. 

"  These  demons,  it  should  be  observed,  are  supposed  to  be  the 
spirits  of  dead  peisons,  yrha,  in  life,  were  conspicuous  either  iat 
toeir  crimes  or  their  miafortunea  It  is  well  Imown  that  in  one 
place  the  spirit  of  an  English  officer,  who  had  been  the  terror  of 
the  district,  was  supposed  to  be  the  prestding  fiend,  and  vis 
propitiated  at  a  pei  fxovii  with  offerings  of  cigars  and  ardent 
spuits.  The  story  is  sufficiently  revolting,  but  is  impwtan^ 
as  an  illustration  of  the  horrible  superstition  against  which 
t^ristiBiiity  has  to  struggle,  and  of  the  hindrancce  whidi  are 
too  often  opposed  to  its  progress  by  those  who  profess  to  be  lis 
disciples." 

'Die  first  Protestant  missionaries  in  !nnnevelly  were 
Schwartz,  Jantcke,  Rheuius,  Zi^enbalg,  and  Plutscha  Thu 
former  «f  these  visited  Tinnevdly  in  1750.  In  1786  Uw 
Dative  christdans  at  Falamcotta  numbered  100;  and  when  the 
Bev.  James  Hough  visited  that  jdaoe  in  1815,  he  found  u 
many  as  3,000  Christian  converts. 

The  Chubch  MianoifABT  Socibtt  oonuneDoed  its  operatjooi 
in  Tinnevelly  in  1816.  8o  rapid  was  the  B[Hre(id  of  the  Qoepet 
in  oonnexion  with  this  mis^on,  that  by  the  close  of  the  year 
1834  morethan  10,000  persona  were  induced  to  join  theraselvea 
to  it  At  the  same  time,  the  Society  supported  108  sctoolf^ 
>riuch  were  attended  by  2,810  scholars.  There  were  also  117 
native  catechista  employed,  and  upwards  of  257  vilh^ 
regularly  visited. 

In  1611  a  bold  and  reckless  persecution  broke  out,  iHuch 
threatened  at  one  time  to  destroy  the  vhole  ■missloa.    The 
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report  that  &e  Britidi  GoTenuneat  intended  to  break  off 
its  connexion  with  the  worship  4^  the  Hindooa,  and  the  rapid 
Bpread  of  ohristianity,  led  the  natires  to  form  an  Aasodatioii, 
called  the  Aihea  Society,  the  membeiB  of  which  were  requited 
to  Bwear  by  the  aaored  athea — the  badge  of  Siva's  foliowera — 
that  they  wonid  seek,  by  all  means  in  tbeir  power,  to  uphold 
their  own  religion,  and  root  out  christaaoi^.  The  fruit  of  thia 
was,  an  active,  relentless  peraecution.  The  native  christians 
were  turned  oat  of  their  houses,  and  thdr  places  of  worship 
polled  down ;  while  the  catechista  were  beaten,  and  their 
dwellings  robbed. 

Fetilaons  were  sent  to  the  Goremiaent  against  the  cbristdana, 
in  which  the  most  abominable  crimes  were  laid  to  the  charge  of 
the  native  converts.  After  a  time,  theee  violent  proceedings 
were  stopped,  and  it  became  known  that  the  perpetrators 
were  aided  and  abetted  by  persons  of  influence  at  a  dis- 
tance. 

The  fidelity  of  tho  native  christians,  in  the  midst  of  a 
ccael  persecution,  is  a  strong  testimony  to  the  reality  of  the 
woric  accomplished.  Some,  indeed,  returned  to  Uteir  old 
religion;  but  this  wds  tlie  exception.  Dot  the  rule.  When 
we  remember  what  the  real  cost  of  becoming  a  christian  is,  we 
must  always  be  surprised  that  so  few  fell  away. 

In  1854  an  itinerating  branch  was  fbrmed  in  Korth 
TinneYelly.  The  district^  so  occupied  by  three  missionaries 
devoted  to  that  especial  work,  is  coincident  with  the  Sivagasi 
district  By  theee  brethren,  who  move  their  tents  from  place 
to  place  t^ironghout  the  locality  (1,200  8quai«  miles),  the 
Oo4>el  has  be^  already  preached  to  as  many  as  300,000 
souls  in  1,400  I'illages.  The  peculiar  and  novel  feature  of 
inteFHft  in  this  department  is,  that  it  is  carried  on  upon  the 
bans  of  the  native  christiau  Church  in  the  south  of  the 
prorince ;  a  regular  monthly  saccessiou  of  catechists  being 
supplied  from  the  settled  diristiaii  districts,  and  supported 
from  ^e  funds  of  th^  native  Miaraonary  Soriety. 

At  the  close  of  IS63  there  were  386  churches,  or  prayer- 
houses,  in  541  villages ;  30,000  native  christians  in  connexion 
with  die  Church  Missionaiy  Society;  and  326  schools, 
containing  S,335  scholars. 

The  Bishop  of  Calcutta  thus  describes  a  Sunday  in 
Tinnevelly: — 

"  Bat  the  chief  interest  of  a  visit  to  Tinnevelly,  or,  at  all 
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9veata,  of  a  Sunday  in  Tinitevellf,  oentrea  in  (me  of  ^» 
priacipol  atatioas  where  the  misaioiuiy  reeidea,  and  where  1ib« 
oongregation  is  moit  nomerous  and  moet  oompletely  oigaaimd. 
Wehaveacdd  that  a  short  service,  oonaiatingc^a  seleotiaaftan 
the  Liturgy,  followed  by  an  expoaition  or  catechetical  lector^  ic 
held  in  eaoh  church  twioe  Si-day,  the  morning  woiBhip  hang 
ofaiefly  attended  by  women,  as  most  of  the  huabantk  are  dieai 
oliml^ng  tha  palmyras,  and  the  eveimig  by  men,  whom  wiTce 
are  preparing  the  fimuly  dinner.  Bnt  on  Sunday  all  attend, 
and  the  eight  ia  most  impreaaiTe  and  enoonraging;  Take 
Mengnauapunun  as  an  example,  where  b  the  finest  chnidb 
On  the  floor  are  seated  1,400  duaky  native^  the  oateohiata  md 
jKhcM^masteni  in  iiill  snits  of  white,  the  poorer  men  only  with 
waistclotha,  the  womrai  often  in  gay  but  not  gaudy  coloiHe,  the 
Bchool-duldren  maswd  together  in  two  Bquoree,  all  [HtifoaQdly 
attentive  to  the  service  kneeling  rerereDtially  during  iht 
prayers,  joining  heartily  in  the  responsea,  and  listening  eageilj 
to  the  sermon,  which  is  O&ieu  broken  up  into  a  catedietacd 
form.  '  Can  you  finiah  that  text  for  me1 "  inquirea  Uie  teacha] 
or,  '  What  i^d  I  say  would  be  tlie  second  heeid  of  my  somon  I ' 
and  an  answer  is  given  in  full  (diorus  from  the  port  of  t^ 
(diurch  to  W-hioh  he  addresaes  his  queetdon.  Moreover,  Ihe  more 
intelligent  of  the  oongr^^atloii  keep  up  their  attention  hj 
writing  notes  of  the  preacher's  words,  witii  their  own  styles  on 
alipB  of  palmyra  leaf;  and  any  oatechist  frcna  an  oat-station 
who  happens  to  be  present  often  naea  theae  notes  aa  a  fbun^ili«i 
for  his  own  sermoo  when  he  is  next  among  his  people.  'When 
to  tbis  we  add  that  the  ranging  is  admirable,  aoft,  melodion^ 
reverentia],  aaxd  acoon  ponied  by  an  excellent  harmonium,  -wt 
shall  convince  our  readers  that  a  service  at  Mengngnapnnan 
impresses  a  visitor,  even  thon^  igncwant  of  Tamil,  with  ■ 
sense  of  freshnees,  reality,  and  earnest  Ghristaan  lifey  whuih  ii 
often  wanting  when  he  sees  a  fashionable  Engliah  congregatiraL'' 

Trataitgobz  asd  C!ooHDt  are  two  small  kingdoma  on  the 
south-west  coast  of  India.  The  population  of  Travancore  is 
estimated  at  1,000,000,  of  whom  128,000  ore  shaves.  As  lui 
been  stated  in  t^  general  survey  of  Christionitiy,  Travancora 
was  the  plaoe  where  the  ancieilt  Syrian  Churoh  was  eetaUiehMl, 
and  where  the  Roman  Catholic  Tnieeionanes  laboured  to  subju- 
gate that  Church.  In  that  attempt^  however,  the  Jeauitt 
nilec^  and  the  Syiia^  Church  l)as  remained  under  the  i^iiiitual 
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Jttrisdiiistioii  of  the  Pttriardi  of  Ajitiooh  until  tbe  present 
day. 

In  1316,  the  Chiuroh  MUm&nary  Soeteiy  commenced  opera- 
tions among  theae  Syrian  Churches,  principally  mth  a  vieir  to 
their  rsformation.  The  fi,TSt  effcaiis  of  the  mistdonarieB  iFere 
confined  to  the  clei^,  and  the  education  of  those  persone  who 
were  to  be  admitted  into  orders.  The  tranalation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures into  tJie  Mslayalim  tongue  was  ondertaken.  In  1629,  the 
New  Testament  'was  itsoed  from  the  press ;  this  waa  speedily 
ftjlowed  by  the  Old  Tentament,  and  afterward  by  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  A  dictionary  of  high  and  colloquial  Mal&y- 
alim  was  printed  ;  also,  a  grammar  of  the  languageL  A  college 
was  nest  ^Mned  for  tiie  tiaiiiiiig  of  the  Syrian  youth.  The 
fond  hopes  of  reformation,  however,  gradually  faded  away. 
The  Syrians  most  persistently  clung  to  their  old  Huperatitions ; 
and,  after  a  long  trial  of  the  system,  it  was  proved  to  be  hope* 
less  in  practice,  however  beautiM  in  theoiy.  A  separation, 
therefore,  took  place  in  1837.  The  missionaries  now  acted 
indepeni^ntly  of  the  authorities  of  the  Syrian  Church,  and, 
faaving  built  places  of  worship  at  Cottayam,  Pal  lam,  Mavelicara, 
and  other  places,  they  called  upon  the  people  to  come  out  of  the 
corrupt  Church. 

The  operataon  of  the  mission  was  extended  to  the  hill  tribes 
in  tlte  nedghboorhiood  of  Mondakyam,  and  also  amcaig  the  slave 
population. 

At  the  close  of  1864,  the  mission  comprised  nine  principal 
staticnfi,  vib,  AUepie,  Cottayam,  Cochin,  Ufavelicara,  IMdiiir, 
Pallam,  Tiruwella,  Eunnankullam,  and  Mundakayam.  The 
number  of  heathot  converts  at  these  stations  exceeded  6,000 ; 
the  oommnuicantfl  numbered  nearly  2,000.  The  numW  of 
sohoola  BBppoiied  was  117,  and  the  number  of  schtdam  2,766. 

Thb  LoNDmr  Missio^AXY  Society  has  a  flourishing  miseioa 
in  Sonth  Travancore.  It  was  in  the  year  1816  that  the  Society 
commMioed  operations  in  this  part  of  India.  The  places  at 
present  occupied  are,  Nagercoil,  with  3,378  professing  Chris- 
tians; Junes  Town,  where  there  are  over  3,662  converts; 
Sonthapowsm,  with  3,200  Christians ;  2Teyoor,  with  ov^  6,136 
converts  j  Pareychaley,  with  3,^79  ;  and  TreTandrum  and 
Qnihm,  with  nearly  2,000  ChristianB.  In  all,  over  16,310 
coQvertsto  Christianity.,  The  Society  has  abo  193  sohools^  with 
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7,336  Bohol&ra.    The  contribntioD  of  tiie  luttive  Chrislaaiu  ii 
1864  was  7,836  rupeea 

Other  Protestant  miadoaaTy  societies  aie  Ubouring  m  Sontb 
India.  Hie  neult  of  the  oombined  eSbrte  ia  thus  given  by  Dr. 
Mullens,  in  his  "Statistica  of  Miamona:" — 


Sots'   Sohools,   of  all 

kinds     1,198 

Scholars,  boardera  and 
day    13,073 

GirU'  Schools,  of  all 
kinds 2U 

Schdara    ll.OOT 


Principal  Stations  oooa- 

pied  146 

Ontetanding  ditto    ...      1,975 

Miaaionariea 210 

Native  ditto 60 

Catechiata 902 

Native  Christians 110,237 

GonununicantB 20,218 

The  friends  of  raistuons  may  surdy  point  to  these  Teanlbi  in 
answer  to  those  persons  who  taunt  Ukem  with  the  t^ure  of 
mission  efforts.  Here  are  results  which  the  Chriatian  nutyvell 
be  thankful  for ;  and,  taking  them  as  the  earnest  of  what  naj 
be  done  by  faith,  prayer,  and  labour,  increase  h' 
continue  hut  prayers,  and  hojie  for  greater  things. 

WESTEmr  India. — The  Bombay  Presidency  amtains  an  am 
of  253,000  square  miles.  The  population  is  estimated  li 
22,480,000  souls. 

It  was  not  until  the  ooumtencement  of  the  nineteenth  centtuf 
that  the  attention  of  the  Protestant  Ohtirch  was  directed  to  tiw 
Presidency  c£  Bombay  as  a  mission  field.  In  the  year  1804, 
the  Committee  of  the  London  Missionaiy  Society  detemtined  to 
oonunenoe  a  mission  in  Surat,  a  large  and  populooB  town,  abont 
180  milee  north  of  Bombay.  This  place  was  chosen  on  aooounti^ 
the  facilities  it  afforded  to  the  mission  work.  All  religions 
sects  were  fiilly  tolerated ;  many  of  the  inhabitants  wen 
acquainted  with  the  English  language ;  and  there  was  a  comatuit 
commnnicataon  with  most  of  the  important  towna  in  the  noitli- 
weatem  parts  c^  India.  Accordingly,  the  Committee  of  the 
Society  sent  out  two  miaaionariee,  wilii  a  vlaw  of  eetablishiog 
a  misdon  her&  They  did  not,  however,  go  direct  to  Bombay- 
One  went  to  Madras,  and  the  other  to  Bengal  After  the  liqM 
of  a  year  or  two,  one  of  the  two,  Dr.  Taylor,  sailed  for 
Bombay,  where  he  arrived  early  in  the  year  1807. 
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Oa  his  aniTal,  Dr.  Taylor  found  that  there  waa  a  general 
prejudice  againgt  nuBSonariee,  and  tbat  he  vas  placed  under 
much  reatraint,  and  liad  ferw  opp(«tunitieB  of  engaging  in  direct 
migBJon  work.  He  therefore  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  stud^ 
of  Sanscrit,  Mahratta,  Ouserattoe,  and  Hindooetonee,  with  a 
view  of  translating  the  Scriptures.  Subeequently,  Dr.  Taylor 
relinquished  the  nuMion,  and  accepted  a  medical  appointment 
mider  the  goTerameut; 

These  un&Touroble  cironmstances  led  to  the  saspension  irf 
this  misaion  until  the  year  1815,  when  the  Society  made  a 
second  attempt  to  accomplish  their  design.  They  sent  out  two 
young  men,  with  instructions  to  proceed  at  once  to  Surat.  They 
anired  at  Bombay  in  Augnst,  and  were  kindly  received  by  the 
governor.     They  then  proceeded  to  Snrat,  wtere  they  arrived 


They  set  to  work  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Onzerattee 
language,  in  order  that  they  might  preach  to  the  crowds  around 
them.  They  also  opened  two  English  schools,  one  for  Europeans, 
and  the  other  for  natives  who  wished  to  learn  that  language, 
'  The  wife  of  one  of  the  miaaionariee  also  opened  a  school  for 
&iat  Indian  females. 

The  work  of  the  missionaries  gradually  inoreaeed,  and,  at 
the  close  of  their  first  year's  labour,  they  had  carried  the 
Gospel  to  Baroach  and  Narbudda  on  the  north,  and  to  Cambay, 
it  the  upper  end  of  the  Oulf.  At  each  of  these  places  one  or 
two  missionaries  were  needed,  and  the  Society  resolved  to  send 
out  as  many  as  possible,  to  strengthen  the  cause  so  well  com- 
menced. Iliis  was  done.  Gradually,  however,  the  work  was 
mffered  to  languish ;  and,  at  the  present  time,  the  Society  haa 
BO  stationa  in  this  jwrt  of  India. 

The  Akebicui  Boabd  ov  Fobeibh  Missions  directed  their 
attention  to  India  in  the  year  1812,  when  they  sent  ont  six 
devoted  men,  with  directions  for  them  to  settle  wherever  an 
opportunity  afforded.  On  th«T  arrival  at  Calcutta  they  were 
ordered  by  the  British  authorities  to  return  to  their  own 
country.  Th^  were,  however,  permitted  to  stay,  and  two  <^ 
their  number  went  to  Bombay,  where  they  also  experienced 
much  opposition  from  the  Governor.  Afber  many  noble  appeals 
to  those  who  occupied  the  places  of  power,  they  were  allowed 
to  cBTiy  out  thdr  designs.  One  of  their  first  works  was  to 
establish  a  printing-press,  for,  *,t  that  period  (1817),  there  werO' 
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bo  meuu  of  printing  tbe  Soriptnres  In  the  Marathi  langoige 
in  aU  Weetem  India.  Ab  might  be  expected,  therefore,  the 
nifisioa  press  became  an  importeat  engine  for  liifTnf'ig  chriidiAB 
and  naeful  information  in  this  part  of  India ;  and,  b^ore  many 
Tears,  it  employed  eight  peraona,  and  poeeeased  t«i  native 
fotmta  of  ^pe& 

In  18S4  a  Female  Sohool  was  established.  The  first  utiwapt, 
however,  failed,  through  the  death  of  the  teadier.  Shcwtly  »&ex, 
another  attempt  waa  made,  and  this  time  with  smue  ouisideF- 
able  SDCoeee,  Beveral  eohoc^  were  opened,  and  aa  many  as  300 
girls  were  admitted,  some  of  whom  were  the  dau^tcn  d 
Brahmins. 

In  1S17  the  whole  of  the  Old  Teatament  was  tianalated  into 
the  Marathi  language^  and  many  oopiea  were  printed  and  dKOr 
Uted. 

'  At  the  present  time  the  Society's  operations  extend  ava  s 
kige  port  of  Che  oountry.  The  mission  is  divided  into  four 
distoiote; — 

1.  AHIIKD1IITIOOD&— Alunednoggnr  is  160  miles  east  ol 
Bombay,  and  ia  the  oentre  of  a  Urge  oolleotoratc^  which 
embraces  an  area  of  7,624  square  miles,  and  contains  a  popula- 
tion of  about  1,000,000  inhabitants.  At  tbe  close  of  1863 
there  were  in  connexioa  with  this  branch  of  the  mission,  five 
misfflonariea  with  their  wires,  four  native  pastors,  and  thne 
licentiates,  aixty^une  native  helpers,  including  school  teacher^ 
and  two  tract  oolportenra.  There  were  six  station^  and  for^- 
nine  ont'^tation^  where  religious  services  were  h^  ereiy 
Babbath.  There  were  twenty  churches,  ooataiuing  592  mem- 
bers, and  439  baptized  ehildren— 1,031  in  all 

3.  Sataba,  which  is  170  miles  south-east  fiimi  Bombay,  and 
is  the  capital  of  the  former  kingdom,  now  the  coUectotate 
of  Satara,  which  embraces  an  area  of  11,000  square  uiile%  and 
oontaina  about  1,324,000  inhabitante.  The  population  (^  die 
dty  of  Satara  ia  abont  28,000. 

The  work  in  tids  district  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  d  a 
I»reparatory  natoro'-a  time  of  mowing,  in  &ct  The  Gospel  bss 
been  prooLaimed  in  very  many  villages,  aod  nearly  10,000 
christian  books  distributed.  Schools  have  been  opened  both  ia 
boys  and  girls,  and  the  nombera  admitted  is  encouraging; 

3.  SHOLAPodB,  which  ia  250  miles  south-east  tn>m  Bombay, 
and  is  the  centre  of  a  large  coUectorate.  Tha  dty  of  Shcdapooc 
"ontaina  about  76,000  inhabitants. 
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This  dietrict  whs  nccnpied  0UI7  a  shbrt  time  ago  (1862),  and 
therefore  little  eke  baa  been  dcme  than  plongfaing  and  soring. 
The  Gospel  haa  been  proolumed  in  many  plaoea  for  ihe  first 
time,  and  mimy  religious  books  have  been  dronlated — ^uob 
thrast  into  tbe  hands  of  nnirilliiig  receivers,  bat  sold  to  the 
natives.  In  one  year  as  much  as  R8.1fi7  'Waa  reoeived  on  account 
of  these  porohases.  Those  persons  who  believe  the  promise  a! 
the  Master,  "  My  word  shall  not  return  to  me  void,"  will  rejoice 
aad  take  courage. 

4.  BoHBAv. — The  work  done  in  this  dty  has  been  apparently 
imalL  The  commetoiBl  excitement,  and  the  rajnd  flow  of 
wealth,  consequent  upon  the  cotton  trade,  have  been  sore 
hindrwices  to  the  misoon  work.  The  minds  of  all  have  been 
miM-e  engroBsed  in  the  things  (tf  the  world  than  in  the  porsnit 
of  religion. 

The  importance  of  missioaary  operations  in  this  part  of  India 
cannot  be  too  mach  overrated,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing extraots  from  the  Society's  Annnal  It^>ort  for  1863  : — - 

"  Thirty  miles  north-eset  of  Sholapoor,  at  Toolaaapocv,  is  the 
great  temple  of  the  goddess  Bhowani,  and,  twice  in  tie  year,  the 
place  is  thronged  by  men  and  women  of  every  grade,  who  come 
to  pay  their  vows  and  offer  sacrifices  to  the  idol.  Besides  thi^ 
at  every  full  moon,  long  trains  of  pilgrims  may  be  seen  flocking 
thither ;  and  such  is  the  &itli  of  the  people  in  the  healing 
power  of  the  goddess,  that  the  dck  are  resorting  there  eoa- 
Btontly  in  the  vain  hope  of  some  relie£  The  temple  at  Funder- 
poor  is  still  more  renowned.  Not  to  speak  of  the  myriads  who 
go  there  at  the  great  festdvala,  I  have  frequently  met  penons 
who  make  a  pOgrimage  thither  every  month,  from  a  distance  ot 
fi%  or  a  hundred  miles,  and  the  practice  ia  kept  up  for  many 
years.  One  man,  who  had  apparently  come  from  a  distance  I 
saw  near  Bconee,  making  the  journey  by  prostrations,  measur- 
ii^  his  length  upon  the  gronnd.  It  was  under  the  burning  sun 
of  noon-day ;  and,  hardly  able  to  proceed,  he  seemed  tbe  very 
picture  of  despur.  ■ 

"  Bnt  a  case  still  more  remaikable  was  that  of  a  man  per- 
forming the  joum^  by  rolling  himself  upon  the  ground.  We 
came  up  wiUi  him  one  morning,  two  nules  east  of  Wairag. 
I  asked  him  where  he  was  going,  and  why  he  was  thus 
torturing  himself.  He  at  first  did  not  seem  to  hear  me,  but,  at 
length,  stopping,  he  lay  exhausted  upon  the  ground,  and 
auBwered  in  a  &int  voice  that  he  was  going  to  Pund^pooK 
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After  some  fur&vt  qnestioiiB,  as  I  remonstnited  with  Tiim  Mpm 
tike  ftiUy  c^  sach  a  coarse,  he  raised  hia  head  from  the  gromid, 
and,  h^  redining,  said  that  he  had  oome  eo  &r  already  that  he 
eonld  not  desist  now.  He  stated  that  his  village  van  new 
ChandnqwoT,  four  bandied  and  fifty  miles  to  the  east  of  here; 
that  he  had  spent  fifteen  months  ou  the  waj  thus  'far,  and  Hoi 
It  iraa  only  forty  miles  mor^  and  he  irished  to  complete  the 
Mlgrimage.  He  was  accustomed  to  go  abont  a  mile  eadt 
day.  He  would  then  note  the  place  where  he  had  stopped,  and, 
wslking  baeic  to  the  nearest  village,  would  remain  until  the 
next  day,  receiving  his  food  from  the  villagers.  Then  he  would 
return,  and,  from  tlie  place  left  the  previous  day,  would  be^ 
again  his  toilsome  pilgrimage.  If  he  came  to  a  river  that 
oonld  not  be  passed  in  tlus  manner,  he  would  go  back  > 
distance  equal  to  this  space,  and  roll  over  the  ground  a  second 
tim&  He  had  for  clothing  only  a  coarse  cloth  bound  tightly 
abont  his  loins,  and  another  about  his  head,  and  thn%  alomt 
naked,  over  roads  extremely  rough  and  stmy,  exposed  to  best 
and  cold,  sometimeB  drencbed  with  rain  or  covered  with  mod, 
for  a  year  and  three  months  this  poor  man  had  been  rolling 
himself  along  towards  the  shrine  of  Yitoba.  I  have  seldom  felt 
greater  pity  for  any  human  being,  yet  it  was  not  a  sense  o!  an, 
or  a  defdre  for  pardon,  that  induced  bini  to  undertake  thia 
painful  jonmeiy.  At  first  I  thought,  Surely  this  is  one  of  tbcee 
weaiy  and  heavy-laden  ones  to  whom  the  Saviour's  invitation, 
'  Come  unto  me,'  will  be  moat  welcome.  But  it  was  evido)^ 
upon  further  conversation,  that  he  was  urged  on  by  no  hi^xr 
motive  than  a  nelfisb  pride.  He  sought  chieSy  the  applaon  of 
men,  and  a  reputation  for  holiness,  and  he  could  see  no  bean^ 
in  the  Man  c^  Calvary,  that  he  should  desire  Him, 

"  Sueh  are  scnne  oi  the  sad  fruits  of  the  system  with  whiek 
we  have  to  ocmtend,  and  surely  we  may  appeal  (mix  more  to 
our  friends  whese  kind  ohristian  eymjHithy  we  have  hitbwto 
eigc^ed,  that  they  strive  together  with  us  in  more  earnest 
prayer  that  every  idol  may  soon  perish  from  under  thew 
heavens,  and  that  the  Lord  ^one  may  be  exalted." 

The  ScomsH  Missionabt  SocieFT  directed  its  attention  to 
'Western  India  in  1822,  and  sent  four  agents,  who  settled  in 
the  Bouthem  Koncan.  Here  they  commenced  their  wmi,  and 
eetablisbed  stations  at  Bankot,  sixty  miles  from  Bombay;  at 
Homee,  about  fourteen  miles  further  soul^  j  and  aflerwaids  at 
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Bombay  and  Poona.     Theee  latter  beoame  ihe  cliief  aeata  of  th« 


One  of  the  Sxsb  clijects  of  the  nuMionaries  was  to  establish 
schooK  Their  ^orts  in  this  respect  were  fairly  Buccessful,  and, 
at  rmp  time,  as  many  as  3,000  children  vere  ccoinected  with  the 
missien  echoola. 

The  missionariea  made  many  extensiye  journeys  into  the 
nuTonnding  oonntty,  bot^  inland  and  on  the  coaat,  and,  in  the 
course  c^  t£eir  travels,  preached  the  Gospel  to  many  thousanda 
of  the  nativee,  and  distributed  many  hondreda  of  copies  of  the 


At  Bombay  one  of  ihe  missionariee  engaged  in  controversy 
with  IJie  Hindoos,  the  Parsees,  and  the  Mohunmedans.  These 
discnsmona  excited  much  interest,  and  'Mr.  Wilson's  refiitation 
of  Mohammedomsm  was  translated  into  Onjarad,  Hindustani, 
and  Persian. 

In  1835  this  mission  was  transferred  to  the  Qeneral  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of  Scodand,  and  was  by  that  body  carried  on  wiUi 
vigour  and  sucoees. 

When,  in  1843,  the  disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
took  place,  and  a  fVee  Church  was  ionned,  the  missionaries 
joined  the  free  Church,  the  Established  Church  rettuning 
posseasion  of  the  buildings,  as  it  did  in  Calcutta.  Thif^  <^ 
course,  interrupted  the  work  for  a  time,  bu^  shortly  after,  it 
was  quite  as  efficient  as  befora  From  that  time  tlie  work  has 
been  carried  on  with  Tigonr  and  success. 

The  Chuboh  Misbionabt  Society  commenced  its  opera- 
tioos  in  Bombay  about  the  year  1830.  Ite  chief  bruich  is  the 
Sobert  Moneg  School,  an  educational  establishment  of  a  superior 
order,  founded  in  1840,  in  commfmoration  'of  an  eminent 
civilian  of  that  name,  and  in  which  a  large  number  of  native 
youths — many  of  them  now  occupying  posts  under  Oovemment 
— have  received  chriatian  instruction.  Several  are  employed  as 
native  teachers  amongst  their  countrymen,  and  four  have  been 
admitted  to  holy  orders. 

At  the  present  time  the  Society's  operations  extend  over  seven 
districts,  viz.,  Bombay,  Naaik,  Jimir,  Malligaujn,  Eurrachi, 
Hyderabad,  and  Arungabad.  The  stations  are  superintended 
by  3  European  missionaries  and  38  native  I^y  teachers.  The 
number  of  native  Christians  connected  with  these  stations  is 
526.    Twenty-nine  schools  are  supported,  in  which  there  are 
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1,734  Bcholan.  Total  nnmber  cf  individoala  receiving  Ohnstiut 
instruction,  2,260. 

Sereral  other  Protestant  miBEionary  societies  are  lalxiQring  in 
Weetem  India,  viE.,  the  Irish  Freebjterian  Boast^,  Ameriran 
Board  for  Fordgn  Miasiona,  Society  for  the  Frop^atimi  of  the 
OoBpel,  and  the  "Weeleyan  Mindonary  Society. 

The  result!  of  th«  combined  labotiKi  of  the  'vwiooB  aod^iar 
at  irork  are  thoB  given  l^  Dr.  HuUena  :— 


Principal  Stations  oooa- 

Communicants 

-   965 

pied 

-      36 

Native  Christians  - 

-3,231 

Outstanding  ditto  - 

■      41 

Boys'    Schools     of    all 

-      40 

kinds        -        - 

Native  ditto  - 

■      10 

Scholars        - 

-5,006 

-      53 

Qirls'  Schools 

-     33 

Churches 

-      37 

Scholars 

-  1,416 

General  Snmmaiy 

of  Besolto  for  the  Vhole  of  India  at  tht 

doee  of  1862,  taken  from  Dr.  MoUen's  tables  :— 

Stations  Oocapied 

371 

Ontetanding  ditto 

l,92fi 

Day  Schools  - 

44,613 

Mistdonariefi 

619 

Kative  ditto      • 

140 

School  -         -         - 

101 

Native  OateohistB 

1,365 

Scholars  in  ditto 

2,720 

Native  Churches 

1,190 

Other  Day  Schools     - 

185 

Communicants  - 

31,249 

Scholars  in  ditto 

23,377 

Native  Christiami 

153,816 

Girls'  Schools     - 

485 

Temacnlar            Day 

Sohcdars  in  ditto 

19,997 

Schools 

1,562 

Total  number  of  persons  receiving  Christian  instmctiou,  ba 
hundred  wndfoTly-f&wr  thauawnd  Jive  hmidred  and  aiMe^. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 


CEEifiTuir  inssioira  m  osylov,  bvsiu^  oeisa,  and 

THB  INDIAN  ABOHXPBLAOO. 


C^on,  and  its  Feopla— Inbodaetioa  Of  ClhiiituiulT  by  the  JetiiiU— Ths 


Dutch  MMgioM,  and  Ihdr  nsnlti — EiuUih  U.  ,  .  . 

Huaion,  the  Weelsyan  AtiMioiu,  the  Muiioiw  of  the  Chorah  of 
Eogland,  Unir  trieli  and  triumpha — Qeaeral  Snmmar;  of  Bcaolta  at 
the  oloae  of  186S — Bnnneh,  it*  peo^  and  their  raligKHi — Ohriitian 
Ifinioiia  in  Bonnali— The  Anwrioan  IdaaioDB.  ludam,  and  hii  work 
—BauaoKf  of  Wttion  Op«rationa — Ohina,  and  iu  rdigion — Tba 
introduddoD  of  Chriilaaiutf  into  Chini^  and  the  woA  of  the  Jeauiti — 
PeneoutiQii  of  the  Bomanista — Fiesent  itate  of  the  Boman  CathoUe 
HiMiona — Proteatant  Uiiaiona  io  China,  luid  theii'  reanlta — Genenl 
Snmmary  of  Million  laboan^' Jata,  Snmstra,  and  Borneo.  Effoiia  of 
Fraleataut  Chriatiuu  in  theae  plaoea.    The  votk  itUl  to  be  done. 


OETLON. 


The  inLabitants  of  Ceyloa  are  divided  into  four  claasee  :— 
1-  The  Siaghaletie,  1^0  inhabit  the  southern  and  western  parts 
of  the  ishujid.  2.  The  Tamils,  who,  it  is  suppoeed,  came  over 
from  the  opposite  coasts  of  lodia.  3.  The  Moormen,  who  an 
•leaoendant^  it  is  supposed,  of  the  Arabs.  4.  The  Whedaha, 
im  ontutored  raxte,  who  tire  in  the  fbiatts  and  jungles  of  the 
interior  of  the  island. 

The  Tamils  profess  the  Hindoo  or  Brahmiuical  religion,  but 
the  Singhalese  are  Buddhists. 

Christiuiit}'  was  introduced  into  Cefloa  by  the  Jeenite, 

nnder  the  Portuguese,  soon  after  the  arriva]  of  the  latter  in 

1505.     "  Inunediately  after  constnicting  the  fort  of  Gqlombo," 

says  Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  "  the  adjoining  districts  were  erected 

z 
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into  a  bielioprio  ;  and,  aader  tlie  directions  of  the  new  prektc, 
Christiaaitf  -wea  speedily  proclaimed  througLont  the  Singhalese 
districts  ;  but  it  wap  not  till  A.D.  ISii  that  it  waa  first  preacbed 
to  the  Tamils  of  the  north  by  'the  Apoatle  of  India,'  St 
FraDcis  Xavier."  In  the  oourae  of  a  short  time,  the  whole 
diatrict  of  Jaffiut  was  brought  "under  the  authority  of  the 
Church.  It  was  divided  into  parishes,  each  of  which  was 
provided  with  a  chapel  and  sohoolhouse,  and,  where  required,  a 
glebe  for  the  residence  of  the  Franoiscan  prieat  who  was  to 
officiate  ;  and  the  ruins  of  these  ecclesiaatiait  edifices,  even  st 
the  present  day,  attest  the  o&re  and  expenditure  which  miut 
have  been  applied  to  their  oonstructiou.  In  Jafiba  itself  th^ 
had  a  church  and  a  College  of  Jesuits  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town,  a  church  and  convent  of  St  Dominic  ou  the  east,  beddei 
a  convent  of  St.  Francis ;  and,  when  the  Dutch  made  them- 
selves mast«n  of  the  fortress,  in  16S8,  there  marched  out, 
ac^rding  to  BaldieuB,  iroia  forty  to  fifty  ecclesiastica,  Jesuit^ 
Franciscans,  and  Dominicans.  In  short,  there  is  suffideut 
evidence  extant,  connected  witli  this  province  of  Ceylon,  to 
justify  the  assertion  that,  within  a  very  few  years  from  it4 
occupation  by  the  Portuguese,  almost  the  whole  popnlation  of 
the  Jaffna  peninsula,  including  even  the  Brahmins  themadvesi 
had  abjured  their  idolatry,  and  submitted  to  the  ceremony  d 
baptism." 

When  the  Dutch  concluded  a  treaty  with  Kajah  Singh^ 
^ing  of  Eandy,  in  1638,  a  clause  was  inserted,  by  which  thit 
ruler  bound  himself  "to  suffer  no  priest,  £riar,  or  Rooun 
Catholic  clergy  to  dwell  in  bis  dominions,  but  to  oblige  them  to 
depart,  as  the  authors  of  all  rebellions,  and  t^  ruin  of  all 
governments." 

In  the  difltriota,  however,  not  inclTided  in  this,  the  Bomin 
Catholics  continued  their  work  of  conversion,  and  much  socoeB 
attended  their  efforts.  They  were,  at  a  subsequent  period, 
expelled  by  the  Dntch,  who,  in  their  turn,  laboured  with  (he 
greatest  diligence  to  convert  both  the  Singhalese  and  the  Tamik 
Great  success  appears  to  have  attended  the  efforts  of  the  Dutch 
missionaries.  Sir  Emerson  Tenneat,  referring  to  thia,  says : — 
"A  seminary  was  opened  at  JaSha  for  the  instruction  of 
teachers  and  catechistsj  and  he  (Baldieus)  reooids  that,  in  1G63, 
within  five  years  from  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch,  12,387  children 
had  been  baptized,  18,000  pupils  were  under  instruction  in  the 
Bcboola,  and  66,000  craiverts  had  become  '  christian  men  and 
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vomon  in  the  kingdom  of  Jafihapatatn.'  Beddea  these,  in 
16dd  there  ivere  upwards  of  8,000  cOnvertB  in  Manaar  and  the 
Waony ;  and  in  1688  the  number  of  Chnstians  throu^out 
the  province  of  Jaffiia  was  represented  as  exceeding  180,000. 
There  is  every  reason,  however,  to  fear  that  very  many  of  these 
were  christians  only  by  name.  Indeed,  Baldeus  candidly  aaya 
of  his  cooverto  that,  *  though  ChristiBiis  in  name,  and  qualified 
to  discourse  rationally  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  other 
doctrinal  points,  they  still  retained  many  of  the  Bupentitions  of 
paganism.'  Nor  can  we  be  surprised  at  this,  sino^  at  one 
time,  a  prodamalion  was  made  '  &at  no  native  oonld  aspire  to 
the  rank  of  modliar,  or  be  even  permitted  to  form  land  or  hold 
office  under  the  government,  vho  had  not  first  undei^one  the 
ceremony  of  b^tasm,  become  a  member  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  and  sabsoribed  to  the  doctrines  contained  in  the 
Helvetic  oonfesaion  oS  laith.' " 

The  Dutch  paid  great  attention  to  the  education  of  the 
people,  and  at  one  time  the  number  of  children  under  instmc- 
tion  in  all  parts  of  the  island  was  little  short  of  85,000. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Dutch 
Gkivemment  issued  many  proclamations  against  the  Roman 
Catholics,  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  extinction  of  Catholicism 
in  Oi^lon.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  the  priests  continued  to 
labour  with  much  zeal,  and  g^ned  a  greater  hold  upon  the 
people.  At  one  time  they  were  in  possession  of  upwards  of 
400  churches  in  all  parts  of  Ceylon,  whilst  the  Dutch  Presby- 
terians had  barely  one-fourth  the  nnmber  either  of  congregs- 
tioDB  or  converts. 

Aboat  I7S0  the  Dutch  sought  assistance  from  the  Danish 
miBmon  at  Tronquebar,  ^rho  supplied  them  with  types  and  with 
printers,  educated  young  men  for  the  ministiy  in  Ceylon,  and 
sent  repeatedly  dei^  from  their  own  establishment  to  aadst 
the  declining  labours  of  the  Dutch.  Among  the  Danish  mis- 
sionaries who  vitiited  Ceylon  was  Christian  Frederick  Schwartz, 
who  laoided  at  Jaffna  in  17fi9,  and  devoted  a  large  portion  of 
the  year  to  preaching  and  administering  the  sacrament  at  every 
station  in  the  island. 

Between  this  time  and  the  occupation  of  the  island  by  the 
British,  in  1796,  the  prosperity  of  the  Dutch  missionaries 
Kerns  to  have  failed,  and  the  number  of  nominal  christians  to 
have  gradually  declined.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  number  of  converts  is  stated  to  have 
z  3 
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been  4S4,393,  while,  kt  the  oloBe  of  the  ocDtiuy,  Hr.  Hon^ 
WMTta  that  they  were  reduced  to  300,000. 

By  the  treaty  of  AjDiens,  in  1803,  Cc^loo  was  deStdtdy 
attached  to  the  dominions  of  Oreftt  Britain.  Very  ahortly  after 
this — yix.,  in  1806 — the  diBabilittee  of  the  Bontui  Oadholici 
vere  abolished,  and  they  were  "  allowed  the  unmoleeted  peo&a- 
foon.  and  exercdae  of  their  religion  in  every  part  of  the  Britidt 
aettlementB  in  tlie  island,"  and  were  "  admitted  to  all  dvil  jai- 
vileges  and  oapacities." 
'  QoTernmeut  chaplaina  were  appointed,  but  their  labonn 
were  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  British  settlers,  uul 
other  European  reiddeuta  in  the  towns  and  ftnts.  The  idi- 
gious  wel&re  of  the  natives  -vaa  almost  »)tirely  uegleoted ;  uid 
so,  numbers  openly  joined  the  Boman  Catholic  commuidoB, 
while  vast  mul^todee  apostatized  to  Buddha. 


PBOTxaTAUT  MiaaiONABT  Effobts  ahono  thk  Natives. 

The  Baptibt  MisaiONAsT  SocoBrr  was  the  first  in  the  &4i. 
The  plaoe  chosen  for  ita  first  c^ienitiaa  was  Colombo.  From 
tkenoe  its  miasionaries  have  gradually  extended  their  open- 
tions  throughout  the  surrounding  viUagea,  and  eastward  \Si 
they  reached  to  Eandy,  and  the  rich  valley  of  Matelle.  Tlu 
direct  success  of  the  Baptist  misBionaries  aeeioB  to  have  been  but 
limited.  Their  first  convert  was  a  Buddhist  priest.  A  kw 
years  later  his  example  was  fc^owed  by  a  second,  who  had  be«B 
attached  to  one  of  the  Kandyan  temples.  A  very  free  nse  haa 
been  made  of  the  prees  by  tiie  Baptists,  and  th^  have  tatca- 
lated  immeuBe  quantities  of  tracts  and  tranalations  tbronghoot 
the  island,  amounting  in  184S  to  upwards  of  Jive  tnilUon  pagt*, 
of  which  more  tlian  three  million  and  a-half  have  been  printed 
at  the  prees  of  the  Baptbt  nusmon  in  Kandy. 

In  1829  an  effort  was  made  by  Mr.  Dajiiel  to  convert  tbe 
Moormen  of  Colombo,  and  for  this  pni^ae  be  prepared  ■ 
Manual  of  Christianity  for  their  especial  instruction.  "  But  no 
perceptible  good  was  the  result  The  more  respectable  Moham- 
medans met  the  offer  of  the  tract  with  a  dignified  refiisal ;  the 
lower  classes  rejected  it  with  contempt ;  and,  to  the  present  day, 
no  decided  conversions  from  lalamism  have  ever  been  made  in 
Ceylon." 

For  ten  years  Mr.  Daniel  laboured  in  preaching  the  Goapd 
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and  eetablishing  schools    and    coDgregatioSB    is    tiie    vxUa^^ 
around    Colomba      M!iich  attention  was    also    given  to   tlis 
subject  of  female  edncation,  and  several  female  schools  were  , 
established. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Daniel's  death,  in  1644,  upwards  of  ont 
thtnaamd  pupils  were  nnder  instruction  in  forty-fonr  schools  of 
his  missioa,  and  200  converts  were  in  immediate  membership  of 
the  Chnrch.  "In  the  interval  which  has  elapsed,"  says  Sir 
J,  Emerson  Tennent,  "  the  same  good  work  has  been  progress- 
ing with  an  impulse  acquired  from  its  own  increasing  success  ; 
the  pKes  has  been  sending  forth  its  perennial  stream  of  instruo- 
tkm,  a  normal  seminary^  for  the  training  of  native  ministeiB  han 
been  founded,  in  addition  to  the  numerous  schools  of  the 
mission,  and  the  preaching  of  chnstianity  has  been  carried  into 
wery  acoeasible  hamlet.  It  has  penetrated  the  awful  retreats 
into  wbic^  the  lepers  have  retired  to  conceal  their  mutilatious 
from  the  shuddering  glance  of  mankind  ;  and  it  has  found  an 
audience  and  an  echo  in  die  repulsive  oommunity  of  the 
Gahalyas — ^the  hereditary  ezecotioneis  under  the  Kandian 
kings — a  whole  village  of  whom  have  from  time  immemorial 
been  established  on  the  farther  banks  of  the  Mahavillaganga,  a 
few  mjlee  distant  bom  Kandy,  their  presence  being  too  polluted 
to  be  permitted  within  the  gravets  (space  in  ii-ont  of  the  forte) 
of  the  capitaL" 

At  the  preoent  time  the  mission  has  56  princtpal  and  sub- 
Btationa,  which  are  superintended  by  4  European  and  17  native 
pastors ;  the  number  of  hearers  at  the  Sabbath  services  ave- 
rages 1,229,  and  the  Church  members  394.  The  number  of  day 
utd  Sunday  schools  is  2tt,  and  the  average  attendance  is  6S0. 

Tbb  WEBiXYiti  MraeiOSART  Sdoibfv  conunenced  its  opera- 
tions in  Ceylon  in  1814.  The  agents  of  this  Society  established 
themselves  amongst  the  Tamil  population  of  Jafiha,  Trinco- 
malie,  and  Batticalva,  and  by  the  year  1819  they  had  opened 
schools  in  the  principal  villages  along  the  western  coast,  from 
Negombo  to  Qalle,  The  first  vemacultM'  lehoola  were  opened  in 
1817,  "in  the  hi^e,'*  says  Kr  Emeraon  Tennent,  "ofsuper- 
Bcding  the  Baddlust  priesthood  in  this  department;  and  so 
niCG^ful  was  the  effort,  that,  before  the  close  of  the  year, 
upward  of  1,000  scholars  were  in  attendance ;  twelve  months 
aiW,  t}ie  number  increased  to  4,000 ;  and,  during  thirty  years 
that  the  system  has  been  in   operation,  upirorda  of  21,000 
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pujulB,  femalea  as  well  twniales,  have  &om  time  to  time  been 
instructed  in  the  numerous  schools  of  the  mission.  No  reli- 
gioOB  test  ia  required  for  admismon,  and  no  compnlmon  is 
exerted  to  enforce  participatiou  in  the  christian  services  of  the 
schools.  The  objections  of  parents  ore  at  once  respected,  if 
advanced ;  hut  the  instances  have  been  rare  in  irhich  ai^ 
somples  have  ever  been  urged,  either  by  the  priesthood  or  ike 
people,  to  any  portion  of  the  sjrstem." 

Much  attentioii  has  been  paid  to  preaching,  and  translatiiig 
the  Scriptures  into  Singhalese,  also  to  the  establishment  of  a 
native  agency.  Speaking  of  these  native  agents,  Sir  Emerma 
Tennent  says  : — "  The  individual  selected  for  this  duty  speoAs 
his  days  amongst  the  villagers  ;  he  is  their  adviser  on  all  occa- 
sions, their  compaaicm  in  all  pursuits  ;  he  becomes  their  umfdce 
ia  differences,  their  Iriend  in  every  emergency  ;  he  gains  titai 
coufidence  by  his  superior  knowledge,  and  he  retains  their  afi«c- 
tions  by  the  dischai^  of  all  kindly  and  gentle  offices.  I  hare 
conversed  with  men  of  this  class,  whom  I  have  sometjnus 
encountered  in  my  journeys,  and  from  no  sonroes  have  I  been 
able  to  glean  the  same  aocurat«  knowledge  of  the  people  tmd 
their  customs,  tJieir  social  habits,  and  tJieir  wants.  Nor  u 
there  any  ^ency,  however  enei^etit^  to  which  we  can  look 
with  equal  confidence,  not  only  for  the  eztraision  of  christasni^ 
throughout  the  island,  but  for  the  inculcation  of  those  prindple* 
and  an  example  of  those  morals  and  roles  of  conduct  which  mn 
respect  for  religion  even  amongst  those  who  are  themselves  slow 
to  admit  its  influence  and  truth." 

The  mission  has  been  carried  on  with  much  vigour  and 
success  until  the  present  day.  The  Ccnmnittee,  in  their  £epc«t 
for  1864-5,  say  :— 

"  We  are  thankful  to  report  an  improvement  in  the  spiritaal 
condition  of  the  societies  in  this  district^  which  is  greatly  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  observance  of  discipline  under  trying  circnm' 
stances.  For  several  years,  the  Buddhists  have  attacked 
Christianity  in  every  way — by  official  denunciations,  by  pnUie 
meetings,  and  by  the  press.  Their  arguments  are  based,  psrtl; 
on  the  supposed  claims  of  ^eir  system,  but  chiefly  on  the  views 
of  sceptii^  writers  in  this  country.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  tdnMB 
that,  in  Buddhist  temples,  and  at  Buddhist  festivals— -fiir  avay 
in  the  villages  of  Ceylon — the  opinions  of  an  Anglican  Bishop 
and  an  Oxford  Professor  should  be  exultingly  adduced  as  hostile 
to  Christianity." 
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The  TOLLOwnro  buiouby  of  nuBsioii  vork  is  givoa  in  the 
Report  for  1864-5  :— 

"  Th«  SinghaleK,  or  South  Ceylon  DiatrieL — Numher  of 
atatioiu,  18 ;  chapela,  45 ;  other  preaching  plaoes,  27 ; 
lumionaries  and  catechiats,  30 ;  local  preachers,  22 ;  ^aiA 
day  teachers,  91 ;  total  number  of  saholan,  2,453  ;  attendaats 
on  pablic  worship,  3,751. 

"  The  Tamil,  or  North  Ceylon  DietricU — Stations  occupied,  5 ; 
cliapek,  31 ;  miaaionariett  and  catechiate,  12  ;  local  preachera, 
26  ;  dajr-aohool  teachers,  40 ;  total  number  of  Boholurs,  1,062-; 
attendaatB  on  public  ^vorahip,  1,940." 


The  OHtBGH  MusiOKABY  BodETT  began  its  laboois  in 
1318,  when  four  misaionariea — Measra.  lAmbrick,  Knight, 
Ward,  and  Mayor — eatabliahed  three  atationa  on  the  ial^d ; 
one  at  Kandy,  the  capital  of  the  interior  ;  another  at  Nellore, 
D.fia  Jaflhapcitam  :  and  a  third  at  Baddagaine,  a  village  near 
GaUe. 

"  It  waa  four  yeant  after  the  arrival  of  the  firat  Church  of 
England  miaaionary  in  Eandy,"  aaya  Sir  J.  Emerson  Tennent, 
"  before  there  was  auffioient  encouragement  for  the  building  of 
a  school-houae,  even  in  the  capital  of  the  new  Province,  and 
that  waa  attended,  not  by  the  children  of  the  natives,  but  by 
etiangera  and  aettleia,  attracted  by  preq>ectB  of  trade.  Ten 
fears  had  elapsed  before  any  encouraging  symptoma  were 
manifested;  and  even  then,  although  some  few  achoola  had  been 
opened  in  the  villa^ea  around  Eandy,  the  number  of  pupils  was 
Init  BuuiU,  and  the  slightest  cause  was  anffid^it  to  interrupt 
thdr  attendance. 

"In  1823  the  number  of  schools  was  but  five,  and  the 
number  of  pupib  127  ;  but^  so  persevering  were  the  miaaion- 
aries,  and  so  progressive  their  success,  that  in  1839  the  nnmber 
of  schools  had  been  increased  to  thirteen,  and  the  number  of 
Bcholais  to  something  close  on  /our  hundred." 

In  1830  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  schools  for 
femalea.  At  first  very  little  waa  accomplished  in  thia  particular 
(lepartment  of  labour.  At  the  close  of  ltj38  the  school  was 
attended  by  only  thiii^  pupils,  and  of  theses  only  a  few  wer» 
Kandians. 

Speaking  of  this  subject,  Mr.  Selkirk  saya : — "Learning  was 
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at  ao  low  an  «fab  amon^  the  fbnule^  and  so  muKHtunon,  tliat, 
when  on«  litUe  girl  went  to  a  Tillage  tnxtoen  miles  from  Kandy, 
t^e  females  of  the  pltwe  were  bo  astonished  to  hear  her  read, 
tiiat  at  first  they  came  in  crowds  to  listen  to  her." 

In  1824  the  first  Episcopal  chnrch  that  had  ever  been  built 
in  Cej'lon  for  the  axolnsiTe  use  of  the  Singhalese,  was  erected 
in  Baddegame,  and  consecnted  by  Bishop  Heber.  Serfflsl 
•obools  were  also  established  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  in 
a  few  years  neariy  three  hundred  teholan  were  collected. 

In  1823  Bchoob  were  founded  at  Cotta,  and  by  the  close  of 
1826  as  manyaa  397  children  were  under  instruction. 

"In  1834  the  number  of  pnpila  had  increased  to  upwards  of 
350,  of  whom  one-sizth  were  girls ;  and  so  sensibly  did  the 
pe<^e  themselves  b^n  to  discern  the  value  of  female  in- 
sttoction,  that  several  schoola  for  girls  were  opened  in  villagn 
in  the  nesghbourfaood,  to  which  the  natives  gave  a  willing 
cooonragMnen^  and  in  which  they  were  instructed,  not  only  in 
elementary  knowledge,  bat  taught  for  the  first  time  to  sew,  and 
make  lace ;  with  audi  other  traimng  and  acquirements  as  were 
essential  for  tbe  conduct  of  their  ordinary  domestio  datiea, 
8o  remarkable  was  the  resolt  of  these  several  undertakingE, 
that,  within  sixteen  years  from  the  oommencement  of  ^ 
mission,  upwards  of  900  b<^  were  in  daily  attendance  on  tiie 
schools,  and  400  girls ;— a  total  of  1,300  children  thronghout 
twen'^-nine  hamlets  in  the  immediate  vicinity  <^  Cotts. 
In  1840  the  numbMs  had  increased  to  wventoon  hmt^M 
papUs,  and  the  schoola  to  twm^-atven ;  and  at  tlie  pres(»t 
lame  (18S0),  aiter  tlte  perseverance  and  toil  of  the  misaionaiits 
for  twrntynrix  years,  their  schocds  number  seventy-one,  u)d 
tlieir  sdu^rs  exceed  Aeo  thometnd,  of  whom  five  hundreid  at 

In  183?  a  Collegiate  Institution  was  founded  for  the  purpose 
of    instructiog    native    teachers,    and    training    native    mis- 


"  From  that  time  to  the  present^"  says  Sir  3.  Emerson 
Tennenf^  "the  'Chrstian  Instibition  '  of  CottA  has  maintained 
a  career  of  usefblneas  uoBurpassed,  and  exhibited  a  suoce«a  the 
most  remarkable.  Its  pupils  have  been  reoeived  from  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  island,  wherever  the  misaionariea  bsve 
est^iliahed  theKiselves.  The  Tamils  of  Jaffiw,  the  Sin^lese 
of  the  low  country,  and  the  young  Kandians  from  ti)e  hill^ 
have  all  been  oongr^ated  here,  to  collect  tliffir  storefl  of  tmth 
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and    enlightenment,  and    return  laden    with  intelligence^   to 
conuDnnicate  their  knowledge  to  tlieir  own  countrymen." 

At  the  present  time,  die  SocJet^'B  operation*  extend  over 
four  digtriotB — viz.,  Ccdombo,  Baddagune,  Eandy,  and  JaffliA. 
In  these  diHtricts  there  are  twelve  stations,  superintcmded 
by  three  native  clergymen,  and  209  native  lay  teachers.  The 
nmnber  of  native  ohristianB  is  3,246,  of  whom  684  an 
coDimunioaiitB.  The  number  of  Bohools  is  122,  and  of 
Kholars,  4,080. 


General  Svmmary  of  JUmdu  at  ike  GIom  of  18< 
Dr.  MvUm'»  Statutteai  T<Alet. 
Principal  Stataons 
Outstanding  ditto 
Misaionftries 
Native  ditto     . 
Churches 
Conuaunicants  . 
Native  Christians 
Schools  of  aJl  kinds 
Soholani 


^  taken  Jrom 


16,276 
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The  country  between  India  and  China  comprises  a  number 
d  extensive  kingdoms,  which  have  been  at  different  periods 
united  and  separated  again  from  each  other.  The  whole . 
diatrict  may  be  divided  into  four  parts: — 1st  The  British 
Territories  ceded  after  the  Burmese  War  in  1824 ;  2d. 
The  kingdom  of  Ava,  or  Burmah  ;  3d  The  kingdom  of 
3iua;  and  4th.  The  empire  of  Assam,  or  Cochin  China, 
comprising  Cambodia  and  Xonquin. 


BcBHAS. — The  king  of  Ava,  or  Bnnnah,  is  a  despotic 
wvereign,  and  is  resided  as  the  sole  lord  and  ppoprietop 
of  life  and  rmypetrty  thronghont  bis  dominions.  Among  the 
titles  by  which  the  king  of  Burmah  is  known  among  fais 
Babjects,  are  these  ; — "  The  Sovereign  r^  land  and  water ;  " 
"  The  Lord  of  life  and  death ; "  and  whenever  anything 
b«ioDgii^  to   him   is  mentioned,    the    epithet   "gold^"  is 
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attached  to  it,  as  : — "  It  has  reached  the  golden  ears ; "  a  peiBon 
"  hag  advanoed  to  the  golden  feet." 

The  oommunity  u  divided  into  eight  classes : — viz.,  die 
royal  family,  officers  of  etat«,  [wieatfl,  lich  men,  labonien, 
slavea,  lepere,  and  execationen. 

The  rdigiou  of  the  Buimeae  is  Buddhiam,  vhich  is  thm 
deHsribed  by  Mr.  Malcolm,  in  his  "  Travels  in  Burmah": — 

"  Buddhism  in  probably  at  this  time,  and  has  been  for  many 
oentnriee,  the  most  prevalent  form  of  religion  apon  earth. 
Half  the  population  of  China,  I«o,  Cochin  China,  and  Ceylon; 
all  that  of  Cambodia,  Slam,  Bm-mah,  Thibet,  Tartaiy,  Loochocs 
and  a  great  part  of  Japan,  and  most  of  the  other  islands  (A 
Sonthem  Asia,  are  of  this  faith.  BoodL,  or  Buddha,  is  a  gmeial 
term  for  diviaaiy,  and  not  the  name  of  any  particular  god,  at 
idol  The  follower*  of  this  false  religion  assert  that  there  have 
been  saccesidvBly  four  Boodhs  in  the  world,  and  that  one  mora 
is  yet  to  coma  The  one  worshipped  at  present  in  Burmah  ia 
called  Oaudhma,  or  Q&udama.  ^Oiey  say  he  was  bom  into  diie 
world  at  a  date  answering  to  the  year  626  kg.  He  hod  pre- 
viously lived  in  four  hundred  millions  of  worlds,  and  puned 
through  innumerable  conditdons  in  each ;  and  in  this  world,  he 
had  been  almost  every  sort  of  fly,  worm,  fowl,  fisli,  and  animal, 
and  had  passed  through  nearly  every  grade  and  conditioD 
of  human  life.  Having,  they  say,  in  the  course  vS  tha« 
gradatioDB,  acquired  immense  merit,  he'  at  length  was  bom  «mi 
of  a  king  of  Mogodeh  (now  called  Behar)  in  Hindostan.  'When 
grown  up,  his  height  was  nine  cubits  ;  his  ears  were  so  heaoti- 
fiilly  long,  they  could  hang  upon  his  shoulders  ;  his  handi 
reached  to  his  knees ;  his  fingers  were  of  equal  length ;  and 
with  his  tongue  he  could  touch  the  end  of  his  nose  ;  all  whidi, 
they  affirm,  were  certain  proofii  of  his  divinity  !  'When  in  this 
state,  his  mind  was  enlarged,  so  that  he  remembered  his  tarafX 
condition  and  ezistonces ;  and  of  these,  he  rehearsed  many  to 
his  followers.  Five  hundred  and  fiily  of  these  narratives  hare 
been  preserved,  and  they  form  a  very  considerable  portioD  (^ 
their  'Bedagat^'  or  sacred  books.  One  relates  his  life  and 
adventures  as  a  deer,  another  as  a  monkey,  depbant,  fowl,  ke. 
These  l^ends  are  a  fruitful  source  of  design  for  Bnmtaa 
pointiogs,  and  do  but  bring  out  into  visible  absurdity  the 
syBt«m  they  would  illustrat«^  He  became  Boodh  at  thirty- 
five,  and  remained  so  forty-five  years  longer ;  at  tiie  end  i^ 
which  time,  having  performed  tdl  sorts  of  meritorions  act^ 
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uid  promnlgated  m&ny  excellent  laws  b.r  and  iride,  h«  obtained 
nie-ban — tha-t  ia,  enterod  into  aoniMlatdoo. 

"  At  the  death  of  Gaudama,  he  ordered  that,  besides 
obeying  hie  laws,  bis  relics  and  images  should  be  'worshipped, 
and  pagodas  built  to  his  memoiy,  tUl  the  next  Baddha  shonld 
appear.  The  laws  and  sajiinga  of  Gaudama  were  reduced  to 
writing,  in  Ceylon,  400  years  after  hia  death,  in  the  Pali 
langnage,  which  is  a  corruption  of  the  Sanscrit,  and  continues 
still  the  sacred  language  of  the  Burmons." 

The  namber  of  priests  in  Burmah  is  very  great :  abont  one 
to  every  thiriiy  inhabitants.  The  Burmese  hare  no  Sabbath, 
bat  have  four  worship-days  in  every  lunar  month.  No  one 
approaches  the  pagodas  without  presenting  an  offering,  though 
it  be  but  a  flower  or  a  sprig  plnoked  from  a  bush. 

MissiONAKT  Efpobts  nr  Bushab. — The  fiiat  Protestant 
missionaries  who  visited  Burmah  were  Messrs.  Chater  and 
Carey,  who  went  there  from  Serampore  in  1807.  Little 
was  accomplished  by  these  men,  beyond  making  some  slight 
progress  in  the  language,  and  tran^ting  six  chapters  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew. 

In  1813  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jadson  (American  missionaries) 
arrived  at  Rangoon,  and  commenced  the  establishment  of  a 
mission.  Their  work  is  thus  described  by  the  author  of  the 
"Missionary  Guide-book  ;" — 

"  They  laboured  many  years  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  difScult  language  of  the  country,  without  the  aid  of 
either  grammar,  dictionary,  or  interpreter ;  and  their  hardships 
and  difficulties  were  considerably  increased  by  the  extortionate 
character  of  the  Bnrmans,  who  tried  to  cheat  them  on  every 
oocasioiL  Their  health  several  timefi  declined  so  much,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  leave  Burmah  for  change  of  lur  and  climate, 
and  encountered  dangers  and  distresses  by  sea  and  by  land.  In 
1819  Mr.  Judsoa  opened  a  place  of  worship,  and  began  preach  - 
ing  in  the  Bunnan  language  to  a  small  native  audience,  having 
prerioasly  translated  St  Matthew's  Gospel,  and  some  of  the 
Epistles,  and  written  a  summary  of  christian  doctrine  and 
practice,  a  Catechism,  a  Grammar,  and  a  Dictionary  in  Burman. 
His  effiirts  in  preaching  the  Gospel  were  blessed  in  June,  1819| 
by  the  conversion  of  a  Burman  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  next 
two  years,  this  little  Church  numbered  thirteen  sincere  native 
chriatianB,  who,  throughout  their  lives,  all  continued  firm  to  the 
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fidth  of  Jefnu^  and  in  many  inatsDoee  adorned  the  doctnne  of 
their  Saviour ;  one  nf  them,  &  poor  fiahenuAn,  named  Uoong 
lug,  oontiuued  with  Mm.  Jndson  thnra^  all  her  inifferiiigt  m 
iba  time  of  the  war.  Among  the  coaverts  irere  two  female^ 
vho  died  rejincing  in  thedr  Sariour  soon  after  the  c<»Lcluaion  ttf 
the  peace  in  1628.  Mn.  Jndson  took  great  pains  wilJi  thi 
Barman  womm  who  conld  be  prevailed  npon  to  attaid  her  in- 
atructdonB,  and  had  commenced  a  female  Bohool,  when  the  mi 
commenced.  In  1816,  the  Serampore  Mission  had  Beat  out  i 
[winting-preBB  as  a  present  to  the  American  miaaionarie^  vho 
were  also  at  this  time  joined  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hou^,  au^ 
shortly  after,  by  Mr.  and  Mra.  Wade. 

"  When  the  war  toc^  plaoe^  in  1824,  the  mission  at  Bongoon 
was  of  course  brokea  np,  and  the  converts  were  dispertied ;  bnt^ 
anudat  all  their  persecutionB  and  dangers,  they  adhered  firmly  to 
the  tmih.  At  the  cioae  of  the  war,  as  the  Emperor  of  Burmali 
would  not  give  his  oonaent  that  any  of  hia  subjects  ahould 
embrace  chrdstianity,  the  mianonaries  removed  &om  Baogwa, 
and  established  themsdvee  at  Am.herBt  and  Moulmein,  in  the 
territory  newly  ceded  to  C^eat  Britcun,  where  the  oonrerti 
would  be  teas  anbject  to  peraecution  ;  and  Mrs.  Judaon  opened 
a  school  fbr  female  orph^ts,  and  Mr.  Judaon  another,  for  boys. 
Many  tracts  had  been  translated  into  the  Burman  Jangna^  At 
Monlmein,  in  1828,  thirty  converts  had  been  added  to  this  little 
promising  Church ;  and,  in  1830,  seven  asBistante  in  the  mis- 
sionary work  were  nativea." 

The  work  thus  bo  well  begnn  has  been  from  time  to  time 
extended.  One  (^  the  most  intereeting  misaaooe  of  the  Amd- 
ricans  is  that  amongst  the  E^arens — a  people  distinct  from  the 
Burmana,  although  living  in  their  country.  They  live  on  tlie 
borders  of  Burmah,  Siam,  and  China.  They  are  thus  describai 
by  an  American  missionary : — 

"  They  axe  a  quiet,  intelligent  people,  living  by  agricoltnie, 
and  their  government  is  patriarehal.  They  had  no  writtai 
language  till  Mr.  Wade,  the  American  missionary,  formed  aa 
alphabet^  and  translated  aome  tracts  for  their  use.  They  have 
neither  temples  nor  idol^  and  were  without  anything  that 
could  be  dignified  vrith  the  name  of  religion.  They  have  » 
tradition  of  the  faH  of  the  first  man  by  eating  forbidden  fini^ 
and  that  white  men  are  to  come  and  instruct  them  in  tJie  way 
of  duty  and  happiness, — hence  their  readiness  to  receive  tin 
Goq>el." 
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Bj  tbe  jrear  1836  the  nomber  of  conTertB  iuA  ao  inereased 
tliat  there  vere  aa  many  an  248  Eftrea  oommniiioaiitB,  and  four 
uihoolB  in.  Xftren  Tillagea.  Since  that  jear  the  snccen  of  the 
miarionariea  amoi^^  titeae  nrnple-minded  people  has  been  veiy 
greoL  At  the  close  of  1863  the  Ameriouk  Baptist  miaeioiu 
ootnprised  382  native  Clutrehet,  chiefly  among  the  Karens. 

Tbe  Goepel  has  been  earried  to  other  ooontriee  aronnd 
Burmah,  and  it  has  'mm  freah  viotoriga.  The  plaoea  at  the 
prenent  ooonpied  are  : — 

Tmtuserim,  inhere  there  are  aboat  8,000  native  christiaiis, 
and  oeariy  1,300  schcJare. 

Pegu,  occuped  by  four  separate  Societiet,  whoee  conTorto 
nnmbor  over  JS^  thousand,  and  tJtcdr  soht^'s  over  four  thou- 
sand seven  hundred. 

Atama,  where  at  preeent  the  work  ia  one  of  plonghing  a&d 
Bowing. 

Siam  and  Singapore,  where  the  ^oogh  haa  bat  jost  oom-' 
menced  ite  work. 


Summary  of  ResuUa  at  (he  close  o/  1863. 


Principal  stations  occuined 

15 

882 

Misuonaries  . 

22 

Kative  ditto  . 

46 

Cbnrohea 

352 

Commnnicanta 

18,439 

Native  ChristiauB  . 

69,fi66 

Schools  of  aU  kinds 

269 

Scholars 

6,768 

The  nation  of  China  is  the  greatart  in  the  world— 400,000,000 
goals,  or  about  one-third  of  the  human  race.  Their  goveroment 
tiao  is  the  oldest  Its  organized  system,  with  an  army,  a 
vritten  language,  historians,  and  other  literati,  dates  back  to  a 
period  no  remote  as  to  be  probably  coeval  with  the  immediate 
oucceesors  of  Moeee. 

The  Etnperor  rules  despotically,  and  am^tes  to  himself  the 
moat  extiavagutt  and  pretnimptuooB  titles,  by  which  he  thinks 
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to  msi^re  Ufi  Bubjects  vith  ihe  fp«atest  aw^  encli  as  "Inter- 
preter of  the  Decreas  of  Heaven,"  "  Imperial  Sapreme," 
"  Lord  of  Ten  Tboosand  lelaade,"  &c.  The  Emperor  atone  u 
high  prieat  of  the  State  religion,  tmd  sacrifioea  in  peraon  at  the 
Qovemment  temples,  accompanied  by  hm  repreeentativea.  The 
Empiees  of  China  ia  oonaidered  by  the  Chinese  to  represent  the 
euib,  while  the  Emperor  personiiieB  heaven. 
The  religioua  worship  of  Ciiina  ia  threefold  : — 

1.  The  State  retigwn,  to  vhich  the  Emperor  and  all  hii 
noblee  belong.  This  religicMi  Beems  to  have  been  invested  hj 
the  Chinese  legislators  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  minds 
of  the  people.  The  number  of  objeota  which  the  people  are 
commanded  to  adore  is  vety  greats  and  embrace  all  branches 
of  natnra 

A  prominent  feature  in  the  State  religion  is  the  worship  of 
^e  dead  The  Emperor  and  the  peasant  alike  bow  down  to 
the  shades  of  their  ancestors. 

The  Chinese  make  their  idols  of  clay,  gilded  over;  they 
place  them  at  one  end  of  a  large  liall  which  forms  part  of  their 
temptea     The  number  of  temples  and  prieats  ia  very  large. 

The  State  religion  of  China  prescribes  a  tedious  number  (tf 
festivals  during  the  year ;  among  these  are,  the  Plonghiag 
Festival,  the  Feast  of  the  Birthday  of  the  Gods  of  the  City,  tbs 
Feast  of  the  Tombs  of  their  Ancestors,  and  the  Feaat  of  Iao- 
tema ;  besidea  numerous  minor  festivals. 

2.  TwmitTn,  which  is  so  named  from  Taoo,  its  founder,  who 
was  contemporary  with  Coniuciua.  He  inculcated  on  his  fol- 
lowers a  contempt  for  riches,  honours,  and  worldly  distinddnki^ 
and  the  subjugation  of  every  passion  that  would  interfere  with 
personal  tianqulllity  and  se^-ei^oyment^  TJpon  these  dootiina 
have  since  been  founded  the  most  visionary  and  aoul-d^ntdiiig 
tenets,  so  that  Taouism  has  become  a  religion  of  jugglery  and 
cheating.  The  professors  of  Taouism  also  worship  an  innn- 
merable  host  of  deities, 

3.  Suddhum. — This  has  been  described  in  the  article  on 
C^lon, 

Jesuit  Mibbions. 

The  Jesuit  missionaiy  Hicci  landed  at  Canton  in  1663. 
"  On  bis  first  landing,"  says  Mr.  T.  W.  M.  Marshall,  "  he  hsd 
assumed  the  habit  of  a  Bonze,  supposing  by  a  uatoial  enor, 
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that  men  'who  exercued  prieaUy  fiiiictioiis,  imd  professed  an 
ascetic  lifes  would  be  respected  by  their  own  followers.  But, 
when  he  had  ascertained  thM.  no  garb  waa  lees  likely  to  attract 
the  esteem  of  the  Chinese,  a  happier  inepiiHtioa  led  him  to  adopt 
that  of  the  lileratea,  which  the  members  of  his  order  ever  afhr 
retained  during  their  career  in  China.  His  first  convert  seema 
to  have  been  a  poor  outcast,  whom  he  found  dying  by  the  road- 
side; but  there  was  little  promise,  as  yet,  of  1^  day  which 
only  his  ardent  &ith  and  unfailing  courage  could  have  ventured 
to  aoticipaite,  when  nobles  and  princes  were  to  become  his 
disciples,  and  even  the  supreme  ruler  of  thoC  'wid»  empire  was 
to  acknowledge  him  as  a  friend,  a  companion,  and  a  guide." 

After  malring  himself  acquainted  with  the  Chinese  language, 
he  get  out  on  a  journey  to  Pekin.  Some  years  elapsed  ere  he 
rCHched  the  imperial  city,  and  twenty  sammers  passed  before  he 
reaped  the  fruit  of  his  toil.  Now  noblemen,  statesmen,  and 
even  some  of  the  imperial  &mily,  became  bis  disciples.  After  a 
life  of  ceaseless  activity,  -he  died  in  )  610,  having  spent  twenty- 
seven  years  in  China.  A  Froteetant  writer,  Mr.  Gutzla^  when 
speaking  of  him,  says: — "He  had  only  spent  twenty-seven 
years  in  China,  and  during  that  time  he  had  executed  an 
herculeaji  task.  He  was  the  first  Catholic  missionMy  who 
penetrated  into  the  empire,  and,  when  he  died,  there  were  more 
than  three  hundred  churches  in  the  different  provinces.  It  will 
scarcely  be  credited  that^  at  his  death,  there  existed,  in  Keang- 
nan  province  alone,  thirty  churches ;  and  there  were  few  large 
cities  where  some  chnstiana  might  not  be  found." 

Ricd  was  succeeded  by  Adam  Schaal,  who,  like  his  prede- 
cessor, laboured  incessantly  for  the  extension  of  the  Chiuch  of 
Borne,  and,  like  him,  seems  to  have  had  great  influence  with 
the  emperor. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Chnntche,  a  fierce  persecu- 
tion arose,  and  Bchaal  vas  loaded  with  chains  and  cost  into 
prison.  Being  an  old  man  of  seventy-four,  he  sunk  under  the 
oatragcs  he  had  received,  and  died  in  1666.  His  successor, 
Father  Verbiest,  appears  to  have  influenced  the  Emperor 
Cang-hi,  and  to  have  succeeded  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
(hurch  within  the  precincts  of  the  imperial  palace. 

Upon  the  death  of  Cang-hi,  his  successor,  Yong-Tching, 
issu^  a  decree  of  extermination  against  the  religion  of  Jesns ; 
and  "  all  the  missionaries,  without  distinction,  were  driven  from 
their  churches ;    more  than  three  hundred  churches  were  either 
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dartn^ed  or  oonveitad  to  pro&ne  nsea ;  and  more  thau  three 
hundred  thooaaud  christiaiu  were  ftboodoned  to  the  fnry  of  Hie 
liMthen."  From  that  time  to  the  prwent,  there  appean  to 
have  been  a  violent  peiBecution  raging  in  Cbint),  so  that  "it 
waa  only  by  the  low  of  all  earthly  goods,  uid  ofl»n  at  the  oM 
of  life  itaeU^  that  a  Chinese  oould  embrace  the  religion  c^  the 
onMS."  Feraeontion,  however,  bore  its  usual  fruit;  and,  m 
^te  of  tortures  and  death,  many  thousands  of  the  paopU 
openly  professed  the  Boman  Catholic  fiiith,  Mr.  MarahaH,  in 
his  "  Christian  Missions,"  thus  same  up  the  past  and  present 
aoooessee  of  his  Church  :--"In  ISOfi,  after  more  than  forty 
years  <rf  abandonment.  Sir  Gteorge  Staunton  estimated  ttw 
ohristiaiu  c^  China  proper  at  two  hundred  thousand.  In  1840, 
Commodore  Bead  reported  that  '  there  are  not  lees  than  five 
hundred  and  eighty-three  thousand  Catholic  oonverts  at  thia 
tim&  In  1S59,  there  wece  five  hundred  and  thir^  thousand 
in  Cochin  China  alone,  besides  £>r^  thousand  in  the  city  ot 
Pekin,  eighty  thousand  in  the  diocese  of  Nankin,  one  hundred 
thousand  in  the  province  of  Su-tohuen,  mxty  thousand  in  the 
district  of  Shang-faae,  forty  thousand  in  the  diocese  of  Fukien, 
sixteen  thousand  in  Cores,  ten  thousand  in  Mongolia,  nine 
thousand  in  Thibet,  about  the  same  number  in  Mantchooria, 
and  many  in  Tartary,  amounting  probably,  in  the  aggr^;ate,  to 
more  than  a  million ;  and  the  increase  of  pastors,  in  spite  d 
incessant  mortynloms,  has  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  disci[^ 
la  1859,  there  were  fifiy-<mR  bishops,  and  mcb  humArtd  aud 
Iwenty-Jbur  European  and  native  primt^  the  latter  nnmboing 
four  hundred  and  tw«nty-eight  There  were  also  eighttm 
eeeUdatUcal  colkgta." 

Bnch,  then,  have  been  the  laboon  and  sacoesses  of  the 
Jesuit  missionaries.  May  the  hberality  of  the  catholic  lai^, 
in  supplying  the  means,  and  the  self-dratial  and  devotion  of  the 
men  who  have  thus  willingly  offered  themselves  to  the  work, 
quicken  the  Protestant  christians  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  and 
privilc^  ;  and  may  the  day  speedily  arrive  when  both  men  and 
mon^  shall  be  offered  to  the  Lord,  and  the  millions  of  Ciuna 
beajr  the  simple  Gospel  of  Christ  1 

Protestant  Missionb. 

The  attention  of  the  Protestant  Churches  was  first  drawn  to 
the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Chinese  in  1806.     In  that  year  the 
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LondoQ  Vmaoaarj  Sedety  detamiiiied  to  ccmmcDce  s  muflioii 
in  Cbiiui ;  tind,  in  the  foUoviag  year,  the  committee  sent  oat 
Hr.  Uorriaon  as  t^«dr  fiist  nuBBioiiaiy.  Mr.  Morriaon  l»boured 
vitb  nnwMuied  diligenoe  aui  peneveranoe  in  acquiring  the 
Chincee  htxtgeame ;  wd,  after  fifteen  yem  of  intense  applioUicai, 
he  completed  tsv  tmnalfttiati  of  t^  Bcriptnrea  into  OhineM.  Id 
uiditiML  to  the  work  t^  truulation,  Ur.  MorrisDo  preached 
regularly  in  Ikiglish  and  CSuneae,  either  &t  Canton  or  Macao, 
bnt  very  little  'progeess  wae  made  in  evangelizing  the  people. 

In  1830,  the  Ajnerie«n  Soard  of  MiNnonB  sent  tvo  mia- 
nonaries  to  Cantcm.  In  1832,  one  of  these  published  the 
following  Btatement  of  what  had  been  done  up  to  that  time  l^ 
the  Protestant  Ghnrchea  :— 

" '  Tvent7-£v«  yeara  have  elapsed  aince  dM  first  Protestant 
misionary  arrired  in  China  (in  1607)  alon«^  and  in  tiie  midst 
of  perfect  atraogers,  with  but  lenr  friends,  and  with  many  foes. 
The  CSiinesB  language  was  t^ieo.  thought  almost  inBurmountabk^ 
from  ha  peculiar  difBcuItie^  but  these  difficulties  have  been 
overcome.  DictifmaneB,  grammars,  vocabularies,  and  transla- 
tioos  Itave  been  penned  and  priitbed.  Chinese  scholanj,  both  in 
England  and  China,  have  increased.  The  Holy  Scriptures,  by 
Morriaon  and  Milne,  b^eUier  with  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  numerous  tracts,  have  been  tranalated,  fainted, 
and  published  in  the  Chinese  langu^e ;  and  now  misaionariw 
iiom  other  nations  have  come  to  aid  in  their  distribution  and 
eiplanstioQ.'  IDiere  are  also  native  Chinese  who  preach  the 
Gospel  and  teach  from  house  to  house.  Ten  Chinese  have  been 
liaptised,  and  only  tm ;  bnt  they  are  a  firm  and  devot«d  little 
SocL  The  establishment  of  English  presses  in  China  arose  oat 
ti  the  Protestant  nussion.  The  East  India  Company's  press, 
to  print  Dr.  Morrison's  dictionary,  was  the  first,  and  now  both 
Bngliah  and  Americans  endeavour,  by  the  press,  to  draw  atten- 
tion  to  China,  and  give  information  concerning  it  and  the 
Burrounding  nations.  The  London  Missionary  Sooety's  Chinese 
preaa,  at  the  Anglo-Chinese  Collie  at  Malacca,  or  Singapore 
and  Mr.  Medhuist's  press  at  Java,  have  sent  forth  miliions  of 
pages,  containing  the  truths  of  ^e  everlasting  Oo^l ;  and  the 
Chinese  Institution  at  Malacca,  belonging  to  the  London  Mis- 
Bionary  Society,  has  given  a  christian  education  to  numbOTS  of 
Chinese  youths.  About  ten  years  after  the  Protestant  mission 
was  established  in  China  (viz.,  1817),  a  chaplain  for  the  British 
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factoiy  at  Canton  was  gent  out  by  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Engl&nd ;  aiid,  in  1827,  a  Beaman's  cbapltun  vas  sent  ont  by 
the  American  Seamen's  Friend  Society ;  Dr.  Monison  hoisted 
the  fiist  British  flag  for  public  worship  on  the  Chinese  waters 
in  1822 ;  Mr.  Abeel,  an  American  miaaionsry  of  the  Dutcli 
Reformed  Churoh,  officiated  in  1830,  and,  afterwards,  Kev.  K 
Stevens,  from  Connecticut.  The  'Indo-Chinese  Gleaner,'  at 
Malacca,  the  Canton  newspapers,  and  the  '  Chinese  Bepo^toty' 
(a  valuable  work),  have  all  risen  np  since  our  mission  com- 
menced. Missionary  voyages  have  been  performed  (three  by 
that  iade&tigable  man,  Sir.  Qutzlaff,  of  tiie  Netherlands  Mis- 
sionary Society),  and  Chinese  sought  out  at  numerous  places 
under  European  control,  as  well  as  in  Siam,  the  Loochoo 
Islands,  Corea,  and  along  the  coasts  of  China  itself  as  &r  as 
the  walla  of  Pekin.  Some  tracts  have'  reached  and  been  read 
by  the  En^ror  himself  Still,  this  is  but  the  '  day  of  small 
things.'  'The  harvest,  indeed,  is  great,  but  the  labourers  are 
few,'  Preachers  and  teachers,  and  writers  and  printers  in 
much  larger  numbers,  are  wanted  to  spread  the  knowledge  of 
God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  among  the  Chinese-lajiguage 
nations." 

In  1836  the  Church  Mis^onaiy  Society  sent  out  a  pioneer 
missionaiy  to  the  confines  of  the  empire,  but  China  was  not 
then  open  to  the  servants  of  the  Iiord. 

In  1843  a  war  with  England  was  brought  to  a  close ;  tfae 
Chinese  then  consented  to  the  opening  of  five  ports — Shanghae, 
Ningpo,  Puh-chau,  Amoy,  and  Hongkong — to  foreignem 
Three  of  these  ports  were  subsequently  occupied  by  missioiiarits 
in  comiexion  with  this  Society. 

In  1868  another  war  with  China,  conducted  by  the  Anglo- 
French  alliance,  was  brought  to  a  close.  By  a  treaty  obtained 
by  Lord  Elgin,  conceding  to  foreigners  of  eveiy  class,  and,  by 
implication,  for  the  Protestant  missionariea  also,  the  right  of 
unlimited  access  into  the  interior  of  the  countiy,  the  last 
barriera  which  interrupted  our  free  intercourse  with  every  part 
of  China  have  been  thrown  down.  Another  third  of  the  human 
race  is  thus  presented  to  the  compassion  and  the  duty  of  tlu 
christian  chureb. 

The  agencies  at  present  employed  by  the  Protestant  chnrchw 
are  thus  given  by  Mr.  Baldwin,  of  the  American  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions :— 
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1.    SuJDUitY  or  WOBK,    ASRANGED   AS  TO  LoOAUTIES. 


Siinom. 

pi 

1 

, 

■s 

1 

1 

j 

Cnton     

Hongkong  

18 

2 

11 

11 

11 

a 

6 
20 
12 
23 
15 

13 
11 

264 
160 
72 
826 
212 
MO 
SM 
25 
11 
26 
63 
i 

8 

4 
1 

"i 
2 
2 

"i 

1 

1 

86 
60 
16 

46 
40 
31 

6 
6 
8 

10 

368 

60 
22 

70 
63 
S4 
iZ 

"h 

6 
65 

20 

Amoy  

Fuh-rfura    

Ningpo    

Chefoo 

Tientoin  

Peking 

Total,  12. 

81 

108 

67 

2,676 

19 

247 

4V 

796 

A  comepondent  of  " Christian  Work"  oonsideTs  the  nnmber 
of  iniasionaries  at  present  engaged  in  Chlim  to  be  one  hmuired 
andeUven.  "Of  ttie  nuBsionaries,"  he  says,  "about  fifty-seven 
are  from  America,  nine  are  from.  Gerokany,  and  forty-five  are 
&om  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  There  are  boarding- 
Bchools  for  the  training  of  youths,  male  or  female,  in  the  doc- 
triues  of  the  chriatian  religion,  at  Canton,  Fuh-chau,  Ningpo, 
and  Shanghai,  and  day-echoolii  at  most,  if  not  all,  the  ports 
occupied  by  missionariea.  It  would  be  safe  to  estimate  that 
there  are  over  100  native  christians  employed  at  the  different 
ports  as  school  teachers,  or  preachers,  exhorters,  colporteurs,  dia, 
and  about  100  chapels,  more  or  less,  where  the  Gospel  is  preached 
by  the  foreign  missionary  or  his  native  helper." 
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CHAPTER  Xin. 

IQSSIONS  DT  IHB  SOUTH  S&Aa. 


New  Zmknd— llw  pern 


10^  and  thafr  Tcligion — IGniDtuij  laton 
HwklMi  nd  U>  work— !Cke  triab  Hid  ■ 


tbsMMOBi  tbahaMAdafMiof  wB-j 
— Tin  prwrat  itaU  of  the  Uinun— Snmaimiy  of  the  ^natloa*  sr  tb* 
Ohoiahof  Bnglaad  and  Weileyui  HiMioiu. — Vw  Udumian  Hunon 
— nte  Panrhjii  and  8aTag«  IbIm— The  introdactum  of  the  Oospel 
into  Hmiiki  %eA  Twigafwa  Barago  Uasd  sad  ito  people^Pment 
■tata  of  the  MiMim.  Ike  Btmnm  Qrtmp,  e*  Ksrifrton'  Islaoda^- 
lutvedBeluHi  of  tho  C^Mp*!  Vr  Babre  tmebin — 3>riimo^  of  Caj^taiB 
Bndins  to  the  good  «mot  of  Chrwtianity  in  tbeee  utande— Pnaaut 
Mate  of  (be  Hinion.  Tbe  Fiji  Iilukda— Ohancter  of  the  Eljlan* — 
l(r.  Htmt'aeeaoniit  of  •oanmMfeHt — ^le  leUeioa  of  the  I^iuu — 
The  fint  Ruwiaiuriei  t«  F^  nd  Uuir  w«rk— Aie  neonntion  of  all 
if  titoOoaw*    Pwitrt  ' 


die  UoDda  ia  the  croup,  »ad  the  wwoew  of  tito  Ooffrf  R 
of  tW  Wedi^an  UiadOna.  Hw  Fdeadb  lilaad^— The  toj 
ship  Duff — The  pioneers  of  tbe  Lesdoa  HiatioiuuT  Boeiety, 
work — Trials  of  the  flnt  mimionariei  in  the  Frienifiy  Islandi — Sncoeai 


idb  lilaadi — The  TOjafga  of  the 

aHiatic    -  -  °    ■  ■  .  -.    ■ 


of  tboGlospel  in  TongRbntu,  Hihifo,  and  Lefoga — CoDTenion  of  tbe 
kiag  of  ToDgobatn,  nd  the  eatabliabaunt  of  a  oenatUutieaal  g< 


NKW  ZEAI.AHD. 


FiBBE.  Thz  Fkoh^  asd  THznt  Bsuoicnr.— The  nativefi  of 
New  Zealaad  belong  to  tbe  Maioy  fanul^ ,  end  exhibit,  in  thaiz 
natunl  condition,  the  finest  apeciinciia  of  a  Bsnge  raea  When 
first  viaited  bj-  the  mieaitaianee^  they  irere  Ae  most  ferocioiis 
ramnihnh  in  thfl  world.  They  were,  hewarer,  found  to  be  a 
uoUe-iniiided  people^  poasening  many  qnalttin  Bupcrior  to  most 
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UTBge  nations,  showing  considerable  forethought  and  vigonr  <£ 
mind.     They  were  aJso  hoepitable,  frank,  and  genetouB. 

They  were  divided  into  tribes,  each  under  its  own  head  or 
chie(  and  ite  members  were  bound  together  by  a  sort  of 
clannish  attachment.  They  possessed  among  themselves  no  sort 
of  government  whatever,  fiirther  than  each  chief  controlled  tlie 
diffffl^nt  members  of  his  bwn  family. 

The  only  way  of  settling  disputes,  or  adjuBting  any  grier- 
ancee,  was  by  the  club  and  spear,  and  hence  tiiey  were  con- 
stantly at  war  with  each  other.  To  thia  was  added  the 
barbuous  practice  of  cannibalism.  Retaliation  was  their  only 
law,  war  their  greatest  delight,  and  feasting  upon  their  enemies 
their  savage  amusemeut.  Some  writers  assert  that  the  New 
Zeulanders  worship  no  idols.  "  If  th^  pay  adoration  to  iny 
object,"  says  the  late  Kev.  Samnel  Marsden,  "  it  is  to  the 
heads  of  their  deceased  chiefii,  for  they  seem  to  think  that  ddty 
always  resides  in  the  head."  Others  Bay  that  tbey  da  worsbip 
one  su|weme  being,  whom  they  represent  by  a  rude  figure  witi 
one  hand  npou  his  mouth,  and  the  other  on  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  to  eignify  that  he  is  hungry,  and  would  be  thankful 
for  some  offering.  The  New  Zealanders  believe  that  the  chief^ 
aiter  death,  become  deified,  and  that  &om  them  all  punishineBts 
for  evil  doing  are  sent  They  also  believe  in  the  immortalilj  rf 
the  Boul,  and  suppose  that,  when  a  person  dies,  his  soul  goes 
either  to  a  place  in  the  sky  called  Bangi,  or  else  to  a  place  in 
the  midst  of  the  sea,  called  Reinga.  In  these  places  the  sool 
holdB  the  same  rank  and  dignity  as  it  did  while  on  earth. 
Neither  of  these  places  is  a  place  of  punishment.  The  gods  and 
the  deified  ancestors  of  the  New  Zealanders  are  supposed  to 
communicate  their  wishes  to  men  through  a  priesthood,  whoare 
chosen  from  the  noblest  &miliee.  The  duty  of  the  priest  is  to 
see  that  the  laws  of  the  laim  are  strictly  enforced  ;  to  heal  die 
sick,  to  attend  the  death  ceremonies,  and  the  birth  of  infiint*; 
to  tattoo  people,  and  to  instruct  the  children  in  the  songs  sod 
traditions  of  the  country. 

Every  tribe  has  its  sorcerer,  whose  office  is  hereditary— 
others  bequeathing  to  their  sons  certain  iucantations  for  calling 
up  spiiite,  which,  being  transferred  to  the  bodies  of  human 
beings,  cansed  sickness  and  death,  by  feeding  upon  their  vitaU 
When  a  person  is  bewitched,  the  sorcerer  c^ls  down  from 
heaven  a  fearful  curse  ; — "  Thou  shalt  be  held  by  the  power  of 
Kunutonu,    by  tlte  power  of  Kopate,   and  by  the  power  of 
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Whiwhiotarajic;  and  thtni  Bhalt  be  brought  torOi  and  hnng 
upon  a  tree  to  dry.  Thou  shalt  have  now  a  swelling  iu  thy 
vitaUu  Oh,  let  my  heart  think  of  this."  Superutition  was  a 
very  powerfnl  aid  to  the  aot«erer.  Thus,  if  an  evil-doer  was 
taken  ill,  or  imagined  himself  ill,  it  flashed  aoroHa  his  mind  that 
he  was  cursed,  and  that  a  spirit  waa  feeding  upon  hia  vitak 
Such  a  person  refaaed  hia  food ;  and,  being  beruEt  of  all  hope, 
he  gradually  pined  away  and  died. 

The  people  live  in  the  constant  dread  of  the  wrath  of  their 
gods,  whose  anger  they  seek  to  avert  by  acts  of  self-mortification 
and  self-deniaL  "  I  never  met  with  one  native,"  gays  Mr. 
Marsden,  "  who  did  not  consider  God  a  vindictive  Being,  at  all 
times  ready  to  punish  them  for  any  ceremonial  neglect,  even 
with  death.  Hence  they  labour,  by  every  mortihcation  and 
eelf-denial,  to  avert  His  anger.  They  uaed  to  tell  me  that  I 
might  violate  their  taboos,  eat  in  their  heiiBea,  or  dress  my  food 
on  their  fires  ;  that  tfieir  gods  would  not  punish  me,  but  that 
they  would  kill  them  for  my  crinkes." 

Second.  Missionaby  L^BOints  ahonost  the  People. — To 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Marsden  belongs  the  honotir  of  first  intro- 
ducing the  Gospel  to  New  Zealand.  In  hia  capacity  as  senior 
chaplain  to  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  he  had  been 
thrown  in  contact  with  some  of  the  natives  ;  and,  being  struck 
with  their  general  intelligence,  he  rightly  judged  that,  if  he 
could  introduce  among  them  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  he  might 
open  the  way  for  the  reception  of  the  Gospel ;  and,  having  been 
authorized  by  the  Committee  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
to  act  on  their  behalf,  he  purchased  a  brig ;  and  in  this  veaeel 
he  made  hia  first  missionary  voyage,  from  Fort  Jackson  to  the 
Bay  of  lalands,  in  December,  1614.  He  took  with  him  three 
English  settiera,  competent  to  act  as  teachers.  One  (^  the 
number  was  a  carpenter,  the  other  two  were  agriculturista  In 
addition  to  theee  there  were  two  sawyers,  a  blacksmith,  a  New 
South  Walee  settler,  and  eight  New  Zealanders,  five  of  whom 
were  ahie& 

The  whole  party  waa  received  with  much  kindness  by  the 
natives  ;  and,  having  selected  a  plot  of  ground  on  which  to 
fonn  a  settlement,  Mr.  Marsden  purchased  it  of  the  chief  who 
owned  it,  and  who  signed  a  deed  of  transfer,  by  adding  to  it, 
«s  his  gigoature,  a  minut«  copy  of  the  lines  tattooed  on  his 
face. 
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Having  takm  i^  tlieir  roHdenoe  at  Bangbeehoo^  in  the  Bb; 
<^  laUnds,  wkiok  ia  oa  th»  nortti-etu*  of  th«  Kortbon  leknd, 
the  setUen  enduarToured  to  teaoh  tlie  oiitiyea  seme  of  the  mefdl 
BrtB.  In  tlm,  bovever,  they  egpetiencad  mooh  diffienhy,  on 
account  of  thnr  fimdneaa  for  a  twsbtiiiff  Ufa  -  After  a  time, 
some  pragreM  wu  mada,  and  nuurjr  of  the  people  atmmeiuxi 
cubivadag  their  landa 

The  next  step  of  the  misdouuiei  vat  th»  cetsblidHMnt  of  a 
sobool;  and,  -trith  a  view  to  facilitate  tba  iiwbiiGtian  of  the 
people,  Mr.  Kendall  prepared  a  Bp^ing-book,  wbici  vm 
printed  in  New  South  Wales  Ha  slae  collecteii  materiale  far  > 
grammar  and  vocabnluy  of  tbo  Itu^tu^  whieh  were  an^iged 
and  printed  in  Ekiglaud. 

In  1819,  on  the  aniTal  of  three  fresh  eettJer^  another  itatiaii 
was  commenced  at  Keri  Keri  (or  Kiddee  Eiddoe),  about  twdr? 
milee  from  the  eettlement  at  Bai^heebooi  The  chief  reoeired 
the  party  kindly,  but  waa  aomewhat  disappointed  whea  be 
found  that  there  was  not  a  smith  allotted  to  luaa.  Gradually, 
though  surely,  the  little  band  of  pioneers  worked  ;  and,  while 
they  met  with  many  diaconragemraiti,  yet  the  proepects  of  the 
mission  brightened,  nntil  the  year  1621,  when  Bnne  events 
occnrred  wMch  ca«t  a  cloud  upon  it.  In  that  year  4^  cbte£i 
Hongi  and  Whykab^  who  had  aocompanied  Mr.  Kendall  on  ■ 
visit  to  En^and,  anrved  again  in  New  Zealand.  Althoagfa  tb^ 
bad  been  very  kindly  received,  and  had  many  valnable  [Keaeiili 
given,  them,  they  were  displeased  because  fireanns  and  goo- 
powder  were  not  included  in  tbeee.  On  their  arrival  at  Port 
Jackson  tbey  eschanged  their  presents  inr  arms  and  amsiiiiu- 
iaou.  They  attributed  their  not  getting  these  in  England  to  tke 
missionariefl,  whom  they  supposed  had  not  writtea  lettoi  in 
their  tavour.  On  their  return  to  their  own  districts  they  kept 
away  from  the  mission  statitma  for  some  time,  and,  when  tit^ 
did  visit  them,  they  were  loud  in  thwr  eomplainte  aa  to  the 
way  they  had  been  treated  in  England.  The  native  savyen 
and  others  who  were  working  o&  the  mission  grounds  caoght 
the  spirit  of  their  ohie&,  and  refused  to  work  unleaa  titej  wen 
pud  either  in  mucAiets  or  money. 

The  treatment  which  the  miwionaries  now  received  «u 
much  changed :  insolence  and  contempt  were  heaped  upoQ  them, 
and  th^  were  constantly  subject  to  much  injnty.  To  these  diffi- 
culties was  added  that  (^  war  between  the  nativea  themtelvfe. 
the    chief  Hongi   attacked  a  party  of  his 
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BoattttyTatu  in  a  neigKbtniniig  pKrt^  snd  ■  udd  to  hove  doin 
1,000  of  the  enemy,  and  that  300  mm  roaBted  and  tstoi  bj 
tiw  Tictwioro  army  before  tiiey  left  tlte  fieW.  From  lime  to 
tim«  many  fimilar  bccom  ware  vitaeeaed  by  the  misnonuies. 
I>Briiig'  the  preTalenos  of  tfaeav  -ynr»  the  progcnae  of  the  ndsslon 
iraB  eunsiderably  letaided,  snd  it '«a»  not  Qstil  the  yeax  \B)i5, 
after  «leT«i  yaan  of  labour,  that  the  fir«t  conTersionB  to 
Christianity  took  place.  In  that  year  several  natives  wero 
baptised  Am«ii^  tLe  &nmb«F  thos  gMtherod  into  the  laid  of 
Christ  was  a  cbixi,  whose  consistent  life  and  haj^  death 
teetifled  to  the  touurfbnning  power  of  the  OospeL 

In  1836  all  tiie  stations  in  the  south  part  of  the  ialsnd  were 
kept  tor  »  CDBsiderabl*  ttrae  in  a  state  of  great  alsna  on. 
accoont  ot  tite  wan  between  the  various  tribes,  whicb  had  been, 
oceasioiied  by  the  mtirder  of  ime  of  the  chie£i.  This  iDdsed 
all  the  ferocity  of  the  savage,  and  the  meet  harrowing  sighbt 
were  witneesed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mission  premees. 
Beferring  to  them,  Mr.  Maunsell  says  : — "  Dead  to  all  feeling, 
the  victory  holding  by  the  hair,  shook  in  our  view  the  heads  of 
their  vanquished  foes,  directed  our  eyee  to  the  bones  and 
hands  which  they  were  canying  in  bundles  on  their  backs,  and 
offered  us  for  food  the  flesh,  the  presence  of  which  the 
abominable  stench  from  their  backs  disclosed.  Worn  oat 
with  disgust,  I  returned  to  the  settlement  But  there  similar 
scenes  presented  themselves,  and  a  boy  not  uxteen  years  of 
age  stuck  ap  within  two  yards  of  our  fencing  a  shrivelled 
human  heart"  During  this  war  one  of  the  misaon  stations  was 
burnt  down,  and  several  others  plundered. 

Kow,  however,  a  little  U^  dawned  upon  the  mission.  Some 
of  the  uativce  manifeeted  a  dteire  for  inatmctiini,  and  th» 
means  of  grace  were  attended  In  some  cases  thwe  was  a 
decided  improveioent  in  the  outward  conduct  of  the  people; 
many  gave  ap  their  auperetitiona,  and  placed  themselves  under 
the  instruction,  of  the  missionariee.  In  \B33  the  number  of 
natives  under  the  care  of  the  misBionaries  exceeded  2,000. 
In  this  year  tOie  Sew  Testament  was  translated  into  the 
language  of  the  natives,  and  an  edition  of  fi,000  copies  printed. 
Xheee  were  very  soon  distributed,  and  sobsequently  another 
edition  oC  20,000  was  sent  out.  But  neither  did  these  suffice  } 
and,  veij  shortly  aiterwaird^  anotJier  edition  of  20,000  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  l^e  missionariea.  The  Old  Testament 
was  afterrwda  printed,  also  the  Book  of  C(»nmon.  Prayer. 
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Sdiool-booka  and  ft  Grammar  of  the  New  Zealand  language  were 
published,  and  tlien  a  Dictionary. 

Aa  might  be  expected,  tlie  aeed  thus  sown  produced  an 
abundant  harvest.  In  a  few  jeare  the  knowledge  of  reading 
and  the  profession  of  Christianity  spread  among  all  classes  of  the 
natives  ;  boih  old  and  young  manifested  a  great  desire  to  be  in- 
ntruoted,  and,  as  a  consequence,  very  many  joined  the  miasioii 
settlements. 

In  1839  New  Zealand  was  declared  to  be  British  territory. 
This  subsequently  ted  to  a  coUision  between  the  natives  and 
the  English  soldiers^-in  fact,  to  a  series  of  wars,  which  from 
time  to  time  have  caused  much  suffering,  and  well  nigh  put  an 
end  to  the  work  of  missionaries  alb^ther.  Yet,  uotwithstand- 
ing  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  the  progress  of  the 
mission  was  satisfactory,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
summary  of  the  number  of  communicants  in  the  eastern  district 
for  the  ten  years  between  1840-9  ; — 

In  1840  they  amounted  to      -        -         29 
,  1841 


„  1&42 

."        -       461 

„  1943 

675 

„  1844 

946 

„  1845 

-     1,484 

„  1846 

-     1,668 

„  1847 

.     1,960 

„  1848 

-        -     2,054 

„  1849 

-     2,893 

In  the  district  of  Otaki  simitar  success  attonded  the  labonn 
of  the  missionaries.  In  1843  as  many  as  4,000  natives  met 
together  for  daily  prayer. 

When  Archdeacon  W.  Williams  returned  to  England  in 
1844,  the  principal  chief  of  that  part  of  the  island,  TatwhoM 
Te  Jtauparaha,  accompanied  him,  and,  at  the  Anniversary 
Meeting  of  the  Society,  thus  addressed  the  people  ; — "  You  sre 
all  my  Mends.  You  are  all  my  friends  in  Christ.  My  love  is 
great  to  you,  for  we  are  brethren.  Oh  !  my  joy  is  so  great  to 
see  you  who  sent  the  Word  of  God  to  my  countty,  then  lying  in 
darkness  and  saperstition.  I  love  you  so  much  that  I  have 
forgotten  my  love  to  my  relatives  throngh  my  great  love  to 
you. 

"  I  have  oome  all  the  way  over  the  great  sea  to  see  this  land 
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of  light  and  knowledge.  I  have  left  my  home  to  come  and  see 
the  miniaters  of  the  church,  the  frienc^  of  New  Zealand,  and 
ell  the  different  things  ia  this  countiy.  Oh,  give  to  the 
ministers  of  the  chnich  some  mon^  to  send  Hie  Qospel  to  my 
own  land,  and  to  all  countriea  in  darkneea. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you  alt  assembled  here  ;  and,  when  I  go 
back,  I  will  tell  my  tribe  that  I  have  seen  emd  Bpokea  at  this 
your  great  meeting." 

In  the  same  year,  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  softening  in- 
flnence  of  religion  wag  seen  in  the  case  of  a  chrintian  chief : — 

"A  heathen  chief,  Ripa,  had  made  an  unjust  demand  upon 
Moa  and  his  brother,  two  chmtiau  chiefs;  and  the  heatJiea 
chief  marched  out  wilJt  his  companions  to  enforce  his  claims  by 
arms.  Charles  Davin,  the  missionary,  came  upon  thrau  aa  the 
battle  on  the  heathen  side  was  just  set  in  array.  The  chiiatian 
party  were  a  hundred  strong,  and  were  in  their  pa  at  prayer, 
praying  for  their  enemies,  and  with  a  white  flag  fljring  over 
their  beada  to  witness  their  desire  for  peace.  The  heathens, 
only  twenty  in  number,  with  their  bodies  naked,  and  their  . 
faces  painted  red,  were  listening  to  the  words  of  their  chie^ 
who  xageA  them  on  to  vengeance  and  blood.  This  done,  they 
rushed  forward  to  the  christian  pa,  dancing  their  war  dance, 
yelling  frightfully,  and  defying  the  christian  band.  A  christian 
chief  walked  coolly  up  and  down  in  &ont  of  the  pa,  warning 
the  heathens  that  they  were  acting  against  the  Word  of  God, 
declaring  that  he  and  bis  party  had  no  fear  except  that  of 
transgreemng  a  Divine  command,  when  one  of  Ripa's  men, 
striking  at  Uie  fence  with  his  hatcbet,  cut  the  christian  cbie^ 
Noa,  on  the  head.  Blood  instantly  flowed,  but  ffoa,  unmoved, 
immediately  strove  to  staunch  and  conceal  the  wound  from  his 
own  friends;  some,  however,  saw  the  blood  triclding  down. 
Instantly  there  was  a  rush  from  the  pa ;  every  musket  was  up, 
Ripa  and  his  twenty  followers  would  have  been  annihilated  by 
the  superior  christian  band,  when  Koa,  the  christian  chief, 
^ruDg  forward,  and,  throwing  himself  so  as  to  cover  Ripa 
from  his  own  men,  exclaimed,  'If  yon  kill  Kipa,  I  will 
die  with  him.'  The  heathens  were  amazed  and  subdued.  Peace 
was  now  made  between  the  parties,  and  great  rejoicing  among 
them  all" 

In  1842  the  first  bishop  of  New  Zealand  was  appointed,  and 
Boch  had  ^eea  the  progress  of  the  missioQ  that  hia  lordship, 
when  describing  the  state  of  the  people,  says, — "  We  see  here  a 
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iriwle  nalifln  of  pagBu  oonTertod  to  the  &itik  A  few  ^iliM 
EMU,  b^  Hm  pownr  of  the  spirit  ctf  Oocl,  Imve  boon  the  inatr*- 
jBcnt  of  adding  another  (Afutisi  pe<^e  to  tiie  tanafy  oi  Ood. 
Yoviig  men  sad  xuiMstu^  old  mea  and  Midtea,  &E1  with  one 
heart  and  one  voice  pranBg  Ooct;  hB  offenng  op  daily  tbair 
maming  aid  cTBimig  prayen  ;  all  ^eanhiag  tfra  Mi|>tai«a  to 
find  the  way  at  eternal  life  ;  afl  talmng  th»  word  ef  Qod  abora 
every  other  gift;  all,  in  a  greater  or  leas  d^ree,  bvingiK^  forth 
Mid  Tisibtf  disf^ying  in  their  outwant  Utm  aoate  Cnnta  of  the 
inflnencee  of  the  Spirit  Where  wU)  yrm.  find  tbioi^  the 
ohriatiaa  world  ntors  signal  manif«etat»)Ofl  of  the  preMnee  of 
that  ^nrit,  or  more  living  evideoeea  of  the  UagdiBn  of 
Ohrirtl" 

There  is  ground,  tben^  ftir  wneh  thankflxhieas  in  what  baa 
been  aecompliahed.  By  the  ti^  of  miBmtma  war*  ars  of  &r  lew 
oocarrenae  than  formerly;  and  when  a  eoi^et  does  take  plaoe^ 
it  ia  not  attended  witli  those  croet  harbatriams  whidL  diarao- 
traiaed  those  of  fotmer  days. 

If  it  should  be  8^  that  the  Maori  wars  which  have  oectund 
at  timei  |rove  that  after  b^  the  work  of  cbriataajiity  has  not 
isally  been  sooaessful,  then  it  may  be  oske^  Dots  the  iqipeal  to 
armp  for  the  pvrpoee  of  ledresBing  wrong,  eii^er  real  or  sap- 
posed,  nnchristianise  a  people  f  Was  not  tite  daek  of  the  swiad 
once  a  common  sound  in  the  Waldensian  YaUeys )  And  does 
any  one  qnestion  the  siacerity  of  l^e  religios  of  that  peneontisd 
people  f 

In  proof  of  the  succesa  of  the  New  Zeotand  joHaaion,  we  sy 
look  at  what  the  natiree  of  that  oountry  oaoe  were — a  pec^ 
renowned  for  tiieir  ignorance  and  cannibalism,  now  in  a  gnat 
meaaure  influeneed  by  the  ajririt  of  christian  love  A  few  yswi 
ago  a.  missionary,  speatdng  of  a  part  of  bis  pariifa,  aays, — "A 
la^  porticai  of  the  district  is  worked  entircdy  by  native  paaUm 
and  it  ia  no  longer  aji  experiment  whe4^r  this  princii^  wilt 
answer.  It  ia  so  aoeeptabCe  to  the  satires,  tJiat  they  ai«  aoxioiH 
to  have  the  nttmber  of  their  pastors  increased,  and  are  wiUing 
to  coatiibnte  to  their  support  The  sum  alreaidy  mised  amounts 
to  »evsn  hundred  mtdfift^  pcmtdt,  uui  i»  stiU  going  on,  thoo^ 
to  eStot  this  they  have  exercised  much  self-denud,  and  have 
left  but  a  small  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  their  wheat  for  the 
parchase  of  clotbea.  On  my  way  to  Auckland  last  May  I  foond 
the  natives  assembled  in  large  numbers  in  Hicl^  Bay.  on 
icasion  of  tlw  opening  of  a  new  church.     On  my  ntan  fc> 
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Hick's  Bay,  m  our  vraael  Hy  mt  aiiDhor,  flue  nature  mhuBter 
brought  on  board  a  bag  contaming  262  BoveraigiiB,  vhieh  had 
been  ot^eeted  on  Uiat  oocaaion  for  ihe  endoTment  cf  a 
bialu^ru!."  In  Tiew  of  midi  thinge  u  UiBse  -we  may  will 
axy,  "WltathatitGodTTOQi^tt" 

At  the  doee  of  tlw  year  1 863  the  Obimh  MinionAiy  SiMutT'a 
openitimB  in.  Svw  Zealand  eztendcd  crrar  tiava  distzietB  c^  ^e 
KorUi  lalaad,  viz  : — 

Tie  fforlkam  distriet,  oompruing  the  diooeae  of  New  Zeakad. 
In  this  dutriet  there  are  ton  MtatioTU.  Baj  of  lalanda,  Faihia, 
Waimati,  Hau»ki,  Kwtain,  Waikato,  Otarwhai,  Tanpiri, 
Aoioklftad,  and  Tatipo. 

The  Sastera  durtnct,  temjaiMing  (be  diooeae  cf  Waiapn.  Id 
Qua  difrtnot  tliore  an  mx  atatiane.  Taunoiga,  Maketo,  Bo- 
ttMroa,  Totauga,  East  Cape,  and  Wuroa. 

The  Weilem  district,  oomprisiag  the  diooeae  of  Wellington. 
In  tliis  distriet  theiw  are  fint  UalMtu.  Wanganai,  Otaki, 
Heretaunga,  Pi^waJ,  and  P^iiriki. 

These  twenty-one  atations  vere  superintended  by  t«m  native 
dei'gysteii,  in  additaon  to  a  large  ateff  of  £uropeaa  Bunisteis 
and  499  native  lay-agenta.  The  namber  of  oommunicants  iraa 
nearly  6,500.  The  Dumber  of  oative  ohristiane  is  not  given  in 
the  Society's  report^  nor  is  there  axj  retnm  as  to  the  nnmber 
of  adiools  Of  scholan;  but  as  there  are  day-schools  in  almost 
every  village  the  number  must  "be  veiy  coosiderable. 

In  the  year  1622  the  Wcdeyan  ICasionary  Society  eom- 
lomoed  its  work  on  the  ^North-WeeteRi  coast  of  the  island. 
The  bietoiy  of  this  mission  is  but  a  r<^)eta.tiou  of  what  has  bem 
given  above;  and  if  written  would  praaent  a  series  of  fiiithfiU 
Uboon— of  Bofieriags  and  trials,  of  hopes  and  feara,  and  of 
oltimate  suooess. 

The  following  aocount  of  the  Socie^'a  operartdons  is  taken 
traai  the  Annual  Beport  fi»  1864-65: — Distriota  oconpied, 
Auckland  and  Wellington;  chapeb  and  other  praoching  place*, 
303;  ordained  missioaaries,  30;  local  preachers,  179;  chnroh 
membera,  1,978  ;  Sabbath  schocjs,  87 ;  Babbath-school  children, 
3,362;  day-schools,  21 ;  day  soholais,  1,331;  attendanta  upon 
public  worahip,  13,622. 

During  the  year  1866  the  progreee  of  the  ¥lefw  Zealand 
misnons  has  been  considerably  retarded  in  consequence  of  the 
outbreak  of  war  and  the  rise  of  a  fanatical  superstition. 
Speaking  of  the  present  statia  of  the  missim,  the  committee 
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(rf  the  Ohorch  tEBaoauij  Society,  in  the  re^)ort  for  1864-65, 
say  :— 

"The  hixtoiy  of  the  New  Zeedaud  misaion  is  dark  and 
melaiudioly  in  the  main,  and  relieved  only  by  few  and  partial 
rays  of  comfort.  During  the  year  conflicts  between  tlie  inBur' 
gent  natives  and  the  Queen'a  troopB  took  place  at  Tanranga. 
This  had  long  been  a  missionaiy  station,  at  which  Archdeacon 
Brown  resided.  It  is  now  turned  into  a  military  eacatnpment, 
.and  the  head-quart«rs  of  the  British  army.  Two  severe  battles 
were  fooght,  in  on^  of  which  the  natives  prevailed;  in  the 
second  they  were  worsted,  and  the  greater  part  of  those  who 
had  fought  afterwards  laid  down  their  arms,  and  submitted  to 
the  Queen's  authority.  The  Governor,  Sir  G.  Grey,  in  acoept- 
ing  their  sabmission,  paid  this  tribute  of  respect  to  the  way  in 
which  they  had  behaved  ■.-~''  It  is  right  in  some  manner  to  mark 
our  sense  of  the  honourable  manner  in  which  you  have  con- 
ducted hostilities,  neither  robbing  nor  murdering,  but  respecting 
the  wounded.',  A.  promise  was  therefore  given  that  not  more 
than  one-fourth  of  their  land  shaold  be  confiscated,  and  tliat 
they  should  be  supplied  with  seed  for  re-sowing  their  &na^ 
Other  testimonies  might  be  given  of  still  higher  merit  is 
individuals.  When  the  colonel  of  a  regiment  lay  dangerously 
wounded  within  a  hotrtile  pa,  a  native  chief  left  the  pa  to  fetch 
the  dying  officer  some  water.  While  thus  engaged,  he  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  the  oolonel  and  the  chief  died  on  the 
following  day.  Arehdeaoon  Brown  had  the  melancholy  duty  of 
attending  the  wounded  and  dying  of  both  parties,  and  two  large 
graves  were  dug  in  the  mission  cemetery,  in  one  of  which  (he 
British  soldiers,  in  the  other  the  Maoris,  lie  inteiTed. 

"  In  the  history  of  the  church  of  Christ  it  has  often  occurred 
in  times  of  excitement  that  strong  delusions  have  partiall; 
affected  the  public  mind.  So  it  has  been  in  New  Zealand.  A 
new  superstition,  under  a  &natical  leader,  has  suddenly  spread 
itself  over  a  portion  of  the  natives,  and  driven  them  into  the 
wildest  excesses  of  cruelty  and  immorality.  Since  this  report 
was  presented  to  the  annual  meeting,  while  passing  through 
the  press,  the  terrible  news  has  arrived  that  these  fanatics  have 
penetrated  to  the  East  Coast,  that  several  of  the  mission  stationa 
have  been  infected  by  the  infatuation;  that  the  missionaij 
■"-ilkner  has  been  murdered  by  them  in  cold  blood  at  Opotiti; 
that  the  bishop  of  Waiapu  has  been  compelled  to  remove 
Turanga,  in  consequence  of  threats  to  take  away  his  life 
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also.  The  fuller  recital  of  these  events  will  belong  to  a  fiiture 
report :  at  present  the  committee  can  only  say  that  they  are 
'perplexed,  but  not  in  despair.'  The  present  report  will  bear 
ample  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  power  of  Christianity  has 
hitherto  restrained  the  natives  irom  savage  temptations,  and 
has,  in  many  tribes,  bound  them  in  loyalty  to  the  British 
crown.  The  outbreak  of  ianaticism  has,  for  a  tim^  infatuated 
those  wbo  are  under  its  influence.  But  the  power  of  Satan  is 
limited  in  extent  and  duration  ;  and  the  committee  trust  that^ 
through  tlie  mercy  of  God,  the  infatuation  which  has  seized 
upon  the  minds  of  the  New  Zealandera  may  be  speedily  dis- 
pelled, and  that  His  blessed  Gospel  may  be  a^;ain  Tindicated  aa 
'  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth.' " 

Ari^deaoon  Maunsell,  writing  from  the  Waikato  district, 
thus  refers  to  the  new  superstitioB, :- — 

"The  Maori  is  now  undergoing  a  great  shaking.  The  old 
daya,  when  nearly  all  in  the  settlement  attended  service,  are 
passing  away,  and  our  numbers  in  the  congregations  are 
begioning  to  assume  the  same  proportions  to  the  non-attendants 
as  in  European  communities.  Those  who  have  been  engaged  in 
fighting  do  not  seem  to  have  been  either  humbled  or  improved 
by  their  losses.  On  the  contjury,  they  seepi,  more  than  the 
rest,  disinclined  to  Christianity,  and  are  largely  adopting  a  new 
superstition,  in  which  they  eject  Christ,  acknowledge  a  supreme 
God,  and  make  the  angel  Gabriel  play  an  important  part 
They  call  themselves  'Fai  Marire'  (kindly  good),  and  brieve 
that  by  their  new  laith  they  can  master  the  English  language, 
and  prevail  over  the  white  man  in  battle.  This  ia  not  the  flrat 
time  that  absurd  anperstitiouB  have  shown  themselves  aiuoe 
the  introduction  of  the  Goqiel.  They  have  at  different  times 
appeared,  made  a  noise  for  a  while,  and  then  died  away.  I  &m 
very  thankfiil  to  report  that  my  people  are  quite  free  from  them 
and  from  Popery,  and  that  they  seem  as  regular  as  ever  in  their 
attendance  on  the  means  of  grace.  Last  Sunday  I  visited  the 
escaped  prisoners,  200  in  number ;  they  are  at  Mahurangi, 
twenty-four  miles  by  land  north  of  Auckland.  About  sixty  of 
them  attended  my  evening  service,  and  a^rwards  vigorously 
attacked  botb  the  bishop  and  me  because  of  our  having  visited 
and  preached  to  the  soldiers,  an^  because  of  an  expression  of 
mine  to  them  after  their  defeat,  which  they  interpreted  into  a 
taunt  We  parted,  however,  good  friends.  They  are  very 
quiet,  give  no  trouble  to  the  surrounding  settletB,  and  talk  of 
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^niag  bad:,  in  Uk  oohtm  of  «  few  ireeka,  to  Waikata  Thej 
ham  oDe  or  two  ver;  vmiky  Bcn  aatongBt  thesa,  who  r^ula^ 
ooBduot  Dinns  swiee." 


Thb  MsuxniAH  UlBSIQK. 

"  Mdaneaia  ia  the  najne  giToi  to  tlia  idsnds  lyiiig  1>etir«n 
New  Zealand  and  Xew  Qviaea,  in  tine  wnitb-wMt  part  of  tbe 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  nomber  ot  its  ielutds  hu  netrex  been  made 
«nt  witli  oertaintf,  bnt  it  is  known  to  contain  at  kaat  20CL 
They  may  be  idivided  for  our  present  pnrpose  into  the  hEaitby 
and  the  nnkealtby  idande.  TImma  which  lie  newest  to  New 
2eaJand  have  a  climate  wUcb  ia  anffimently  oool  to  pennit  of 
'whit«  men  living  in  it  aU.  the  year  poond.  Tbete  idands  are 
■applied  with  European  teacdwn  by  Ae  liondon  Miwionary 
ScK^etf ,  tbe  FrcBbytenana  of  ScotJand  and  Kova  Sootia,  and 
the  E^uc^  Roman  Cstbolica.  But  the  inhiJntante  o£  the  150, 
OF  BtOFC,  1ms  hmHhy  inlands,  Ijrjng  in  the  north  part  of  ilfh- 
nesia,  are  the  objects  of  the  Church  of  Engiand  Miamon,  ol 
which  we  are  going  to  speak  to  you.  Mota,  one  of  Bank^ 
lalaads,  is  tite  centre  of  Bulu^  FsAteacai's  work. 

"  Tl^  mission  was  bt^n  aboat  fifteei  years  ago  by  the 
bishop  of  Sew  Zealand,  who  sailed  from  bja  own  island  in  s 
little  schooner  of  not  vaorv  than  twenty-three  t(»)s'  burden,  and 
with  no  little  danger  to  himself  opened  a  oom.municatioii  iiitli 
the  natives  of  Melanesia.  IKshop  Betwyn  continued  to  npo- 
intend  the  missbn  till  the  year  1861,  when  he  gave  it  orer  te 
the  care  of  his  fiie&d  and  f^]i>w-l»bovrer,  t^  Bev.  J.  C 
Patteaon,  who  was  oonBecrat«d  in  tbat  year  as  the  fint  aa^ 
nonary  bishop  for  Udaneaia. 

"  The  Melanenan  mission  has  had,  from  t^  beginning,  miny 
pecaiiar  difficultjes  to  oantend  with.  In  the  fizst  place,  ths 
islands  under  its  charge  ktc  bo  nomeroas  that  it  is  impossible 
to  find  English  teachers  for  all  of  them. 

"  2dly.  Their  cIiDkat«  ia  ho  hot  and  moist  that  no  white  mat 
eejx  live  upon  them  durmg  the  summer  mcmtlm, 

"  3dly.  The  natives  are  so  rude  and  savage,  so  sospidons  ot 
strangers,  and  so  ready  to  turn  their  hand  against  every  mss, 
that  the  first  landing  among  them  is  often  attended  with  great 
"inger. 

■lastly,  there  is  this  considerable  difficulty, — ^that  in  ahnoet 
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erery  island  a  different  language  is  spoken ;  so  that  to  inBtniot 
the  natives  of  the  160  or  200  islands  of  Alelaneaia  in  their  own 
tongues  it  will  be  neceeaaiy  for  the  misdonariea  to  leam  160  or 
more  new  languages,  or  at  least  dialects. 

"In  order  to  meet  these  great  dignities,  the  Melanenan 
mission  has  to  be  carried  on  upon  a  Teiy  difierent  plan  &om 
that  which  is  usual  elsavhere. 

"  The  head-quarters  of  the  misraon  are  fixad  in  Kew  Zealand. 
There  the  bishop  and  his  asustanta  spend  the  summer  months 
— (tre  shall  see  presently  how  they  are  employed  there) — bul^ 
aa  soon  sa  the  winter  sets  in,  they  sail  for  Melanesia  in  their 
mission  schooner,  the  Southern  Croea — not  the  same  little 
schooner  in  which  the  bishop  of  Sew  Zealand  made  his  first 
voyage  among  tiie  islands,  but  a  larger  and  more  suitable  one, 
timt  has  lately  been  srat  ont  to  them. 

"  It  is  about  a  three  weeks*  voyage  from  New  Zealand  to  the 
first  pUoe  they  have  to  touch  at  in  Melanesia.  This  is  the 
island  named  Mota,  in  which  the  bishop  and  his  party  are  well 
known,  and  here  he  leaves  some  of  his  assistants  to  open  a 
winter  school,  while  he  himself  continues  his  voyage,  sails  from 
island  to  ialsjid,  and  holds  aa  much  communicatiou  with  the 
people  as  their  conduct  and  his  knowledge  of  their  language 
permit.  The  first  year  he  touches  at  a  new  island  he  is  not 
often  able  to  do  more  than  exchange  presents  with  the  men  who 
swim  out  from  shore,  and  surround  the  mission  boat.  The 
second  year,  perhaps,  he  ventures  to  land,  bat,  as  he  generally 
finds  himself  immediately  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  men,  armed 
with  bows  and  poisoned  arrows;  he  does  not  venture  to  remain 
more  than  a  few  minutes  upon  the  beach.  The  third  year  he  is 
better  known  and  better  received  ;  and  now,  perhaps,  he  succeeds 
in  his  desire,  which  is,  to  persuade  one  or  two  of  the  most  pro- 
mising boys  to  come  away  with  him.  These  boys  are  carried  off 
to  the  h^-qnartera  of  the  mission,  at  St  Andrew's  College, 
New  Zealand,  where  they  spend  the  summer,  teaching  their 
language  to  the  biahop,  or  some  of  his  assistants,  and  learning 
many  things  themselves,  which  it  is  hoped  they  will  hereafter 
be  able  to  teach  their  own  countrymen.  They  are  taten  back 
to  their  homes  on  the  bishop's  next  voyage,  but  many  of  them 
willingly  return  year  after  year  to  Sew  Zealand.  They  are 
most  of  them  quick  and  intelligent  fellows,  and  the  progress 
they  mak^  while  they  are  under  the  bishop's  care,  is  very 
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enconragmg.  Wben  th«  school  broke  up  last  winter,  it  oon- 
tained  seren  boys  wbo  had  been  baptized  and  confirmed,  and 
there  was  not  a  single  lad  in  it  who  had  not  gained  Bome  idea  of 
the  first  principle  of  Christianity,  nor  one  who  could  not  both 
read  and  write,  although  many  of  them  had  only  been  taught 
for  a  few  months,  before  which  time  they  had  been  ro&ming 
about  naked  in  their  natire  islands.  But  here  is  Bishop 
Fatteaon'a  own  deecription  <A  hie  schoolroom  and  scholars  at  St. 
Andrew's : — 

"'What  do  you  expect  to  findt — wild-lo(ddng  fellows, 
noisy  and  unruly  1  Well,  it  is  true  that  they  come  of  a  wild 
race — that  many  of  them  are  familiar  with,  and  have  been  con- 
cerned in,  scenes  that  you  would  shudder  to  hear  o£  But  what 
do  you  aee  t  Thirty  young  persons  seated  at  four  tables,  of 
whom  the  youngest  may  be  nine  or  ten  years  old,  and  the  oldest 
perhaps  four  and  twenty.  Some  are  writing,  some  are  answer- 
ing questions  in  arithmetic.  If  I  buy  eighty  pounds'  weight 
of  ytims  fear  a  hatchet,  how  many  can  I  buy  for  seven  hatchets  t 
Four  cocoa-nuts  for  three  fish-hooks,  how  many  for  fifteen  fish- 
hooks t  &C.  Others  are  spelling  away,  somewhat  laboriously,  at 
the  first  sheet  ever  written  in  their  language.  Well,  seren 
months  ago  not  an  inhabitant  of  their  island  had  erer  worn  a 
stitch  of  clothing,  and  that  patient  but  rather  rou^-looking 
fellow  con  show  many  Bears  received  in  warfare,  perhaps  in 
capturing  or  defending  his  wives,  of  whom  he  baa  four.  I  hope 
you  notice  their  teacher  ;  he  is  a  young  man  called  Harper, 
&om  an  island  100  miles  to  the  south  of  the  three  difierent 
islands  from  which  his  pupils  come.  He  haa  learned  to  talk 
their  language  a  little,  and  it  is  his  little  book  which  tiiey  aie 
reading.  I  did  little  more  than  alter  the  mode  of  spelling  and 
writing  some  of  the  extraordinary  sounds  which  those  fellowi 
pronounoe. 

"  '  You  ask,  who  is  that  older-looking  man,  sitting  with  two 
lads  and  a  young  girl  at  that  table  1  He  is  Wadrokal,  onr 
oldest  scholar.  This  is  the  tenth  year  since  the  bishop  of  New 
Zealand  first  brought  him  from  bis  island,  and  he  is  teaclung 
his  little  wile  and  two  of  his  countrymen. 

"  '  But  come  and  see  what  this  class  is  about  ....  Why, 
what's  this )  "  The  Catechism.**  You  have  printed  the  name 
of  the  little  book  in  English,  so  I  can  read  that.  Do  you 
mean  that  these  boys  and   youog  men    are  leaniing    thdr 
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.  .  .     They  are   Home   of  them   oaodidates   for 

baptism,  and  'we  are  well  satiafied  with  their  intelligenoe  and 


"  '  And  now  let  ub  walk  up  and  down  the  beach  while  the 
stewanla  and  cooks  for  the  week  get  the  tea  ready.  We  tell  off 
each  ^veek  a  certain  niuuber  of  the  lads,  who  do  the  cooking 
work,  cnt  the  wood,  fetch  milk,  &c.  We  take  all  our  meals 
tc^ther,  and  you  will  see  them  taking  their  places  and  using 
their  knives  and  forks  as  if  they  had  used  them  all  their  livea 
They  are  yery  fond  of  t«a,  eapecially  with  plenty  of  sugar  in  it 
Living  in  the  land  of  sugar-canes,  they  are  all  fond  of  sweet 
things.  They  have  bread  and  biscuit  and  potatoes  with  their 
tea  at  breakiast,  a  good  mess  of  soap  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
for  dinner,  and  bmnd  or  rice  and  lea  again  in  the  eveuiug. 
One  of  the  boys,  on  his  return  to  his  native  islund,  described  the 
pleasurea  of  8t  Andrew's  College  to  his  friends  by  saying,  "  We 
have  three  r^fular  meals  a-day,  and  a  bird  that  comes  iuto  the 
hall  is  never  shot  at." 

"  '  After  tea  we  have  prayers,  before  the  evening  school. 

"  '  You  will  feel  that  this  is  the  time  when  the  real  nature  of 
our  work  comes  home  tous.  It  is  a  blessed  thing  indeed  to  hear 
these  children  praying  in  the  words  of  our  own  General  Con- 
fession, island  after  island  passing  in  thou^t  before  our  minds, 
as  we  take  up  one  language  after  another,  and  then  gather  all 
together  in  our  own  English  prayer.' 

"  And  now  let  us  say  a  few  words  about  ■  the  progress  the 
mission  is  making  among  the  islands  from  which  the  St. 
Andrew's  scholars  are  token.  We  will  instance  the  history  of 
Mots,  where  the  winter  school  is  carried  on.  Seven  years  ago 
the  bishop  thought  it  better  not  to  land  there.     He  saya  ; — 

"  '  We  remained  sitting  in  the  boat,  and  exchanged  presents 
only  with  men  swimming  about  us. 

"  '  The  next  year  two  lads  came  away  with  us.  .  .  .  When 
we  went  back  again,  afber  spending  the  summer  in  New 
Zealand,  I  slept  ashore,  and  queer  stories  they  tell  ns  now  of 
what  they  thought  of  that  wonderful  stranger,  the  opinion  at 
length  prevailing  that  I  was  one  Porisris,  who  had  died  at 
Mota,  but  who  had  now  returned  in  another  form  to  his  own 
land.  It  was  evident^  they  said,  that  it  must  be  so,  for  this 
unknown  person  went  to  the  house  which  Porisris  had  occupied, 
and  slept  there,  and  it  was  consequently  no  less  clear  that  every 
man  when  he  died  went  to  Kew  Zealand,  the  countiy  from 
B  B  2 
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wfaioh  Porisru  had  returned,  and  there  passed  through  certaui 
changes,  till  he  reappeared  in  his  ovm  land.  They  have  other 
ideas,  thank  Qod,  on  these  matten  now. 

"  'Whea  we  were  making  up  our  party  in  that  year  for 
lHew  Zealand,  many  Mota  acholars  oame  witJi  us.  Then  It  was 
that  we  reduced  tiie  language  to  writing,  printed  elementary 
books,  &C.  The  nert  winter  I  passed  witi  Mr.  Dudley  in  the 
island.  So  man  as  yet  stirred  about  without  his  bows  and 
arrows ;  no  man  from  one  village,  except  ntxder  certain  droum- 
atanoea,  felt  sure  of  being  able  to  trust  himself  in  any  other. 
....  We  could  not  obtain  any  boys  from  any  other  village 
of  the  island  to  come  and  live  with  us ;  we  had  only  a  kind 
of  desultory  school  daily  at  the  village  where  we  lived,  and  wb 
went  daily  to  different  parta  of  the  island,  gathering  small 
parties  of  people  to  what  by  oourtei^  was  called  school' 

"  Aiter  spiking  of  the  improvement  l^t  took  place  during 
the  next  two  winters,  the  bishop  adds  : — 

"  '  The  change  on  this  island  of  Mota  is  so  great  that  we  con- 
template it  with  a  feeling  hard  to  be  described  The  veise  is 
perpetually  in  our  minds,  "  Thine  heart  shall  fear  and  be 
enlarged."  Now  men  may  walk  where  they  please  in  Itfota, 
and,  unless  there  be  some  special  quarrel  between  two  or  more 
villages,  scarcely  a  bow  or  club  is  seen.  There  is  no  reluctance 
shown  now  in  sending  boj^  to  the  school  at  Alom^,  the  name 
of  our  station,  and  no  fear  is  entertained  of  their  b«.ng  ill- 
treated  by  the  people  of  the  place.  How  different  from  our  fint 
winter  there  !  And  in  the  neighbouring  islands,  which  we  vi^( 
each  voyage,  we  find  the  most  &vourable  feelings  existing 
Ifatives  of  them  all  have  been  with  ua,  and  the  influence  (J  our 
Mota  scholars  and  of  our  short  sojourn  at  Mota  has  extended 
itself  on  every  side.' 

"But  while  Bishop  Patteson  and  his  fellow-IalxmrerB  have 
had  much  to  encourage  them,  they  have  not  been  without  their 
heavy  trials.  During  last  year's  voyage  the  bishop's  boat  vM 
attained  just  as  it  wafl  moving  off  from  the  shore  of  an  island 
named  Santa  Cruz  ;  the  bishop  himself  escaped  without  injniy, 
but  three  members  of  the  mission  were  wounded  by  poisoned 
arrows.  One  of  them,  Mr.  Pearoe,  recovered,  but  the  other 
two,  Edwin  Nobbs  and  Fisher  Young  (both  from  Norfolk 
Island),  lingered  in  great  pain  for  a  few  days,  and  then  died — 
the  first  miuiyrs  of  our  Melanesian  mission.  We  cannot  sonov 
for  them,  but  we  sorrow  for  their  friends. 
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"Their  death  is  not  the  onlytrial  iho  bishop  has  had  to  bear. 
Unfortunatelj  the  ctiraate  of  New  Zealand  does  not  seeiD  alto- 
gether suitable  for  Melanesiau  boys.  The  last  three  summeiB 
have  been  particularly  unhealthy  ;  each  year  the  scholam  of  St. 
Andrew's  have  been  attacked  by  a  severe  epidemic  (dysentery), 
and,  in  spite  of  very  careful  nurmng,  no  less  than  twenty-two 
of  them  have  died. 

"It  has  lately  been  proposed  to  remove  the  summer  school, 
or  part  of  it,  from  New  Zealand  to  an  island  on  the  coast  of 
Qneenaland,  Australia,  which  is  mnch  warmer  than  New 
Zealand,  and  is  likely  to  prove  more  healthy  for  Mel&nesiAn 
boys.  It  has  also  the  advantage  of  being  Beveral  hundred  miles 
nearer  to  Melanesia,  so  that  the  bishop  and  his  party  will  be 
able  to  make  more  frequent  voyages  to  and  fro.  We  may  hope 
tiiat^  as  they  become  better  known  to  the  islanders,  the  dangers 
of  their  mission  will  be  somewhat  lessened,  and  that  they  will 
obtain  increased  opportunities  of  scattering  the  seed  of  the 
Gospel  among  the  '  multitude  of  the  islea.'  '  We  thank  God,' 
they  are  able  to  say  already,  '  that  we  do  see  in  not  a  few  places 
indications  of  the  coming  harvest ;  and  if  we  cannot  see  it  else- 
where, we  believe  that  it  will  come  ;  and  so  the  work  must  go 
on,  because  it  ia  the  work  of  God.  We  know  that  even  now 
**  the  isles  are  waiting  for  him,"  '  '* 


The  Penshsn  Isles. 

Abotit  600  miles  nearly  due  niarth  of  the  Hervey  Group, 
between  8°  and  10°  south  latitude,  and  160°  and  160°  west 
longitude  lie  iho  Penrbyn  Isles.  Only  two  islands  have  Chris- 
tian teachers  residing  on  them,  viz.,  Maniiki,  and  Tongareva. 

The  way  in  which  the  Oospel  was  introduced  into  these 
islands  illustrates  in  a  veiy  forcible  manner  the  wonderful 
providence  of  God.  It  appears  that,  in  1849,  a  large  party  of 
Waiiiilriaii  natives  left  the  island  in  their  canoes  for  tite  purpose 
of  visiting  Bakaanga,  an  island  about  thirty  miles  from  Maniiki 
Few  of  ^em,  however,  reached  the  destination.  The  greater 
number  perished  in  a  storm,  while  others  who  were  beating 
about  the  open  sea  in  their  canoes  were  picked  np  by  a  whaling 
vessel,  and  carried  to  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Hervey  Group. 

The  island  on  which  they  were  placed  was  an  uninhabited 
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one,  yet,  at  the  time  of  their  landing,  one  maa  had  taken  np 
hia  abode  npon  it,  and  was  engaged  in  collecting  cocoa-nnta. 
They  Tere  at  once  engaged  by  this  man  to  yrork  for  him,  and 
continned  for  some  time  thus  emplo)^  Theee  circumstances 
were  aftenrardB  made  known  to  the  missionaries  at  Aitutaki, 
who  at  once  sent  them  food  and  clothes,  and  a  native  deaoon  to 
remain  with  them,  until  they  could  be  remoyed  in  the  misdon- 
ship. 

They  were  ultimately  landed  at  Aitutaki,  and  taken  to  the 
missiou  settlement.  They  were  much  amazed  at  what  they  saw 
and  heard.  The  church,  the  school,  the  worship,  the  home,  all 
were  new  to  them,  and  th^  soon  felt  a  desire  that  ijior 
countr3nnrai  shoidd  enjoy  the  same  bleesLags  as  the  Aitnta- 

They  remained  about  a  fbrtnight  with  the  Aitutakian  chris- 
tian, and  then,  with  two  native  teachers,  they  were  sent  to 
their  own  land     This  was  in  August,  1849. 

After  four  days'  sail,  the  island  was  found.  The  inhabitants 
were  much  surprised,  and  pleased  to  see  their  long-lost  friends. 
On  the  morning  following  the  arrival,  a  consultation  was  held 
with  the  chie&  as  to  the  landing  of  the  christian  teachers.  It 
was  agreed  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  instruct  the  people 
and  propagate  their  religion. 

The  Aitutakians  landed  at  once,  and  lost  no  time  in  com- 
mencing their  work.  Notwithstanding  the  fair  promises  ff^^ 
they  met  with  very  rough  treatment.  Their  property  wu 
stolen  from  them,  and  at  times  their  lives  seemed  to  be  in 
imminent  peril  They  persevered,  however,  and  at  last  gnat 
success  attended  their  earnest  labours,  so  that  when  some 
European  misaionarieB  visited  the  island,  in  1853,  thc^  fbund 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  young  people  could  read,  and  many 
of  them  could  write  alsa  In  addition  to  this,  fifty  adults  cum 
forward  and  proposed  themselves  for  christian  baptism. 

The  other  island,  Tongareva,  is  about  140  milea  N.E.  of 
Mfni'lr',  and  has  a  population  of  about  1,300.  The  people 
were  known  to  the  neighbouring  groups  as  a  most  fierce  Mid 
warlike  race.  Notwithstanding  this,  when  the  drcomstantM 
of  the  island  became  known  to  the  students  of  the  Misionaiy 
Institution  at  Barotonga,  a  number  of  them  volunteered  to  go 
to  the  desolate  spot,  and  endeavour  to  convert  them  to  chrisb- 
anity.     Accordingly,  in  March,    18S4,   three  of  their  number 
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were  appointed  to  the  irork,  and,  in  compaay  with  two  of  the 
natives  from  Tongarero,  they  sailed  in  tiie  misaiou-ahip  John 

\Vil1iH.mH. 

The  vt^age  was  made  in  safety,  and  this  new  territory  of 
idolatry  invaded  by  the  soldiera  c^  the  Cross. 

Sataqs  Islasd;  ok,  Tek  Islaito  or  Nun. 

This  island  is  atuated  in  latitude  19°  south,  and  longitude 
167°  37'  west.  It  was  discovered  ify  Captain  Cook  in  1774, 
and  named  1^  him  Savage  Island  on  account  of  the  extreme 
fierceness  of  the  people.  When  rd'erring  to  the  character  of 
the  inhabitants,  he  says,  "They  run  down  upon  us  with  the 
ferocity  of  wild  boars." 

The  Bev.  W.  O.  I^wea,  the  first  European  missionary  who 
had  ever  settled  among  tliem,  when  speaking  of  the  former 
character  of  the  people,  says: — "Terrible  indeed  must  th^ 
have  looked,  with  their  long  hair  held  between  their  teet^ 
their  eyee  starting  from  their  sockets,  and  their  hands  full  of 
spears  and  clubs.  The  weapons  with  whioh  thty  carried  on 
tiieir  wars  were,  »  club  in  one  hand,  a  bundle  of  ten  spears 
under  their  arm,  and  a  bag  of  large  stones  round  the  neck. 
They  were  constantly  at  war  among  themselves. 

"  Formerly  they  were  ruled  by  chie&,  but  these  have  all  long 
once  been  killed.  The  people  were  not  satisfied  with  their 
governors,  so  they  rebelled  and  killed  them  alL  It  is  almost 
needless  to  say,  none  have  aspired  to  the  o£ce  since. 

"  Suicide  was  very  common.  If  a  maa  was  angry  with  him- 
self or  his  fiunily,  he  would  go  direct  to  the  sea  and  jump  in. 
Hundreds  perished  in  this  way. 

"  In&nticide  was  very  prevalent.  In  times  of  &mine,  too, 
parents  would  take  their  children  down  to  the  sea,  tie  heavy 
atones  to  their  feet,  and  throw  them  in." 

The  first  attempt  to  cany  the  Ooepel  to  this  people  was  made 
in  1830,  when  Mr.  J.  Williams  called  at  the  island,  and  hoped 
to  locate  two  native  teachers  from  the  Samoan  isles  among  this 
wild  race.  In  this,  however,  he  was  unsuccessful.  Several 
ineffectual  attempts  were  made.  At  length  success  attended 
the  persevering  efforts,  and  the  christian  teachers  commenced 
their  arduous  work. 

Like  the  first  great  missionary,  Paul,  these  Samoan  evange- 
lists coonted  not  their  lives  dear  unto  themselves  j  but,  like 
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him,  they  boldly  &oed  the  dftngera  whiah  beset  them  ;  and,  like 
him,  they  bad  the  unspeakable  Batda&ctioD  of  seeing  Uie  enemies 
of  ti>e  Lord  oonfoimded,  and  truth  established  in  the  land. 

That  an  entire  and  abiding  change  was  vrronght  in  &e 
duracter  of  the  people  is  evident  firom  the  following  extracts 
taken  from  the  Aimoal  fieport  of  the  London  Misaionaiy  Soci^ 
for  1864-6  :— 

"  The  aooompanying  statistica  will  show  yon  the  state  of  onr 
Church.  The  small  number  of  Church  membera  upon  whom 
we  have  been  obliged  to  exercise  discipline  is  to  as  a  cause  of 
much  gratitude  to  Qod. 

"  We  have  still  a  large  number  of  candidaten.  From  the  Ist 
April,  1863,  to  the  same  date  in  1864, 1  oonvened  individually 
with  764  candidates.  They  have  increased  greatly  in  know- 
ledge, and  the  difficulty  of  selecting  those  fit  for  Church  fellow- 
ship has  increased  in  like  proportion. 

"  In  the  work  of  trandation  I  have  been  enabled  to  make 
some  progrees.  The  MSS.  of  the  previous  year  were  revised  by 
tiie  Rev.  Q.  Pratt^  and  returned  to  me  in  December  last  When 
the  Epistles  now  ready  for  the  press  are  revised  and  printed,  we 
shall  have  the  greater  portion  of  the  New  Testament  in  print 
'  Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  helped  ub.' 

"  We  have  been  greatly  cheered  by  our  missionary  meetings 
this  year.     I  feel  sure  that  the  results  will  be  equally  pleamng 

"  We  had  two  meetings  at  different  parts  of  the  island  in  the 
open  air.  As  it  r^ards  numbers,  we  had  an  Exeter  Hall 
audienca  Notwithstanding  the  oratorical  diaplaya  of  eloquenn 
on  that  platform,  I  think  that  many  of  that  assembly  would  u 
soon  be  at  the  Missionary  May  MeeUng  of  Savage  Inland.  I 
cannot  give  you  particulars  of  our  meeting — no  reporter  wis 
present.  If  our  Christian  friends  in  England  wish  to  enhance 
the  interest  of  our  May  Meetings,  they  can  do  so  most  eSectn- 
ally  by  sending  another  misdonary  to  take  part  in  them.  At 
present  I  have  to  be  '  chief  speaker,'  as  well  as  chairman  and 
secretary. 

"  I  need  not  lengthen  my  letter.  The  above  &cts  cannot  fail 
to  excite  ieelinga  of  gratitude  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  love  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We  need  the  sympathies  and  prayers  of 
the  Churches  in  Britain,  for  our  work  is  very  great.  Above  sl^ 
we  want  the  help  irf  a  second  missionaiy." 
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arATiancB. 

Fopnlation 5,010 

Namea  on  Church-book      -        ,-    849 
Died  during  the  year  -        -    16 
Expelled  or  suspended        -     14 

30 

In  Church  fellowship         ...  819 

Candidates S20 

Attendance  at  Children's  Schoob  -  2,043 
Attendance  at  Adultt^  Schools  -  -  1,886 
Good  readers 1,800 

Estimated  ralne  of  Contributions  to  London  Missionary  Society, 
^237  8s.  5d. 


TttB  Sakoan  Gkohp;  ob,  Natioatobs'  Iblauds. 

The  NvngntOT^'  Islands  are  situated  between  the  I3th  and 
30th  paraUel  of  S.  latitude,  and  the  lT3d  and  I68th  meridian 
of  W.  longitude.  The  group  which  ia  called  by  the  inhabitants 
Sa-moa,  consists  of  eight  islands,  namely,  Mtmua  Orotenga, 
Ofii,  Tntuila,  TJpola,  Manono,  Aborinaa,  and  Savaii  In 
addition  to  these  tiiere  are  serend  smaller  i^et& 

The  natives  of  this  gronp  belong  to  the  Malayo-Folynesian 
fondly,  somewhat  darker,  yet  strongly  resembling  the  inhabit- 
sQts  of  the  Sotdety  Islee.  Captain  Erxkine,  who  visited  the 
islands  in  1850,  estimates  the  population  at  37,000.  The 
missionarieB,  however,  oonmder  that  fiO,000  is  nearer  the 
number. 

When  Mr.  John  Williams  visited  the  islands  in  1830,  he  left 
eight  native  teachers  at  SavaiL  The  chie&  and  people  received 
them  kindly,  and  gave  them  four  esoellent  dwellings,  the 
largest  of  which  was  set  apart  for  public  worship.  Eor  five 
years  these  native  teachers  laboured,  unaided  by  any  European 
miffiionaiy,  and  considerable  success  attended  their  faithful 
Isbouia.  Indeed,  when  Mr,  Williams  paid  a  visit  to  Savaii,  in 
1833,  he  found  that  the  inhabitants  of  thirty  villages,  with 
some  of  their  chiefs,  had  renounced  their  idols,  and  had  put 
tliemaelvea  under  Christian  instruction.  In  June,  1836,  nx 
missioaarieB  arrived  from  England,  and  were  welcomed  by  all 
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blaase&  The  principal  chief  asaured  them  of  his  goodwill 
towards  them,  and  promised  them  protection.  As  an  evidence 
of  hia  sinoerity,  and  deatre  to  attend  to  the  wishes  of  the  mis- 
sionuy,  he  sent  an  invitation  to  the  former  inhabitants  of  a 
district  called  Aana  (who  had  been  conquered  in  a  >rar  which 
was  raging  when  the  finrt  teachers  arrived)  to  return  to  their 
lands.  This  they  did  from  time  to  time ;  and,  by  the  end  of 
eighteen  months,  as  many  as  3,000  of  them  retnmed,  rebuilt 
their  villages,  and  tilled  their  lands.  The  missionaries  com- 
menced their  l&bouiB  at  once,  formed  stations  in  the  islands  of 
Savaii,  Upola,  and  Manono,  and  afterwards  in  the  remuning 
islands  of  the  group.  Eveiywhere  the  people  expressed  their 
pleasure  at  the  arrival  of  the  miaaionaries,  and  hastened  to 
[dace  themselves  nnder  their  instruction- 
Such  was  the  rapid  stride  of  the  mission  operations,  that  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year  Mr,  Heath  aays  : — "  The  rapidi^ 
with  which  congregations  and  schoob  luve  been  gathered, 
teachers  qualified,  the  art  of  reading  and  writing  acquired,  and 
native  habits  abandoned,  haamore  the  impression  ofadreamthsn 
a  reality.  In  TJpola  there  are  now  perhaps  nearly  20,000  who 
have  embraced  chriatianity ;  in  Saroii  irom  12,000  to  13,000; 
in  Tutuila  6,000 ;  in  Manono  all  the  inhabitants,  conaiating  of 
about  1,000,  are  professedly  christian,  and  there  are  seTHsl 
hundreds  in  the  smaller  islands,  m airing  in  all  about  40,000." 

Neai'ly  one  hundred  schools  were  formed  under  the  core  tt 
native  teachers,  containing  about  7,000  scholars,  adults  snd 
children.  Considerable  numbers  of  the  natives  were  baptiied, 
and  churches  were  formed  in  the  different  ialandii,  although  the 
number  of  members  was  not  numerous. 

Iteferring  to  the  character  ot  4^e  inhabitants  of  these  ialaneb, 
Captain  Erakinc^  who  visited  the  group  in  1850,  says  : — "The 
first  circumstance  which  must  strike  a  stranger  on  hia  arriv^ 
and  one  which  will  come  hourly  under  hia  notice  daring  hu 
stay,  is  the  influence  which  all  whit«  men,  but  in  particular  the 
missionaries,  exercise  over  the  minds  of  the  natives.  Among  a 
people  who  from  former  accounts  seem  never  to  have  had  anjr 
definite  notion  on  the  subject  of  religion,  a  firm  belief  in  a 
creating  or  prevailing  Deity,  or  even  in  a  future  state,  tlia 
introduction  of  Christianity,  in  the  absence  of  evil  foreign 
influence,  was  not  likely  to  bo  difficult,  and  we  find  accordin^f 
that  this  haa  been  efiected  to  a  great  extent,  not  merely  in 
increasing  the  number  of  profesaed  adherents,  but  in  aoftuiisg 
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the  nuimera  and  purifying  the  mindfl  even  of  &b  heathea 
portion  of  the  conununily, 

"  No  unprejudiced  person  will  &il  to  see  that^  had  this  people 
acquired  their  knowl^ge  of  a  more  powedii)  and  dvilized  race 
than  their  own,  dther  from  the  abandoned  and  recklesa  chft- 
raoters  who  still  continne  to  infest  most  of  the  isluidB  of  the 
Pacific,  or  even  from  a  higher  claaa  engaged  in.  purely  mercan- 
tile purauita,  they  miut  have  sunk  into  a  state  of  Tice  and 
degradation  to  which  their  old  condition  would  have  been 
infinitely  superior.  That  they  have  been  rescued  fi-otn  this 
fate  at  least  is  entirely  owing  to  tlie  misaionariBs ;  and  should 
the  few  points  of  ascetirasm  which  theee  worthy  men,  con-  , 
scientiously  believing  them  necessary  to  the  eradication  of  the 
old  superstition,  have  introduced  among  the  converts,  become 
softened  by  time  and  the  absence  of  opposition,  it  is  not  easy  to 
imagine  a  greater  moral  improvement  than  would  have  tE^^i 
place  among  a  savage  people." 

As  in  other  groups  of  the  Pacific  so  here,  the  educatioa  of 
the  natives  has  been  carefully  attended  to,  and  conidderable 
progress  has  been  made  in  aU  subjects  of  instruction.  To  the 
ordinary  schools  have  been  added  boarding-schools  for  female 
scholan,  and  a  training  school  for  native  teachers.  Many  o£ 
tiiose  who  have  been  trained  at  this  Utter  institution  are  now 
engaged  in  endeavouring  to  evangelise  the  still  barbarous  races 
in  the  Western  Isles. 

The  press  hss  also  been  extensively  used  in  disseminating 
truth  and  in  aiding  the  cause  of  education.  The  sale  of  the 
Scriptures  has  been  considerable,  and  the  natives'  contribution 
to  the  mission  funds  moot  liberal  In  1856  no  less  a  sum  thaa 
1,2031.  was  subscribed  by  the  christian  members  at  the  various 
stations  in  the  group. 

The  present  state  of  the  mission  is  thus  given  in  the  last 
report  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  : — Isluids  occupied, 
Savui,  TTpola,  Tutuila.  Number  of  churches^  i2;  communi- 
cants, 4,215;  schools,  220;  scholars,  8,IS19. 

The  Fiji  Iblakds. 

The  Fijian  group  is  situated  about  300  miles  N.W.  of  the 
Friendly  Island  between  the  latitudes  15°  30'  North  and  19°  30' 
Soutii,  and  the  longitudes  177°  East  and  178"  West  The 
entire  group  oonsistB  of  154  islands,  100  of  which  are  inhabited. 
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Tliese  inhabited  islands  form  wveu  district^  Tinder  as  vumy 
separate  cliiefs.  These  districte  are — Mbau,  Rewa,  Verata, 
Mnthnata,  Somosomo,  Natasiri,  and  Mbua.  Xhe  popnladon 
IB  cstdmated  at  150,000. 

The  people  are  divided  into  a  number  (^  tribes,  independent 
of  and  often  hostile  to  each  other.  In  each  tribe  marked  dis- 
tinctions exist.  There  is,  first,  the  chief  or  king;  seoond,  chitA 
of  certain  dans  or  &miliee;  third,  warriors;  fourth,  Matani- 
T&nua,  literally  "  oyea  of  the  land,"  these  are  the  king's  mes- 
sengeTB;  and,  lastly,  the  slaves. 

The  F^ians  are  by  nature  pre-^ninently  cannibal  The 
,  practice  of  eating  human  flesh  is  not  confined  to  cases  id 
sacrifice  for  religious  purposes,  but  is  indulged  in  from  habit 
and  taste.  Human  bodies  are  eaten  on  the  occatdon  of  building 
ft  temple ;  the  making  or  launching  a  canoe;  the  celebration  c^ 
a  feast;  or  the  reconciliation  of  a  foe.  As  many  ss  tventy 
bodies  have  been  cooked  at  one  time  and  distributed  among  the 
friends  of  a  particular  chief. 

Mr.  Hun^  who  visited  Somostano  in  the  monl^  of  February, 
1840,  was  compelled  to  witness  a  cannibal  feast  made  to  appease 
the  anger  of  the  king.  Referring  to  that  event,  he  says : — 
"  One  of  the  servants  informed  me  that  the  king  had  sent  for 
two  dead  men  from  Lauthala,  a  town  not  &r  from  Somoecma 
On  inquiring  the  reason  none  could  be  given,  except  that  the 
king  vros  angry.  This,  however,  was  a  sufficient  reason,  and 
prepared  us  in  some  measure  for  what  we  afterwards  had  to 
witness.  We  now  found  that  our  servwit  had  been  mis- 
informed, and  instead  of  two  men  eleven  were  brought  in  for 
the  purpose  of  rnak'ng  a  feast.  The  victims  were  dragged  along 
the  ground  with  ropes  round  thdr  necks,  and  laid  at  the  feet  c^ 
the  king. 

"  The  utmost  order  was  preserved  on  this  occasion.  As  at 
other  feasts,  the  people  approached  the  residence  of  the  king 
with  every  mark  of  respect  and  reverence  at  the  beating  of  * 
drum,  l^e  king  made  a  speech,  in  the  course  c^  which  he 
presented  the  dead  bodies  to  his  son,  and  intimat«d  that  the 
gods  of  Fiji  should  bo  propitiated  that  they  might  have  rain. 
The  son  then  rose  and  puUicly  accepted  the  gift.  The  herald 
then  pronounced  aloud  the  names  of  the  chie&  who  were  to 
have  ^e  bodies.  After  the  distribution  the  bodies  were  earned 
to  the  bures,  or  sacred  houses,  to  be  consumed."  The  chi^  of 
I^uthola  was  given  to  their  principal  god,  whose  temple  mi 
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near  Mr.  Hont's  residence,  who  saw  the  body  cnt  up  and 
cooked.  While  this  weia  ffoing  on  the  old  priest  was  sittiitg  at 
the  door  of  the  bnre  giving  directions,  and  anxiooslf  looking 
for  his  share. 

Mr.  Hunt  says  that  oil  this  was  done  with  the  inoet  perfect 
insensibility,  and  without  any  apparent  revenge.  At  the  con- 
clu^OQ  of  the  feast  the  king^B  son  knocked  at  tiie  miaaion-house 
door,  and  demanded  why  th^r  windows  were  closed.  On  being 
told  why  they  had  dosed  them,  viz.,  to  keep  out  the  smell  of 
the  bodies  which  were  being  roasted,  the  savage  immediately 
replied,  that  if  it  happened  again  he  would  knock  the  whole 
party  on  the  head  and  eat  them. 

Captain  Wilkes,  of  the  Amerioan  Kavy,  who  visited  the 
islands  in  1840,  when  lefening  to  the  same  subject,  says  that 
whilst  his  ship  was  at  anchor  in  Naloa  Bay  a  canoe  came  along- 
side in  which  there  was  a  man  who  waa  eating  the  eyes  whidi 
had  been  token  out  of  a  human  skulL  All  the  while  he  was 
eating  them  he  kept  exclaiming,  ViTtaiia,  vinaka  (good,  good). 

Sometimes  the  bodies  are  roasted  whole,  ia  a  sitting  postui'e, 
and  ^when  done  the  fiice  is  painted  red,  a  wig  is  put  on  the 
bead,  a  club  or  fiin  in  the  hand,  and  thus  adorned  is  carried  as 
a  gift  to  some  Mend. 

Wbiie,  as  we  have  mentioned,  this  barbarous  practice  is  not 
confined  to  the  religious  services,  nevertheless  it  is  incorporated 
in  the  whole  religion  of  the  Fijian.  All  their  godn  are  repre- 
sented as  delighlang  in  human  flesh.  No  wonder,  then,  that  to 
propitiate  their  deities  no  age  or  sex  is  spared. 

The  religion  of  the  Fijians,  and  the  practices  which  are 
founded  upon  it,  differ  from  that  of  the  lighter  coloured  races 
of  Polynesia.  Each  island  has  its  own  gods,  and  each  locality 
its  superstition.  There  is,  however,  no  idolatry  properly  so 
called.  No  attempt  is  made  to  tashion  material  representatives 
of  their  gods,  nor  is  any  worship  paid  to  any  natural  object. 

The  objects  of  worship  are  divided  into  kalou  vu,  gods  strictly 
so  called,  and  kaloa  yalo,  deified  mortals.  The  first  are  supposed 
to  be  eternal ;  the  latter,  though  raised  above  mortals,  are  yet 
subject  to  want,  and  even  death. 

The  god  most  generally  known  in  Fiji  is  Ndengei,  who  seems 
to  be  an  impersonation  of  the  abstract  idea  of  eternal  exiBt«nce. 
He  ia  suppcmed  not  to  be  subject  to  any  emotion  or  sensation, 
and  to  reside  in  a  cave  in  Vili  Zevu. 

Though  not  worshipping  idols,  the  Fijians  reverence  certain 
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large  stonca  as  ehrineB  of  gods,  also  certain  birds,  fish,  uoA 
plants.  Some  men  are  even  suppotied  to  have  deities  connected 
irith  them.  Nearly  erety  village  hss  its  temple,  called  a  bvre, 
vhicli  ia  wed  as  a  oooncU  chamber  or  town  hall.  These  hnres 
are  generally  erected  on  an  artificial  mound  of  earth  aboat 
twenty  feet  high.  They  are  generally  surrounded  by  a  dtcle 
<tf  speani,  on  which  are  fixed  blanched  hnman  skulls.  The 
iiitenc»r  is  decorated  with  offerings,  and  a  jnece  of  white  doth 
is  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  building  and  carried  along  the 
lufteis  to  the  comer  poets,  and  then  fUls  to  the  groand. 
This  forms  a  patli  down  viatii  the  god  passes  to  enter  the 
priest. 

Referring  to  this  subject,  Mr.  WUliams,  in  his  "  Fiji  and 
the  Fijians,"  says: — "One  who  intends  to  consult  the  onde 
dresses  and  oils  himself,  and  accompanied  by  a  few  otheis  goes 
to  the  priest,  who  we  will  suppose  has  been  previously  informed 
of  the  intended  Tisit,  and  is  lying  near  the  sacred  comer  gettdng 
ready  his  reeponse.  When  the  party  enteis  he  rises,  asd  8^ 
so  that  his  back  is  near  the  white  cloth  by  which  the  god  vifats 
him,  while  the  others  occupy  the  opposite  aide  of  tiie  bure. 
The  principal  person  presents  a  whale's  tooth  (the  accnstomed 
ofiering),  states  the  purport  of  his  visit,  and  expresses  the  hope 
that  the  god  will  regard  him  with  fevour.  .  Sometimes  there  is 
placed  before  the  priest  a  dish  of  scented  oil,  with  which  he 
anoints  himseli^  and  then  receives  the  tooth,  r^;arding  it  with 
deep  and  serious  attention.  Unbroken  silence  follows.  The  priest 
becomes  absorbed  in  thought^  and  all  eyes  wat«h  him  with 
unblinking  steadiness.  In  a  few  minutes  he  trembles;  sli^t 
distortions  are  seen  in  his  face,  and  twitching  movements  in 
Ilia  limbs.  These  increase  to  a  violent  muscular  action,  whidi 
spreads  until  the  whole  frame  is  strongly  convulsed,  and  the 
man  shivers  as  in  a  strong  fit.  In  some  instances  this  is  accoat 
panied  with  murmnrs  and  sobs,  the  veins  are  greatly  enlarge^ 
and  the  circulation  of  the  blood  quickened.  The  priest  is  no* 
possessed  by  his  god,  and  all  his  words  and  actions  are  con- 
mdered'  as  no  longw  his  own  but  those  of  the  deity  who  hss 
entered  him.  Shrill  cries  of  <  Koi  au  1  koi  aa  ! '  '  It  is  I,  it  is 
I,'  fill  the  air,  and  the  god  is  supposed  thus  to  notify  lii> 
approach.  While  giving  the  answer  the  priest's  eyes  stand 
out  and  roll  as  ia  a  frenzy  ;  his  voice  is  imnattiral,  his  faoe  psle, 
his  lips  livid,  his  breathing  depressed,  and  his  entire  appeazwnoe 
like  that  of  a  furious  madman.     The  sweat  runs  fiom  evwy 
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pore,  and  tears  start  from  his  stnuned  eyes ;  after  which  tlie 
symptoms  graduidly  disappear.  The  priest  looks  round  -with  a 
Tttcaat  st&re,  and,  aa  the  god  says  'I  depart,'  announceB  his 
actu&I  departure  by  violently  flin^og  himself  down  on  the  mat, 
or  by  suddenly  stnking  the  ground  with  a  club ;  when  those  at 
a  distance  are  informed  by  blaste  on  the  conch,  or  the  firing 
of  a    musket,   that  the 'deity  has   returned  to  the  world  of 

As  what  is  ottered  by  the  priest  when  he  is  th\i8  possessed  is 
considered  to  be  the  will  of  the  gods,  he  has  much  influence 
over  the  people  ;  and,  as  there  is  generally  a  good  understanding 
between  the  chiefs  aud  the  priests,  the  former  make  use  of  this 
iuflaence  to  promote  their  own  ends,  and  secure  the  Divine 
sanction  for  tiiear  plans. 

The  Fijiana  are  pre-eminently  a  superstitions  people.  They 
believe  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  roam  through  the  earth, 
and  afflict  mankind,  especially  when  they  are  asleep.  They 
consider  that  the  spirite  of  bad  men  are  constantly  on  the 
wateh  to  inflict  injuries  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  locality  in 
which  they  resided  when  th^  were  in  the  flesh.  In  consequenoe 
of  this,  both  men  and  women  live  in  a  constant  dread  of  the 
disembodied  spirits  of  their  neighbouts. 

Such  being  the  degraded  condition  of  the  Fijiami,  we  cannot 
but  admire  the  faith  of  those  men  who,  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  tbe  religious  and  social  state  of  the  people,  first  introduced 
the  Ooepel  to  these  benighted  isles.  The  men  who  performed 
this  gre&t  work  had  seen  what  Christianity  had  done  for  the 
Tongane,  and  they  rightly  judged  that  what  it  had  accomplished 
in  Tongabatu  it  was  able  to  do  in  Fiji,  and  so  they  went  forth 
in  prayer  and  hope  to  invade  the  stronghold  of  cruelty,  and 
sow  the  seeds  of  Divine  truth,  believing  that  they  should  not 
sow  in  vain. 

The  mis8i<marie8  at  Tongabatu  knew  the  dreadful  state  of  the 
Fljians  through  the  Tongan  sailors  who  visited  the  islands  for 
aandal-wood.  Among  these  sailors  were  some  who  had  been 
converted  at  Tongabatu.  These  men,  being  zealous  for  the  cause 
of  Christianity,  had,  at  diflerent  times,  commenced  preaching 
the  Gospel  to  their  fellow-countrymen  who  had  settled  at  Fiji ; 
and  so  to  native  agency  belongs  the  honour  of  first  unfurling 
tbe  Gk>spel-banner  in  these  dark  spots. 

When  the  Tongan  Church  was  blessed  with  the  awakening  in 
183i  (spoken  of  in  the  account  of  that  island),  many  earnest 
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prayers  were  offered  fen'  the  Fijians  ;  and  at  last  it  was  deter- 
mined that  two  of  the  missioiuiriea  then  at  work  in  Tongabnta 
(MeBBTs.  CroBa  and  Cagill)  should  proceed  to  the  Fiji  ialanda, 
and  commence  a  miasion  tjiere. 

The  party  sailed  from  Vavau  on  the  8th  of  Octobw,  1835, 
accompanied  by  a  special  messenger  from.  King  George  of  Tonga 
to  Tui  Najau,  King  of  lAkemba,  with  presents,  and  a  requ^ 
that  he  would  receive  the  mission  party  with  kindneaa. 

On  titeir  arrival  at  Lakemba,  the  miasionaiies  were  well 
received  by  the  Mi^,  who  promised  to  give  them  land  to  build 
houses  upon,  and  ofiered  them  the  nae  of  one  of  his  own 
residences  in  the  meantima 

As  the  king  could  speak  the  Tongan  language  nearly  as  well 
as  his  own,  the  missionaries  had  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
converse  with  him  without  an  interpreter. 

Very  soon  the  missionariea  preached  to  the  people,  first  ia 
the  Tongan  language,  and  then  in  Fijian.  Steadily,  yet  surely, 
the  work  progressed.  In  vain  the  priests  declared  that  the  gods 
were  angry ;  in  vain  they  prophesied  that  the  island  would  be 
turned  upude  down ;  in  vain  th^  annoyed  the  converts,  sad 
threatened  the  niiaai<maries.  The  Lord  would  work,  and  vho 
should  let  %  And  so,  at  the  close  of  the  firat  year,  79  adnhs 
and  17  children  were  received  into  the  christian  Church  by 
baptism,  and  the  Lord's  Supper  was  administered  to  2S0 
person^  80  of  whom  had  arrived  &oui  Tongabatu. 

Bnt  while  the  work  progressed,  the  domeetio  comforts  of  ^ 
missionaries  decreased,  arising  from  the  &ilure  of  supplie!^  and 
the  Bcardby  of  food  on  the  island.  Still,  however,  these  noble 
men  continued  their  labours  of  love,  hoping  for  brighter  daj% 
and  being  able  to  say  with  Faul,  "  I  know  both  how  to  be 
abased,  and  I  know  how  to  abound :  everywhere  and  in  sU 
things  I  am  instructed  both  to  be  Aill  and  to  be  bnngry,  both 
to  abound  and  suffer  need.  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ 
which  strengtheneth  me." 

The  Gospel  was  next  introduced  into  Rewa,  where,  in  a  short 
time,  a  congregation  of  more  than  one  hundred  persons  met  in 
the  house  of  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  island,  who  had 
himself  embraced  the  christian  faith.  From  Rewa  the  Gospel 
spread  to  Fitoo,  where  fresh  triumphs  were  gained. 

In  1 839,  Somosomo  was  occupied,  at  the  request  of  Tuithakan, 
the  king.  It  appears  that  the  king  and  his  two  sons  had 
visited  Lakemba,  were  much  struck  with  what  they  saw  of  tJw 
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miBBioii  there,  and  stroiigly  ui^ed  his  plea  for  the  misBionaries 
to  settle  in  his  country.  When  epeakug  to  Mr.  Cross  on  the 
Babject^  he  said,  "  The  chief  of  liikemba  ie  uot  poverfal ;  his 
people  are  Tery  few,  and  poor ;  aad  he  cannot  practise  what 
you  teach  without  the  consent  of  more  influential  chieik.  If 
you  come  to  us,  we  will  allow  our  children  to  be  taught  to  read 
on.  your  first  arrival ;  and  we  will  listen  to  your  doctrine,  to 
know  if  it  be  true  or  false,  beneficial  or  uaeleHS."  The  king's 
eldest  son,  on  this  occasion,  occupied  the  miBsionaries  for  two 
houTB  asking  questions  on  the  nature  and  design  of -Christianity; 
and,  when  asked  if  he  believed  the  atatemente  to  be  true,  said, 
"  True  1  Everything  that  comee  &om  white  men's  countiy  ia 
true.  Muflkets  and  gunpowder  are  true.  Your  religion  must 
be  true." 

From  consideration  of  the  eameetnees  of  the  request,  the 
power  of  the  kiu^  and  the  extent  of  his  territories,  it  was 
determined  to  acquiesce  in  the  request,  and  so  endeavour  to 
subdue  another  tribe,  and  add  another  people  to  the  Lord. 

When  the  misaiDnariee  arrived  in  Somoaomo,  they  found  no 
one  to  welcome  them ;  indeed,  every  person  seemed  to  r^^ard 
them  with  the  greatest  Indifference.  All  the  &ir  promisee  of 
the  king  were  left  unfulfilled ;  and,  instead  of  being  protected 
as  they  expected,  they  were  often  in  great  danger  of  attack 
from  ibe  natives.  On  one  occasion,  the  whole  party  were  in 
danger  of  being  murdered  in  their  house.  "A.  strange  and 
memorable  night  waa  that,"  says  Mr.  Williams,  "iu  the  great, 
gloomy  house  in  which  the  miasionaries  lived.  Those  devoted 
men  and  women  looked  at  each  other,  and  at  their  little  ones, 
and  felt  as  only  those  can  feel  who  believe  that  their  hours  are 
numbered.  Then  they  went  altogether  for  help  to  Him  who 
ever  shelters  those  who  trust  in  Him.  They  partook  themselves 
to  prayer. 

"  Surrounded  by  the  native  mosquitoniurtains,  hung  'up  to 
hide  them  &om  any  who  might  be  peeping  through  the  frail 
reed  walls  of  the  house,  this  band  of  faithful  men  and  women 
one  after  another  called  upon  Ood  through  the  long  hours  of 
that  terrible  night,  resolved  that  their  murderera  should  find 
them  at  prayer.  Noble  men  and  women  I  Theirs  at  least  was 
the  martyr's  heart  They  left  their  homes  in  England,  knowing 
that  they  risked  their  life  in  coming  to  the  islands  of  blood,  and 
tliey  were  content  to  die.  Their  sacrifice  had  been  made  for  the 
take  of  Qod,  and  now,  in  the  hour  of  peril,  they  beat  their 
O  c 
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knee  to  Him,  re^j  to  oomplete  that  ncrifioe.  Jast  vt  midnight 
each  pleading  votoe  waa  hoahed,  and  eaoh  head  bowed  lower, 
when  the  atJUuesa'  outside  was  suddenlj  broken  by  a  wild  and 
ringing  ahouL  But  the  purpose  of  the  people  was  changed, 
and  that  ciy  was  but  to  call  oat  the  womea  t»  dance;  and  iJiiu 
tiie  night  passed  safaly." 

The  king  of  Somoaomo  now  forbad  his  pet^e  to  beccoiw 
ohriBtiauB  ilnder  the  pain  of  death.  Yet  he  did  not  fwmallj 
withdraw  his  protection  fnKu  tbe  miBuon&riea ;  thej,  therefor^ 
persevered  in  their  work,  and,  when  Captain  Wilkea  called  at 
Somosomo  in  1&40,  and  ofiered  to  carry  them  to  any  other  part 
of  the  Fijian  gronp^  they  r^iued  They  had  faith  enough  to 
believe  thf.t  success  would  come ;  and  it  did,  though  tdowly  and 
indirectly. 

On  several  occanona  the  misnonanea  successfully  |deaded  for 
the  lives  of  the  female  victims  who  were  about  to  be  stranded. 
In  other  cases,  the  lives  of  tlie  war  oaptiyes  were  spared  thrmigb 
their  exertionn.  The  &ct  that  a  mission  station  was  established 
under  royal  protection  at  Somosomo  was  the  means  of  preventdng 
the  persecution  of  the  missionaries  and  native  converts  in  otJier 
parts  of  the  groups  Still,  however,  ax  there  appeared  no  hope 
of  influencing  the  people  or  the  king,  it  was  determined,  after 
mnch  deUberation,  to  leave  the  island,  at  least  for  a  time,  and 
concentrate  their  efforts  at  Lakemba  and  other  places  where  the 
work  of  evangelization  was  progreesing.  Wben,  therefore,  the 
"Triton"  visited  Swnoeomc^  in  September,  1847,  the  wh<Je 
party  left  this  scene  of  their  labours  and  suSering. 

The  next  island  which  received  the  Gospel  was  Oiw,  in  the 
southern  extremity  of  Fiji.  The  instrument  in  this  case  was  a 
native  evangelist ;  and,  so  rapid  was  the  progress  of  lie  work, 
that,  by  the  close  of  1848,  the  whole  island  had  become  dirift- 
tian,  and  fifty  natives  had  become  preachers  of  the  Word. 

Soon  after  this,  the  other  islands  of  the  |^up  were  vimt«d 
by  the  misdonaries,  and  many  of  the ,  natives  professed  their 
^th  in  Christ 

In  1854,  Thacombau,  the  powerful  king  of  Mbau,  made  a 
profession  of  Christianity,  wid  this  fceilitated  the  spread  of 
religion  among  his  people.  At  this  time  there  were  more  than 
3,000  worshippers  in  the  various  islands ;  there  were  also 
forty-seven  schools,  and  2,061  scholars.  At  the  present  time 
(1864-5)  the  Wesleyan  Missionaiy  Society  has  flourishing 
stations  at  I«kemba,  Bua,  Bau,  Kewa,  Kanduvu,  and  Kotomab. 
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At  UiMe  plaoee  there  ara  372  ohapeb;  4fi  mufdonartes,  utd  313 
local  preachers;  14,380  cJinrch  memben;  34,fi23  nchoUre  in 
the  <bi7  and  Suiubf-sofaools ;  and  £1,I>UI  attendants  upon 
publio  VMshipk 

Tm  FknamLT  Iblaitds. 

The  Friendly  lalands  lie  betwwm  the  18th  and  S3d  ptttallel 
ut  aontk  latitude,  and  the  175th  meridian  pauetk  through  the 
«ent]«  of  the  group.  Oiptaiii  Cook  first  visited  them,  in  1774, 
Mtd  g»ro  them  their  ^aewub  nune.  Tbey  tarm  three  distinct 
groups — Vavau  in  the  nort^  Hapai  in  Hie  centre,  and  Tonga- 
tebu  lo  lite  southward.  There  are,  it  is  said,  as  many  bb  ISO 
islotn  in  the  three  groape^  aiid  the  po^iktion  is  estimated  at 
fiO,000. 

Chriatiaiiity  was  firet  mtrodnced  to  these  islHnda  in  1797, 
vhen  Captain  Wilson,  of  the  ship  Duff,  after  landing  the  first 
misRionaries  at  Tahiti,  sailed  lor  T<Higatabu,  with  a  view  of 
settling  others  on  that  island.  Soon  after  the  Tessel  arrived  at 
Tongatabn,  two  Europeans  owne  on  board,  who  represented 
thenneWes  aa  sailors,  bat  yriio  wen  supposed  to  have  been  run- 
away ocHtTicte  fimn  New  South  Wales.  Captain  Wilson  deemed 
it  expedient  to  nae  these  men,  as  a  means  of  communication 
with  the  chiefs  relative  to  tha  settlement  of  Hie  mixsioiiariee  on 
the  island. 

Valuable  presents  were  given  to  these  men,  who  visited 
Monntooe,  the  prindpal  chief  <^  the  ialaiui,  and  succeeded  in 
im[«vssiug  him  with  a  &voUTBble  opinion  of  the  missionaries. 
The  chief  sent  a  present  to  Captain  Wilson,  and  signified  his 
intention  to  visit  the  ship  himself  This  he  ahmiJy  after- 
wards did,  in  company  with  tw^ily  of  his  followers.  Captain 
Wilson  explained  to  him  the  object  of  their  visit,  aaanred  him 
that  the  tuiBsionariea  would  teach  them  many  useful  things,  and 
help  them  to  moke  articleti  of  irirniture  such  as  they  saw  in 
the  cabih  of  the  ship.  This  seemed  to  give  them  great 
pleasure,  and  Beveral  of  the  chiefe  expressed  a  desire  to  have 
some  of  the  strangers  living  with  them.  As,  however,  it  was 
deemed  prudent  not  to  break  up  the  party,  it  was  agreed  that 
they  should  all  live  with  Tuogabowe,  the  most  warlike  chief 
in  the  iuland,  and  the  one  most  likely  to  succeed  the  aged 
Kootttooe. 

Agreeable  to  this  arrangement,  ten  missionaries  landed,  and 
00  2 
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took  up  their  residerics  at  Alieefo,  under  the  protection  of 
Moomooe.  Having  seen  them  settled.  Captain.  Wilson  t«ok  bis 
departure.  The  whole  party  watched  the  vesBel  as  it  Bailed 
away,  and  some  sad  and  solemn  thoughta  came  into  their  minib 
when  the;  thiis  found  themselvea  cut  off  from  all  intonmurse 
with  the  chriHtmn  world,  and  alone  in  a  bafbarous  country,  and 
surrounded  by  a.  strange  and  warlike  people. 
!  The  natives  crowded  to  see  the  missionariieB,  and  presented 
tiiem  with  many  p&B.  To  such  an  extent  was  this  carried, 
that'  whole  days  were  spent  in  gratifying  the  curiosity  c^  tin 
visitors,  while  room  could  scarce  be  found  to  store  up  Ha 
nraaeroxiB  presents  sent  by  the  chie&  and  others. 
'  While  thus  experiencing  mnch  kiudness  from  the  natives,  the 
missionaries  were  put  to  some  trouble  by  the  three  Europeaiu 
resident  upon  the  island,  who  made  such  constant  demands 
upon  them  for  presents  that  they  were  compelled  at  last  to 
refuse  any  further  help.  This  led  to  a  qoarrel,  and  the  men 
threatened  to  stir  up  the  natives  against  them. 

The  missionaries  being  alarmed,  resolved  to  break  np  their 
party,  and  reside  in  small  numbers,  nnder  the  protection  of  tim 
-various  chiefs.  Three  of  them  remained  at  Aheefo,  nnder  the 
protection  of  Toc^ahowe ;  two  went  to  Mooa  to  live  widi 
Duatonga ;  two  to  Ardeo  to  reside  with  Yargu  ;  ooe  went  to 
Ahogee  with  SCooree ;  and  the  other  with  a  chief  called 
Mtdkaamair. 

When  Captain  Wilson  came  back  to  the  island,  before  bis 
return  to  England,  the  misdouaries  made  him  acquainted  with 
the  conduct  of  the  three  men,  and  he  determined,  if  poedble,  to 
take  them  away  with  him.  He  succeeded  in  securing  one  cf 
their  nmnber ;  the  others,  however,  evaded  him. 

For  two  yeeOB  the  missioDaries  remained  without  being  aUe 
to  effect  anything  with  regard  to  the  main  object  of  their  eettle- 
ment  on  the  island.  They  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to 
learn  the  language,  and  were  not  able  to  convey  to  the  natives 
any  adequate  idea  of  natural  things,  much  less  of  spiritual 

They  had  just  devised  a  plan  for  reducing  the  language  to  a 
grammatical  form,  when  an  event  occurred  which  frustrated  all 
their  hopea  This  was  the  mnrder  of  Toogahowe,  the  principsl 
chief  of  the  island,  by  Loogaballa  his  brother,  and  two  of  his 


'  This  event  produced  a  painful  sensation  all  over  the  island, 
and  ultimately  involved  the  inhabitants  in  a  diead&l  wan    As 
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the  miwionaries  would  not  take  any  part  in  the  contesta,  they 
bectuue  obnoxitras  to  the  natives,  and  were  compelled  to  leave 
their  dwelling  ttnd  take  refuge  in  a  distant  part  of  the  island. 
Here  they  lay  concealed  in  a  wood  for  eeveral  days,  and  were  at 
last  without  a  morsel  of  ibod.  They  were  ultimately  fed  by 
some  natives  who  passed  through  the  wood,  who  told  them  of 
another  battle  having  been  fought,  and  of  the  murder  of  three  of 
their  companions  at  Ardeo.  This  caused  them  the  deepest 
sorrow,  and  filled  them  with  the  utmost  alarm  for  their  own 
safety.  Buch  was  Hhe  disturbed  state  of  the  island,  that  they 
had  to  hide  themselves  "in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth,"  and 
subsist  as  best  they  could  on  what  wild  fruits  they  could  find. 

At  length  they  ventured  out  of  their  hiding-places,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Ardeo.  Here  they  found  the  bodies  of  their  former 
companions  stiU  lying  by  the  road-side,  and  the  mission  pre- 
mises a  desolation.  They  buried  the  bodies  of  the  missionaries, 
and  endeavoured  to  restore  their  former  habitation.  It  was  a 
considerable  time  before  this  latter  work  could  be  accomplished, 
and,  in  the  meanwhile,  they  were  destitute  of  any  kind  of 
shelter.  In  addition  to  this,  their  lives  were  in  constant 
jeopardy  from  the  treachery  of  the  natives.  On  one  occasionr 
a  conversation  was  overheanl  between  two  men,  in  which  was 
detailed  the  process  by  whith  it  was  intended  to  kill  one  of  the> 
mission  party.  The  death  proposed  was  what  was  called  loome- 
loome,  which  consisted  of  beating  a  piece  of  j^ged  nut-shell  into' 
the  skull  of  the  victim. 

The  year  1 800  opened  with  darker  prospects  than  ever  for  the 
missionaries.  To  the  fear  of  losing  their  lives  was  added  that  of 
the  prospect  of  starvation.  In  consequence  of  a  violent  storm' 
which  n^ed  over  the  island,  nearly  all  the  food  bad  been  swept- 

To  such  a  state  of  destitution  were  they  all  reduced  that  they 
now  contemplated  trusting  themselves  in  an  open  canoe  on  the 
sea,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  either  be  picked  up  by  some 
vessel,  or  else  reach  Port  Jackson.  At  this  juncture  »n  English 
ship  arrived  in  the  Bay,  and,  aiter  some  considerable  exertion, 
the  mission  party  rowed  round  from  where  they  had  been  living, 
and  made  their  condition  known  to  the  captain.  A  passage  to 
New  South  Wales  was  immediately  offered  them,  aind  thank-' 
fully  accepted  The  vessel  sailed  on  January  24th,  1800.  Thus, 
after  three  years  of  toil  and  peril,  the  first  attempt  to  civilize: 
and  cbriirtdanize  this  people  &iled.  ■ 
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VoUiiiig  nore  vas  attempted  in  them  ialiuida  nnial  183% 
irheu  Mr.  lAwiy,  a  Weeitijaa  mianoniuy,  nsitcd  Xongabatu  for 
the  purpoBe  of  establiahing  a  mioiios  ^ere  in  oonnexion.  witk 
that  bodj.  llr.  Iawtj'  wm  Idndly  received  l^  iha  ptinmpd 
chie^  vho  pronuBed  to  protect  Um  miuioB  par^.  Theee  pro- 
mises irere  not  kept,  and,  after  a  yeai'a  Libour,  Mr.  lAwry  and 
luB  part;  witiidrew,  and  returned  to  New  South  Wales. 

ShcHTtlj  after  this,  two  native  taaoheca  arrived  from  Tahiti 
These  men  were  instromental  in  sowing  tiie  geeda  of  trvth  in 
these  dai^  regions  of  the  earth,  and  were  the  honoored  pionem 
of  the  European  miamonsjy.  One  of  the  two  Tahitians 
remained  at  To&gabatu  until  the  airiral  of  Messra.  Hutchinam 
and  Thomas,  in  1834  ;  and  Uiere  con  be  litt^  if  any,  doubt 
but  soma  of  their  ultimate  snoocsa  iceulted  &om  the  Uboon  of 
this  devoted  man. 

Means.  Hutchinson  and  Thcnuu  settled  at  Hibifb  onder  ths 
chief  Ato,  who  appean  to  have  mads  mtmy  |Homises,  hut  te 
have  kefft  Dooe  of  them.  ^Nothing  daonted  \y  opposition,  the 
misnonaries  labou^  on,  contaat  to  plough  and  sow,  and  leaTS 
the  result  with  Qod.  From  Hihife  thej  passed  to  KukoalcA, 
where  in  1627  thej  commenced  a  seoiHid  aettiem^it^  and  soon 
suooeeded  in  collecting  tite  people  to  bedar  thp  Gospel,  and  in 
astaUishing  Bohools  for  the  instmctioa  of  the  (diildr^ 

We  have  said  that  the  little  miauon  par^  had  been  oontoit 
to  plough  and  sow.  Now  they  were  permitted  to  see  the 
growth  of  the  seed,  and  gather  the  first  fruit  of  what  has  proved 
to  be  an  abundant  harvest  Shortly  after  the  eatablishment  at 
the  station  at  Nnkoaloia  the  king  and  seveial  (^  bis  follomn 
expressed  their  detenninatiwi  to  fbnake  the  gods  <d  thai 
oonnby,  as  they  were  convinoed  that  Jehovah  was  the  tnu 
Ood.  They  pla<«d  themselves  under  the  instruction  of  Mt. 
Thomas,  and  made  rapid  prognas  in  all  they  studied.  The 
influence  of  this  movemeut  was  felt  far  and  wide^  and  many  of 
the  people,  following  the  example  of  their  .chie^  exprassed 
titmr  desire  to  be  tau^t  the  new  religion. 

In  1830  Hit  Ooqtel  was  introduced  into  the  H^uiigroEqx 
This  group  is  a  duster  of  small  coralline  islands,  eightew  d 
iriach  are  inhabited,  of  which  L^uga  is  the  pcincipaL 

They  were  at  this  time  all  under  t^  authority  of  one  chie^ 
named  Taufaahau.  This  man  having  heard  of  tba  pngnas  snd 
effect  of  the  Gospel  at  Tongabatu,  detenoined  to  viisl  1^ 
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island  imd  f<»xa  Ua  ovm  JTi^ment  c^  the  new  religion.  H&ving 
seen  for  himael^  lie  reeolved  to  nnounoe  his  idolatry,  and  plac« 
himself  under  ahrigtuui  iuBtruction.  He  visited  Mr.  Tbomae, 
&nd  sc^icited  him  to  visit  the  HftptU  Iriands,  for  tJie  purpose  of 
teaching  the  people  the  christian  fiuth. 

He  was  told  that  if  he  would  take  a  native  oOnvert  back  -trith 
faim,  remain  ihithful  to  his  promises,  and,  at  a  set  time,  send  for 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  ThtMna^  then  l^ey  would  aocede  to  his  request. 
To  thne  tenuB  Tau&ahau  apeeiA,  and  returned  at  once  to 
Jjefuga.  As  bood  as  he  urived  home  he  oommenoed  destroying 
his  idols,  and  urged  others  to  do  the  same.  Having  effected 
his  purpose  at  LeAiga,  he  pnMeeded  to  the  neighbouring  islands, 
and  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  peopl<>  to  follow  his  example. 
Great  soecew  attended  his  labours,  and,  in  fourteen  out  of  the 
mghteen  islands,  the  people  expressed  their  willingness  to  accept 
duistiBB  teadien.  At  one  {^ce  the  diieb  were  veiy  indignant 
at  the  acts  of  Tau&ahau,  and  determined  to  celebrate  a  great 
fedavul  in  honour  t^  the  gods.  Tau&ahau,  however,  received  an 
intiiiiatwn  of  this,  and  resolved  to  anticipate  and  neutralize 
this  movement  He  BOoordingly  drove  a  targe  herd  of  jugs  into 
the  sacred  en^osore,  converted  the  temple  into  a  sleeping 
apartment  for  his  femi^  servants,  and  Buspended  the  images  <^ 
the  gods  to  the  rafters  of  the  house  in  which  they  had  beea 
adored. 

When  tke  priests  came  to  offer  their  saerifioes,  they  wer* 
utonished  and  filled  with  great  indignation ;  \nxt,  knowing  th« 
character  of  the  man  against  whom  Uiey  had  to  contend,  they 
did  not  attempt  any  act  of  violence. 

Tan&abau  now  sent  for  Hr.  3?hc»na>,  who  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  Letuga,  and  commenced  preaching  to  the  natives. 
The  king  attended  Seofa  the  firsts  and  very  soon  offered  himself 
for  diriBtian  baptism.  After  this  he  Mooted  a  spacious 
building  for  Divine  worship,  which  was  soon  filled  with  an 
attentive  songr^tion  of  mc»e  than  one  thonsand  persons. 

The  Gospel  next  reached  the  island  of  Yavau.  The  chief  or 
king  of  that  island  hsd  often  been  exhorted  by  Tau&ahau  to 
turn  to  Ood  ;  be  had,  however,  not  only  remained  firm  in  hia 
adhereoce  to  idolatry,  but  had  prohibited  any  ai  his  people 
tcom  embracmg  the  Oo^L  At  last,  however,  in  answer  to  the 
•ameat  entreaties  of  Tau&ahau,  he  said  he  would  spend  one 
Sabbath  with  him  ^  tiie  wonhip  of  his  Ood.     This  was  the 
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tanung-point  in  his  life  ',  from  that  day  be  seema  to  have  set 
his  mind  on  the  deatraction  of  hia  idols.  The  result  'was,  that 
both  he  and  his  people  avowed  themselves  christians. 

During  the  year  1834,  a  remaj-kable  religious  movement 
began  in  Vavau,  which  quickly  estended  to  the  whole  of  the 
Eap«i  Islands,  and  afterwards  to  the  Tongan  group..  That  it 
was  a  genuine  revival  is  proved  by  the  altered  lives  of  those 
who  were  its  subjects.  Polygamy  was  abandoned ;  the  SabbaUi 
wafi  strictly  observed ;  daily  and  family  prayer  became  the 
common  practice  of  the  christian  inhabitants ;  and,  everywhere 
it  was  evident  that  a  great  change  had  been  wrought. 

It  appeatn  from  the  reports  of  the  Misaionaiy  Society  that  u 
many  as  2263  persons  were  induced  to  join  the  mission  in  lea 
than  a  month.  Making  due  allowance  for  those  who  mi^t 
have  been  led  to  this  from  mere  excitement,  there  still  ^ipeus 
a  large  number  who  were  the  subjects  of  a  real  change  of 
heart 

By  the  cloee  of  the  year  1839,  almost  the  whole  population 
of  the  HapSi  and  Vavau  Islands  professed  Christianity;  and 
jthough,  as  Mr.  Tucker  says,  when  speaking  of  the  state  of  (he 
people  at  that  time,  "  There  is  atill  much  ignorance  among 
them ;  much  that  requires  patience  on  the  one  band,  and 
decision  and  strict  atteijtion  on  the  other,"  yet  there  was  mud 
which  was  encouraging,  especially  when  we  remember  that  the 
people  were  of  necessity  IdTi  chicdy  to  the  care  of  native  local 
preachers  and  teachers,  and  that  they  could  be  visited  only 
occa«onally  by  a  missionary. 

In  Tongabatu  the  pr<^;ress.  of  Christianity  was  not  so  lapid 
as  in  the  other  islands,  partly  arising  from  the  tact  that  it  was 
the  stronghold  of  the  heathen  system,  and  the  centre  of  all  the 
superstitions  of  the  Friendly  Isles.  It  was  here  tiat  the 
heathen  party  made  their  last  attempt  to  subvert  the  Gospel, 
and  succeeded,  in  1840,  in  breaking  up  'Qie  mission  for  a  time. 
The  triumph,  however,  was  but  short,  and  in.  1843  the  mis- 
slonarieB  resumed  their  operations. 

.  Since  that  time  the  work  hen  been  extended,  and  a  large 
measure  of  success  has  attended  the  labours  of  both  the  native 
and  European  missionariea  When  Mr.  I^wiy  visited  the 
islands,  in  184S,  he  said,  "AH  the  Friendly  Islands  an  now 
christian,  and  in  communion  with  us,  except  a  few  heathens  at 
Sea  and  Mua.     Homa,  also,  is  for  the  most  part  heathen  still, 
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and  a  few  oeiglibouring  places,  but  their  Htreogth  ia  departed 
from  them.  They  are  not  at  all  respected,  and  are  neither 
loved  or  feared  bj  any." 

At  the  close  of  1863,  the  number  of  Church  membem  in  the 
entire  groups  exceeded  S,000,  of  whom  more  than  2,000  were 
in  the  sacred  island  of  Tongabatu. 

The  king  of  Tonga  subsequently  embraced  the  Qoepel,  and 
was  baptized  under  the  name  of  George  Tubou. 

The  year  1662  was  rendered  memorable  by  the  inauguration 
of  constLtutional  govemmenL  The  king  convened  a  parliament, 
which  enacted  a  code  of  laws  for  the  entire  group  of  islands. 
BefeiriDg  to  this  event,  the  Committee  of  the  Wesleyau 
Missionary  Society,  in  their  annual  report  for  1863,  eay,  "  The 
king  has  convened  a  parliament,  which  has  enacted  laws,  and 
thoHe  laws  have  been  printed  and  published.  The  settlement  of 
land,  the  trial  and  punishment  of  offenders,  the  limits  of  regal 
authority,  ihe  law  of  marriage,  ai«  all  dealt  with  in  the 
remarkable  code  which  has  been  issued.  Serfdom,  vassalage, 
and  the  extortion  of  arbitrary  fines  are  abolished,  and  a  day 
appointed  for  the  perpetual  celebration  of  the  enfranchiaement 
of  Tonga.  A  great  regions  festival  was  held  at  the  same  time, 
at  which  several  sermons  were  preached,  one  by  a  late  cannibal 
Fijian,  who  was  the  fiistfruits  of  Tougan  love  and  zeal  for  tlie 
Saviour. 

"  Altogether  the  scene  was  one  of  t^  highest  interest,  and 
worthy  of  the  powers  of  the  best  artist ;  and  to  those  who 
remember  that  only  about  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
people  were  drowned  in  idolatrous  barbarism,  the  contrast  will 
be  a  full  recompense  for  all  the  labour  and  expense  bestowed 
upon  Tonga." 

The  following  highly  interesting  account  of  the  special 
aervicee  held  on  that  occasion  is  taken  frow.  a  letter  from  the 
Rev.  8.  W.  Baker  to  tie  London  committee. 

The  only  apology  which  the  author  of  these  pages  offers  for 
giving  that  account  in  detail  is,  that  in  it  he  hopes  Ids  fellow- 
teachers  may  find  an  answer  to  those  who  sneer  at  mission 
operations,  and  insinuate  that  the  black  races  of  mankind  are 
beyoDd  the  reach  of  the  Gospel  :~— 

"Mua,  Tongatahi,  Augutt  11,  1862. 

"  It  is  my  pleasing  duty  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  special 
setvioee  which,  by  Divine  pOTmisaion,  we  held  in  Nukualo& 
Tougatabu,  on  Whit  Sunday  last     The  mom  of  that  holy  day 
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iriQ  nerer,  I  think,  be  e&ced  from  our  memorieH.  A>  we  bent 
oor  w«7  to  tho  sea-beach,  and  saw  the  varioiia-ooBtnmed  cioird* 
of  Soath  Sea  Isliuiders,  repraoentotivea  from  almost  erei;  Ulet 
in  the  n«ghboaring  groupB,  ti«otDg  their  itepa  with  revo-antiftl 
gait,  and  oheerful  yet  M>l«nin  fMantenaace,  to  the  plaoe  ap- 
pointed to  unite  in  pnuaing  biftel's  God,  m  oonld  not  but 
imaember  the  lines  of  our  bMulifni  hymn  :'— 

'  Walooma,  iweet  d>j  of  Mt, 

ThM  WW  Um  Lord  sHm  ; 

WikoDM  to  thii  raririBB  hwit, 

And  tbaw  rqoioiiig  eyw/ 
Whtn  ve  reached  the  tempwaiy  platform  ereot«d  for  Uie  occa- 
sion, and,  aaoending  it,  »air  the  mighty  oongregatioD — not, 
indeed,  composed  of  Ptulhians,  Medee,  Etuaites^  OnAefl,  and 
Ambiaos,  but  of  Tougaiu,  HaaUtuu,  YavanMUi,  ofdiomfrom 
Ninafoou  and  Kinat^mtabn,  and  from  Samoa  and  Fiji  ftor 
they  had  come  frvm  all  these  places  to  ahow  their  ^egjanee  uid 
re^ieat  to  king  Qeorge,  and  to  nnite  in  the  great  pariiament 
niuch  be  bad  called) ;  nor  waa  Tahiti  witbotit  its  i«praee&(ati*cv 
or  the  MarqneM»~-tt  irould  require  a  more  graphic  pencil  thu 
mine  to  pictora  oorreotly  the  impreanve  eight  that  then  bant 
upon  onr  vieir,  wma  fonr  or  fire  thonsand  natives  from  Tonga, 
Fiji,  and  SainoB,  «lad  in  garbs  of  vanons  hoes,  sitting  toge^et 
in  Bolemn  silence,  under  tbe  spreading  branches  of  the  onn 
tree  (the  banyan  tree  of  tbe  Sontb  Sea  Islands).  Where  is  tiia 
man  that  would  hare  denied  to  those  thirty  eonls  the  refreriung 
draught  of  living  wat«r  from  ihe  crystal  fount  of  Ckispel  l<m  I 
Speak  of  triumph,  what  triumph  bo  great  a«  timt  <^  (kepi 
victory  I  Look  at  those  mighty  heroes  of  hdl's  malignsnt 
power  conquered,  subdued,  willing  captives,  but  not  thra^ 
the  roaring  of  cannon  or  tbe  glittering  of  steel,  bat  through  A< 
sword  of  the  Spirit — ^tiirough  tliB  blood  of  the  Lamb  thrt  *u 
elaio,  and  is  risen  again  1  See  yonder,  in  the  cod  shade  of  Ai 
spreading  tree,  sits  m  solemn  majesty  George  king  of  Tongs-' 
yes,  majestio  in  appearance,  as  well  as  in  power.  Around  bim 
are  gathered  many  an  old  dtief  whose  eye  is  now  dim  with  ft, 
and  whow  ouoe  powerfhl  frame  has  sow  to  be  saj^KMted  bj  a 
staff.  What  power  but  that  of  Qospel  grace  could  have  cJunnil 
that  man's  heart }  Many  are  tihe  victims  that  have  bUaa 
beneath  tbat  hereolean  blow  of  bia  war-dnb ;  many  a  motlm'*  i 
heart  baa  fae  broken.  A  few  years  sinoe,  his  was  tlte  ^fxj  to 
imbrue  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  fallow-num  ;   but  ae«  bim 

I 
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now,  -waving  ihe  olive-brwicli  of  peace.  Tea,  thank  (5od, 
under  tiiat  bree  stood  many  a  TongaQ  wturior,  whose  face  ahon* 
with  C%ricrtaaii  joy  whilst  he  aang  the  aonga  <^  hii  bdoved  Zion, 
And  if  pen  oanDot  describe  the  eight,  how  can  it  describe  ^m 
feelings  of  Uiat  assembled  throng,  whan  toy  nspectod  Superin- 
tendent gave  out  tbe  hymn — 


"Many  were  the  Ameos  that  echoed  through  the  mighty 
timing,  uid  it  seemed  aa  -tiioagh  branch  sfter  branch  of  tbe 
spreading  orava  oaught  up  tLe  glorious  sound.  Yea,  all  uatuta 
seemed  alive^  and  seemed  to  vie  in  praising  the  name  of  the 
Great  EtemaL  It  can  be  better  imagined  tluu  described  what 
were  the  feelings  of  each  heart,  as  the  Metbodistio  cty  of 
'ThankOodl'  '  I  believe  it  I '  and  the  '  hallelujah  I '  rose  on 
eveiy  aide,  as  tiie  gnite^l  inoense  of  believing  prayer  ascended. 

"After  Mr.  Whew^  had  given  out  the  hymn,  levilA 
Ahoraee,  one  of  tjie  judges  of  Tonga,  prayed ;  and  if  ever  mam 
prayed,  he  pisyed,  for,  like  Jacob,  be  prevailed.  Thank  Qo^ 
the  Tonguese  can  pray,  though  it  may  be,  as  one  froia.  Samoa 
says,  '  They  pray  like  steam  I '  Yet  there  is  power  in  buoIl 
steam — a  quickening  power,  a  reviving  power,  a  saving  power 
— for  Ood  blessed  us  -Uiere ;  yea,  our  cup  ran  over.  There  was 
not  one  there  but  could  take  up  the  language  of  the  immortal 
bard,  and  say — 

'  Mt  williiig  wqI  ironld  ttay 

In  BtKtb  >  fnaie  w  thu, 
And  lit  aad  ling  henolf  tMlf 
To  «vetlutiDg  bliu.' 

"  After  be  had  prayed,  Mr.  Whewdl  read  a  cht4)tor  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion.  I  gave  ont  a  hymn,  and  then  preM^ied 
from  AclB  ii  2 — ( ;  and  whilst  I  endeavoured  to  explain  and 
improve  Uie  deecriptioii  thwe  giv«i  ol  the  fiilfilment  of  the 
glorious  ^omise  of  the  descent  d  the  Hdy  Ghoet,  the  Lord 
verified  in  our  expeaienoe  that  this  is  still  the  dispensation  oi 
the  S^rit  Though  it  was  man's  voice  that  uttered  it,  it  was 
God's  truth  that  was  spoken,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  applied  it  to 
the  heuts  of  those  that  heard  it,  for  both  missionaries  and 
pecqile  gave  utterance  to  tiietr  feelings  in  such  ezpressioiis  as 
'Qloiy  be  to  Qodl'   'I  believe  itl'    One  of  the  oatechists 
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followed,  taking  for  his  text  1  Cor.  TiiL  9  ;  and  after  him 
fi^owed  several  of  oar  best  loc&l  preachers — men  of  God, 
prettchers  of  power.  The  sermonB  delivered  by  these  children 
of  nature  were  indeed  sach  as  could  only  have  been  delivered 
by  men  endued  with  the  Holy  Ohoet  No  Htatntaeriiig  tongue 
was  heard,  no  fear  of  man  was  there.  They  spoke  of  thai 
which  they  knew,  and  told  of  that  which  they  enjoyed— 
'  redemption  through  His  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of  ^ns.' 
And  not  Hie  least  grateful  incident  that  took  place  on  this  ever- 
memorable  day  was  the  preaching  of  a  converted  cannibsl 
Fijian,  the  firatfimita  of  Tongan  zeal  and  love  for  Christ.  And 
when  be  told  them  what  Qod  had  wrought  in  Fiji,  and  preached 
to  them  in  their  own  language  the  wonder^  works  of  God,  it 
was  a  day  indeed  of  iat  things  to  many  a  Tongan  christiaiL 

"  There  was  only  one  drawback  to  this  day's  happiness,  and 
that  waa,  that  as  our  respected  superintendent  had  only  juEt 
recovered  from  his  severe  illness,  he  had  to  rest  aatiafied  with 
coadncting  the  meeting,  and  did  not  preach.  This  day's  serricea 
did  not  end  with  the  last  rays  of  the  departing  sun.  Sbortlv 
af^  dark,  the  native  drum  was  struck,  summoning  the  pei^e 
for  the  evening  service ;  each  district  formed  itself  iato  a 
separate  band,  and  walked  in  procession  to  the  Chapel  Hill, 
with  lamps  in  their  hands,  chanting  native  hymns,  stories  of  the 
cross,  forcibly  reminding  ns  of  the  wise  virgins  in  the  Gospel 
Oh  !  it  was  a  delightTul  sight  to  see  the  various  avenues  (o  tlie 
Chapel  Hill  crowded  with  happy,  triumphant  souls  on  iitai 
way  to  the  promised  land.  And  as  some  of  them  passed  throiigli 
the  burial-ground  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  our  bdoved 
brother  Webb  now  sleeps  waiting  for  the  resnrrection-nimi, 
who  will  say  that  his  happy  spirit  did  not  lot^  down  ironi  the 
skies  in  rapturous  joy  at  b^olding  the  fruit  of  misaomu; 
sowing  I  As  each  party  entered  the  large  chapel,  the  Re'- 
John  Whewell  recalled  to  mind  various  reminiscences  of  niii- 
sionary  tral ;  honourable  mention  was  made  of  our  beloved  but 
absent  brethren,  the  B«v.  Memra.  Rabtme,  Wattdn,  Danid, 
Adams,  and  others ;  but  no  Christian  nanie  has  such  cbanni  to 
the  Tongan  ear  as  that  of  Father  Thomas.  Many  a  one  «u 
there  who  wept  as  he  recalled  to  mind  the  days  of  persecution, 
when,  side  by  edde  with  the  champions  of  the  mimionaiy  bani^ 
they  well  contested  every  inch  of  ground,  fearless  of  the 
mul^r's  death  or  the  blow  of  the  heathen's  clnb.    Oh,  that  «i> 
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a  nigbt  to  be  remembered  I  If  ever  I  felt  tbe  pover  of  the , 
Gospel,  1  felt  it  then  1  If  ever  I  felt  tlie  bunung  zeal  and 
ardent  love  of  a  nuBsionary,  it  was  tliea  I  " 

The  vork  BtUl  contdniies  to  pnwper.  The  bhhiulI  report  c^ 
the  Wealeyan  Misnonaiy  Society  for  1864-5  gives  the  folloviDg 
results: — Niunber  Df-chapel%-169 ;  other  preaching  placee, 
170  ;  misaionaries,  18  ;  lo<»l  preachers,  836  ;  church  members, 
8,593 ;  school  children,  9,761  j  ftttendante  upon  public  worship^ 
26,166. 
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HIS8ION8  IB  TEB  SOUTH  8B1S. 

TKK  &IKTXT,   BOOUTT,   AUD  BAKDWICH  ISLANDS. 

He  Herrn  Iilandi — Ohander  of  the  TSaUrm  and  their  Sopantitiaili— 
Intiodaotioii  of  the  Ompfll  into  thi>  Qroap  bj'  IT^tiTe  Teariun— 
Triumph!  of  the  OotpeL  in  Aitntaki  sad  the  Downfall  of  IdoUrf— 
Addrese  of  ■  Ohriatian  Chief. — Barol«iig>-  Diecorery  of  the  laUid 

S'  lit.  John  Willisma  —  Barbaroua  Stale  of  the  Inhsbituiti  — 
able  Beeoire  of  Fapehim,  and  his  greet  luooeaa — ConBittancf  of 
ITitire  Ohriitiaiu,  and  their  liberalit;  to  the  MissioD  Ohm.— 
Preaent  State  of  Bdigion  in  the  luiand.  —  Introdnotkm  tf  tin 
Qoepel  into  Haogaia,  aud  the  other  laland*  of  the  Qnmp. 

nw  Bocietj  Iiland*— The  Fint  MiMionariee,  and  their  Work— DiSniltiB 
■ad  Duigere— The  Kti)  of  War,  and  the  Horror*  of  H  "man  Saorifioa- 
The  DMtnictioQ  of  the  Natioaal  Idols,  ood  the  E^ilAblJebDient  of 
Chriitianity— Final  Effort*  of  the  HeBthm  Priesle  to  reuiatau  lh» 
Idnli.  —  Fomutioa  of  ■  Tahitian  Uisaionar;  SodBtj  —  The  Fbtt 
Hiuionary  Ueeting  —  Batabliihment  of  Cbriitien  Iawh- The  Tint 
of  the  Bomiah  Miuionariea,  and  the  Condnot  of  the  Frenoh.— Pnml 
Stale  of  the  UiHion. 

The  Saodwioh  Iilsnds—The  Introdnotion  of  the  Oospd  mto  thii  Onop 
bj  the  Amarioan  HiMionanea — Deatmction  of  the  ^National  Idola  bj 
the  King— The  Law  of  Tabi>o  —  Difficultiee  of  the  Missionarioi- 
Dltimate  Succeaa  of  the  Qoapel — Fment  State  of  tlie  Ea'tiu 
Chorohee^OhuTOh  of  England  MiaAions, 


THE  HEEVET  ISLANDS. 


Thb  Hervey  Islands  are  situated  between  latitude  18  i^Kfa 
and  22  degrees  south,  and  longitude  157  degrecH  and  16  degit^ 
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'Week  Of  the  seven  islanda  which  tona  this  gronp,  aix'  sre 
inhabited,  and  the  population  ia  eatimated  at  16,000. 

The  mimes  of  Hm  iBlande  are, — Hervey'a  Island,  from  which 
the  group  take*  ita  name ;  Maok^  Mituiro,  Atiu,  MangEtia, 
BarotongBt  aud  AitutakL 

The  people  are  divided  ioto  tribes,  «ach  governed  bj  ita 
own  chie^  who  is  supreme  in  power.  Next  in  order  u« 
tiie  "  l/i  Mataiopo,"  or  iodependeat  kadowners  ;  under  theae, 
the  "  Ui  Rangatira,"  a.  kind  of  independent  tenantry;  and 
lovest  in  the  social  scale  ore  the  "M  amg  tmiga,"  or  ounuuon 

When  first  visited  by  the  missionaries,  theii*  chief  delist 
was  in  war,  and  at  the  least  provoeation  a  desperate  encounter 
wasued,  in  which  much  biirbarity  was  practised.  The  first 
victims  were  always  presented  to  their  gods ;  the  bead  of  each 
was  taken  in  triumph  to  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  and  the  bodies 
were  eaten  in  their  cannibal  feasts. 

When  referring  to  the  moral  state  of  the  people^  Mr.  Gill,  in 
his  "  Gems  tVom  the  Coral  Islands,"  says  : — 

"  There  were  men  found  who  ^Jiorted  their  fellow-oountry- 
men  to  live  orderly,  honestly,  luid  peaceably;  to  odfer  pore 
prayer  and  praise  to  the  gods,  and  to  expect  a  time  to  come, 
when  good  should  prevail  over  the  evil,  and  happiness  abound 
over  the  misery  by  which  they  were  surrounded." 

In  common  with  other  races  in  the  Pacific,  they  sought  to 
avert  calamity  or  appease  the  anger  of  the  gods  by  sacrifice — 
generally  human  sacrifice.  The  rictimswere  bound  and  dragged 
to  the  altar  of  sacrifice,  when  they  were  presented  alive  to  the 
goda  ;  the  priests  confessing  the  sins  oi  the  people,  and  suppli- 
cating the  removal  of  the  eviL  The  living  bodies  of  the 
victims  wei«  then  removed  to  a  large  oven  i^  red-hot  stone^ 
Bometimee  called  "  te  umu  kimi  ora,"  seeking- salvati(»i  oven ; 
and,  at  oihar  times,  to  "  te  umu  tarrangaara,"  or  oven  of 
atonement. 

With  most  of  Hie  tribes  of  Western  Polynesia,  the  Raro- 
toDgans  believed  that  when  the  body  died,  the  soul  escaped 
towards  the  setting  of  the  sun — to  a  region  called  "AvaiM," — > 
a  place  where  it  revelled  in  every  excels  of  sensual  enjoyment. 
They  also  held  that  some  were  excluded  from  this  place,  and 
Bent  to  the  region  of  "  Po,"  a  place  of  horror. 

Beferring  to  this  subject^  Mr,  Gill  says : — 
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"  In  transla^g  the  Scriptures  into  the  language  of  this 
people,  and  in  expounding  to  them  the  Gospel  of  Bolvtitioii 
by  Jeans  Christ,  we  have  no  ueed  to  introduce  /<n"eign  words 
to  represent  ideas  of  Ood,  and  sin,  and  atonement,  and  Ralva- 
taon ;  hut  we  adopt  their  own  words,  and  express  sentiments 
and  feelings  in  accordance  with  the  doctrines  of  christd&nitf, 
and  which  are,  in  a  measure,  understood  asd  appreciated  by 
those  whom  we  seek  to  instruct  and  bless." 

The  stoiT'  of  the  introductioD  of  the  Gospel  to  this  people 
is  fraught  with  much  interest,  and  displays  the  woaderiiil 
providence  of  Qod. 

Previous  to  the  visit  of  the  christiaii  miasionaiies,  seretal 
English  and  other  European  vessels  had  touched  at  some  of 
the  islands  of  this  gronp.  In  1820  a  merchant  vessel,  sailing 
between  the  Herrey  Islands  and  New  South  Wales,  touched 
at  BarotoQga.  The  history  of  this  visit  is  such  aa  to  make  an 
PJngiiahmim  Uush  for  the  honour  of  his  country.  The  captaia 
made  a  long  stay  on  the  island ;  and,  while  there,  both  he  and 
his  crew  were  goilty  of  the  most  dreadful  vices  which  dis- 
grace human  natura  The  cruelty  esA  crime  of  these  men 
led  the  natdvee  to  avenge  their  wrongs,  and  to  lay  violent 
hands  npon  four  of  the  crew.  The  captain  retaliated,  and 
s^zed  several  of  the  natives  aa  captives,  and  sailed  away  with 
tiiem  on  board.  He  afterwards,  however,  put  them  on 
shore  at  Aitvtaki,  where  they  still  remained,  at  the  time 
Mr.  John  Williams  landed  some  Tahitian  native  teachers,  in 
1821. 

It  was  t^us  through  the  instrumentality  of  native  teschen 
liiat  the  Gospel  was  first  proclaimed  in  the  Hervey  gronp; 
fi)r,  in  speaking  of  the  downikll  of  idolatiy  in  t^his  island, 
Mr.  John  Williams  says : — 

"  Aa  at  Tahiti,  so  at  Aitutaki,  the  downfall  of  idolatry 
was  accelerated  by  ordinary  oceurrencea,  in  which,  however,  s 
Divine  agency  wae  too  conspicuous  to  escape  ohservation.  So 
general  and  powerful  was  the  impreteion  on  the  minds  of  tlie 
people  of  Aitutaki,  by  the  circumstances  I  have  narrated  (tlw 
inabUity  of  the  gods  to  avert  sickness  and  death),  that,  od 
the  Sunday  afler  the  death  of  the  chief'a  daughter,  the  people 
of  several  districts  came  and  cast  their  idols  at  the  feet  of 
their  teachers,  and  professed  themselves  worahippera  of  Jehonh. 
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During  tlie  week,  th«  Teat  followed ;  so  that  1»y  the  next 
Sabbath,  not  a  profeesed  idolater  remained  on  the  whole 
island. 

"On  the  third  Sabbath  in  December,  just  fifteen  months 
after  the  christian  teachers  hinded  on  the  shores  of  Aitutaki, 
they  had  the  satisikctiou  of  seeing  the  whole  of  the  inb&bitanto 
convened  to  worship  the  one  living  and  true  Ood.  Having  no 
house  which  would  contain  so  great  a  number  of  people,  they 
assembled  .  under  the  ahade  of  a  grove  of  barringtonia  and 
map^  or  chestnut-trees,  whose  interwoven  leaves  and  thick 
foliage  were,  at  intervals,  penetrated  by  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
while  the  cooling  breeze  from  the  ocean  swept  softly  among 
the  branches. 

"At  the  conclusion  of  the  services  of  this  memorable  day, 
J'apehia  requested  the  people  to  attend  a  general  meeting, 
which  was  to  be  held  on  the  following  morning  when  subjects 
of  importance  would  be  brought  before  them.  At  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
assembled.  AAer  having  spoken  to  them  of  the  immense 
labour  they  formerly  bestowed  in  lie  erection  of  their  maraes, 
and  in  the  worship  of  their  false  gods,  Papehia  exhorted  them 
to  let  their  strength,  devotedness,  and  sted&stness  in  the 
service  of  the  true  God  &r  exceed.  He  then  made  two  pro- 
positions ;  first,  that  all  their  mai-aes  should  be  burnt,  and 
that  all  the  remaining  idols  should  be  brought  to  him,  in 
order  that  he  might  forward  them  to  us  at  Baitatia,  that  y/a, 
with  our  people,  might  rejoice  in  the  triumph  of  the  Word. 
The  second  proposition  was,  that  they  should  commence  im- 
mediately to  build  a  house  in  which  to  worship  Jehovah. 

"  To  both  these  propositions,  the  assembled  multitude 
yielded  their  cordial  assent.  Aa  soon  as  the  meeting  broke 
up,  a  general  conilBgrstion  of  the  mantes  took  place ;  and 
so  complete  was  the  destruction,  that,  on  the  following 
morning  not  a  single  idol  temple  remained  unmutUated. 

"The  whole  popiilation  then  came  in  procession— district 
after  district ;  the  chief  and  priest  leading  the  way,  and  the 
people  following  them,  bearing  their  rejected  idols,  which  they 
laid  at  their  teachers'  feet,  and  then  received  from  them  in 
return    a   few  copies  of  the   Gospels,   and  some   elementary 

"  The  people  at  once  commenced  erecting  a  chapel." 
From    this    time   forward,    the  hi^ry  of  the    mission  in 
DD 
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Aitntaki  presenti  a  aeries  of  trials  and  snooeasea.  To  sbirm 
and  tempest  were  added  scarcity  and  sickness.  Bnt,  in  the 
midst  of  all  these  calamities,  Qod  manifested  Himself  to  His 
,  people,  and  the  great  work  of  evangelization  progressed.  The 
chrietjans  valued  their  privileges  very  highly,  and  sought 
to  ext«nd  to  their  heathen  neighbours  the  bleffiinge  wtucb 
they  now  enjoyed  As  a  proof  of  their  earnestness  in  this 
respect^  it  has  only  to  be  mentioned,  that  immediately  after  the 
island  bad  been  desolated  by  the  hnrricane  of  1854,  when  the 
missiooariee  proposed  that  on  acoount  of  that  disaster  the  amsi 
meeting  for  the  supprat  of  the  Native  Missionary  Anxiliaty 
should  not  be  held,  ^e  people  said,  "  So ;  whether  our  contri- 
butions be  little  or  much,  we  will  have  our  meeting."  It  wm 
consequently  held ;  and  a  population  not  exceeding  1,000  adults 
contributed  money  and  arrowroot  to  the  amount  of  iWL  as  their 
subscription  to  the  London  Missionaiy  Society.  Besides  tiiia, 
they  made  liberal  contributions  of  native  cloth  and  other  articles 
for  their  brethren  who  were  labouring  in  beathen  landii 
Among  these,  a  boat  for  the  use  of  their  native  teacber,  who 
was  at  work  on  the  Island  of  Manuki  They  also  made  100 
bonnete^  61  hats,  and  100  yards  of  native  bark  doth,  and 
purchaaed  300  j'ards  of  calico  and  prints,  the  whole  of  which 
were  sent  to  the  mission  ship  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Western  Polynesia.  Many  of  the  articles  had  a  suitable 
inscription  on  them.  On  one  was  written,  "This  hat  is  for 
the  man  who  murdered  John  Williams." 

The  work  so  well  begun  has  been  vigorously  sustained  up  to 
the  present  day. 

Raxotonoa. 

Bespecttng  Barotonga,  it  is  an  interesting  fkct,  that  thcee 
natives  who  were  carried  away  by  the  English  captain  in  1830^ 
and  landed  at  Aitutoki,  were  among  the  first  to  embrace  the 
Qospel ;  and  ao,  when  Mr.  John  Williams  left  that  islaiid 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  Barotonga,  they  readily  joined 
him,  and  expressed  their  dewre  to  endeavour  to  convert  their  own 
people  to  Christianity. 

The  first  attempt  to  discover  the  ialand  was  unanccetsfal ; 
but^  afler  calling  at  Mangaia,  Atiu,  and  Mitiaro,  at  each  of 
which  native  teachers  were  landed,  the  search  was  contanued 
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Baaten  back  by  contmry  winds,  and  runnisg  short  of  provision, 
the  captain  was  compelled  to  advise  tackicg  about,  and  relinquish 
the  search.  But  Mr.  Williams  b^ged  for  a  little  more  time. 
"Give  me  till  eight  o'clock,"  said  he,  one  monuDg,  when  the 
c^itain  was  urging  him  to  give  up.  The  ship  was  kept  on  the 
same  track.  Eagerly  did  the  "look-out"  scan  the  horiain ; 
seven  o'clock  came,  but  no  laud ;  half-past  saven  had  come  ; 
and  four  times  had  a  native  been  to  the  top  of  the  mast  to 
look  out,  but  in  vain.  By  this  time  the  sun  had  risen,  and  the 
mista  which  had  bung  over  the  heights  of  Karotonga  melted 
away ;  and  before  the  clock  had  Htruck  eight,  the  man 
from  the  masfs  head  esclaimed,  "  Here,  here  I  It's  found  ! 
ilTs  found  I "  The  feeling  of  Mr.  Williams,  as  this  announce- 
ment was  made,  can  be  better  imagined  thau  described. 

When  the  ship  approached  the  land  the  natives  were  in  a 
great  state  of  excitement,  and  this  was  increased  when  they 
saw  a  native  canoe,  laden  with  some  of  their  own  people,  coming 
from  the  ship.  Great  as  the  excitement  was,  it  rose  to  a  higher 
pitch  still  when  they  were  informed  that  Tapaeru  and  her  party, 
who  had  been  stolen  away  by  the  English  captain  in  1620,  ha^ 
returned  to  t«ach  them  about  Jehovah  and  His  Son  Jesus 
Christ.  A  oonsultation  was  immediately  held  with  a  large 
number  of  natives.  At  this  meeting  the  native  teachers  stated 
the  object  of  the  voyage,  informed  the  people  of  the  renuncia- 
tion of  idolatry  at  tiie  various  islands  which  bad  been  visited, 
and  that  it  was  their  wish  to  remnin  and  imttruot  them  about 
the  true  God.  The  people  appeared  pleased,  and  the  king 
determined  to  go  on  boi^  the  ship  to  conduct  them  all  on 
shore.  This  he  accordingly  did,  and  expressed  his  delight  at 
meeting  Tapaeru,  who  was  his  cou^n.  It  was  arranged  that 
the  teachers  with  their  wives,  as  well  as  the  natives  of  Karo- 
tonga, should  go  on  shore  at  once,  to  which  they  all  agreed, 
I>nrii)g  the  night,  however,  the  mission  party  was  exposed  to 
much  danger,  and  received  a  great  deal  of  injury  from  the  hands 
of  a  chief  who  made  up  his  mind  to  take  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
native  teachers  as  his  wife.  Had  it  not  been  for  Tapaeru  (who, 
foitltfnl  to  her  promise,  used  her  influence  to  protect  them)  thej 
would  all  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  passion  of  this  man.  By  the 
kind  providence  of  God  they  were  spared  through  the  nigh^  and 
in  the  morning  hastened  to  the  ship.  In  answer  to  the  anxious 
inquiries  of  the  missionaries,  they  related  what  had  passed  in 
the  nighty  and  gave  it  as  thtiir  opinion  that  the  Rarotongaus 
D  D  2 
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were  tfaa  moet  barbarous  people  they  bad  seen.  The  imprenmon 
of  all  on  board  was,  that  no  atruiger  could  remain  on  tbe 
island;  and  bo  it  was  decided  that  for  the  present,  at  l<»at,  it 
ahoiild  be  left  unoccupied.  At  this  juncture  Papebia,  a  young 
Tahitian  christian,  who  had  laboured  suoceesfiiUy  in  Aitutald, 
came  forward  and  voluntaered  to  laud  and  attempt  the  gteal 
work.  His  words  are  worthy  of  record : — "  Whether  the 
savagea  spare  me  or  kill  me,  I  will  land  among  them.  Jehovah 
is  my  shepherd.  I  am  in  His  hand."  "And  so  leaving  all 
behind  hm,  simply  clothing  himself  in  a  shirt  and  a  few  yards 
of  oalico  OS  a  viapper,  and  tying  in  a  handkerchief  a  book  con- 
taining portions  of  the  Scripture  printed  in  the  Tahitian  lan- 
guage, he  was  prepared  for  his  work.  On  the  reef  there  stood 
a  number  of  tall  athletic  warriors  ;  they  looked  in  proad  anger 
and  disdain  on  the  serrant  of  Jesus  as  he  came  near  the  shore, 
and  with  their  spears  poised,  had  a  will  to  hull  them  at  him, 
but  they  were  reatasiued,  and  Fapehia  landed  altme  in  the 
midst  of  the  heathen  population  of  Barotonga,  the  first  diristisn 
teacher  to  instruct  diem  in  the  knowledge  of  the  tme  God"— 
Qtm»fn»n,  the  Coral  Islandg,  Vol.  II. 

Those  natives   of  Rarotonga  who  had  been  brtnght  fiom      ' 
Aitutoki  promised  to  be  faithful  to  their  views,  and  to  protect      i 
Papehia.     Under  the  influence  of  Tapaeru  the  chief  received 
Fapehia  &vourably,  though  he  ridiculed  the  idea  of  his  over- 
throwing the  gods  of  Barotonga  ' 

The  l^e  and  oonduct  of  Papehia  soon  eztuted  the  curiontf  of      , 
the  people^  and  large  numbMB  came  from  all  quarters  to  sm 
htm,  and  hear  him  recount  the  wimderful  things  which  had 
happened  to  the  gonls  of  Tahiti  and  others  of  the  Society  lalea      i 
Day  by  day  he  expounded  to  tjie  crowds  such  tmdts  as  he  bad      , 
becoi  taught,  and  iaithfuUy 'exhorted  them  to  oast  away  thaii 

The&ithandzealof  Papehia  were  at  last  rewarded;  one  of  ths  | 
priests  who  had  often  opposed  what  he  had  said,  publicly  gave  up 
his  idols,  and  placed  his  son  under  christian  instruction.  Soon 
after  this  Tinomana,  a  power^  chie^  followed  the  example  of 
the  priest^  and  ordered  his  attendants  to  set  fire  to  his  temple. 
When  remonatrHt«d  with,  he  said,  "My  heart  has  taken  hold  of 
the  words  of  Jehovah."  The  toreh  was  applied,  aiul  his  idola 
were  consumed. 

The  good  work  thns  b^;nn  went  on  prospering  until  in  eveiy 
dislmct  were  to  be  found  those  who  had  nominally  leaonnoea 
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beatlieDism,  and  placed  themselves  under  cKnatian  instfuctiDii. 
More  than  fifteen  months  elapsed  before  any  European  nuBsion- 
ary  Titdted  the  island.  When,  hovever,  tvo  agents  of  the 
London  Misaiomuy  Society — Messrs.  Tyennan  and  Bennett — 
Imided,  they  were  welcomed  by  the  people,  and  had  the  privilege 
of  addressiag  more  than  one  thousand  natJTes  who  assembled 
in  a  new  chapel  which  had  just  been  erected. 

In  the  year  1837  Mr.  John  Williams  luided  on  the  shores  of 
Rarotonga,  and  was  snrpriBed  to  find  how  much  had  been 
BccompliBhed  through  the  efforts  of  Papehia  and  his  ftienda 
A  few  yeai-B  only  had  passed  since  he  sailed  from  the  island 
with  more  fears  than  hopes,  now  he  beheld  a  people  preparing 
fi>r  the  Lord  ;  then  the  spear  and  the  battle-axe  were  uplifted 
against  the  servant  of  the  cross,  now  the  hand  of  friendship  was 
extended  to  greet  the  welcome  visitor.  True,  the  people  wer« 
not  yet  christianized;  at  present  the  plou^  only  had  been  used, 
still  the  AirrowH  had  been  well  cut,  and  some  seeds  of  divine 
troth  had  been  scattered.  A  long  dark  night  had  yet  to  be 
endured — a  time  of  suffering,  of  disappointment,  and  deatL 
But  the  day  did  dawn,  and  "the  Sun  of  Righteousnesa  did 
arise  with  healing  on  his  wings,"  and  by  the  year  1833  a 
chriatiam,  church  was  formed.  A  little  flock  it  ia  true,  but  still 
the  fixstfruitB  of  a  goodly  harvest,  whidi  in  due  time  should  be 
gathered. 

In  the  year  1838,  the  mission  ship  Camden  sailed  from  the 
Thames  to  visit  Uie  different  stations  in  t&e  South  Seas.  It 
conveyed  to  Barotonga  a  staff  of  missionarieB,  among  whom- 
was  Mr.  J.  Wiiliams,  who  had  paid  a  visit  to  England  in  order 
to  excite  the  sympathy  of  British  christians  on  behalf  of  Poly- 
nesia, and  500  copies  of  the  New  Testament  printed  in  the 
Barotongan  langoago.  The  ship  arrived  atfely  in  February, 
1839. 

Mr.  Gill,  when  speakii^  of  this  viat,  describes  the  eagerness 
witih  which  i^e  people  sought  the  books,  and  then  says ; — 
"  One  day,  white  in  the  midst  of  this  excited  multitude,  a  fine, 
tall,  half-naked  native  was  observed  running  up  the  pathway 
leading  to  the  house,  and  his  entrance  commanded  immediate 
silence.  Seating  himself  cross-le^ed  on  the  floor,  and  for  a 
minnte  or  two  vigorously  using  his  fan  to  cool  himself,  address- 
ing Mr.  William^  he  said,  *  Blessing  on  you.  I  am  the 
messenger  of  the  ohief  Timmana.'  'Blessing  on  you,  my 
friend,'  replied  Mr.   Willtaais.      'What  is  your  message  t' 
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'  Timmana  has  heard  of  yoor  arrival,  and  is  greatly  glad,  and 
lie  liaa  sent  to  inquire  if  you  have  fiiliilled  your  promiM.' 
'My  proTDiae,'  replied  Mr.  Williams,  'what  did  I  promise  1' 
'Tou  promised,'  rejoined  the  messenger,  'that  when  you 
return^  from  Beritani  yon  would  bring  a  misdooary  for  our 
part  of  tho  island.  I  am  in  haste.  Tell  me.  It  is  the  chiefa 
message.'  Pointing  to  one  of  the  young  missionaries  with  a 
nod,  and  with  one  word  to  the  native,  Mr.  Williams  tdg&ified 
that  his  promise  was  fulfilled.  The  sign  was  no  sooner  given, 
and  the  word  uttered,  than  the  meBsengej-  leaped  from  his  eeal^ 
and  hastily  exclsimed,"  '  It  is  enough.'  He  bounded  down  the 
road  with  the  swiftness  of  a  huut^  deer,  and  stayed  not  hia 
speed  until  he  reached  his  distant  village.  Never  was  there  it 
more  literal  fulfilment  of  the  joyous  exclamation,  'Behold! 
how  beautiAil  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him'  that 
brinneth  good  tidings,  that  publisheth  peaca'"  (ToL  ii, 
pp.  63,  643 

That  a  real  work  was  being  accomplished  is  evident  from  the 
lives  and  deaths  of  many  ot  the  natives.  Thus  one  of  the 
missionaries  writes  : — "I  have  spent  an  hour  with  my  valued 
fiiend  Tupi,  a  deacon,  whose  eyes  are  fast  closing.  '  It  is  straoge 
to  observe  your  seat  in  the  house  of  Ood  vacant,'  I  said.  '  Ah,' 
he  replied,  '  it  is  the  will  of  God.  As  I  hear  the  people  ang. 
Oil,  how  I  wish  to  be  there.  But  Ood  is  with  me  here,  He 
will  not  forsake  me.'  I  then  spoke  of  several  texts  from  which 
I  had  recently  preached,  and  found  that  he  had  been  told  them 
hy  his  family.  And  referring  to  the  promises  of  God,  he  said, 
'  Not  one  good  thing  has  iailed  m&'  I  mentioned  to  him  the 
loss  I  should  sustain  by  his  departure.  '  Yes,'  he  said,  '  we  have 
been  permitted  to  work  together  for  God ;  His  love  has  been 
great  to  us ;  but  grieve  not,  detain  me  not,  I  have  no  fear; 
Christ  is  my  refuge,  salvation  is  of  grace  through  the  blood  of 
Christ.'  Calling  again  on  the  day  of  his  death,  I  inquired, 
'  How  is  it  witii  the  soul  now  J '  '  All  well.'  '  Do  yoa  find 
the  Saviour  near)'  'Yea,  He  ia  near.'  'Is  the  patiway 
clear  1 '  '  All  clear,'  he  replied,  '  no  obstructions  whatever.' 
'What  shall  I  say  to  the  Church  for  youf  I  inquired.  'Tell 
the  Church,'  he  replied,  '  to  be  strong,  to  be  diligent^  to  bold 
fast  to  the  end.*  Life  was  fast  ebbing  out,  and  he  said,  '  I  shall 
soon  drink  of  the  watei-  of  life.  Christ  is  mine.  Be  not  cast 
down.'  These  were  his  last  words,  and  his  spirit  took  flight  to 
Klory.    Among  the  living  also  were  found  those  who  exhorted 
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the  people  to  persevere  in  the  Chriatian  race.  Thus  at  one  cf 
the  anaual  Bervicea  held  in  the  itdand,  an  aged  native  thus 
exhorted  the  young  persons  who  were  present : — '  Exalt  your 
voice  high  in  ptHisos  to  Gfod.  He  haa  saved  you  from  the  pit 
of  heathenism.  We  your  fathers  know  the  character  of  that 
pit.  Some  of  US  were  bom  there.  The  place  on  which  we 
BOW  meet  was  once  a  frightful  place — a  place  of  murder ; 
epears  were  our  companions,  and  the  aling  and  stone  were  our 
cherished  property.  Alas  !  alas  !  we  ate  human  fleeh,  we  drunk 
human  blood,  but  now  we  are  saved  out  of  that  death.  Let  us 
praise  Ood.  His  love  is  great,  and  let  us  do  what  we  can  to 
send  the  Word  of  Ood  to  those  who  ore  as  we  once  were.  The 
Church  of  Christ  b  doing  much,  they  call  on  us  to  help ;  we 
have  no  property,  but  we  have  land,  and  we  know  how  to 
plant.  Let  us  continue  to  plant  arrowroot  for  that  purpose, 
and  what  we  do  with  our  hand  let  ua  see  that  our  hearts  be 
there  also.'  This  appeal  was  not  made  in  vain.  In  the  same 
year  the  natives  sent  over  3,000  lb.  of  arrowroot  as  their  sub- 
scription to  the  London  Missionary  Society." 

Much  sympathy  was  also  shown  to  the  missionaries  whenever 
t\eiy  suffered  by  reason  of  the  dreadful  hurricanes  to  which  these 
islands  are  subjected.  Mr.  Gill,  when  referring  to  one  of  these 
tremendous  storms,  says  :— -"  Oh,  that  morning  '.  every  village 
a  ruin  ;  almost  every  dwelhng-houae  destroyed ;  every  planta- 
tion devastated ;  furniture  spoiled ;  wearing  apparel  injui'ed  ; 
valuable  books  a  mass  of  rubbish ;  and  our  Btare  barrels,  in 
which  had  been  our  future  auppUea,  were  for  the  most  part 
empty,  and  swimming  in  the  Sood.  But  all  this  was  borne 
wiUi  comparative  patience  and  quietude,  until  the  natives 
ventured  to  tell  us  that  our  beautiful  new  chapel  so  recently 
finished  was  an  utter  ruin.  This  was  the  climax  of  our  desola< 
tion  ;  it  overwhelmed  our  souls,  and  for  a  moment  we  yielded 
to  despair.  Looking  towards  the  settlement  I  saw  a  l&ng  pro- 
cession of  300  men  and  women  coming  to  offer  their  condolence 
and  sympathy :  they  were  literally  clothed  in  sackcloth  and 
rags.  As  they  came  near  their  loud  cry  of  lamentation  and 
woe  was  heard  ;  but  not  exactly  understanding  it  I  inquired  of 
the  nutives  who  were  with  me,  who  said  that  it  was  an  ancient 
metiiod  of  expressing  their  grie^  and  that  they  were  coming  to 
compassionate  ma  Arriving  on  the  ruins  of  our  house,  the 
whole  party  wailed  and  wept  bitterly  ;  after  which  an  old  man, 
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tbe  appointed  speaker,  addicnmg  me,  said,  'Alas,  our  mia- 
eioniuy  1  Oh,  our  mimioiiaT;  !  What  Till  jon  do  in  tliis 
death  I  Our  hearts  aie  full  of  grief  for  you.  We  are  at  home. 
We  can  eat  roots  at  treeo.  We  have  knowu  these  things  before, 
but  That  will  you  do  1 '  Then  referring  to  the  chapel,  he 
continued,  '  O  ^ona,  Ziona  I  our  holy  and  beautiful  houae,  our 
rest  and  our  joy  !  What  shall  we  do  for  thee  1  Who  ahall 
comfort  us  for  thee  t  When  shall  we  be  able  to  build  thee 
again  t  But  it  ia  written,  Jehovah  is  our  refiige.  Let  us  be 
strong  in  Him.'  Qod  was  indeed  their  refiige;  and  being  strMig 
in  Him  both  miadonariee  and  natives  boldly  faced  the  difficnhjea, 
Mkd  overcame  them.  The  ntisaioa  premisee  were  rebuilt,  aod 
the  work  carried  on  with  renewed  vigour," 

Among  the  anxiliaries  to  the  mission  work  which  rendered  a 
good  service  to  Hm  cause  was '  the  priuting-iffefls,  which  I^  the 
dose  of  1851  had  produced  u|)w&rd8  of  one  milUon  arid  a-kal/ 
(tf  pages  ;  and  these  had  bee^  made  up  into  20,SS6  tracts  and 
5,643  books,  bound  in  leathOT, — all  the  work  of  the  native^ 
under  the  direction  of  the  missionaries. 

In  1862  a  United  Communion  Service  was  held  in  the 
district  of  ITyalangUiia  to  commemorate  the  thirtiiUh  anniversary 
of  the  landing  of  the  first  christian  teachers  upon  the  isUnd. 
Before  nine  o'clock  a.m.  on  the  momii^  of  the  meeting  more 
than  one-half  of  the  population  of  the  island  had  aaaembied 
About  1,000  peraons  got  inside  the  church,  of  which  number 
upwards  of  700  were  communicants.  That  was  indeed  ■ 
remarkaUe  gathering.  There  stood  P^iehia,  the  Ttdiitdsii 
native  who  had  been  the  first  to  unfurl  the  Gospel  banner. 
There  stood  Tapaem,  the  Barotongan  woman  who  landed  «itli 
him,  and  who  threw  h^  influence  over  the  eariy  converts  to 
Christianity.  There  stood  Tinomana,  the  once  cannibal  now 
christian  chief ;  and  there  stood  Dative  preachers  and  descMu 
from  almost  every  island  in  the  group  By  their  side  stood 
the  little  band  of  English  misaonaries  who  had  laboured  in 
the  tUght  of  toil,  but  who  now  were  working  in  Uie  daif  of  jog. 
Around  them  was  gathered  a  mighty  host  of  men  and  women, 
in  whose  hearts  dwdt  the  love  of  God.  What  a  change  hsd 
thirty  years  wrought !  Then  they  walked  in  darkness,  now 
they  rejcHCed  in  light ;  then  they  were  bondmen,  now  U)^ 
were  free ;  then  they  practised  cruelty,  and  were  steeped  in 
crim^  now  they  manifested  tJie  love  of  Jesus,  and  practised 
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-virtue.  Let  the  enemies  of  missioiis  in  geneml,  and  the  friends 
of  the  Anthropologictd  Sodetj  in  particuJor,  look  at  this,  and 
blush,  ftnd  be  dumb. 

The  work  has  been  well  sustained  to  the  present  time ;  new 
chapela  have  been  erected,  and  a  Training  Inirtitution  for 
native  eTangeliste  has  been  established,  whiui,  at  the  close  of 
1864,  contained  fifteen  married  student^  &ve  honorary  students, 
and  three  young  men  Irom  Savage  Island. 

Mahqaia  is  another  island  of  the  Hervey  group.  It  is  situated 
about  1 20  milee  aonth-^ast  by  south  &om  Rarotonga.  The  popu- 
lation is  about  3,000. 

The  GoBpel  was  fiiflt  introduced  into  this  i^and  by  two 
Tahitian  natives,  who  were  left  there  by  Mr.  Tyerman,  as  he 
was  sailing  to  Sydney.  As  in  Harotooga,  so  in  Mangaia,  the 
Word  of  the  Iiord  prevailed.  No  European  missionary  visited 
the  island  for  many  yeara. 

Some  considerable  time  after  the  people  had  cast  away  their 
idols,  several  of  the  missionaries  stationed  at  Rarotonga  visited 
the  place,  in  order  to  leam  the  state  of  the  people.  They 
remained  about  three  months  in  the  island,  and,  upon  their 
leaving  the  native  church  committed  to  their  care  the  sum  of 
16L  2«.  id.,  as  a  contribution  to  the  Ltmdon  Missionary  Society; 
and  iSL  17s.  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Sociely,  in  pay- 
ment for  the  New  Testaments  which  they  had  received  &om 
that  Society.  The  following  year  they  sent  a  further  sum  of 
IIL  12a.  6d.  to  the  London  Miasionaiy  Society,  enclosed  in  the 
f<^owing  letter  to  the  Directors  : — 

"  FiUBNSB,  BK^^fflBV,  AND  SiBTEBS, — Blessings  on  you  from 
Qod  !  When  Wiliamoma  first  came  to  us  we  were  heathens. 
They  brought  us  the  Word  <rf  God,  and  we  ill-treated  them  and 
their  wives ;  we  scattered  their  property,  and  took  the  books 
which  tliey  brought  us,  and  used  IJiem  as  ornaments  in  our 
heathen  danoes.  This  we  did  in  our  blindness.  But  when  we 
knew  the  Word  <rf  God  we  wept  bitterly.  But  the  word 
spoken  by  Isaiah  ix.  2  is  now  fulfilled.  Through  yonr  com- 
passion and  prayer  we  have  obtained  the  knowledge  of  Jeaua 
our  Saviour.  Our  former  gods,  many  in  number,  were  of  wood 
imd  stone ;  each  fiunily  had  its  separate  god  ;  but  now  we  have 
one  God,  as  it  is  written  by  PaiU,  Eph.  iii.  13.  Look  at  that 
passage  1  Brethren,  there  is  another  little  word  to  yon ;  we 
are  much  in  want  of  slates,  paper,  pens,  ink,  and  pencils.  We 
have  learned  to  write  on  the  sand,  and  on  leavee ;  and  we  desire 
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you  to  send  us  a  supply  of  the  things  we  meution.  We  nov 
greatly  rejokce  in  the  testimooy  of  Paul,  2  Cor.  y.  18,  19.  By 
that  word  we  know  our  former  atat«  of  bhnduees,  and  are  now 
reconciled  to  Go<i :  because  of  our  great  Iots  our  war-clulw  are 
Itid  aside,  and  we  are  brethren. 

(Signed)  "  Numangatini,  who  collects. 

"  SOLOuoNA,  who  writen." 

In  July,  1845,  a  European  missiOQaiy — the  Rev.  O.  Gill — 
settled  on  the  island,  much  to  the  satis&ction  of  the  christisn 
community,  many  of  whom  hastened  to  the  beach  to  welcome 
the  party  as  soun  as  they  should  land.  About  two  weeks 
after  the  landing  a  meeting  was  held  to  give  public  welcome 
to  the  miiisionaiy.  At  that  meeting  one  of  the  natives  deli- 
vered the  following  address  : — 

"Brethren,  God  is  truly  a  hearer  and  answerer  of  prayer. 
We  have  praj'ed  t4)  see  what  we  now  see  to-day.  God  has 
heard  us,  and  here  is  our  missionary  in  our  midst  He  u 
going  to  live  with  us.  But,  brethren,  do  not  let  us  leave  off 
praying.  Let  us  ask  Gtxl  to  assuit  him  to  learn  our  language, 
that  is  the  first  thing,  and  then  to  aasiat  him  to  do  his  work ; 
and  then  let  us  seek  to  be  prepared  ourselvee  to  receive  instruc- 
tion. Pray  also  for  his  wife,  and  their  child  sow  so  young,  and 
ask  that  be  may  live  and  become  a  miasioiiary  to  our  children. 
We  aU  rejoice  that  our  teacher  boa  come.  Xow  this  is  wf 
thought : — Let  us  see  to  it  that  not  one  look  of  hia  head  be 
ruffled — I  do  not  mean  by  the  winds  of  heaven — but  that  hia 
heart  be  not  grieved  by  any  evil  ooiiduot  on  the  land  or  in  the 
church.  Let  us  go  to  his  house  frequently,  and  inquire  of  him 
about  things  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  Mid  about  the  Word  (f 
God.  Bemember  that  he  is  neither  an  angel  nor  a  spirit 
merely,  that  you  should  not  go  to  him.  He  is  come  to  live 
with  us  as  our  brother,  companion,  and  friend.  If  you  aee  hia 
face  and  hear  his  voice  on  the  Sabbath  only,  you  will  not 
I'eceive  much  good.  You  must  be  accustomed  to  him  daily,  aod 
he  to  yoiL  Let  us  praise  God  for  Hia  love  to  us  I  Msy  we 
remember  what  I  have  said.  And  may  the  Holy  Spirit  prospei' 
our  missionary  in  our  midst." — Gams/rom  Coral  Island,  p  176. 

At  this  time  the  population  was  3,567,  of  whom  500  wera 
in  christian  communion,  and  600  in  adult  classes,  receiving  in- 
struction. Siuce  then  the  work  has  continued  to  prosper,  and 
at  present  there  are  seveial  hundred  ohui'ch  memb^ 
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Id  the  other  ialanda  of  the  gmup — Manke,  Mitiaii},  Atia 
— a  eimilar  work  to  that  recorded  of  Aitutaki,  BarotoDga, 
and  Mangaia  has  been  accomplished.  In  each,  the  Dational 
idols  have  been  abandoned,  and  Christianity  eatablished  as 
the  religion  of  the  people.  In  each,  civilization  hag  fol- 
lowed in  the  train  of  evangelization,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
the  socihI  condition  of  the  inhabitants  has  much  improved.  In 
tlie  place  of  a  nation  of  ignorant  savages,  we  have  a  community 
of  enlightened  christians ;  and  those  who  once  found  their  chief 
delight  in  war  and  blood  now  strive  to  exemplify  the  Gospel  in 
their  own  lives,  and  exert  themselves  to  send  its  blessings  to 
uthera.  Nor  should  it  ever  be  foi^tten  that  the  principal  in- 
struments in  working  these  changes  have  been  the  native 
teachers  themselves.  In  view  of  all  this,  may  we  not  well  say, 
"  What  hath  God  wrought  1 " 

At  the  close  of  1864  there  were  in  the  group  nine  churches 
under  the  care  of  the  missionaries  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society;  the  number  of  communicants  was  2,280  ;  the  number 
of  schools  twelve ;  and  the  number  of  scholars  2,100. 

The  SocicrY  Islands. 

The  group  of  islands  now  known  as  the  Society  Jdamde,  some 
of  which  were  discovered  by  the  Dutch  navigator  Jacob  Rogge- 
wein,  in  1722,  lie  between  the  parallels  16°  and  18"  south 
latitude,  and  148°  to  152°  west  longitude.  Properly  speaking, 
they  consist  of  two  distinct  groups  ;  the  Georgian,  first  visited 
by  Captain  Wallis,  in  1767,  and  so  named  by  him  in  honour  of 
the  reigning  king,  George  III. ;  and  the  Society,  first  visited  by 
Captain  Cook,  in  1769,  and  so  named  by  him  in  honour  of  the 
Koyal  Society.  The  former  of  these  groups  is  sometimes  called 
the  Leeward,  and  the  latter  the  Windward  Islands. 

The  Georoiui  Islands  are  Maitea,  Otaheite  (or  Tahiti^ 
Eimeo,  Uaiaoite,  and  Teluaroa. 

The  Socikts  Ibi.Ands  are  Huahine,  Baitatia,  Tahoa,  Bola- 
bola,  Mauaraa,  Tubal,  Lord  Howe's  Island,  and  Soilly  Island. 
The  population  is  estimated  at  10,000. 

Tlie  glowing  accounts  which  were  received  from  the  navi- 
gators  who  visited  these  islands  were  doubtless  instrumental  in 
ftJhng  out  that  missionary  spirit  which  has  since  been  the 
glory  of  England. 

The  London  Missionoiy  Society  was  founded  in  the  year 
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1790,  and  bood  directed  its  attention  to  the  South  Sea  Islands; 
and,  in  consequence  of  an  address  delivered  by  Dr.  Uaweis  on 
the  subject,  the  Gonunittee  resolved  to  commenoe  its  operatioiu 
in  that  put  of  the  world. 

A  Teesel  was  purchased — ^the  Duff;  and  Captain  James 
Wilson,  who^  ^ter  he  had  been  engaged  in  rendering  valuable 
services  to  the  British  armj  in  India,  was  captured  by  tbe 
French,  and  imprisoned  at  Gnddalora  Escaping  from  t^  he 
afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  Hyder  Ali,  who  sent  him, 
bound  with  chains,  to  ibe  Black  Hole,  and  kept  him  confined 
in  iJiat  terrible  }^ace  for  twen^-two  months.  Surviving  all 
this,  he  was  at  last  liberated,  and  afterwards  he  became  a 
prosperous  man,  and  retired  in  middle  life  from  active  piiisiiit& 
In  the  quiet  which  he  now  enjoyed,  he  appears  to  have 
reflected  on  the  state  of  his  soul,  wan  converted  to  the  Sdtli  of 
the  Gospel,  and  became  known  for  his  ardent  piety.  Wlien  he 
beard  of  the  proposed  invasion  of  the  heathen  lauds,  bis  spirit 
was  kindled  in  him,  and  he  determined  to  leave  the  rest  and 
quiet  which  he  now  enjoyed,  and  to  place  hia  services  at  the 
disposal  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  as  captain  of  the 
ship  Du^  with  a  clear  understanding  that  whatever  services  he 
might  render  were  to  be  a  free  gift  to  their  glorious  cause. 

By  August^  1796,  all  was  ready  for  the  voyage,  and  twenty- 
nine  missionariea  embarked — noble  pioneers  of  the  illustrions 
army  of  christian  eoldiers. 

After  many  vidssitudee  the  party  arrived  in  the  Sout^t  Seas, 
and  made  arrangements  as  to  the  particular  places  they  ahoold 
commenoe  their  labours.  The  majority  chose  Tahiti ;  some 
preferred  the  Friendly  Islands,  and  two  the  Marquesas. 

On  the  7th  (^  March,  1797,  eighteen  missionaries,  with  Ae 
wives  of  five  of  them,  and  two  children,  landed  on  the  island  of 
TahitL  They  were  received  kindly  by  the  natives,  and  both  the 
king  and  the  people  vied  with  each  other  in  payii^  every  atten- 
tion to  the  strangers. 

After  a  few  days,  Captain  Wilson  informed  the  king  of  the 
object  of  the  voyage,  and  assured  him  that  all  the  party  wanted 
was  a  grant  of  a  piece  of  land  stocked  with  bread-ftiiit,  and 
large  enough  to  admit  of  some  houses  being  built  upon  it ;  and 
that  they  should  be  permitted  to  live  unmolested ;  and  that^  if 
these  were  not  granted,  the  whole  party  were  ready  to  leave  iei 
go  elsewhere.  A  conference  was  held,  and  the  king,  seated  i>a 
the  shoulders  of  a  brawny  natiP€^  made  a  formal  cession  d  » 
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large  house  for  the  use  of  the  missionaries  and  some  l&nd 
which  they  might  cultivate  as  their  own. 

Captain  Wilson  now  sailed  to  the  friendly  Islands,  left  some 
missiooariee  on  one  of  them ;  then  paased  on  to  the  Marquesas ; 
nud,  after  a  three  months'  cruise,  returned  to  Tahiti. 

On  his  arrival  he  was  much  pleased  to  £nd  the  miaaionaries 
still  on  friendly  terms  with  the  natives,  Aill  of  hope  in  the 
uucceoH  of  thiiir  undertaking,  and  all  but  one  unchanged  in  their 
determiiuition.     On  the  4th  of  August  the  Duff  sailed  for 


Aa  both  hooks  and  letters  were  unknown,  the  language  had 
to  be  acquired  orally.  This  was  a  long  and  difficult  task,  but 
the  missiouariea  were  aided  in  their  work,  partly  by  the 
talkativeness  of  the  natives,  partly  by  a  Swede  who  had  been 
some  time  on  the  island,  and  partly  by  means  of  a  small 
vocabulary  which  had  been  compiled  by  one  of  the  mutineers  of 
the  Bounty,  during  a  residence  of  some  months  at  TahitL  This 
man  was  taken  to  England,  and  executed ;  but,  before  he  died, 
he  gave  his  little  book  to  the  clei^yman  who  visited  him  in 
prison,  and  by  him  it  was  transferred  to  the  misidonaries. 

One  of  the  favourite  gods  of  the  land  was  Ora,  the  god  of  war ', 
and,  to  propitiate  him,  lives  were  sacrificed  in  Uie  battle-fields,  in 
the  temples,  and  in  the  homes.  In&nticide  was  practised  to 
an  alarming  extent ;  indeed,  this  dreadful  deed  was  considered 
more  a  virtue  than  a  crime.  A  Society  exiisted  called  the 
Arreocie,  whose  members  were  bound  to  seek  the  dEstruction  of 
every  new-bom  infant  among  them.  Mothers,  instead  of 
pleading  for  their  children,  willingly  gave  them  up  to  the 
murderers,  and  few  parents  could  be  found  who  had  not  sacri- 
ficed one  or  more  of  their  children.  There  is  little  doubt  but 
that  the  numbers  thus  destroyed  were  double  the  number  that 

The  missionaries  remonstrated  with  the  chiefs  and  the 
mothers,  and  promised  that,  if  they  would  spare  the  children, 
a  house  should  be  built  to  receive  them,  and  that  they 'should 
be  cared  for  as  their  own.  The  chie&  listened,  approved  of  the 
plan,  and  even  promised  that  the  practice  should  cease.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  custom  was  continued,  and  the  counsel 
of  the  missionaries  unheeded.  Efforts  were  now  made  to 
instruct  tlie  people  in  the  truths  of  the  Ooepel,  but  the  task 
seemed  a  hopeless  one  ;  and  though  the  people  tolerated  the 
presence  of  the  new  teachers,  and  even  showed  them  Idudneea, 
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they  still  dtmg  to  their  <Ad  superstdtionB,  and  practjsed  their 
abominable  vices. 

Things  continued  to  go  on  in  this  yray  for  about  &  year,  when 
a  circumstance  occurred  which  led  to  much  trouble,  and  well- 
nigh  crushed  the  whole  mission.  In  Maroh,  1798,  a  skip 
arrived  at  Matavai  to  repair  damages  which  it  had  suatained  in 
a  tempest,  and  five  of  the  crew  (Sandwich  Islanders)  absconded 
from  the  Teseel.  As  the  captain  .had  but  few  men  left,  he 
sought  the  aid  of  the  misfdonaries  in  recovering  them.  B;  their 
instrumentality,  one  vraa  apprehended  and  sent  back  to  the 
ship  ;  the  others  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
king.  The  vessel  now  sailed  on  her  voyage  ;  but,  meeting  vith 
fuilher  damage,  returned  in  about  a  fortnight  for  fresh  rejnura 
and  supplies.  As  soon  as  the  vessel  made  the  harbour,  two 
more  <^  the  crew  deserted,  and  placed  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  the  king. 

The  captain  now  sent  a  meaaage  to  the  missiouariee,  informieg 
them  that  he  intended  to  recover  the  men  at  any  and  eveiy 
cost  The  missionaries  now  sent  four  of  their  number  to  the 
king,  to  endeavour  to  persuade  him  to  send  the  men  back  to  the 
idkip.  While  some  of  the  chie&  went  in  search  of  the  kin^ 
the  natives  seized  the  missionaries,  and  inflicted  on  them  con- 
siderable injury.  They  were  afterwards  led  to  the  king,  who 
assured  them  of  his  goodwill,  and,  promising  them  his  [»otec- 
tion,  sent  them  back  to  their  home. 

When  the  miaaionariee  returned,  they  found  the  rest  of  thdr 
number  in  a  state  of  great  alarm ;  and  some  of  them,  con- 
sidering that  what  had  occurred  was  a  sample  of  what  they 
might  expect,  should  they  at  any  time  ofiend  the  chiela,  deter- 
mined to  leave  the  island.  The  captain  of  the  vessel  offereil 
them  a  pasaa^  to  New  South  Wales.  This  they  accepted,  and 
eleven  prepared  to  embark.  They  sailed  from  the  island  on  the 
29th  of  March,  1798.  Six  brave  men  stayed  behind,  deter- 
mined to  face  all  dangers,  and,  if  needs  be,  safier  in  their 
Master's  cause.  These  six  men — may  we  not  call  them  heroes 
— were,  H.  Bicknell,  J.  Harris,  T.  Lewis,  J.  Ayre,  J.  JeSerson, 
and  H.  Nott 

The  king  and  many  of  the  ohiefe  expi-essed  their  sorrow  when 
they  heard  that  some  of  the  missionaries  had  left  the  island,  and 
sent  a  peace-offering  to  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  also  returaed 
some  articles  which  had  been  taken  away  Irom  the  noa^iM 
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ThinHng  that  it  might  prevent  fiirther  aonoTance,  the 
missioiiariee  gave  up  their  property'  to  the  kiDg'e  sons,  aad 
offered  to  place  in  his  hands  their  private  effects.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  prevent  the  natives  robbing  them,  and  they  were 
constantly  troubled  by  their  depredations. 

To  add  to  their  difficulties,  var  broke  out  between  Fomare 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Pare,  and  the  king  now  sought  the  aid 
of  the  missionaries  to  help  him  to  overcome  his  foes.  This,  of 
course,  was  refused. 

All  was  now  gloomy  indeed,  and  the  darkness  was  increased 
by  the  arrival  of  tiie  ship  Albion  from  London,  by  way  of  New 
Bonth  Wales,  which  brought  the  news  of  the  capture  of  the 
ship  Duff  by  the  French,  while  on  her  second  voyage  to  the 
South  Seas  with  supplies  and  men  for  Tahiti  The  same  ship 
brought  the  sad  news  of  the  murder  of  some  of  the  missionaries 
in  the  Friendly  Islands,  and  the  departure  of  the  rest.  All 
hope  of  succour  from  England  now  was  given  up,  and  the  little 
party  resumed  their  work  with  heavy  hearts. 

A",  in  nature,  the  darkest  hour  is  that  which  immediately 
precedes  the  dawn  of  day,  so  it  was  with  the  missionaries  in 
this  their  "  night  of  toil."  While  they  were  mourning  over  the 
failure  of  their  hopes,  the  directors  in  London  were  preparing 
to  send  them  help.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  capture  of  the 
ship  Duff  reached  London,  and  the  account  of  the  departure  of 
BO  many  missionaries  from  Tahiti,  the  committee  were  much 
distressed  ;  but,  remembering  that  they  owed  a  solemn  duty  to 
the  few  brave  men  who  chose  to  remain,  they  resolved  to  send 
tbem  help  ;  and,  in  May,  1800,  the  third  party  of  missionaries 
embarked  for  the  South  Seas.  The  vessel  in  which  they  sailed 
was  the  Boyal  Admiral ;  and,  as  it  had  to  call  at  New  Bouth 
Wales  and  New  Zealand,  the  voyage  was  a  long  one.  It  was 
not  until  May,  1801,  that  the  Royal  Admiral  arrived  at  Tahiti. 
It  waa  with  much  joy  and  lively  expectation  that  the  little 
company  of  labourers  saw  the  vessel  cast  anchor  in  Matavai 
Bay  ;  and  when  they  beheld  the  goodly  number  who  had  come 
to  help  them,  and  read  the  letters  which  were  sent  to  them  from 
the  Society  and  their  private  friends,  they  were  almost  over- 
powered  with  joy  and  gratitude. 

When  the  party  landed.  Captain  William  Wilson  (nephew  to 
the  commander  of  the  ship  Duff)  landed  also,  and  was  with  the 
misaioiiaries  introduced  to  the  king,    who  gave  them  all  the 
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fullest  asflurance  of  his  friendship,  and  of  liis  desire  to  have 
more  intercourse  with  the  English. 

The  arrival  of  so  Urge  a  nmnber  of  fresh  labourers  enabled 
the  missionaries  to  resuine  those  operations  which  h&d  been 
interrupted  by  the  departure  of  so  many  of  their  numbers. 
And  as  hj  this  time  those  who  had  been  on  the  island  from  the 
first  had  made  oonsiderable  progress  in  the  native  language,  (hey 
commenced  addressing  the  people  on  religious  matters  without 
an  interpreter;  and  on  Sunday,  August  10,  1801,  Mr.  Nott 
p:eached  to  about  fifty  natives  in  a  room.  All  behaved  with 
much  propriety,  and  listened  with  great  attention  to  this,  &e 
first  discourse  ever  delivered  by  a  christian  teacher  in  their  own 
l&nguftge;  Soon  ailer  this,  others  of  the  party  oommeuced 
preaching  to  the  people  in  the  surrounding  districts,  and  thue 
was  eBtablished  this  most  important  department  of  mianinnnry 
labour. 

The  next  step  taken  by  the  missionaries  was  the  education  of 
the  children,  but  this  was  rendered  difficult  by  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  wars,  and  the  wandering  h&bite  of  the  peopk^  so 
that  for  a  long  time  little  was  accomplished. 

One  of  the  most  tierce  and  bloody  wais  of  this  time  was  that 
which  the  king  made  against  the  inhabitante  of  the  district  in 
which  Ora,  the  favourite  god,  was  located.  Those  who  held 
possession  of  the  national  deity  refused  to  surrender  it  to  the 
messengers  c^  the  king,  whereiipon  he  ordered  it  to  be  seized. 
This  was  the  ^gnal  for  the  commencement  of  a  stni^le  which 
was  continued  for  three  months,  and  which  caused  the  desolation 
of  a  large  part  of  the  country,  and  the  sacrifice  of  many  lives, 
not  only  in  the  actual  contest,  but  in  the  oSmngB  made  to  On 
to  pi-ocure  his  fitvour. 

Notwithstanding  the  dangen  to  which  they  were  erpoeed, 
the  missioQaries  oonstantly  viiuted  tlte  encampmeote  oT  the 
insui^ents,  preached  to  more  tJian  four  thousand  of  the  people, 
visited  the  wounded  and  dying,  and  ^thfully  proclaimed  to  sll 
the  Ooapel  of  peac& 

In  1806,  a  vessel  arrived  at  Tahiti  with  stores  and  letteis 
from  Kngland.  As  nearly  five  years  had  elapsed  sinoe  the 
missionaries  had  heard  from  home,  this  arrival  gave  them  mixih 

K'  osure.     Among  the  letters  sent  from  the  directots  of  the 
ndon  Missionary  Society  was  one  for  the  king,  ooodohng     i 
with  him  on  the  death  of  his  father,  who  had  died  about  a  year 
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previonB,  and  urging  him  to  attend  to  the  instrnctioD  of  the 
missionaries,  and  to  give  up  the  practice  of  human  sacrifice. 
"When  the  letter  was  read  to  the  king,  he  was  much  pleased, 
and  Bald  he^ould  write  an  ansver,  he  having  been  toagbt  to 
-write  his  language  by  the  missionaries.  This  promise  he 
folfiUed  on  January  1,  1807. 

This  interesting  document  is  now  in  the  museum  of  the 
London  Alisuonary  Sodety.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
original : — 

"Matavai,  TaAiH,  Jan.  1,  1807. 

"Friends,  I  wisli  you  every  blessing,  friends  in  your  resi- 
dence in  your  county,  with  success  in  teaching  this  bad  land, 
foolish  land,  this  willed  land ;  this  land  which  is  ignorant  of 
good,  this  land  which  knoweth  not  the  true  God,  this  regardless 
land. 

"Friends,  I  wish  you  health  and  pr<«perity.  May  I  also 
live;  and  may  Jehov^  save  us  alL 

"  Friends,  with  respect  to  your  letter  you  wrote  to  me,  I 
have  this  to  say  to  you,  that  your  business  with  me,  and  your 
wishes,  I  fully  consent  to ;  and  shall  cooaequently  banish  Ora, 
and  send  him  to  Baitatda. 

"  Friends,   I   do,  therefor^   believe,    and  shall    obey  your 

"Friends,  I  hope  you  will  consent  to  my  request,  which 
is  this, — I  wish  you  to  send  a  great  number  of  men,  women,  and 
children  hera 

"  Friends,  send  also  property  and  clothe  us,  and  we  also  will 
adopt  English  customs. 

"  Friends,  send  us  plenty  of  muskets  and  powder,  for  wars 
are  frequent  in  our  country.  Should  I  be  killed,  you  will  have 
nothing  in  Tahiti  Do  not  come  here  when  I  am  dead.  Tahiti 
is  a  regardless  country;  and  should  I  die,  do  not  come  here. 
This  also  I  wish,  that  you  would  send  me  aU  the  curious  things 
which  you  have  in  England  Also  send  me  everything  neces- 
sary for  writing  ;  paper,  pens,  and  inTr,  in  abundfjice.  Let  no 
■writing  materials  be  wanting, 

"  Friends,  I  have  done,  and  have  nothing  at  all  more  to  ask 
you  for.  As  for  your  desire  to  instruct  Tahiti,  'tis  what  I 
fully  acquiesce  in.  'Tis  a  common  thing  for  people  not  to 
understand  at  first;  but  your  object  is  good,  and  I  folly 
consent  to  it,  and  shall  caiit  off  all  evil  customs. 
E  s 
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*'  Wli>t  I  taj  IB  tratb,  u)d  no  lie;  it  is  the  real  iratlL 
"  This  is  all  I  have  to  viite.     I  have  done. 
**  niende^  write  to  me,  that  I  maj  know  what  yoa  have  to 
mj. 
"  I  wish  700  life  and  ererj  blessing. 
«  May  I  also  liv^  and  may  Jehtyvah  nVe  as  all  1 

"  FoMARB,  King  <^  ToAM, 

"  To  my  Friendt,  the  Misaumaty  Soaety  m 
London." 


The  ling,  hovaver,  soon  forgot  his  promisea.  Hnnuui 
sacrificeB  were  offered  as  frequently  as  heretofore  ;  and  in&nti- 
oide  was  practised  without  restraint  Wars  were  also  frequent 
and  bloody,  and  the  depredations  of  the  natives  constant  hi 
there  seemed  little  hope  of  the  Btat«  of  the  coontiy  improying 
tiie  king  advised  the  missionarlea  to  leave  the  island.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  passage  in  a  veaiel 
then  in  the  harhonr,  mx  of  the  missionaries  left  the  scoie  of 
their  toils  and  anxieties,  and,  oommitting  themBelves  to  tha 
guidance  of  Uod  £>r  the  future  set  sail  for  the  Sodety  Isles  va, 
Sov.  10,  1808. 

Fonr  single  missionaries,  unwilling  to  leave  Tahiti,  etayed  at 
Matavia,  and  took  refuge  in  Pomare's  oamp.  Here  thef 
remained  until  Dec.  24,  when,  the  ting's  forces  being  defeated 
they  fled  to  Eimeo.  Shortly  after  this,  the  king  and  his  frioxli 
left  Tahiti,  and  took  tip  thefr  residence  in  Eimea 

All  now  was  desolate  and  disconraging.  More  than  twelve 
yean  had  been  spent  in  what  appeared  fruitless  labour ;  sad, 
Bs  there  appeared  no  hope  of  peace,  the  missionaries  deemed  it 
their  duty  to  retire  frvm  the  islands  altogether,  at  least  for  a 
time.  On  the  26th  of  October,  1809,  they  all  embarked  m 
board  the  Htbemia  for  New  South  Wales,  excepting  Mr.  Nott 
and  Mr.  Hayward,  who  remained — the  former  at  Eimeo^  ami 
the  latter  at  Huahina 

Thus,  to  aU  human  appearances,  the  miasiou  to  the  Society 
Islands  terminat«d.  For  thirteen  years  the  missionaria  tiad 
endeavoured  to  communicate  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  to  a 
barbarous  and  idolutrous  nation,  and  had  failed.  The  offer  lud 
been  made,  and  had  been  revised.  Now  the  opportonity 
seemed  to  pass  away.     Christians  in  England  had  b^un  to  loci 
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at  thb  mifBioii  as  a  forlorn  tope,  and  its  abatidonment  as  the 
voi<v  of  PFovideiic& 

When  the  mismonOiTiee  reached  New  ScfDth  WaleB,  they  were 
kindly  treated  by  the  goremor.  At  Port  Jackson,  they  fonnd 
letters  for  them  fix)m  tiie  Society,  and  were  shortly  afterwards 
joined  hy  a  party  who  had  been  sent  by  the  directors  to  help 
them  at  Tahiti.  Tidings  of  the  safety  of  Messrs.  yott  and 
Hayward  also  reached  them,  as  also  several  letters  from 
Fomsxe  the  king,  affectionately  wging  them  to  return. 

A.t  this  juncture,  Mr.  Marsden,  the  Goremment  chaplain  at 
Port  Jackson,  ■wroto  a  letter  to  the  miBsionaries,  in  which  he 
charged  each  man  by  himself  to  consider  well  before  he 
really  forsook  his  work.  He  dictated  no  oouTse  of  action,  hut 
bid  IJiem  weigh  the  whole  facte — deliberately  to  make  their  own 
decision,  remembering  their  Master's  words  about  him  who 
"pntteth  his  hwid  to  the  plough,  and  looketh  hack."  In 
consequence  of  this  letter,  the  missionaries  met  and  deliberated, 
and  five  of  their  number  resolved  to  return  to  the  scene  of  their 
former  labour.  The.  party  {consiHting  of  ten  persons — five 
missionaTieB,  and  the  wives  of  three  of  them,  and  two  females 
who  had  lately  arrived  from  Ehigland)  set  sail  for  Eimeo,  where 
they  arrived  in  the  autumn  of  1811.  They  found  tie  two 
missionaries  whom  they  had  left  well,  and  residing  with  the 
king,  who  appears  to  have  become  a  changed  character,  and  now 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  gaining  instruction.  He,  shortly 
after  this,  offered  himself  for  baptism,  made  a  pnbUc  profession 
of  his  &ith  in  Christ,  and  endeavoured  to  influence  his  friends 
to  cast  away  their  idols,  and  serve  the  living  God.  Many 
listened  to  t£ie  king,  and  his  influence  extended  to  other  islands. 
Men  h^jan  to  inqtdre  aft«r  the  new  religion,  and  mistmHt  their 
idols. 

The  missionariee  took  advantage  of  this  movement  amMig 
the  people  j  and  on  one  occasion,  when  a  number  had  met 
togeuier  to  receive  inatruotaon,  they  invited  all  those  present 
who  really  desired  to  give  up  their  idols  to  put  their  names 
down  in  a  book.  Out  of  the  forty  present  at  that  meeting 
thirty-one  came  forward,  and  did  sa  From  time  to  time  the 
number  increased ;  and  veiy  shortly  a  building  had  to  be 
erected  for  their  accommodation.  The  same  thing  took  place 
at  Tahiti,  at  Huahine,  and  at  Raitatia.  In  the  different  islands 
more  than  five  hundred  persona  renounced  their  idolatry, 
among  whom  were  several  of  the  principal  chie&.  Everv- 
ee2 
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irbere  there  appeared  signs  of  the  working  of  the  8i»rit 
Surely  the  rdght  bad  passed.  It  hod  been  long  and  dark^  bat 
now  the  mom  had  come. 

The  year  161S  opened  anspicioosly  on  the  mission.  The 
number  of  adherents  increased  Copies  of  the  abridgment  of 
the  New  Testament  in  the  Tahitian  hmgaage  arrived,  and  msny 
of  the  chiefs  publicly  renounced  their  idolatry.  Early  in  tba 
year  also,  an  event  occurred  which  clearly  showed  that  God 
was  working  in  the  hearts  of  the  peopla  One  evening,  as  Mr. 
Hott  waa  returning  fixim  the  encampment  of  the  chief  of 
Hualiine,  he  met  Fataii,  the  priest  of  Fapetoae,  the  district 
in  which  the  miadon  was  established.  In  the  course  of  con- 
versation, the  priest  declared  his  firm  belief  in  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  and  announced  his  intention  of  publicly  burning 
hia  idols  on  the  evening  of  the  following  day.  True  to  his 
promise,  at  the  appointed  hour  the  priest  came,  accompanied  by 
his  friends,  A  quantity  of  fuel  was  piled  up  near  ^e  temp^ 
in  which  he  used  to  officiate ;  the  idols  were  brought  out  of 
their  depository,  and  cast  on  the  ground.  At  a  given  a|nal 
the  fire  was  kindled,  and  Fatui,  taking  up  the  idols  one  by  me, 
pronounced  aloud  the  name  of  each,  and  cast  them  into  tbe 
burning  pile.  White  doing  so,  he  made  remarks  on  the  folly 
of  his  previous  acts  of  worship  ptud  to  these  senseless  blocks, 
and  of  the  utter  impotent^  of  sudi  gods  to  defend  themselves,  or 
help  others. 

Many  of  the  bystanders  were  appalled  by  this  act  of  the 
priest,  but  no  violence  was  committed.  As  no  viaitatjon  of 
vengeance  followed,  the  idolatois  were  discouraged,  and  many 
had  their  confidence  in  Christianity  strengthened.  Pataii  became 
a  pupil  of  the  missionaries,  and  subsequently  proved  a  &ithfbl 
disciple  and  zealous  missionary. 

The  example  thus  set  by  Pataii  was  followed  by  other  prieetfi, 
both  in  Eimeo  and  TabitL  In  both  places  temples  were 
demolished,  and  the  idols  consumed. 

The  rapid  spread  of  Christianity  roused  the  hata-ed  of  those 
who  still  clung  to  the  old  superstition ;  and  a  plan  was  devised 
for  the  destruction  of  eveiy  christian  in  one  night.  Hie 
principal  idolatrous  chiefs  combined  together  to  effect  this  gi«8t 
work.  It  was  agreed  that  at  the  hour  of  midnight  (July  '. 
^815),  the  housep)  of  the  christians  should  be  set  on  &m,  and 
every  individual  secured  should  be  put  to  death. 

The  christians  remained  in  ignorance  of  this  plot  nnldl  tbe 
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evening  of  the  day  fixed  for  its  execution,  when,  intelligence 
being  conveyed  to  tbem  of  tlie  intended  attack,  they  made  for 
the  sea-Bhore,  tanuched  their  canoes,  embarked  aa  speedily  aa 
possible,  and,  when  night  set  in,  pushed  out  to  sea  and 
made  Eimeo,  where  th^  all  arrived  safely  the  next  morning. 

The  chiefs  being  disappointed  of  their  expected  prey, 
commenced  qnarrelling  among  themselvee,  and  a  general  war 
ensned.  Many  of  thoee  who  were  defeated  fled  to  Eimeo,  and 
were  kindly  received  by  the  king. 

When  peace  was  restored,  an  invitation  was  sent  to  those 
who  had  fled  on  account  of  their  religion,  to  return  utd 
take  possession  of  their  lands.  This  invitation  was  accepted, 
and  a  large  number  left  Eimeo,  aecompanied  by  the  king. 

On  thdr  approsdi  to  Tahiti,  the  idolatrous  i»rty  at  fii^ 
opposed  their  landii^,  and  even  fired  upon  them.  By  order  of 
the  kin^  the  fire  was  not  returned.  A.  message  of  peace  was 
sent  to  them.  At  last  all  landed,  and  many  of  the  refugees 
returned  to  their  posseeaionB.  The  differenoes  which  existed 
between  the  chiefB  and  the  king  were  also  adjusted,  and  peace 
seemed  firmly  established. 

A  week,  however,  had  scarcely  passed  before  the  idolatrous 
chiefii  made  anather  attempt  to  destroy  the  christian  party. 

The  chief  priest  of  Ora  urged  his  party  to  attack  the 
ohristianB,  and  aesored  them  of  certain  victoiy.  The  Sabbath 
was  chosen  for  the  day .  of  attack,  and  the  time,  when  the 
christianB  would  be  at  worship.  But^  as  the  converts  rather 
expected  some  treachery,  they  had  come  prepared,  and  so  were 
ready  to  repel  the  foe.  TThe  attack  was  furious,  and  at  firet  the 
christians  were  thrown  into  some  disorder.  They  speedily 
rallied,  and  turned  upon  the  enemy  with  vigour.  In  the 
end,  the  idolatrous  chief  was  slain,  and  his  followers  put  to 

The  king  showed  great  VrmlnHiM  to  the  vanquished,  pro- 
hibiting hie  followers  Irom  pursuing  them,  or  destroying  their 
propertiy.  He  sent  a  party  to  the  district  where  the  chief  who 
was  slain  had  resided,  wiUi  strict  orders  not  to  hurt  any  one  by 
the  way,  and,  when  they  arrived  there,  simply  to  destroy  the 
temples  and  idols.  This  order  was  strictly  adhered  to.  The 
national  temple  was  demolished,  the  image  of  Ora  carried  away, 
and  the  altars  cast  down. 

Idolatry  was  now  completely  subverted,  both  at  Eimeo  and 
Tahiti.      The  Arreoy  Society  dissolved,  homan  sacriEces  and 
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in&aticide  wen  given  m  Tlie  king  sent  hia  &mily  idols  to  tha 
missionariei^  by  whom  th^  were  torvaidBd.  to  Englwtd.  Th^ 
were  reoeiTed  by  the  Society  with  muoh  gratitude,  and  were 
looked  upon  as  an  earnest  <^  the  promises  "And  the  idola  he 
shall  utterly  abolish." 

In  1817,  seven  additional  nusionatieB  arriTod  at  Eimeo^ 
among  whom  were  Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  John  Williams.  It  was 
now  resolved  to  re-eatabliah  the  niiaaion  in  Tahiti,  and  to  form 
new  stations  in  the  Leeward  Islands.  Matavai,  the  ori^nal 
«eat  of  the  mission,  was  first  occupied,  and  afterwards  I^oe, 
Fapara,  and  Attahur^ 

Mr.  Ellis  having  taken  out  a  printing-preHB,  It  was  set 
to  irork  aa  soon  as  possible,  and  some  elementary  woAb 
printed. 

Tbe  king  was  much  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  having  boob 
priut«d  in  Ms  own  oonntry,  and  b^^ed  to  be  allowed  to  piiiit 
and  cany  away  the  first  sheet 

Hr.  f^lis,  when  referring  to  this  interesting  &fA,  says  : — 
"  Having  been  tt^d  how  it  was  done,  he  Enlarged  bii 
companions  not  to  look  very  particularly  at  him,  and  not  to 
laugh  if  he  should  not  do  it  right  I  put  the  printer'a  iok-ball 
into  his  hand,  and  directed  him  to  strike  it  two-  or  three  tanm 
upon  the  fiice  of  the  letters.  This  he  did ;  and  then,  pladng  > 
sheet  of  clean  paper  upon  the  parchment,  I  covered  it  dowi^ 
and,  turning  it  under  the  press,  directed  the  king  to  ptdl  ths 
handle.  He  did  so  j  and,  when  the  paper  was  removed  iron 
beneath  the  press,  and  the  covering  lifted  ui),  the  chiefi  aod 
attendants  rushed  towards  it^  to  see  what  effect  the  tang's 
preesure  had  produced.  When  they  beheld  the  letters,  bluk 
and  laige,  and  well-defined,  there  was  one  simultaneoni 
expresuon  of  wonder  and  delight" 

In  the  same  year  (1817),  the  Qospel  of  Bt  Luke  was  printed 
and  sold  to  the  natives.  The  price  (diargsd  was  three  gsQciii 
of  oocoa-nut  oil  So  eager  were  the  pet^ile  to  possess  s 
copy,  that  the  first  edition  oi  tluee  thousand  cofnes  fiukd  to 
supply  the  demand,  and  many  wtsre  much  disf^^XMnted  at  not 
being  able  to  obtain  one. 

The  year  1818  was  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  this  buhuio 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Society  in  Tahiti  to  aid  the  canae  vt 
missions  to  the  heathens  in  other  lands.  The  chief  e^Maker  at 
the  MeetJuE  for  its  formation  was  the  kin^  who  reminded  the 
people  of  uteir  former  lives,  sud  the  many  sacriiiceB  they  had 
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made  for  their  blue  gods.  With  Hub  he  oontrasted  the  little  they 
were  doing  for  the  true  Qod,  in  vhose  Berrice  the;  now  found 
so  mnch  pleasure.  He  then  prapoaed  Uiat  each  man  present 
should  do  something  to  promote  the  extension  of  Christianity, 
not  only  in  their  own  Und,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
He  requested  those  who  ag^reed  with  his  proposition  to  signify 
the  same  by  holding  up  their  right  hand.  Thousands  assented, 
and  the  Stxdaty  was  formed  forthwith.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
contributionB  should  consist  of  the  various  prodacta  of  the 
island,  for  which  the  Society  in  London  should  render  an 
account  Similar  Societies  were  afterwards  formed  in  Kimeo, 
in  Hoahiue,  EUid  other  islands.  The  produce  of  the  cocoa-nut 
oil  sent  to  England  by  these  Association^^  in  the  year  1822, 
amounted  to  nearly  nvneUen  hundred  pounds. 

The  year  1819  was  even  more  famous  than  the  preoedinf^ 
In  the  early  part  of  this  year,  the  king  determined  to  erect  a 
spacious  building  for  the  worship  of  Gk>d.  By  tlie  month  of 
Stay  this  immense  edifice  (712  feet  long  and  64  feet  broad) 
was  finished.  It  was  opened  for  Divine  worship  on  the  1 1th  of 
that  mouth,  when  three  missionaries,  occupying  three  separate 
pulpits,  fixed  at  equal  distances  apart,  addressed  three  separate 
congr^;ationB,  amounting  altogether  to  over  six  thousand 
persona.  The  A  nnna.!  Meeting  of  the  native  Missionary  Society 
was  held  on  the  following  day ;  aod  on  the  third,  the  king 
promulgated  the  code  of  laws  for  the  people,  which  had  been 
drawn  up  by  him,  with  the  aid  of  the  missionaries. 

Than  this,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  interesting 
scene.  Six  thousand  Tahitians  assembled  in  that  vast  building. 
The  king  is  surrounded  by  the  ohiefe  and  missionariaa  The 
buaness  of  the  day  commences  with  a  solemn  act  of  worship. 
Then  the  king  rises,  holding  the  laws  in  his  haud,  looks  at  the 
vast  multitude,  and  then  addresses  the  chief  of  the  south  part  d 
the  island :  "  Tata,  what  is  yonr  desire  %  What  can  I  do  for 
you  I "  To  this  the  chief  replies,  "  These  are  what  we  wwit^— 
the  papers  you  hold  In  your  hands,  that  we  may  regard  them, 
and  do  what  is  right."  To  another  and  another  the  same 
question  is  pu^  and  the  same  answer  given.  The  king  now 
unfolds  his  code,  makes  comments  upon  the  various  laws,  and 
then  demands  of  each  and  eveiy  chief  whether  or  no  they  agree 
to  what  has  been  propounded.  One  loud  aud  earnest  answer  is 
given,  "  We  agree  1  we  agree  I  "     The  king  next  addresses  the 
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people,  and  desirea  them,  if  they  agree  to  what  he  haa  proposed, 
to  Oil  up  their  hand.  In  an  instant  ereiy  arm.  is  upruaed,  and 
the  king's  code  is  declared  the  la'w  of  the  land. 

These  lawB  extended  to  nineteen  articles  ;  fonrtoen  were  of 
general  application,  and  the  rest  related  to  the  appointment  of 
judges,  asd  Vixe  administration  of  justice.  They  were  all  framed 
vith  an  express  regard  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  included  in 
Oitar  scope  both  oiTil  and  religious  matters.  The  oode  was  thos 
introduced: — 

"  Pomare,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  Tahiti,  Eimeo,  end 
ftU  Bnrrotmdiug  lands,  to  dl  hia  fiiithful  subjects  greeidng; 
In  the  name  of  the  trae  God  :  God  in  His  great  mercy  lua 
sent  TTiB  Word  among  ns.  We  hare  believed  this  Word,  that 
W6  may  be  saved.  We  desire  to  regard  the  conunandmentB 
Trhict  Ho  has  given  us.  In  order,  therefore,  that  our  oondnct 
may  become  like  the  conduct  t^  those  who  love  God,  we  make 
known  unto  you  the  following  laws  of  TabitL" 

Two  years  after  this,  the  king  died,  and  was  succeeded  I7 
his  in&nt  son.  A  Regency  was  appointed,  consisting  of  some 
of  the  principal  chie&  At  first  the  missionaries  feared  lest 
there  should  be  some  confusion  on  account  of  the  king's  death. 
Happily,  however,  this  was  without  foundation  ;  and  all  weat 
on  quietly.  The  work  r^  evange]izati<Mi  spread;  tlie  people 
progressed  in  their  social  life ;  the  laws  of  the  land  wem 
obeyed  ;  the  services  of  religion  were  well  attended ;  numerom 
schools  were  established,  among  which  one  for  the  instradion  of 
the  children  of  the  chieiB,  and  the  missionaries ;  and  eveiy- 
wbere  might  be  observed  the  evidences  of  progression. 

By  the  doaB  of  the  year  1 824  more  than  fiine  thautand  mottwf 
and  children  had  been  baptised ;  above  eight  hundred  were 
united  in  Chunch  fellowship  ;  and  nine  thousand  children  and 
adults  were  under  instruction  in  the  mission  schoola 

Pomare's  son  survived  hia  &ither  but  five  years.  On  his 
death  he  was  succeeded  by  his  only  sister.  About  this  tima 
tiiere  seems  to  have  been  mncji  intemperance  in  the  islau^ 
and,  with  a  view  to  cheek  the  evil,  temperance  societies  wera 
formed  at  the  various  mission  stations.  The  queen,  and  most 
of  the  governors,  became  members  of  them.  Shortly  a(W  this^ 
a  law  was  passed  to  prohibit  every  person,  whether  native  w 
foreign,  from  ^ther  muking  use  of  or  keeping  any  quanti'^  of 
ardent  spirit^  however  sm^ 
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But  all  the  work  which  hod  been  done,  and  upon  which  had 
been,  bestowed  so  much  trouble,  and  so  many  prayers,  was  now 
in  danger  of  being  undoDe  through  the  influence  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Ghuroh. 

For  several  ye&m  prior  to  1836,  the  attention  of  the  priests  of 
that  Church  had  been  directed  to  the  flourishing  Proteetant 
miaaionB  in  the  Pacific^  and  plans  were  devised  fbr  their 
subjugation. 

In  1836  two  French  Roman  Catholic  misidonarieB  landed  at 
Tahiti,  and  were  kindly  received  by  the  American  consul,  who 
was  himself  a  Boman  CathoHo.  Through  this  man  they 
obtained  an  interview  with  the  queen,  and,  having  made  several 
valuable  preeente  to  her,  told  her  that  they  o^y  wanted  to 
teach  the  Word  of  God.  The  queen,  however,  raised  her 
pennisaion  for  them  to  remain  on  the  island ;  and  afterwards 
sent  them  word  that  they  mnat  deport^  as  soon  as  the  ship  was 
ready  to  saiL 

The  prieets  refused  to  do  this,  and  shut  themselves  up  in  the 
hooae  of  the  American  consul  The  queen  had  tiia  ship 
detained,  and  sent  some  of  her  officers  to  the  reeidence  of  the 
consul,  to  insist  on  their  departure.  The  priests  still  refused  to 
leave  the  house,  and  at  last  the  queen's  messengers  took  off  a 
part  of  the  roof,  entered  the  building,  led  them  out,  and  put 
them  on  board  the  ship.  The  next  day  the  consul  remonstrated 
with  the  queen,  and  declared  that,  as  he  had  been  insulted,  he 
would  not  hoist  his  flag  again  until  a  man-of-war  should  arrive 
to  re-establish  him  in  his  high  office. 

Shortly  after  this,  another  Teasel  arrived,  having  on  board  one 
of  the  priests  who  had  been  sent  away,  and  a  companion.  The 
captain  applied  for  permission  to  land  his  passengers,  stating 
that  they  only  wished  to  remain  at  Tahiti  until  they  could 
procure  a  passage  to  TalparaiBo  ;  and  that^  if  she  did  not  allow 
them  to  laud,  he  would  be  obliged  to  carry  them  to  India, 
whither  he  himself  was  bound. 

The  qneen,  however,  refused  her  consent.  The  captain  then 
used  threats.  But  they  failed  to  alter  the  queen's  determination. 
He  now  ordered  the  men  to  be  put  on  shore.  This  being 
attempted,  the  natives  waded  into  the  water,  and  prevented 
their  landing-  The  boat  now  returned  to  the  ship,  and  shortly 
after  the  captain  set  saiL  Before  doing  this,  he  sent  a  letter  to 
the  qneen,  threatening  her  with  the  presence  of  a  man-of-war  to 
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vufoTeeUtepftymsntof  a  sum  of  money  for  the  damage  susbuned 
by  the  priests. 

Wliea  the  Frencli  GoTemment  heard  that  tlie  priests  had 
been  removed,  it  gave  instrutrtioDs  to  Captain  Dn  Petit  Thuara 
to  proceed  to  the  Society  Islands,  and  demand  reparation  for  the 
alleged  insult.  When  this  person  arrived  at  Tahiti,  he  luade  a 
sericA  of  demands  upon  the  queen.  In  the  firat  place,  she  had 
to  write  an  apology  to  the  king  of  the  French ;  then  to  pay 
8,000  dollars  for  the  damage  sustained  by  the  prieate.  In  addi' 
tion  to  this,  she  had  to  saluto  (be  Franch  Sag,  recognise  H. 
Moerenhont  as  French  consul,  and  eater  into  a  covenant  Ut 
allov  Frenchmen,  of  whatever  profeesion  they  might  be,  to 
visit  and  leave  the  island  whenever  they  pleased,  and  to  trade 
in  all  parts  of  the  Queen's  dominions. 

Shortly  after  this,  a  law  was  passed  in  Tahiti,  proUbitiDg 
the  celebration  of  any  religious  worship  opposed  to  that  true 
Oospel  of  old  propf^ted  in  Tahiti  by  the  missionaries  from 
Britain.  There  can  be  do  doubt  bnt  that  the  quaen  had  this 
law  passed  to  prevent  tlie  Komish  priests  spreading  their 
religious  views.  As  might  be  expected,  the  missionaries  were 
chuged  with  being  the  authors  of  this  aob  But  the  chargs 
was  a  &lse  on&  As  a  body,  they  were  opposed  to  the 
measure. 

Shortly  aftor  this,  the  Tahitian  Oovemment  passed  a  certain 
law  respecting  the  acquisition  of  land  by  fbreigners ;  and  tba 
French  consul,  having  acted  in  opposition  to  this  law,  ma 
prohibited  by  the  Government  from  occupying  a  certain  portion 
of  laud.  At  this  juncture,  a  Frenoh  fn^to  arrived  at  Tahita, 
and  the  consul  amnged  with  the  captain  to  demand  that  the 
laud  should  be  occupied  by  the  former.  As  a  threat  accom- 
panied the  demand,  of  course  it  was  complied  with.  Thii 
oonoession  being  mad^  another  'was  demanded;  and  in  1839 
M.  Moerenhout  claimed  for  the  Romish  priests  the  right  at 
celebrating  their  religious  services  without  let  or  hindiaiue. 
TTnder  the  pressure  of  fear,  this  concession  was  granted ;  and 
the  queen  was  led  on  board  the  war  vessel  then  in  the  harbour, 
to  (dgn  this  act  of  Rubmisidon.  '  Nor  did  the  efforts  (^  tlie  Ftent^ 
stop  here.  In  1641,  the  consul,  laldng  advantage  of  some  dis- 
order in  Tahiti '(occasioned  by  himself  and  some  other  fbreipi 
residents),  induced  four  of  the  chiefe  to  sign  a  document  callii^; 
upon  Fnuice  to  interfi»«  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
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order  in  the  ialaDd.  These  chie&  irere  aabeeqaently  tried  fear 
high  treason,  and  at  the  trUl  it  waa  proved  that  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  true  nature  of  the  document  which  they  had 
been  asked  to  sign. 

The  queen  now  wrote  to  the  English  and  American  Qorern-^ 
menta,  asking  for  their  sympathy  and  aid.  She  also  wrote  to 
liOuis-Philippe,  stating  that  the  whole  afiair  had  been  done  in 
her  absence,  and  without  her  authority.  In  answer  to  that 
letter,  the  French  GoTemment  assured  her  that  it  did  not 
intend  to  impose  upon  her  its  protectorate.  The  subsequent 
Cimduct  of  France,  however,  proved  that  it  was  bent  upon  the 
aubjogation  of  TahitL  And,  in  pursuance  of  this  policy,  when 
Admiral  Du  Petit  Thuars  arrived  at  Tahiti  in  1843,  he 
■ought  a  quarrel  with  the  qne^  aimply  because  she  had 
iatrodaoed  a  orown  into  her  personal  flag,  which  was  flying  over 
her  dwelling.  He  gave  orders  to  have  the  flag  hauled  down, 
and  that  of  France  put  in  its  stead.  He  then  proclaimed 
Tahiti  a  French  colony. 

Against  this  &esh  outrage  the  queen  protested,  and  appealed 
to  t£e  king  of  the  Krench  against  thia  act  of  his  servant. 
She  also  solicited  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  Queen  Victoria. 

When  the  knowledge  of  this  outrage  reached  England, 
great  indignation  was  felt,  and  a  remonatranoe  was  seat  to 
the  French  Cabinet.  It  is  but  right  to  aay  that  the  French 
Qovemment  refused  to  sanction  this  act  of  the  admiral,  and 
recalled  him. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  conduct  of  the  French  in  Tahiti 
caused  much  alarm  among  the  natives,  and  there  was  an 
evident  desire  to  attack  them.  The  queen,  urged  her  people  not 
to  do  the  French  any  harm,  but  to  wait  patiently  for  deapatchea 
from  England  and  France.  Thia  act  of  tjie  queen  gave 
much  oflence,  and  she  was  ultimately  obliged  to  take  r^iige 
on  board  the  English  Mgate  whioh  was  then  in  the  harbour. 
She  afterwards  retired  to  Raitatia. 

Many  of  the  cliie&  and  people  now  combined  agaimit  die 
French,  and  aeveral  encounttnn  took  place. 

Host  of  the  miaaionary  stations  were  broken  up.  The 
Britiah  consul  was  placed  under  arrest  by  the  French,  and 
ordered  to  quit  the  island.  One  of  the  missionariea  was 
accidentally  shot ;  four  more  returned  to  England ;  and  the 
families  of  those  who  reuuuned  left  for  a  neighbouring  island. 
Those     missionariee    who    still    remained    in    TahiU    spent 
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their    time    in    visitiDg    the    natives    in    their    camps,    and 
endeavoured   to  administer  the  ordinanceB   of  the  Chuich  to 

In  1846,  some  French  troops  landed  in  Hoahine,  bnmed 
the  principal  town  in  the  island,  and  gave  np  everf  kind  of 
property  to  plunder.  No  less  than  seven  mission  chapels 
were  destroyed.  The  natives  at  first  fled,  but,  rallying  the 
next  day,  they  attacked  the  French  troops,  and  inflicted 
upon  them  considerable  loaa.  The  news  of  their  disaster  soon 
i^n-ead,  and  a  general  rising  of  the  people  followed.  In  tlie 
course  of  a  short  time,  tiie  Frencli  were  reinforced,  and  ill 
those  who  had  opposed  them  were  compelled  to  lay  dawo. 
tiieir  arms,  and  sabmit  to  the  French  protectorate. 

A  general  amnes^  was  granted,  and  all  the  people  invited  to 
return  to  their  disbicta  The  queen  was  invited  to  return  to 
Tahiti,  and  arrangemeniB  were  made  for  her  residence  on  that 
island  It  was  agreed  Hiat  she  should  receive  about  8,000 
dollars  per  umum,  that  all  foreign  intercourse  witJt  her  shonld 
pass  through  the  protectorate  Oovemment,  and  that  sU 
foreigners  residing  on  the  island  should  give  twealy-fonr 
hours'  notice  of  such  intended  interview.  It  was  now  declared 
that  tlie  queen  was  folly  restored  to  all  her  former  rights  and 
privil^tes.  Though  treated  with  all  respect,  the  queen's  power 
now  was  bat  nommaL  All  the  old  governors  were  dismissed  by 
the  French  authorities,  and  others  appointed  &om  among  the 
young  chiefs  who  had  not  professed  Christianity. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  missionaries  did  all  in  their 
power  to  gather  their  scattered  flocks,  and  to  resttov  titar 
chapels.  Many  difficiiltiee  were  experienced  in  this  woik,  and 
the  attendance  at  public  worship  was  very  disconragLDg. 

At  this  time  a  new  governor  was  ^tpranted — M.  IavbwI — 
who,  though  he  was  a  man  of  conciliatory  manners^  yet  pursned 
the  same  polity  as  his  predecessor,  and  laboured  to  place  the 
entire  control  of  the  mission  in  the  hands  of  Hie  GovennneiiL 
To  effect  this,  he  caused  all  the  missiwi  property  to  be  regis- 
tered as  belonging  to  the  Oovemment.  He  next  controlled 
the  action  of  the  missionariee,  only  allowing  them  to  go  where 
he  pleased,  and  strictly  prohibiting  them  from  going  into  thoee 
districts  where  the  Roman  Catholic  prieets  were  endeavooriiig 
to  educate  the  young.  In  doing  this,  the  governor  acted  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  treaty  of  1843,  which  specifies  that 
"  every  one  shall  be  &ee  in  the  exercise  of  the  form  of  hii 
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worship,  and  that  the  churches  at  present  established  shall  con- 
tinue to  exist,  and  the  English  missioDaries  shall  continne  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  labour  without  molestation." 

It  bad  been  veil  if  the  French  authorities  had  confined  them' 
selves  simply  to  opposing  the  Protestant  misaLonarie^  but  such 
vaa  not  Uie  case.  Much  that  yraa  done  and  sanctioned  tended 
to  nproot  and  deetrcr^  the  religious  life  of  the  people.  Of  such 
a  character  wax  the  great  fEte  got  up  on  Sunday,  May  4,  1851, 
being  the  anniversaiy  of  the  establishment  of  the  French 
Sepublic. 

The  following  account  of  what  passed  on  that  day  was  wntten 
by  an  eye-witness  (see  "  Erangdicol  Hagaziue"  for  18S1,  p. 
619)  :— 

"  Sunday,  May  4. — Fine  weather ;  a  grand  salute  in  honour  . 
of  the  FrcMh  Bevolution  at  seven  a,m.  Prayers  were  then  said, 
and,  about  noon,  prizes  were  placed  in  the  roundabouts,  and  so 
placed  aa  to  be  reached  on  either  aide  by  a  man  sitting  astride 
on  the  machine  and  balancing  himself  upim  it.  These  prizes 
consisted  of  shirts,  cocoes,  fowls,  and  tobacco.  The  next 
amusement  was  climbing  a  greasy  pole,  with  prines  at  the  top. 
Madame  Bonard,  with  the  sisters  <k  charity,  and  all  the 
children  under  th^  care,  were  spectators.  About  four  p.m.  the 
native  danoei's  &om  the  different  districts  marched  in  rows  to 
pay  their  respects  to  the  Oovemor  by  making  a  formal  salute 
in  their  dance,  according  to  the  heathen  practice.  The  dandug 
was  kept  up  by  them,  excited  by  drink,  until  eight  p.m. 

"  The  queen's  two  eldest  sons  were  in  the  crowd  as  spectators, 
and  she  herself  was  led  in  by  Mr.  Osmond,  sen.,  to  the  Go- 
vernor, who,  after  some  li1;tle  compliment,  banded  her  upstairs, 
and,  having  put  a  caudle  in  her  hand,  instructed  her  how  to  let 
off  the  fireworks.  After  the  display  of  fireworks,  which  lasted 
about  an  hour,  the  Governor's  ball  commenced,  and  a  large 
number  of  native  chiefs  were  in  a1;tendance,  who  were  dressed 
in  their  own  peculiar  costume  for  dancing,  with  leaves  and 
fiowers,  to  correspond  with  the  native  dance." 

B«ferring  to  the  events  of  this  day,  an  English  gentleman 
who  was  present  says  ; — "  It  was  most  heartrending  to  reflect 
that^  after 'what  had  been  done  for  this  people,  and  the  measure 
of  success  that  had  attended  the  efforts,  with  what  fearful 
rapidity  they  were  hurried  back  to  heathenism.  The  amuse- 
ments provided  for  the  people,  even  if  it  had  not  been  the 
Sabbath-day,   were  in  his  opinion  of    a    most   demoralizing 
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teodeney ;  no  fewer  than  five  difiereot  paitie*  of  daitcen,  men 
and  giriB  promiBcuoiuly,  'with  great  drumB  beatmg,  plentdAiU  j 
Aimiahed  with  intoxicating  drinks,  and  excited  to  use  the  most 
obeoene  geetorea  and  language." 

In  the  some  year  (1861^  the  French  Qoreamment  oidered 
that,  at  the  doee  of  Divine  eervioe  on  SnndajB,  the  "  Tahitian 
Journal "  (a  OoTenunent  newBpE^ier)  should  be  read  to  &b 
peopla  This  order  was  oppcaed  by  the  missionariea,  and,  where 
their  inflaenoe  extended,  they  prevented  its  being  carried  out 
By  this  act  the  mixsionaries  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
authoritiee,  who  ohaiged  them  with  desiring  to  keep  the  people 
in  ignetance. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  aggression  of  the  French,  and  tbfl 
general  laxity  of  their  conduct^  caused  a  great  decline  in  the 
religious  state  of  the  peopla  Worldlinesa  took  the  place  of 
piety,  aud  liceatiousness  tiie  place  of  morality.  Tet,  even  in 
the  midat  of  these  most  trying  times,  there  were  not  a  Gaw  who 
remained  fidthfol  to  their  vows,  and  exKuplified  in  their  dnilj 
livce  the  purifying  power  of  the  QoqteL 

At  ^e  present  time  the  London  Missionary  Bocie^  has  36 
miasioo  churches  in  the  islands,  connected  with  which  are  3,677 
communicants.  There  are  also  39  schools,  with  an  attendtuice 
of  2,371  BcholaiB. 

The  Sandwich  Islands.  i 

The  group  of  the  Sandwiob  Islande  extend  &om  26°  df/to 
27°  45'  north  latitude,  and  Ul°  0'  to  163'  0'  east  longitude. 
They  were  discovered  by  Captain  Cook  in  1778,  and  named  hj 
him  in  honour  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  First  Lmd  (rf  the 
Admiralty. 

From  their  position  (being  situated  "  midway  between  tits 
western  terminus  of  the  i*aaama  Bailroad  and  China,  aeaiij  in 
a  straight  line  between  the  two  "),  they  are  doubtless  the  mosit 
important  of  the  Polynesian  groups,  as  they  are  becoming  tnon 
and  more  a  central  emporium  for  the  commerce  of  that  side  of  j 
the  world.  | 

There  are  ten  islands  in  the  group ;  eight  of  considerable  ma, 
and  two  of  smaller  dimensions. 

The  largest  of  these  islands  is  Hawaii,  at  the  8on&-east«ni 
extremity  of  the  group.     Its  area  is  about  4,600  square  miles. 

The  other  islands,  advancing  in  socoesaion  to  the  nwth-weet,      . 
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aro  Mam  (or  Mowii),  Kakoolave,  Lanai,  Mokokai,  OaLu,  and 
Oneehow.'  The  entire  area  of  the  group  is  about  6,100  square 
miles.  The  estimated  popnlation  ia  about  100,000  (imtiTes  and 
Europeans). 

At  Ae  time  of  th«r  diecoTeiy,  the  four  principal  ielanda — 
Hawaii,  Maui,  Oahu,  and  Eakoolawe  (or  Sauei) — were  go- 
verned by  separate  and  independent  kingB ;  but,  in  1784, 
Kamehameha,  king  of  Havaii,  subdued  the  otiieiB,  and  formed 
the  "whole  into  one  kingdom.  Ever  since  that  time  the 
Sandwich  Islands  have  been  govraned  by  a  native  king,  and 
have  been  recognised  aa  an  independent  nation  by  the  princiji^ 
Qovenmtents  of  Europe  as  -well  aa  that  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  capital  of  the  kingdom  is  Honolulu,  in  thd 
island  of  Oahti. 

The  attention  of  the  American  Church  was  directed  to  the 
state  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  1819  ;  and,  in  the  autumn  of 
that  jrear,  a  few  devoted  men  set  s^  for  the  purpose  of  esta- 
blishing a  mission  among  the  interesting  yet  savage  race  inha- 
biting these  islands. 

When  the  missionaries  arrived  they  were  not  a  little 
surprised  to  find  that  the  king  had,  a  few  months  previously, 
abolished  the  national  idolatry ;  had  given  orders  to  set  on  fire 
all  the  sacred  places  in  Hawaii  and  the  neighbouring  islandt^ 
and,  while  the  flames  were  raging,  the  idols  were  thrown  into 
the  burning  pile. 

The  king  appears  to  have  been  urged  on  to  this  work  through 
the  oppressive  restraints  of  "the  taboo,  Thoogh  intimately  con- 
nected  with  the  services  of  religion,  the  taboo  did  not  consist  of 
any  fixed  and  nnchanging  observances,  but  was'anoertain  and 
arbitrary  in  its  requirements.  The  literal  meaning  of  the  word 
implies  a  eontecra^mi.  Thus  a  priest,  the  king,  and  l^e  chiefii 
who  claimed  descent  &om  the  gods,  and  the  temple,  were  taboo ; 
aa  also  any  article  set  apart  for  sacrifice,  or  any  period  of  time 
appropriated  to  the  worship  of  the  gods. 

Of  course  such  a  system  might  be  made  more  or  less 
oppressive,  at  the  will  or  caprice  of  the  priests.  Thus  at  one 
tune  not  only  a  single  object,  but  a  whole  class,  might  be 
tabooed  ;  not  only  a  single  place  or  day,  bat  whole  districts  and 
whole  periods  might  be  included. 

Though  in  some  points  the  taboo  was  changeable,  yet  in 
others  it  was  tixed  and  unalterable.     Thus  all  the  beat  kinds  of 
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food  were  tabooed  for  BBcrifice  to  the  gods  and  the  use  of  men  ; 
(Ul  females  were  tabooed  af^ainst  entering  the  habitation  of 
their  fether  or  huebaad,  or  of  eating  in  the  presenoe  of  any 
man.  It  was  sgainet  these  proscriptions  that  the  king,  Liho- 
liho,  determined  to  set  hie  &ce.  He  therefore  deTieed  a  plan 
for  its  abolition. 

Having  consulted  the  chiefs  and  the  high  priest  on  tlie 
subject,  and  gained  their  consent  and  co-operation,  he  gave  an 
entertainment^  to  which  he  invited  all  the  settlen  then  present 
in  the  conntty,  and  the  whole  company  of  the  chiefe.  Tvo 
tables  were  prepared,  one  for  the  males  and  another  for  tlte 
fem&leB,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  countxy.  When  4lw 
repast  was  served,  the  king  arose,  and,  passing  idcmg  the  table 
where  the  men  were  seated,  as  if  to  see  that  they  were  provided 
with  food,  he  suddenly  turned  to  that  at  which  the  WDmen 
were  seat«d,  and,  seating  himself  between  two  of  his  qaeen% 
began  eating  vrith  them  &om  the  dish  which  he  carried. 

Of  couise  the  whole  assembly  was  asbmished,  and  cried  ou^ 
"Ai  noa,  en  noa!" — food  common,  as  opposed  to  "oi  toJoo"— 
food  sacred.  The  high  priest  now  ruahed  to  a  neighbourisg 
t«mpl^  and  with  his  own  hand  applied  a  lighted  torch  and  Kt 
it  on  fire.  Messengers  were  despatched  to  do  the  same  in 
other  districts,  and,  in  a  few  days,  every  heathen  temple  was  | 
burnt  down,  and  those  idols  which  were  not  consumed  with  Hu 
temples  were  either  burnt  or  cast  away  on  the  sea  beaclL 
Idolatry  was  abolished  by  law,  and  so  the  uncommon  spectacle 
was  preeented  of  a  nation  without  a  religion.  Civil  wan 
resulted  from  this  bold  act  of  the  king,  bnt  the  opponents  were 
everywhere  defeated,  and  oltimat^y  order  was  restored. 

It  is  not  certain  what  motives  led  the  king  to  act  thus.  It 
might  have  been  from  a  conviction  of  the  falsity  of  idolatry,  or 
from  the  knowledge  that  the  people  of  the  Society's  Isles  lad 
done  so,  or  &om  a  desire  to  favour  his  queens,  and  to  throw  oS 
all  restraint.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  caose,  the  tact 
was  a  striking  one,  and  a  christian  cannot  &il  to  see  in  it  the 
hand  of  God,  who  had  thus  Himself  prepared  the  way  for  the 
introduction  of  the  QospeL  The  islands  were  united  into  one 
kingdom,  peace  r^gned  throughout  the  land,  and  the  national 
idols  were  cast  down. 

It  was  under  these  favourable  circomstanoes  that  the  mis- 
s  arrived  at  Honolulu  in  May,  1820.     The  king  vta 
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mncli  pleased  when  he  heard  of  their  urival,  and  sent  the  iol- 
lowing  characteristic  message  to  the  captain  of  the  ship  in 
which  they  had  sailed  : — 

"Lore  to  you.  This  is  my  eonunumoation  to  yon.  Too 
have  done  well  in  bringing  hither  the  new  teachers.  Yon  shall 
pay  nothing  on  account  of  the  harbour.  So,  nothing."  Some 
of  the  missionaries  resided  at  EJiilna,  others  went  to  Oahu  with 
the  king,  and  others  accompanied  the  son  of  TTftinnnftliij  and 
thus  the  Gospel  was  {danted  in  seyeral  parts  of  the  group 
simultaneously. 

The  missionaries  found  the  people  intensely  ignorant  and 
vicious.  They  had  no  idea  of  any  Sapremc  Being,  nor  had 
they  any  term  to  express  such  an  idea.  They  were  also  without 
any  words  to  ezpreas  molality,  virtue,  or  any  of  the  graces  of 
the  Spirit. 

This  utter  ignorance  led  the  people  to  make  many  mistake 
respecting  what  the  misuonariea  aaid,  and  they  (^ten  associated 
the  very  opposite  ideas  with  the  words  used  than  those  intended. 
Thus  at  one  time,  when  the  missionary  in  the  coarss  of  his 
discourse  stud,  "  The  great  day  is  approaching,"  the  people 
were  filled  wiUi  terror  and  dismay.  Tlus  arose  firom  the  use  of 
the  word  la,  which  signifies  in  the  Hawaiian  languege  sun  as 
well  as  dot/;  and  hence  the  people  thought  that  the  swn  waa 
about  to  increase  in  size  and  destroy  their  country. 

Mistake^  also  arose  fi-om  their  siiperstition».  This  was 
especially  the  case  with  respect  to  prayer.  The  Hawaiian 
always  associated  proffer  with  deatmelion;  and  hence  on  one 
occasion,  when  the  missionary  had  succeeded  in  getting  a  group 
of  people  round  him  and  commenced  praying,  they  all  rushed 
from  the  house  in  which  they  were  assembled  and  hid  them- 
selves in  the  neighbouring  woods.  They  thought  the  missionary 
was  going  to  pray  them.  dead. 

The  first  work  attempted  by  the  missionaries  was  the 
establishment  of  a  school  at  each  station,  so  that  the  people 
might  be  taught  to  read.  This  was  not  a  difficult  task,  and  as 
ike  Hawaiian  language  contains  but  twelve  articulate  sounds 
the  missionaries  introduced  twelve  letters — a,  e^  i,  o,  u,  h,  k,  1, 
m,  n,  p,  and  w.  In  reducing  the  language  to  writing  c&re  waa 
talcen  not  to  introduce  any  arbitrary  spelling;  every  word  is 
therefore  spelt  exactly  as  it  is  sounded.  This  of  course  facili- 
tated the  work  of  teaching  to  read,  and  in  a  short  time  those 
who  attended  the  mission  schools  made  rapid  progress  in  the 
r  w 
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art  The  king  and  qnees  aoon  beoams  Tery  &ir  BchoUn,  and 
many  feoutles  of  distinctioa  employed  their  time  in  acquiring 
the  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing.  Schoob  rapidly  spread 
over  the  difierent  ialaTyja,  and  were  attended  by  multitudes  of 
adulta.  At  the  clone  of  the  nixth  year  after  their  eetablishioent 
there  were  as  nuuiy  as  25,000  pnpils  ia  attendance. 

The  next  important  work  WBB  the  establishment  of  a  printing- 
praaa.  8chool-bo(^  and  ptwtiooA  of  the  Scriptuies  were  pidnted 
and  circulated  in  all  parte  of  the  ialanda. 

In  November,  1823,  Bihoriho  and  hia  fiivourite  queen  sailed 
for  London  accompanied  by  aeveral  ohieta.  On  their  arriTal  in 
the  metropolis  they  were  cordially  received,  and  they  were  con- 
ducted to  see  all  the  principal  sights.  After  three  weeks  the 
king  and  qneen  were  taken  ill  with  the  meade^  aod  both  died 
within  six  days  of  each  other.  Their  bodies  were  tnken  back  to 
the  Sandwich  Islee  and  buried  in  an  orderly  chiistiaa  manner. 

In  1825  ten  of  the  natives  were  received  into  the  church,  of 
whom  nine  were  chieis  and  the  tenth  was  the  queen  r^;ent 
As  a  proof  of  the  nncerity  of  their  profession,  diey  all  lived  and 
died  in  the  faith.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  all  the  principal 
chie&  in  the  islands  were  prpfeeaed  christaaus,  were  regular  in 
their  attendance  on  Divine  woivhip  and  in  the  exercise  of  doily 
prayer  at  home.  The  people  followed  in  the  wake  of  their 
leaders,  and  in  the  following  year  as  many  as  10,000  aaseinbled 
to  hear  the  preaching  of  the  GospeL  A  church  was  now  bnilt 
at  Kailua  capable  of  accommodatijig  5,000  people. 

In  1832  the  queen  regent  died.  Being  a  woman  of  gn&t 
energy  and  character,  her  loss  was  keenly  felt  both  by  the 
ooontry  and  by  the  misNionaiieB.  She  had  thrown  the  whole 
w^ht  of  her  influence  in  the  scale  of  morality  and  piety,  and 
under  her  Christianity  had  beoome  the  established  religion  of 
the  land.  She  was  succeeded  by  her  son,  who,  being  destitate 
of  true  religion,  threw  oS*  the  restraints  of  its  profession,  and 
openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  heathens.  His  example  was 
very  pernicious,  and  for  a  time  there  was  a  great  decline  in  the 
religious  state  of  the  people.  Happily,  however,  this  state  of 
things  did  not  continue,  and  in  1838  there  was  a  great  awaken- 
ing of  the  people,  and  many  thousands  gave  themselves  to  the 
Lord.  The  congregations  at  the  various  chapels  increased  to  aaiik 
an  extent  that  in  many  cases  new  buildings  had  to  be  erecte<L 
This  was  especially  the  case  at  a  place  oJled  Ewa,  where  the 
congregation   numbered  4,000.     At   Konolnlu  two  e 
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tions  amonnted'  to  nearljr  7,000,  and  at  HJilo  the  -woi^bippeia 
munboradj  6,000.  At  other  {daoea  a  ^NropctfUonate  iaoretue 
took'plaee^  and  b^the  jmac  .1843  die  number  of  membeiB  of  tbe 
christiaiL  ohnrcli  wu  over  23,000.  That  this  -was  not  the  effect 
of  mere  Bxciteraeiit  is  proved  by  the  fitot  tiiat  the  work  hae 
been,  both  suatained  andi  extended  Aa  &x  book  as  1853  the 
-various  congragatiiHu  oontributed  sufficient  -  to '  support  their 
nmusters,  uid  the  American  Boafd  c^  Foreign  Mi^aioua  difc 
solved  it«  oramexioD.witiii  th»  fla-wsiiaa  ohuroheB.  Unaided  bj 
any  fondgn  Sooiefy-tiie  peo{de  hove  buih  over  100  ehnrohes  at 
a  cost  of  150,000  dolhtrs. 

Another  Tenaikablefeaituie  in  "tjie  higtmyof  these  islands  is 
-the  prc^^reas  of  edncatioiL  In  1833  there  were  as  many  as 
53,000  w^lars'and  900  teaohets,  and  more  than  a  fourth  of 
the  entin  population  eould  read  -the  Bible.  In  the  same  year 
a  high  sdiool  waa  oommenoed  ior  the  poipoae  of  preparii^ 
achoolioasttts.  In  this  school  a  most  libeml  education  was 
given,  and  eyetythii^  done  to  iiutnict  the  mind  and  train  the 
conduct.  In  1849  the  QoTemment  undertook  the  ncanagement 
of  thia  school,  and  it  has  since  been  carried  mi  -ffiUi  remarkable 
success.  In  18&1  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  made  a 
report  on  the  state  ot  education  in  the  country.  From  that 
report  it  appears  that  there  -w^re  at  that  date  63S  schools  in 
the  -various  islands,  attended  by  16,482  sdiolais,  -which  was  more 
than  one-sixth  of  the  population-  The  expense  of  conducting 
these  BchoolB  was  about  60,000  dollars,  of  whii^  sum  16,000 
were  drawn  from  private  sonroes,  the  rest  was  contributed  by 
the  Oovermnent. 

With  the  extension  of  education  has  arisen  a  demand  for 
books,  and  very  many  thousands  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures  have 
been  circulated.  Books  of -general  information  have  also  been 
in  grettt  demand.  Of  late  a  newspaper  has  been  regularly  pub- 
lished and  extensively  read.  In  1863  Dr.  Anderson  was  com- 
missioned by  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Miaaions  to  visit 
the  difierent  islands  and  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the 
churches.  The  Doctor  gives  a  most  fevonrable  account  of  the 
present  state  of  the  group.  He  mentions  that  while  he  was 
there  "  a  religious  convocation  was  held  for  three  weeks,  and 
attended  by  thirty  clergymen,  seven  laymen,  and  about  forty 
women,  who  were  merely  present  It  was  resolved  to  form 
forty  new  churches  in  filteen  missionary  districts,  to  establish 
boaxding-sohools  for  girls,  to  prosecute  home  missions,  and  to 
P  r  2 
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depenii  upon  Hawiuiftn  supplies  far  the  chnrcH."  The  Doctor 
goee  on  to  aa,j : — "  But  the  most  important  condnraon  ww  thftt 
the  nuasi<HiBfiefl  diveflted  themaelTefl  o^  the  governing  aa&oiity 
tfa^  had  held  it  necenmiy  to  awome  over  the  in&nt  chnrdL 
The  ohnnh  henceforward  is  on  its  own  bfuds,  strictly  self- 
sopporting  and  self-goTeming.  The  mission,  as  a  missinn,  has 
been  merged  into  Uie  community ;  and  this  noble  expeiiment 
erf  the  American  Board  has  oeaaed  to  be  ezperimentaL  The 
misEdou  found  a  nation  of  barbarona  pagaos.  There  is  now  aa 
organiied  christiaii  gOTemmeat,  with  a  couetitation  and  lawt 
as  accordant  with  t£e  Scriptures  as  in  the  b«et  old  chriBtaan 
nations.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  papulation  are  memben  id 
Protestant  churchee ;  there  are  no  avowed  pagans ;  tiie  idoh 
are  utterly  abolished;  the  native  education  Is  provided  by  t^ 
Oovemment;  houses  for  the  worship  of  God  have  been  evray- 
vrhere  erected,  and  are  preserved  by  the  people;  re^^alarchristdsn 
OOttgregationB  assemble  on  the  Sabbath,  and  there  is  all  the 
requisite  machinery  for  the  healthfiil  development  of  the  inns 
life  of  the  nation." 

In  1661  a  Church  of  Kngland  mission  was  established  at 
Honolulu,  and  Br.  T.  N.  Staley  was  consecrated  a  bishop  to 
exercise  spiritual  jurisdiction  within  the  Hawaiian  or  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  other  dominions  of  the  king  of  HawaJL  At  the 
present  time  there  are  three  Church  of  England  misfflonaiie* 
labouring  in  the  island^  one  at  Honolulu,  another  at  Eavaii 
and  the  third  at  fjihania.  The  mission  is  in  part  supported  hf  i 
the  king  and  dowager  queen,  whose  united  subscription  is  30M 
perannnm.  i 

Thus,  tiien,  we  have  passed  "  from  pole  to  pole,"  and  in  oot 
journey  have  seen  the  power  of  the  Qospel  in  taming  the  savage^ 
enlightening  the  ignonoit,  and  elevating  the  degraded.  True,  it 
has  had  to  contend  against  many  foes,  fight  many  battles,  wi 
nnanu  many  prejudices ;  but  it  has  proved  itself  equal  to  tk 
task.  There  is,  however,  much  still  to  be  accomplished — maof 
idols  to  cast  down,  many  races  to  convert  Well  may  we  »J 
with  the  poet, — 

"  Flj  Bbn»d,  thou  mighty  Qoapel  I 

Win  Bnd  oonquor,  nerer  oeue  [ 

If  ay  thy  lutiog,  wide  dominioa 

Moltipl;  RDd  BtiU  inoraue  I 

SiTsy  the  Boeptre, 

Bavionr,  all  the  world  aronnd." 
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Fint. — Einti  fw  Jjcmoai  on  ICiBiioiuTj  Hyidni. 
Second. — The  oie  of  Uiwoiuvj  Bio^«ph]r. 

Third. — A  liat  of  modem  works  on  miHuniB,  arranged  geograpUotill]' 
and  alphsbeticBllj,  with  the  poliliiherB  uid  price. 

FlBST. MlMlOMAftY   FOETBT. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  bo  little  use  is  made  of  misBion&typoetrj 
in  tiie  daily  work  of  our  schools.  Much  might  be  done  to  awaken 
aa  interest  in  the  cauae  of  miiisions,  and  many  lasting  imprea- 
sions  made,  if  the  christian  teachers  of  England  were  to  cultivate 
in  their  children  the  love  of  missionary  poetry.  There  are 
many  ways  of  accomplishing  this.  For  instance :  on  those  days 
when  missionary  lessons  were  given,  all  the  hymns  sung  at  the 
opening  and  closing  of  the  school  might  bear  upon  the  spread 
(^  the  OoapeL  Then,  again,  when  a  party  of  miasionarLes  were 
about  to  l^ve  their  native  country  for  some  distant  shore  (an 
event  wlueh  can  eaaily  be  ascertained  by  oonsultii^  the  current 
missionary  periodicals),  t&e  morning  hymn  might  bear  upon  the 
subject.     Such  an  one  as  the  following  would  be  appropriate : — 

"  Boll  on,  Uion  miglitj  ocmh. 
And  u  thj  billowa  flow, 
Bear  menengen  of  merc^ 
To  erery  land  bdoir. 

«  Atue,  ye  giim,  and  watt  them 
Safe  to  the  dettined  shon^ 
Hut  man  maj  sit  in  dsrkneM 
And  death*!  deep  deep  no  nun. 
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"  O  tlioii  Blcnud  Bttler, 
Who  rnhrt  with  thj  uia 
Tha  laoport  of  tba  oouu, 
n«tM>t  than  ill  from  harm. 
*■  ThrenMnw  e'w  b«  with  tham, 
WMKTar  thej  miy  be ) 
Though  fn  from  tboM  who  lora  tham, 
Stifi  let  tham  ba  with  thse." 

Then,  again,  an  ocoaavnal  leHon-might  be  given  on  a  miasLODai? 
hymn.  Ab  iudicatiTe  of  the  method  of  >ia.iii1ling  gnoh  a  subject, 
the  following  notes  are  eopplied  : — 

Subjtd — Bishop  Heber's  celebrated  hynrn, 

"Kom  Greanhuid'i  107  nKHmtain." 

Jntroduce  the  leeaeii  by  a  bnef  ontlise  of  Bishop  Heber's 
life ;  vhere  he  lived  in  England  before  he  ^rent  to  India  j  what 
part  of  India  he  visited ;  whan  and  where  he  died.  Then  read 
the  first  vetae,  and  open  up  its  meaning  and  sentiment  hj 
queetious,  titns : — 

What  countrjr  ia  mentioned  in  ^a  fint  line  1  Where  is  it 
dtuated  1  What  is  Qreenland  siud  to  have  !  Why  are  the 
ntonntains  nid  to  be  ioy  1  What,  thm,  may  ve  oonolndo  as  to 
the  climate  1  What  is  said,  in  the  last  two  linen,  to  oome  from 
here  1  Who  is  supposed  to  call  t  Whom  are  they  sit]^>oBed  to 
call  1  What  coontry  ia  referred  to  in  the  second  tine  t  Where 
is  it  aitnated  \  What  part  of  the  country  is  mentioned  t  What 
pyt  ia  l^e  strand  1  What  is  India's  strand  called  %  Whyl 
What  country  is  mentioned  in  the  third  line  %  What  is  refared 
to  t  What  in  said  of  AMca's  fountains  1  What  is  said  to  roll 
down  t  What  then  ia  fotmd  t  What  kind  of  riven  aie  men- 
tioned 1  What  to  be  undeistood  by  ancient  river  %  Hove  some 
attment  rivers  named.  What  kind  of  plain  is  meatioiiedt 
Name  some  such.  Who  are  we  to  understand  by  "  ihm/"  in  the 
next  line  %  What  am  the  inhabitants  of  this  oountry  suj^weed 
to  do  1  What  are  we  asked  to  do  !  EVom  what  to  deliver 
them  )  What  is  error  compared  to  f  What  does  a  chain  do ! 
What  is  said  to  bind  here  1  What  does  error  bind  t  Have 
some  errors  mentioned.  What,  then,  doea  this  verse  contain  I 
A  call  from  the  various  countries  to  the  Christians  in  England 
to  send  missionaries  to  teach  the  people  the  religion  of  Jeeas, 
and  thus,  by  introducing  truth,  unloose  the  fettera  of  error. 
The  tecond  verse  to  be  rtad,  and  then  evened  up  by  questicua 
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A-oi  illnstrationB.  Reqtiire  the  chiMren  to  ex&inine  the  first 
four  Unea,  and  e&y  who  is  sujipoeed  to  be  ipeaking.  What  is 
said  of  the  Btato  of  tite  bouIb  of  thom  who  are  asking  themselvee 
the  question  I  What  light  ia  to  be  nnderstood  1  What  has 
given  them  lightl  Read  Faolm  cxlx.  130  to  ahow  how  this 
light  can  be  obtained.  What  b  the  state  of  those  who  have 
not  this  1  What  is  to  be  understood  hj  being  benighted  1 
What  such  people  want  t  Suppose  a  traveller  benighted,  and 
a  light  brought  him,  what  does  it  du  1 — 1st.  Shows  him  if  be 
is  in  the  wrong  path ;  and,  2nd,  Enables  him  to  find  the  right 
ona  Read  1  Peter  L  2  ;  Junes  i  21 ;  John  zviL  17  ;  Ephe- 
fdans  T.  26  ;  and  t^en  children  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  the 
Gospel  does  both  these  things — shows  men  that  they  are  loRt 
cdnners,  and  then  leads  them  to  Christ,  the  Way.  What  is  our 
duty  if  we  have  a  light,  and  know  those  who  are  lost !  How 
we  can  do  this  in  the  oese  Of  the  heathen. 

Have  the  next  four  lines  examined,  and  ehildren  say  what 
they  contain.  An  erclamation,  "  Salvation  I  "  What  this  is 
said  to  be  1  Why  a  joyfdl  sound  %  Refer  back  to  tbe  benighted 
traveller.  What  would  be  good  news  to  him  1  How,  then,  is 
the  Oospel  good  news  to  sinners !  How  Can  we  h4lp  to  send 
this  good  news  !  How  long  is  this  to  be  done  t  Have  a  remoto 
nation  named — say,  J^ian.  Give  its  population.  Have  the 
missionary  map  examined  to  see  how  many  missionary  stations 
there  are  in  that  country.  What  should,  therefore,  be  our 
especial  effort  1  How  can  we  send  the  Oospel  to  Japan  t  Wbat 
can  we  say  this  verse  contains  1 — An  exhortation  to  all  Chris- 
tians to  send  the  light  of  the  Gospel  to  every  nation  and  conntiy 
where  there  are  beni^ted  souls,  and  not  to  tire  until  the  most 
remoto  people  have  heard  of  Jesus. 

27ui  oU)ar  vertes  to  be  treated  in.  the  same  way,  and  the  leeson 
concluded  by  singing  the  whole  hymn  to  the  usual  tuna 


Second. — ^Mibsiohart  BioaKAFHY. 

As  has  been  mentioned  before,  the  introduction  of  mienonaiy 
biography  into  the  collective  and  reading-lesson  of  a  school  or 
family  would  be  one  means  of  infusing  a  missionary  spirit  into 
the  education  of  our  children.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
mat«rials  for  such  lessons  to  be  found  in  the  various  missionary 
biographies  already  published.     Afl  an  indication  of  how  snoh  « 
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mbjeot  may  be  treated,  we  mbmit  the  following  notes  on  tlis 
life  of  John  WilUamB : — 

1.  NottM  &e  time  and  place  of  hia  birtih ;  his  youth ;  his 
apprenticeBhip  to  the  ironmonger  in  the  City  Road,  London ; 
the  stipulation  aa  to  hia  not  being  put  to  the  forge  ;  his  love  for 
the  forge,  and  the  means  he  adopted  to  make  himself  acquainted 
vith  that  part  of  his  buainees ;  l^e  kind  of  books  he  r^td  ;  his 
meeting  with  reports  on  the  state  of  the  heathen,  and  the  effect 
on  his  mind  ;  his  resolution  to  give  himself  up  to  the  work  of 
miamons ;  his  offer  to  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  its 
acceptance.  (Application  as  to  the  importance  of  what  is  read 
in  yonth.) 

3.  CoTtrider  Mm  as  the  misdonary.  Notice  his  leaving  £ng~ 
knd,  in  1817  (age,  21),  for  the  South  Sea  Islands.  Use  mia- 
aionuy  map  of  the  world,  and  have  the  ialanda  pointed  ontb 
Trace  his  royage ;  his  la-nHing  at  Eiemo,  one  of  the  Society 
Isles,  in  ^November,  1817.  Give  a  short  accountof  the  inhabil- 
waUs  as  they  were  when  be  landed.  From  a  few  lacto  concerning 
,  the  climate^  aoU,  and  production  of  these  isles,  and  the  abund- 
ance cf  fish  canght  in  the  suirounding  seas,  work  out  tha^  in 
oonsequenoe  of  their  few  wants,  resulting  &om  their  rude  stat^ 
they  would  be  idle  aa  well  as  barbarous. 

Queetiou  oat  what  would  be  the  best  qualification  c^  a  mis- 
sionary to  such  a  people,  and  what  must  be  the  first  thing  to  be 
done — win  their  confidence^  and  learn  their  language.  Show 
how  Williams  did  this — taught  them  the  use  of  carpenters'  and 
joiners'  tools,  encouraged  them  to  help  him  build  a  house,  and 
asked  them  to  teach  him  their  lauguaga  The  reeult  of  this  1 
Mutual  confidence  and  r^ard ;  also,  a  peculiar  fitness  on  tite 
part  of  the  missionaiy  for  his  future  work,  preaching  the  GoepeL 

Mention  that  about  the  same  time  another  missionaiy,  Mr. 
Ellis,  had  a  printing-press  at  woA  in  a  nei^bouring  island, 
called  Huohine.  Refer  to  missionaiy  map.  Question  out  what 
this  would  enable  the  missionaiy  to  do^  and  show  the  importance 
of  having  books. 

Mention  the  invitation  of  the  king  of  Baiatea,  and  tlie  settle- 
ment of  Mr.  Williams  there,  and  also  the  success  of  the  work. 
From  aa  examination  of  the  map,  children  will  discover  the 
number  of  islands  near.  From  the  state  of  these,  and  the 
character  of  Williams,  deduce  what  would  probably  be  the 
lesire  of  the  missionaiy.     Tell  them  that  thin  was  ao,  and  traoa 
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OD  the  map  his  joom^.  Mention  his  vidt  to  Aitatftld,  one  <tf 
the  H^^e7  group,  which  he  had  visited  before.  Give  tiie  state 
of  the  inhabitante  when  he  visited  them  befoi'e,  and  oontrast  it 
vith  their  state  now.  Then  wild,  b&rbaroua,  now  peaceably 
orderly ;  then  woishippera  of  detestable  idols,  now  worshippere 
of  the  true  Ood.  Mention  the  fadt  that  their  idok  had  been 
shipped  to  Kaiatea,  as  trophies  of  the  Ooapel  fight.  Show  a 
picture  of  such  an  event  in  the  "Journal  of  Civilization," 
page  369. 

Next  notice  his  visit  to  Atin,  and  the  eaccess  of  the  Gospel 
thera  The  effect  of  his  sermon  on  Isaiah,  "  They  have  eyes, 
and  see  not."  The  resolve  of  the  lord  of  the  two  isles  Mitiaro 
and  MaukL    His  call  at  Msngaia,  and  the  repnlse. 

Sia  Voyage  to  Sarolonga. — The  prolonged  journey,  the  dis- 
appcnntment  of  the  capt^n,  and  his  reeolve  to  turn  baek.  The 
request  of  Williams,  "Give  me  till  eight  o'clock."  The  next 
few  hours  all  anxiety.  A  Christian  native  at  the  top  of  the 
mast  looking  out  for  land.  The  cry,  when  land  seen,  "  Here^ 
here  ;  it's  found,  it's  fonod ! " 

Mark  the  spirit  of  these  men.  A  strange  land,  perhaps  on- 
friendly  inhabitants ;  still,  they  are  ready  to  go,  t«ady  to  &ce 
all  dai^gets  to  preaoh  Christ  to  them.  Here  a  tme  missionary 
spirit.  Kezt  pictore  out  the  landing.  Ko  welcome  j  yet  they 
land,  they  labour,  and  after  a  while  succeed. 

R^or  to  the  second  vUit  to  the  same  place,  a  year  after.  Give 
a  short  account  of  the  state  of  the  natives  now,  and  the  king's 
consultation  as  to  laws  for  the  government  of  his  kingdom. 
Notice  Williams's  prolonged  st&y  in  the  island,  with  tlie  reason 
why  he  could  not  leave  it  His  earoest  desire  to  reach  Erro- 
manga.  Ko  ships  calL  What  is  to  be  done  }  Build  one  him- 
self or  stay.  The  former  is  his  determination.  He  draws  the 
plans,  makes  the  tools,  instructs  the  natives  in  their  use,  and 
sets  about  the  work.  In  four  months  from  the  time  the  keel 
is  laid  down  it  is  finished,  and  named  The  Meteenger  of  Peaoo. 
Befer  back  to  the  youth  of  the  missionary,  and  get  the  children 
to  say  what  part  of  his  trade  fitted  him  for  this  woi^  Draw  a 
practical  lesson  from  this  on  the  importance  of  getting  all  the 
information  we  can  when  young. 

3.  Qive  an  account  of  his  voyages  in  this  ship.  Bead  from 
"Missionary  Enterprise"  {Snow);  and  then  notice  his  last 
voyage  aiid  death.    Hifi  arrival  off  Erromanga ;  the  landing ; 
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tbe  stToQ  on  the  beaoh ;  the  C17,  the  attack,  the  death.  Thus 
Sed  the  hero,  at  the  age  of  forty-three.  Read  the  account  of 
Ae  reecne  of  his  remains,  and  of  his  bnrial  in  the  ialand  of 
Upoln,  Hard)  31,  1839. 

TsisD.—'timsiOSAXT  LrrxBATDiz. 

To  enable  teachers  to  gather  details  more  fully  than  can  be 
done  from  any  single  history,  and  to  procure  anecdotes  to  illus- 
trate the  power  of  tibe  Gospel  is  converting  individuals,  the 
following  list  of  modem  nusmonary  woi^  is  given. 

As  in  no  instance  any  work  is  mmtioned  which  is  not  in- 
cluded ia  the  "  London  and  British  Catalogue  "  (pablished  by 
Heesro.  Sampson  Low  and  Co.,  1863-4-5),  it  is  presumed  that 
<h^  are  cdl  atill  ia  print  The  publisher  and  the  price  are  those 
given  in  the  above-named  'work. 

It  is  hoped  that,  both  in  it«i  extent  and  in  its  arrangement, 
the  list  may  be  ose^  to  all  persons  interested  in  the  spread  of 
the  GoapeL 


A  LIST   OF  MISSIONARY  BOOKS. 
WoBEi  or  A  OsiriBAL  Obabiotek. 
Ad>ma,  H.   Q.     O^olojuBdia  of  Fomsb 


Alder,  B.    Wnlefsn  Uliuoni        

Ancient  British  Cbumh.     (Uouthlj  VoL 

of  HeligioiM  Tract  aooiatj) 

Anderson  and  Johnstone,  Uemoirs  of    , , . 
Anderson,  5.  M.    Hittcny  of  the  Churah 

in  the  Colonin.    Three  Toll 42*.    Birington.    1866. 

Anderson,  WiUiun.    TreMor;  of  Humen 

sndCeramonia      S«.  6cl.    Hamflton.     1S5S. 

Aneodotei,  Beligioiu.    Twelve  Vols.      ...     Is.  4d.  etcb.     Bel.  Trut.  Soo. 

An^lo-SuoDB,  LiTea  of  Eminent    Is.    BeL  Traot  800,    1861. 

Awiiu,   E.      Cjolopeedui    of    Beljg^oiu 

Aneodotee       8s.  6d.    Griffln.    1856. 

Buth  BDd  BlaMhardt's  Christian  Uissions    2s.     HeL  Tr«ct  Boo.     18S3. 
Baibsr'i  MiMionu;  Tdo*       2i.6d.    Hitbet.    1864 
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Bl;th,  Geons.     BanicucaiOM  of  a  Hit- 

BknuuV*  LifB 4a.    Partridgs.    18B2. 

Buriis,  Bav.  J.     UurioiuuT  BntwpriMa 

in  iiaaj  Landi      1(.  6d.    EniglU.    18$4. 

Brown,  Ber.  Dr.    Hiitor;  of  PratettKot 

Ifiuioiu.    OSirasTolB S6i.    Blackwood.    ISSl. 

OiiDpbell,' Ber.  Dr.    Tbi  PhiloKipb;  of 

MuaioDB 6a.    Snow.    IBIO. 

Campball,  Re*.  Dr.    Haiitime  Diaooroy 

and  CbrutJBii  Miuioiu ISi.    Snow.    1S40. 

Came,  J.    Lijes  of  EminaDt  Ifiiiionarlea. 

Three  Voli fls.    Wadibowii.    1864. 

Oaikaai,  BeT.  W.  Ohrist  and  Misaiou  .  6*.  Snow.  18B8. 
Child,  Ber.  0,  X'.  Tbs  Fmuhed  Ooune  .  6i.  Seeley.  1666. 
Coke,    BflT.  Dr.,    Memom  of,    b;  Dr. 

fithendge       Si.    Uaaon.    1860. 

Devpard,  Ber.  J.  Huhobm;  Sfibrti  ...  6a.  Seelef.  1868. 
Du^  Ber.  Dr.    Miuiona  Um  Chief  End 

of  Chrut'a  Cbnroh        '. 

Eddj'a  Hooinea  of  Huaionaiy  Ent«TpriM 
Ellia,  Ber.  H.  W.   Toili  and  Trituapha  of 

Miaaion  Work       ...     8i.  6d.    Beeley.    1863. 

EUia,  Mn.    Deunark,  and  ber  Hinioni  .    Si.  6d.    Bealey.    1864. 
FletohflT,  Bar.  J.  P.,  Uamoin  ot    Two 

Tola 21a.    Hunt.     1868. 

Orsnt,     Ten.    Arebdeacon.       Banpton 

Lectnrea  im  Miaaiona    9a,    Biviogton.    184G. 

Hamilton,   Bev.    Dr.      Mia^ona  t    thnr 

Aathority  and  Aim       2a.  6d.    Niabet.    1864. 

Hardwicke,  Arohdaaoon.   Chriat  and  other  ' 

HaaUn :    Heathen  Syatema  oompared 

-with  OliriatiHiity.    Four  Parta 7l.  6d.  aach.     Bell  and  Daldj. 

Part  1.  General  Snrrej, 
„    2.  Baligioni  of  India. 
„    8.  Beligion*  of  China  and  Ameriea. 
„    4.  Beligiona  of  Egypti-Mede,  Penia. 
Hairia,  Ber.  Dr.     The  Great  CiniuiiiMiaQ     7a,  6d.     W>rd.     18B2. 
H&wkhu,  Ber.  B.    ffiatoneal  Notioea  of 

Church  of  EnBland  MierioQ 9s.    Pdlowi.    1B46. 

HoolB,BflT.E.  The  Year  Book  of  Mianona    8a.    LongmaDi.    1S47. 
Eopkina,  Bei.  W.  B.    ApoBtolio  Miiaione    6a.    Porker.    1863. 
Hoiue,    Edwin.      Miaaionary    in    Many 

lerndt.    Dluitrated       8a.  6d.    Hogg.    18B1. 

Hunt,  Hiaaionary  to  the  Cannibala,  Inle  of-   la.  6d.    Hanulton.    1861. 
Hurd,   Bishop.     Biae   and   Progreaa   of 

ChrietiBDitf    Sa.  6d.    Griffin.    1B62. 

JubileeTolume,  Chuich  Miaaionar;  Society  6a.  Seeley.  134S. 
Kingamill,   Bev.  J.     Uiaiioaa  and  Mis- 

aionariea 10a.  fid,    Longmana.     1964. 

EnUI,  Ber.  B.,  Lifa  of,  by  BeT.  0.  BirraU    4ii.  ed.    Niebet.    1869. 
LiTerpool,  Oonf wwkw  on  Wiwi  on» 2*.  6d.    Illiabet.    1860. 
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Imi^  Bar.  7.    VMoatn  Hwdbook  ...  9i.    Sluw.    1B48. 

U*Mdl,W.    Kmtional  uWna     10i.6d.    TrflbiiBr.    1B66. 

Ibobrlm^  Ber.  Dr.    Hie  JnlalM  ot  lb* 

Woild    St.    Wbitteker.    ISU. 

HadMr,  Bar.  J.  F.      Uauon*  ot  tlie 

HiddlaA^ I0L6d.    M.n^nt.»     IBSS. 

IbntMH  of  Hot.  a  F.  Aduu        Si.    Xuter*.    1848. 

lf«bon,J.B.  BiMymOtiiiitMiiMiMioiii  9*.    Eamiltoa,     ISIL 

HiMiooH;  Book  fbr  Uib  Tonng      li.    BoL  Kut  Boo.    1859. 

Uubobh;  Beoerdt.    Ftxa  tmiU 2i.  eadu        . 

HlidouTj  Oaafiaphj.    lUnitmtod       ...  8i,  6d.     BMnpMW  Low.   1861. 

HiNioMiT  SowMM,  tWMoliod  at  Eule* .  im.  6d.    BeU  uid  Daldy.  18SS. 

«,__, --• irth  'Ant  Book      ....  '-     ■■'-----     "" 


I860. 
Ctaoombridgik 

Hiaioiui7  SoDTMur,  W  ATsriing Z*.6a!.    BiLoir.     IBGO. 

lGMkniai7  Wm  far  XAtla  Iift«Mn      ...     2h    HitbeL    1860. 

HiwioaMTl«»,bTAd«liiM i*.    Huon.    1861. 

MiMionuj  Mmrtrd &.    NUbat.    1886. 

Ummmmit  Gnida  Book    10<>.6d.    Be^.    1816. 


lI<wra,B. 
Field* 


lijKwtoliaai 
I.  D.    lifti  I 


S*.6d.    Huon.    1861. 


BanwdtM.  Bobtrt.  ] 

tothoHtaAm     

BolnoMin,  0.  E.    Ad*BnUgea  of  Hotioiial 

Uiirion Si.    HBlchard.     1866. 

Smith,  Bar.  H.    Pil^mi  in  Hmuou  „.    4a.  6d.    Macintoab.    18H. 
Swan,  B«T.  W.    Letten  on  Miaaioni     ...     4*.    Bnow.    1843. 
Thompwm,  Bar.  X.    Great  Uiaiiaiiariaa  ,    Sa.    NelMin.    IBM. 
Temi,  Ber.  K.    Life  of  Fnmoia  Xariw ...    7*.    Longmani.     1864 
W^,   Bar.  W.  P.    Cfariitiaa  Miuion  _ 

D  Lecture,  1861  " 


.....jjiuBoolUDd Sa.    NUbefc    1862. 

Wol(  B«T.  Dr.,  I^boDTi  of     12a.    Bonu.    IMO. 

Taar  Book  of  HiMloni     lOa.    Loiwrnane.     184S. 

Zinwndoi^  Lib  o^  I7  Splngenbeig       ...  10a.  6d.    Eoldawoith.    ISI 

Ifimon  IV  Obuvuxd,  XiURuxn,  aid  Nobth  AxnHii. 

Eateluwd.    1862. 
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BcM«n,  Ber.  3,  Uinioiu  in  Canada  ... 
Bbod,B<rr.W.  North  AmeriomHiwioiiB 

OhnnJuU'i  Life  in  NoTi  Sootu       

£dirBTd>,   Prsddent      life  of  Sot.  D. 

Bninrad 

Eawkini,    Bar.    B.       North   Amrriciui 

HiHtoiu 

Siitorio&l  Aocoimt  of  Oreenland    

Indiuu  of  North  Amnioa       

Vianourj  Beoardi  of  North  Amorioa  ... 
UiuionBTj  FuwgM  &om  Lib  of  Axdd- 

batd  Merriman       

Uisaionary  Bscords  of  Northam  CoimtriM 
Uomiiui  Miauoni  in  North  Amerioa  ,.. 
If  oTaviui  in  Greenland  and  Iceland.   Two 

Tola.       

North  American  Miarionariea,  Lirea  of  ... 
Q^Doker,  Mi«.  Bainbow  in  the  North  ... 
Wilioii,  Ber.  Dr.    lab  of  J^.  BUiot 


4a.    Bnmi.    1847. 
6a.    Partridge.    186S. 
Ba.    Hamilton.    1S15. 


91.  FeUow*.  IMS. 
Sa.  Simpkm.  1846. 
S*.  B«d.  Tr«A  Soo. 
IrSd.    BaL  Tract  Soo.   186L 

Si.  6d.  Ben  and  Daldj.  186S. 
2b.    Bell  and  Daldr.    1867. 
2*.6d.    Niabet. 

3a.  6d.  eaoh.    Hamilton. 
Sa.  6d.    S.  F.  O.  E. 
3>.  ed:.    Niabet.    1864. 
li.  6d.    Hamilt<».    186S. 


Huaion  n 
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Beman,  Ber.  X  E.    Ifiaaionaiy  labonTB 

among  the  Indiana  of  GnLana      

Blefaj,!MT.H.  SoeneaintheCarribeuiSeM 
BreCt,  Ber.  W.  H.    Indian  Miaaiona  in 

Borohell,  Ber.  T.,  life  o^  by  Bar.  F.  W. 

BuTohell 

Comford,  P.  H.  Uiision  Boenea  in  Jamaioa. 
Doncan'i  Narratire  of  Weali^an  Hluiana 

in  Jamaica      

Oardiner,  Oapt.  ASen,  of  Patagonia.    A 

Memoir 

Gardiner,    Crat.    Allen.      Tint    to  the 

Indiana  of  Ohili      

Oardiner,  Capt,  *ii'™i     A  Yoioa  fer  Bonth 

America 

Oardiner,  Capt.  Allen.    Funeral  Bermon, 

b;  Bct.  B.  Oarratt       

Horaford,  Bev.  John,    A  Toioe  from  &e 

Weatlndiea 

Hntobeaon,  P.  0.     Bonthem  Uart^rn-    A 

Tale  of  Patagonia 

Xoibb,  Ber.  W.,  Memoin  o^  br  Ber.  J. 

H.Hinton      

Uoieter,  BeT.  W.    Memoirs  of  Miaaionar; 

Labonr  in  the  We>t  Indies 

Phillippo,    Ber.   J.    M.      Jamaica :    ita 

Paat  and  Preeent  State 


6i.    Bell  and  Daldy.    1861. 

4a.  6d.    Green.    1849. 
Sa.    Honlaton.     1856. 

7a.  6d.    Partridge.     18ia 

Sa.    Niibet.    18fi7. 

6«.    See%.    ISU. 

la.    Seelcf.    1847. 

Beelej. 

6a.    Eajlin.    1856. 

8a.  6d.  Hamflton.    18GS. 

3a.  Bd.    Hookton.    1861. 

4e.    Uaaon.    1850. 

8a.  6d.    SnoT.    1843. 
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Suniul,  Ber.  F,    Wadtran  HUiion*  in 

Jkdum lOk    Fuiridge.    ISBS. 

Undtrhiil,  B.  B.    Weat   Iit^   Sodal 

udBdigioui 8a.6d.    JwkMn.    186S. 

Unilad   Brethren,   MiMion  o(    to    the 

Diiiuh  West  Tndiee      6d.    ITubet. 

Uniled   Bretbren.      BetnMpaot   of   thejr 

Jamuoa  MiMioa   6d.    Ifubet. 

United    Bretbreii.     Betroepeot   of   thai 

MtMioD  in  Antigiu       fid.    ITubeb 

WiUiamii    Biohara,    of  FBtigoma,    Life 

of    8».6d.    NUbet    1867. 


HnsTOira  n  Wm  Avrioa. 

Afrioa  Bedeemed  bj  the  growth  of  Liberia    Sa.  ed.    NiabeL 
Beeoham'a     Aah*Dte«     and     the     Qold 

Ooaat      6a.    Haaon.     iSU. 

Bowan,  Biahop  of  Siem  Leon^  Uemoir 

of    9a.    MUbet     1862. 

Bowan,  Ber.  T.  J,    AdTcntulM  and  Mia- 

aionuy  Ijiboar*  in  Central  Africa       ...     6a.    ^hUbner.    18E7. 
(AArlesirorth,  M.  L.    Africa'a  MoantaJn 

Vall^     8a.  6d.    Beeliij.    1866. 

EMt,    B«T.    D.    J.      The    Condition   of 

Wsatem  Africa      6i.    Honlston.    1841. 

Aeeoian,  Bar.  T.  B.    Journal   of  two 

Tiiite  to  Aihantee 8«.    Mawn.    ISMk 

Fox,  BcT.  W.    HiJtorf  of  Miuiona  in 

Weateni  Africa      10s.  fid.    Haaon. 

Fox,  Ber.  W.    Westera  Coaat  of  Africa  .    2a.    Maaon. 
JohnaoD,  Ber.  W.    Church    MiBeionory 


a  the  Toruba 


10a.    Seeley.    18S3. 
n.     1850. 


Kisbet.     1847. 


Birera  of  Water  in  ■  Brj  Place. 

lionainA&ioa       ...     _ 8a.  6d.    Beligioua  Tnot  Soft 

Tuoler,  Uiaa.    Abbeoknta :  outline  of  (be 

History  of  the  YorubaMioion   3a.  6d.    Niabet.    1858. 

Walker,  Ber.  8.  A.      The  Church  Mia- 

aioiuuyBt  Sierra  Leone 12a.    Sealf^.    1847. 

Walker,  Ber.  S.  A.    MiMiooa  in  Weatem 

Africa     12a.    Longmana.    1S4S- 

West,  Bar.  Daniel,  Uemoira  of,  b;  Ber. 

T.  West 4*.    Baeley.    1861. 

Western  Africa :  ita  Hiatorr,  b*  the  Ber. 

J".  L.  Wilson 8».6d.    SampaooLow.    18S9. 

Wilson,  J.  L.    Western  Africa :  ita  His* 

toi7  and  Condition       6a.  6d.    Trilbaer. 
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Hnuuoiri  m  BotiTH  AniOA. 


Arbouaset,   Her,  C.     A.  Tour  in  Sontli 

AlrioK     4a.  6d.    BUhop.     18S3. 

Bojoe,  B«T.  W.    Notwon  South  AMok  .    {ra.    Muou.    1888. 
Broodbent,  B«t.  S.    Uinionary  Mutjr 

ofNamaqiuluid     1».  fid.    Muon.    ISSG. 

Broadbent,  Ber.  8.,  Uemoin  of      la.  Od,    Muon.    1857. 

ColdBTirood,  Ber.  H.    OaE&n  and  Ctlfn 

MiiBioDa ...     4i.6d.    Ifitbet    1858. 

Campbell,  J'obn.      Lifs   uid  ^Uinioiiarj 

Entarpriaes  in  South  Africa 10a.    Bnow.    1841. 

Cautii,  K.    The  Basutoai   or,  Iwan^- 

three  Teara  in  Bonth  A&ioa 6i.    lfiab«t.    ISfil. 

Colenso,  Biahop.    Ten  Waeki  in  Natal  ...     6a.    Uaamillan.    1861. 
Fleming,  Fnocdi.    8outh«m  Africa       ...     6*. .  HalL    1868. 
„  Ca&aria  and  ita  In- 

hKbit«iita        2a.  Sd.    Simpkin.    18U. 

Freeman,  Bar.  J.  3.    A  Tonr  in  South 

AfriM      7b.    Snow.    1867. 
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GEEENLAND. 


Fat  the  introdactioii  of  the  Ooqtel  into  Greenland,  see 
pp.  96—107. 

The  Mission  work  of  tLe  MoraTian  Brethren  in  Greenland  is 
still  carried  on  with  great  succefrs.  A  training  school  for  native 
helpers  has  been  etftahlished  at  N'ew  Sermhul,  which  has 
already   fumiahed   several  native   teachers   for   the    outlying 


The  means  of  grace  are  highly  valued  by  the  native  Chris- 
tians. On  several  occasions  many  have  travelled  nearly  thirty 
miles  in  an  open  boat  to  be  present  at  the  Holy  Commouion, 
and  that  in  stormy  weather. 

Daring  the  last  few  yeurs  a  great  deal  of  attention  han  been 
pud  to  the  work  of  translation,  and  among  the  books  pnbliahed 
are  the  whole  of  the  New,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

At  the  close  of  1870  the  Moravians  had  six  stations  in 
GreenlADd,  superintended  by  twenty-four  missionaiies,  and 
attended  by  1,721  individuals,  of  whom  972  were  commnni- 
cants,  and  sixty  were  candidates  for  baptism.  These  nnmbei^ 
are  less  than  tiiose  given  at  p.  107 ;  the  decrease,  however,  is 
not  the  result  of  a  want  of  success,  but  arises  firom  eickneas, 
and  other  natural  causes.  The  mismonary  at  Lichtenan, 
refonjiig  to  the  subject,  says,  "  In  one  mon^  I  have  interred 
the  remains  of  twenty  persons — a  large  number,  indeed,  when 
yon  remember  that  our  whole  flock  here  only  numbers  750 
souls."  From  Fredericksthal  the  mismonary  writes,  "At  last 
the  disease  assumed  quite  the  character  of  an  epidemic ;  within 
&e  last  month,  of  our  whole  population  td  767  soulf^  fifty 
died." 
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For  the  hiatory  of  the  foundation  of  this  Mission  see  p.  107. 

In  this  inhospitable  r^jion,  the  Moravian  Brethren  have 
laboured  for  upwards  of  a  centuiy,  as  has  been  stated  at  p.  107. 
The  yearly  intercourse  with  these  devoted  men  is  mwntained 
by  the  missionary  ship,  the  Harmony,  and  the  interconise  of 
the  missionaries  with  each  other  at  the  various  stations  by  a 
smaller  vessel,  called  the  Meteor. 

On  a  beautiful  summer  evening  in  June,  1869,  the  writer 
formed  one  of  the  party  who  met  on  board  the  Harmony  on 
the  eve  of  her  centenary  voyage.  She  had  psased  through  many 
■cenee  of  danger,  and  had  been  wonderfully  preserved.  She  was 
about  to  foee  new  perils,  but  those  on  board  felt  that  He  who 
maketh  the  wind  to  blow,  and  says  to  the  raging  waves,  "  Be 
still,"  would  take  care  of  the  little  ship,  and  bring  her  to  the 
desired  haven,  and  so  it  was  not  a  mere  sentiment  when  they 

"  We  tniHt  Thy  wisdom,  and  Thy  power  Divine  ; 
We  truat  Thy  care ;  the  '  Hwmony '  is  Thine ." 

The  safe  return  of  the  Harmony,  in  October  of  the  same  year, 
was  a  token  of  God's  further  &vour,  and  a  proof  that  the  con- 
fidence in  Him  was  rightly  placed. 

On  the  evening  of  November  16  the  writer  was  present  at » 
Meeting  of  the  Brethren  to  receive  the  account  of  the  lOIsl 
voyage  of  the  Harmony.  The  gallant  little  vessel  left  the  West  i 
India  Dock  on  June  18,  and  arrived  off  Labrador  on  July  30. 
She  was  not  able  to  enter  Hopedale  on  accoimt  of  the  qnautaty  I 
of  ice,  and  had  to  put  out  to  sea  again.  Here  she  wat  ^iveloped 
in  a  fog;  and  drifted  on  to  a  rock,  but  was  got  off  without  an; 
damage.  On  her  eecond  voyage  np  the  coast  she  met  wiUi 
much  peril,  was  set  in  an  iceberg  and  seemed  in  dimgerof 
being  crushed.  Just  when  her  destruction  seemed  imminent, 
Qod  stretched  out  Hia  hand  on  her  behalf^  and  she  got  free  of 
the  ice.  She  brings  tidings  both  of  a  painfiil  and  of  a  i^assnt 
nature.  The  past  year  has  been  one  of  much  trial  ior  the 
natives,  arising  iroai  the  severity  of  the  weather.  The  winter 
was  particularly  cold,  the  thermometer  indicating  68  degrees  of 
A-ost.  This  cold  was  accompanied  by  severe  storms,  whicli  pre- 
vented the  ice  from  freezing  in  the  bays,  and  so  the  natives 
could  not  obtain  tiieir  us\wl  supply  of  seals.    The  spriag  and 
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ra  remarkably  cold  also,  bo  tbat  there  has  been  a 
acanij  mipply  of  v^etablee.  Ou  account  of  the  aeverity  of 
the  seaeon,  the  misaionaiy  children  have  been,  compelled  to 
Kmata  indoors  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Several 
have  only  been  out  sixteen  timea  during  the  season. 

The  Mission  work  has  been  carried  on  with  Bucceaa,  not  only 
among  the  natives,  but  also  among  the  European  settlers.  At 
the  close  of  1870  the  Mission  comprised  five  Stations — viz., 
Nain,  Hopedale,  Okak,  Hebron,  and  Zoar,  superintended  by 
thirty-two  missionary  agents.  The  number  of  communicant 
was  379  ;  non-communicants,  274 ;  candidates  and  new  people 
and  children,  434 ;  total,  1,087. 

NOETH.WBST  AMEEICA. 

For  the  establishment  of  Missions  among  the  Korth  American 
Indians,  see  pp.  110 — 136. 

In  this  vast  field  of  labour  Mission  work  is  carried  on  with 
great  success.  Kot  only  have  the  old  stations  been  well  cared 
for,  but  new  ones  occupied.  The  year  1869-70,  however,  was 
one  of  considerable  anxiety,  in  consequence  of  political  dis- 
turbances arising  fi»m  the  transfer  of  the  territory  to  the 
dominion  of  Canada.  Civil  war  has,  in  &cf)  raged  in  Bnpert's 
Land. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  work  done  by  the  various 
missiouary  societies  as  gathered  from  the  Beports  for  1870-71. 

1.  The  Church  MiaaiONABT  SociErr, 
The  Committee,  reporting  on  this,  the  Jubilee  year,  aay  : — 
"It  was  on  the  15th  of  October,  1820,  that  the  Rev.  John 
West^  the  Society's  fii'st  missionary  to  Rupert's  Land,  reached 
Bed  River,  the  scene  of  hia  future  labonre.  This  Mission, 
therefore,  is  now  in  its  JubUee  Year.  It  is  a  fitting  season  to 
ask  the  question,  What  hath  God  wrought !  The  Indians  of 
Rupert's  Land  at  that  time  were,  to  quote  the  words  of  an  eye- 
witness, 'sunk  to  almost  the  lowest  state  of  degradation  to 
which  human  beings  can  be  brought.'  Their  language  had  not 
been  reduced  to  writing,  and  not  one  of  them,  so  far  as  it  is 
known,  had  received  any  Christian  instruction.  At  the  present 
time,  the  number  of  those  that  have  connected  themselves  with 
the  Society  is  about  4,000.  Among  these  upwards  of  1,200  are 
communicants.     There  are  aJso  five  native  Indian  clergymen  of 
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oar  Church,  beddea  two  or  three  of  mixed  descent  who  may 
■Jso  be  regarded  aa  the  o&pring  of  misaionaTj'  effort.  TLe 
knowledge  of  Qod'a  Word  u  spreading  among  the  pagan  Indiana, 
while  those  alraadj'  ev&ugelized  contribute  to  the  support  of 
their  own  Church,  and  are  beginning  to  enjoy  those  bleaaingBof 
dvilization  and  temporal  comfort  which  follow  in  the  wake  of 
the  QoepeL" 

The  Society's  opemtiona  are  carried  on  at  the  present  time  in 
eight  Difltricta,  viz.  : — 

1.  Rad  River  JHatricL—The  Bed  River  District  is  fast 
aaiuming  the  character  of  a  Church  more  than  a  Mission,  The 
congregations  are  settled,  and  acknowledge  the  duty  of  self- 
support.  At  the  Indian  settlement,  the  insurrection  of  1869-70 
gave  quite  a  new  aspect  to  the  work.  The  heathen  Indians 
scatterod  through  the  settlement,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
aurronnding  dintrict,  collected  themselves  together  for  self- 
defence,  and  encamped  near  the  settlement ;  an  opportunity 
was  thua  afibrded  for  preaching  the  Qoepel  to  those  who  other 
wise  could  not  be  reached.  This  opportunity  was  promptly 
seized  by  the  misBioniirieB.  The  Indians  having  erected  a  long 
tent  for  council  purposes,  permisaion  waa  sought  and  obtained 
to  use  it  on  the  sabbath  as  a  place  of  worship.  Laj^  nmabera 
of  the  Indians  attended  the  services ;  on  several  oceasioca  as 
many  as  160  heathen  natives  were  counted  at  the  morning 
service. 

2.  Oumherland  Diatriet. — This  station  is  still  superintended 
by  the  Bev.  Henry  Budd,  and  the  work  of  evangelization  has 
pn^reased  satisfactorily  j  indeed,  there  are  now  scarcely  any 
heathen  in  the  district  At  Devon  station  the  work  b  almost 
exclusively  pastoral  All  the  services  are  conducted  in  the 
native  lai^oge,  both  at  church  and  in  the  schoolroonL  Many 
of  the  old  and  the  whole  of  the  young  can  read  the  translations 
of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  they 
can  therefore  toke  an  active  part  in  the  services  Qt  the  chottii 
and  school. 

3.  Engiuh  River  JXalnct. — This  station  is  superintended  by 
the  Bev.  J.  Mackay,  a  country-bom  missionary,  who,  in  addition 
to  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  Indians,  has  during  the  last  year 
obtained  a  printing-press,  and  has  printed  sever^  books  in  tJie 
Cree  language  in  the  syllabic  character.  There  are  at  the 
present  time  300  native  Christians  in  this  district,  89  of  whom 
are  communicants. 
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4.  Jo/mesa  Say  Dislriet — The  ProteBtaut  Indians  of  this 
district  number  1,310,  of 'whom  194  are  oommnnicante. 

5.  York  Factory  District. — The  number  of  Christian  Indiana 
in  this  district  is  230.  There  are  now  no  heathen  Indiana  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  thia  etatioo, 

6.  J/aoAenate  Miver  IHgtricL—Tbia  district  is  superintended 
by  three  missionaries.  The  native  Christians  are  600  in  number. 
Befeiring  to  the  work  of  the  miastonaries,  the  Committee  say, 
"Mr.  Bompaa  has  been  actively  engaged  during  the  year, 
itinerating  along  the  Macken^  Biver  from  Great  Slave  lake 
to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  ;  visiting  slso  Fort  Vermilion  (on 
the  Peace  River),  south  of  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  reaching 
Fort  Youcon  in  the  extreme  north-west  Mr.  Bompas  has 
studied  four  languages, — the  Cree,  the  Slave  (a  dialect  of 
Chipewyan  spoken  on  the  Mackenzie  Itiver),  the  Luohu  spoken 
in  the  Youcon  countiy,  and  the  Esquimaux.  With  the  help 
of  the  wife  of  the  chief  officer  at  Peel's  Bivor  Fort,  Mr.  Bompati 
has  been  able  to  tnmalate  two  Gospels  and  other  elementary 
religiooB  books  into  the  Luohu.  la  May,  1871,  he  was  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mackenrie,  on  the  Arctic  coast,  Jiving  -with  the 
Esijuimaux  in  their  snow  houses,  and  teaching  them  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  Gospel." 

7.  West. Canada. — A  new  field  of  labour  has  been  opened  up 
at  Samia,  and  already  some  progress  has  been  made  in  preaching 
the  Grospel  to  the  Indians  in  tkat  district  The  language  of 
these  tribes  is  the  Chipewyan,  Both  schools  and  Bible-classes. 
Iiave  been  established,  and  both  are  veiy  fuirly  attended. 

Summary  of  the  NartJt-West  American  Mission,  1870-71. 
Stations   .         .         .       ,  .         .         .18 
Country-bom  and  Native  Clergymen .         8 
Native  Christian  Lay  Teachers  .         i       16 
Communicants  ....   1282 

Native  Christians      ....  4346 

Schools 13 

Scholars 518 

The  Webistah  MiasiONS. 
The  Missions  of  this  Society  to  the  Indians  continue  to  be 
well  sustained.     The  districts  at  present  occupied  are  : — 

1.  Bed  River  IHstriol,  with  atationa  at  High  Bluff,  Norway 
House,  and  Oxford  House. 

2.  Saskaleheioan  Dittriet,  with  stations  at  Sdntfntton  House, 
Victoria,  White  Pish  Lake,  and  Elk  Rivw. 
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Writing  from  Red  River  district  Mr.  Young  says, — "  Mj 
labours  have  been  extended  90  miles  beyond  Fort  Gwry,  where 
I  met  with  a  cordial  reception  from  mtiny  vho  have  long  desired 
to  be  fumialied  with  the  ordinances  of  religion.  Two  clames 
have  been  organized  of  twenty-five  membera,  a  naoleuB  of  a 
ohorcti  which,  before  many  yeara  have  fled,  will  be  counted  by 
hundreds.  Frogreas  has  been  made  towards  tlie  erection  of  a 
aaactuaty  and  Mis^on  premises — a  site  for  this  purpose  having 
been  made  a  free  gift  to  the  Society  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany throngh  the  racommendatioa  of  Governor  MTaviah." 

From  Saskatchewan  the  Chairman,  writes, — "When  £Ir. 
Steinhaur  first  appeared  among  these  people,  he  found  them 
Baked  savages,  who  thought  only  of  to-day  and  trusted  to  the 
conjuror  and  his  mediciae-bag  for  to-morrow ;  now  he  lives 
among  a  Christian  community  with  their  little  houses  and 
gardens." 

In  their  Report  for  1871  the  Committee  say, — "  The  Mis- 
uons  in  what  is  now  called  the  Dominion,  comprising  Ganadii, 
Eastern  British  America,  and  the  vast  territory  between  Cans<lii 
and  the  Pacific,  speak  for  themselves  in  their  statistica.  Leav- 
ing out  of  our  calcnlatioii  the  Churches  Vhlch  constitute  the 
home  work  of  the  Canadian  Connexion,  wo  have  in  Eastern 
British  America,  in  the  Domestic  Misuons  and  Indian  Mianons 
of  Canada,  353  missionariee,  33,600  membera,  and  70,976 
scholars." 

The  AxERicAB  Boabd  of  Fobeigh  Missions. 

This  Society  is  canying  on  a  most  successful  work  among  the 
Indians  in  North  America,  especially  among  the  Dakotat  In- 
dians, or  Sioux,  of  Minnesota  and  ^Nebraska.  The  Jakotsa  are 
composed  of  the  allied  tribes  of  the  Mandans,  the  Omahas,  the 
Rlckarees,  and  Winnebegoes,  amountiug  to  about  25,000  souls, 
There  at  the  present  time  six  churches  formed  out  of  these 
wandering  tribes,  superintended  by  four  ordained  native 
teachers.     The  number  of  Church  members  is  SOO. 

The  Board  has  a  Mission  among  Uie  Ojibwat  and  another 
among  the  Senecas.  The  success  tti  the  Mission  to  this  latter 
tribe  is  very  striking.  When  the  Board  commenced  its  work 
in  1826  the  population  was  estimated  at  2,807,  now  (1870)  it 
is  3,383.  Then  the  people  lived  in  bark  or  pole  wigwams,  with 
earth  fioora.  They  were  without  furniture  or  cooking  nteneil^ 
except  ft  kettle  ;  now  Uiey  live  in  shanties  made  of  board,  with 
floors.     They  have  household  furniture  and  cooking  utenfflli. 
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Then  drunkenness  was  extremely  common,  now  it  is  tlio  excep- 
tion not  the  rule.  In  1826  there  were  two  schools,  now  there 
are  ten.  In  1826  the  masa  of  the  people  were  Pagans,  now 
the  Church  members  exceed  six  hundred. 

The  Societt  for  the  Pbopagatioh  of  the  Gospei,. 

This  Society  has  two  Missions  in  Kupert's  Land  for  the  Indian 

tribes,  one  at  Fort  Ellice,  the  other  at  Aaainihoia.     The  popala- 

tion  of  these  settlements  at  the  close  of  1870  was  450,  of  whom 

360  were  Church  Members. 

The  Pbesbyteriah  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 

Tida  Society  has  three  missionaries  working  amongst  the 
Indians  of  North  America.  The  number  of  communicants  is 
147,  of  scholars  108. 

General  Summary  of  Missionary  labours  of  all  Protestant 
Societiw  : — Native  Indian  Missionaries,  one  hundred  wndfive  ; 
Lay  Pre»cbera,  ainieere  ;  Native  Communicants,  ^ght  thousand 
one  huTidaed  and  ninety-two  ;  Scholars  in  Mission  Schools,  one 
thousand  steen  hundred  and  sixty-six. 
Tra/tulaliont  i{  tit  BSHe  into  the  La-nguaga  of  Hit  Naiive  Ti-Sui  ofN.  America. 
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GreenlaTidisk  (Biile  trane.) 

Mohawk  (Pent.  4  PaaltnuiB.) 

Mic-Mac 

Maliaeet   

One 

TinnS  or  CMppewaytm  .... 

Oj'tttea 

Ditto  (by  American  Soc)  . . 
DdaaaTC  (by  ditto) 
Cioetam  (Ipf  ditto) 
I>akota  (by  ditto) 
CheroUe  (ditto) 
Jfmiotee  or  Ooi  (ditto)  ,, 
Semea  (ditto) 


JN.T.&liirgepor- 
)      tion  of  O.T. . . 

Tlie  entire  Bible . . . 
I  iBEuah,  St.  Luke, 
{  and  St.  John 
PortionB  of  Old 
\      andNewTest. 

St  John 


The  endre  Bible. . 
St.MaTl[&8t.Jdm 

at  John 

New  Testament . . 

Epistles  of  St  Joha 

'  New  Teatament 

&  Pentateuch 

New  Test  ft  por- ' 

tionaof  Old..  . 

Bw  Testament .... 

St  Matthew   

MattftStMwk 


Greenlftnil.forthe  Mora- 
vian MiHsions. 

Labrador,  ditto. 

Indian  Nations,  West  of 
the  Falls  of  Kiagsra. 

TortheMic-Mac  Indians 
in  Nova-Sootia. 

Indian  Tribe  in  New 
Brunswick. 

For  Cree  Indiana,  Hud- 
son's Say  TenitoricB. 

A  tribe  in  Hndaon'a  Bay 
Territory. 

For  tlie  Chim>ew^  or 
Delaware  Indians. 

For  Choctaw  Indians. 

For  Dakota  Indfaos. 
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THE  WEST  INDIES. 

For  the  eatablishment  of  Missions  in  the  West  In<lies,  see  vjt, 
137—155. 

The  last  few  years  have  been  in  a  special  manner  a  time  of 
trial  for  the  missioaariea  and  their  work,  arising  from  ihe 
physical  disasters  which  have  overtaken  these  Islands.  Kotwlth- 
Btaiiding  this,  however,  the  work  <f{  evangelization  baa  pragretsed 
satis&ctotily. 

The  MoHiviAK  Missionary  SociEry, 
The   Brethtea  have    Missions  at    Jamaica,   Antigna,  and 
Barbados,  &c. 

In  their  last  Report^  1870,  when  referring  to  this  \iirt  of 
their  mission  field,  the  Committee  say,  "  Long  continued  stasom 
of  droughty  and  the  consequent  failure  of  crops,  the  sicknes 
arisii^  irom  extreme  want  and  privation,  the'uncertaiii  demand 
for  labour,  the  limited  remuneration  gained  when  em»loyiiieut 
has  been  obtained,  the  low-priced  market  which  the  ifdostrious 
negro  finds  for  the  produce  of  his  cultivated  land,  conduce  men 
(ft  less  in  the  respective  Islands  to  depress  all  natural  euei^,  to 
check  desire  for  apiritual'privilegea,  and  sometimes  to  withhold 
the  half-clad  parent  and  their  children  &om  atteniance  at  the 
church  or  the  school  Still  the  work  of  the  miustiy,  though 
subject  to  these  and  other  hindrances,  proceeds ;  the  seed  sown, 
if  it  yield  not  a  hundred-fold,  is  manifestly  piuductive.  The 
missionariea  have  those  gathered  round  them  'ver  whom  they 
can  rejoice  as  heirs  of  the  grace  of  lifa" 

The  following  smmnaiy  from  the  Eeport  fff  1870 — 71  shows 
the  present  state  of  the  Sooiety's  Missions  in  Jhe  West  Indies  t— 

Total 

Statloiu.  CommimlHuiU.  In  Congniittn. 

In  Jamaica    li  4,361  12,323 

Antigua   8  2/56  6,034 

Barbados  i  978  2,399 

St  Kittfl  4  7,238  3,371 

Tobago 2  795  2,058 

Total 32  10,028  26,185 

The  Missions  of  the  Baptists. 

From  all  the  Society's  stations  in  the  West  Indies,  the  tale  of 

suffering  and  distress  is  similar  to  that  ipoken  of  by  the  Hon- 

viMi  Brethren,  wd  the  same  tbankfiUtiess  is  expessed  for  ths 
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degree  of  SQCcesa  vith  which  Ood  has  be«n  pleased  to  bless  the 
eSbrta  of  the  misaionariefl,  both  in  the  Church  and  in  the 
School.     A  few  extracts  are  given  as  specimens. 

Jamaica. — "The  prosperity  of  the  interesting  Mission  of 
Morant  Bay  continues.  The  three  Churches  formed  hare  been 
considerably  increased,  now  containing  560  members.  The 
Day  Schools  are  pursuing  their  usefid  way,  having  an  average 
attendance  of  240  children." 

Sahamas  and  Trinidad. — "Notwithstanding  the  presence  of 
poverty,  and  the  comparative  barrenness  of  the  Islands  on  which 
the  people  reside,  they  exhibit  the  most  lively  interest  in  the 
progress  of  the  Gospel,  and  continual  additions  are  made  to  the 
Church  of  God.  During  the  year  (1869)  the  churches  have 
received  about  200  additional  members  by  baptism— the  nuntber 
now  in  communion  is  3,000." 

The  churches  in  connexion  with  the  Jamaica  Baptist  Union 
are  now  ninety-Jive,  containing  nineteen  thousand  six  hundred 
and  seventy-one  members,  and  more  than  two  tlimtaand  inquirers. 
The  net  increase  for  the  year  1869-70  was  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  membei'3  and  fmur  kvmdred  and  ten  inquirers,  being  an 
average  increase  in  the  churches  making  returns  of  over  siasly 
in  each  church. 

Summary  of  the  Society's  Missions  in  Hayti,  Trinidad,  Ba- 
hamas, Turk's  Island,  and  St.  Domingo,  at  the  close  of  1870  : 
— Missionarica,  Native  Teachers,  and  Pastors,  69 ;  Stations, 
104  j  Chapels,  7 ;  Native  Members,  3,409 ;  Sabbath  Schools, 
53  ;  Scholars,  2,657. 

The  Souibty  for  the  Propagation  op  the  OoapEL. 

This  Society  still  continues  its  work  in  the  West  Indies  with 
great  success.  Though  the  whole  of  the  islands  are  formed 
into  a  diocese,  the  Church  is  not  now  connected  with  the  Sti^. 

1.  IHocete  of  ffastoM. — The  Stations  of  the  Mission  are  at 
Fortune  Island,  Long  Island,  Eleuthera,  Inagaa,  and  Andros 
Island.  From  these  oentres  the  missionaries  radiate  to  veiy 
long  distances.  Of  these  stations  the  Committee,  in  their 
Report  for  1870,  say  : — "The  work  of  the  Church  is  carried 
on  with  persevering  energy  among  the  rough,  scattered  popula- 
tion of  the  numerous  small  islands  which  constitute  the  diocese 
of  Nassau.  Frogrees  in  religion  is,  in  most  places,  perceptible, 
though  it  is  greaUy  checked  by  want  of  men  and  money.  More 
schools  are  much  needed." 
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2.  JHocese  of  Ba/rbados, — la  this  island  is  tlie  Codriogloa 
College,  which  continues  its  uscfal  labours.  In  1869  t^ero 
wero  nine  students  a.ttached  to  the  college,  and  four  to  the 
Uisdon-houBe.  These  A&ioans  were  being  trained  as  misMon- 
aries  to  their  heathen  countrTinen. 

3.  AiUigua, — The  Mimion  Stations  are  at  Alontsen-et  and 
AnguiUa. 

Referring  to  the  state  of  this  diocese,  the  Committee,  in 
tlteir  Beport  ibr  1870,  say,  quoting  the  Bishop  : — "I  have  just 
returoed  from  Montserret^  where  I  spent  two  days  in  one  of 
the  pariahes,  and  two  days  in  another.  We  had  again  this  jear 
large  confirmations  in  both,  and  in  both  the  churches  were 
crowded."  From  St.  Kitts  the  Bishop  wrote  : — "  I  am  pro- 
ceeding to4ay  to  Virgin  Oorda,  to  visit  your  Mieaion  there, 
still  drooping.  I  fear,  under  the  irant  of  a  Church  School, 
destroyed  by  the  hurricane  of  1867.  One  object  of  my  visit  is 
to  make  arrangements  for  rebuilding  it,  with  such  funds  as  I 
have  been  able  to  raise.  I  am  to  open  on  Whitsunday  the 
restored  parish  chnrch  at  Tortola,  which  was  destroyed  at  tbe 
same  time." 

Missions  of  the  Wesletam  Ii£efhodist& 

Speaking  of  their  West  Indian.  Misuons,  the  Comnlittee,  in 
the  Kcport  for  1870,  say : — "In  these  important  Missions  ne 
have  again  to  rejoice  ia-an  increase  of  Church  members  to  the 
amount  of  3,103,  the  present  number  being  43,703.  The 
character  of  the  spiritual  work  of  the  great  Revival  of  two 
years  ago  has  thus  been  tested  by  permanent  results,  and  has 
not  been  found  wantJng.  The  educational  statistics  are  eqW); 
satis&ctory,  there  being  now  14,153  day  scholars  in  our  schoois 
— an  increase  of  735  over  those  reported  last  year.  The  reportii 
fr^  the  various  islands  are  very  encouraging.  A  few  exampln 
are  given. 

AnHgua. — This  year  has  been,  on  the  whole,  one  of  great 
spiritual  prosperity,  the  increase  of  members  being  1,259,  and 
the  total  number  being  11,300,  with  412  on  trial;  thirty-five 
day  schools,  with  3,200  s<^olu^  and  forty-five  Sunday-school^ 
with  5,672  scholars.  Much  distress  prevails  among  the  labouring 
classes  of  some  of  the  islands. 

Sl  Vincent  Diglrict. — This  district  includes,  besides  St,  Vin- 
cent, Grenada,  Trinidad,  Baibados,  and  Tolnigo. 

From  these  places  the  missionaries  report  an  increase  t£  310 
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members  in  the  year,  tfie  total  number  being  now  8,394,  Some 
of  the  idandB  continue  to  suffer  from  drought  and  commercial 
depression;  but,  under  all  theae  disadvantages,  the  work  of 
evangelization  haa  been  carried  on  witb  much  vigour.  The 
day  schools  now  number  thirty-nine,  and  the  scholars  3,157. 
The  Sabbath-schoola  are  thirty-six,  and  the  scholars  average 
3,619. 

The  Jamaica  District. — The  year  1 869-70  was  one  of  peculiar 
trial,  as  well  as  of  great  mercies  for  the  Mission.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  members  was  251  ;  the  total  number  now  in 
full  communion  being  14,462,  with  864  on  trial.  The  day 
schools  are  iu  a  very  efficient  state ;  the  fifty-five  day  schooU 
report  3,944  scholars.  In  the  seventy-seven  Sabbath-schools 
there  are  7,247  children. 

As  a  proof  of  the  eameatness  of  the  n^ro  in  attending 
public  worship,  the  missionary  at  Mount  Fletcher  eays  : — "  Our 
chapd  at  Mount  Fletcher  occupies  a  central  position  in  Port 
Hoyal  Mountains.  The  congregation  comes  from  the  hamlets 
around  in  every  direction.  Some  have  to  travel  sixteen,  others 
twenty  miles  to  worship." 

The  Bahama  District. — The  Committee,  in  their  Eeport  for 
1870,  say: — "With  the  exception  of  New  Providence  this 
district  suffers  from  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  mass  of  the 
people.  It  is  a  question,  however,  whether,  in  any  part  of  the 
Mission  field,  we  have  more  simple-hearted  piety  than  in  this 
district.  The  natives  at  Puerto,  Plata,  and  Samana  still 
maintain  a  native  teacher,  and  keep  up  a  regular  communica- 
tion with  the  missionaries  at  Turks'  Island.  The  members  now 
number  3,867,  The  Sabbath-schools  ai-e  twenty-six,  with 
2,861  scholars. 

Hayti  District, — This  Mission  has  been  almost  destroyed  by 
the  civil  war  which  raged  in  1869.  In  the  course  of  that  war, 
Port-au-Prince  was  bombarded,  and  the  Mission-house  and 
chapel  reduced  to  ashes.  Four  local  preachers  are  now  labouring 
to  keep  the  members  of  the  congregation  together. 

£ritish  Guiana  District, — This  Mission  includes  the  stations 
at  Demerara,  Eaequibo,  Berbice,  and  a  Special  Mission  to  the 
Cooliea.  The  number  of  Church  members  in  connexioa  with 
the  Mission  is  4,412,  with  237  on  tiial.  145  members  were 
added  in  the  year  1870.  The  twenty-nine  day  schools  report 
3,055  scholare,  and  the  twenty-five  Snuday-scbools  2,406. 

The  Sonduras  Diairid. — The  British  colony  here  contains  a 
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population  of  EngliBlt,  Spanish,  and  Maza  Indians,  beadea  a 
mixed  and  African  population.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Jolin  baB 
bnen  translated  into  the  Mazaa  language.  The  Mission  has 
eight  chapels  and  four  preaching  plaees,  supplied  by  four  mis- 
Bionariea  and  one  catechbt.  The  ten  day  schools  are  very  much 
prized,  and  contain  731  scholars,  and  the  nine  Sundaj-sclioola 
630  children.  The  number  of  members  is  1,060,  being  an 
increase  of  176  over  1869.     There  are  also  118  on  trial. 

During  the  year  1869-70  the  missionaries  visited  the  outlying 
spots,  and  held  services  among  the  Indians,  who  had  never 
before  heard  God's  Word  read,  or  a  sermon  preached,  Thaa 
here,  as  in  other  places,  the  precious  seed  has  been  scattered. 
It  shall  spring  up  and  bear  fruit  some  day. 

At  the  present  time  the  Society's  Missions  contain  44,44G 
members  and  37,836  scholars.  The  number  of  missionaries  k 
ninety-one. 

MiesioNS  OP  THE  United  Presbyterian  Church  op  Scotlasd; 

1.  Mission  in  Jammca. — Notwithstanding  the  depressed 
state  of  the  Island  the  Society's  Missions  have  met  with  con- 
siderable success  during  the  past  few  years.  The  Mission  includes 
36  principal  stations  and  76  out-stations.  The  success  of  tfae 
work  may  be  judged  by  the  following  summary  of  the  return 
for  1871  : — Membera,  5,188  j  average  Sabbath  attendance, 
7,413;  attendance  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  3,183;  candidates  for 
Church  membership,  651  ;  classes  in  Sunday-school,  370 ;  adalts 
in  attendance,  1,980  ;  children,  2,508.  During  the  year  1869- 
70  the  congregation  raised  2,983t  6s,  8Jd  for  religious  pur- 
poses, being, an  average  of  lis.  per  member.  The  Mi^on 
day  schools  are  49,  with  3,987  children  on  the  roll,  and  tm 
average  attendance  of  2,406.  In  the  class  of  the  Sabbath- 
schools  192  copies  of  religious  periodicals  are  circalated 
monthly,  all  of  which  are  paid  for  by  the  children.  20,000 
tracts  were  distributed  in  1869-70. 

2.  Missions  in  Trirddttd, — The  stations  of  this  Mision  an 
at  Port  of  Spain,  Arouca,  and  San  Fernando,  with  three  out- 
stations.  In  connexion  with  these  there  are  173  Church 
members.  The  average  attendance  at  worship  is  405 ;  one 
Mission  School,  with  an  average  attendance  of  62.  The 
amount  contributed  by  the  congregation  for  religions  pur- 
poses in  1869  was  690t  12s.  Id.,  a  large  sum,  and  one  which 
teBtifies  to  the  interest  taken  in  the  progreea  of  truth.    The 
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Cominittee,  when  speaking  of  this  small  Mission,  aays  :— "  Tet 
for  the  rapidly-increasing  popnlation  of  the  Island  it  aeems  of 
much  importance  that  we  retain  and  widen  our  hold  on  that 
class  of  persons  of  whom  our  three  Churohes  are  composed. 
The  Rev.  G.  Brodie  points  in  an  intereeting  manner  to  a  new 
and  promising  outlet  for  our  Church  influence  among  a  &ttu:e 
communit]',  which  ma^  yet  people  the  basin  of  that  great  river 
of  South  American  continent,  the  Orinoo^  whose  mouths  open 
opposite  Trinidad." 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

For  the  history  of  MissionB  in  South  America  prior  to  1866, 
Bee  pp.  166 — 162. 

1.  The  SociKTV  for  the  Pbopaoatios  op  the  Gospel. 

The  Mission  stations  of  this  Society  are  at  Emequibo  and 
Berbice,  and  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  superintends  both. 
Much  attention  has  been  paid  of  late  years  to  the  aboriginal 
tribes,  and  considerable  success  has  been  achieved  among  the 
Caribs,  Arawaks,  and  others,  many  of  whom  have  embraced 
Christianity.  In  the  year  1867  Mr.  Brett  visited  the  Indians 
who  lived  above  the  Great  Falls  of  Demerara,  carrying  with 
him  a  number  of  lUuatrated  tracts,  which  he  had  tran^t^  into 
the  four  native  languages  of  the  district.  The  tracts  were  read, 
and  their  points  explained  to  these  heathen  tribes,  who  listened 
with  great  attention  to  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  thus  set  forth. 
On  one  occasion  upwards  of  150  heathen  Indians  were  col- 
lected together  to  listen  to  the  missionary  who,  with  the  Bishop 
of  Quiana,  conducted  public  worship.  The  results  of  this  visit 
were  of  the  most  cheering  character.  The  following  interesting 
accoimt  of  the  Mission  is  given  in  the  Society's  Report  for 
1870  :— 

"After  oui'  departure  Mr.  George  Couchman,  a  settler 
acquainted  with  the  Acawoio  language,  voluntarily  undertook 
the  work  of  continuing  to  instruct  the  natives,  using  the  help 
of  two  young  men  of  their  own  nation,  and  the  books  which 
theS-P.C.K.  had  kindly  printed  for  me.  In  August,  1868,  the 
Mission  Chapel  at  the  Lower  Rapids  of  the  Demerara  River 
presented  a  spectacle  which  in  some  measure  recalled  to  mind 
the  accounto  given  of  those  witnessed  in  the  eaily  days  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Acawoio  inhabit- 
auto  of  the  Upper  Dementia  were  then  found  by  the  Bishop 
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and  the  Ber.  G.  H.  Butt  assembled  at  that  spot,  anzionaly 
awEiting  their  arrival,  and  desiring  holy  baptism  at  their 
hands.  After  dae  examination,  this  was  administered  to  S41 
adults,  and  then  to  145  of  their  children.  This  occupied  tvo 
entire  days.  Those  vho  were  present  on  the  occasion  have  told 
me  of  the  atriking  spectacle  then  exhibited ;  of  the  throng  of 
Indians,  and  the  earnestness  visible  in  their  countenances,  as 
each  recipient  knelt  at  the  font,  while  the  chapel  floor  streamed 
with  the  baptismal  water  poured  over  each  in  sueoession.  Three 
mouths  after  seventy  othei-s  were  baptized  there  by  the  Ber. 
T.  Milner. 

"  After  this,  Kanaimapo  and  hia  people,  being  very  desirons 
of  having  a  teacher  in  their  own  territory,  cleared  and  planted 
a  lai^  tract  of  land  just  below  the  Great  Falls,  as  a  place 
pleasantly  situated,  but  which  from  some  calamity  had  formerly 
borne  the  ill-omened  name  of  Eyneyehiltah,  '  the  den  of  pain  or 
misery.'  Archdeacon  Jones  was  commissioned  to  endeavour  to 
plant  a  Mission  there,  and  I  accompanied  him  for  that  purpose 
in  May  last.  The  Indians  had  a  la^  shed  erected  as  a  chtipel- 
Bchool,  and  gladly  welcomed  the  Catechist,  a  Mr.  Newton,  who, 
though  advanced  in  years,  had  cheer^Uy  undertaken  that  re> 
mote  and  arduous  post.  On  that  occasion  seventy-nine  Aca- 
woios  were  baptized  by  us.  TJiia  made  a  total  of  535  tn  tAot 
diitrict  within  ten  months.  The  Holy  Communion  was  alao 
administered  for  ihefiral  time,  and  Christian  marriages  solemn- 
ized among  them." 

Another  important  Mission  has  been  fotmded  during  the  year 
1869  at  OreaUa,  on  the  Corentyn  River,  and  already  some  frnit 
has  been  gathered.  Many  children  and  their  parents  have  been 
baptized,  and  some  have  received  the  rite  of  Confirmation.  On 
one  occasion  187  Indians  attended  Divine  service,  and  several 
were  confirmed.  The  Eev.  Thomas  Farrar,  who  labours 
amongst  the  Indians  of  Buequiho,  gives  a  most  encom-agiiig 
account  of  hia  work.  He  says  :— "  Of  the  1,453-38  dob. 
raised  in  this  district  during  the  year  1869,  1, 165-88  dols,  or 
243^  17*.  lOrf.,  has  been  pven  by  the  Indians  in  hard  rash, 
hard  wood,  and  hard  labour,  and  for  the  last  four  years  they 
have  given  something  like  150Z^  per  annum  in  this  way.  Onr 
average  attendance  in  church  has  increased  from  300  in  18G6 
to  760  in  1869  ;  the  improvement  is  entirely  due  to  the  native 
Indians.  The  Macedonia  Indians  have  built  their  own  chapel; 
the  only  article  given  to  it  is  the  holy  tabU^  &  remarkiUy 
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handsome  one,  preaented  by  Captaia  Ken-.  The  St.  Edward's 
IndiaoB  are  now  shingling  their  chapel  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
ceding  the  roof  of  chancel  and  nave  with  the  beautiful  vood 
"which  they  specially  cut," 

The  Society's  work  among  the  Creoles  is  of  a  very  encou- 
ra^ng  nature :  already  ChriBtianity  is  bearing  fruit  amongst 
that  people, 

2.  The  South  Auebicah  Missionary  Society. 

The  early  work  of  this  Society,  nnder  the  title  of  the  Puta^ 
gonian.  MisEdon,  has  been  noticed  at  page  156.  Since  the  time 
then,  spoken  of,  the  Society  has  been  most  extensively  and  suc- 
cessfully engaged  in  the  work  of  evungelizing  the  various  races 
of  SouUi  American  Indians,  and  in  ministering  to  the  spiritual 
wants  of  our  own  countrymen  settled  in  various  parts  of  that 
vast  continent.  The  South  American  Mission  has  become 
■miniaterial  aa  well  as  mxegwnary  in  ita  character.  It  is  the 
details  of  the  latter  only  that  must  be  noticed ;  to  those  in- 
terested in  the  former  we  refer  them  to  the  published  Reports 
of  the  Society.  The  inie»ana/ry  work  of  the  Society  is  at 
the  present  time  carried  on"  at  four  important  centres,  viz.  ; — 

1.  Cranmei' — Keppel  Island,  West  FaXklcenda. — The  work 
conducted  from  this  point  Is  for  the  benefit  of  the  fisher  Indians 
of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  Here  a  de«ert  island  has  been  turned  into 
a  Christian  Mission  Station,  with  Church,  Schools,  and  Indus- 
trial Farm.  With  the  assistance  of  the  missionary  vessel,  the 
"Allen  Gardiner,"  natives  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  have  been 
brought  to  this  station  and  trained  in  Christian  doctrine  and 
civilization. 

When  speaking  of  the  work  carried  on  at  this  station,  the 
Committee  in  their  Report  for  1869-70  say  :— "  The  first  event 
to  be  reported  in  connexion  with  this  station  ia  the  arrival  in 
England,  on  January  6th,  1869,  of  the  excellent  Catechist, 
Mr.  Thos,  Bridges,  after  thirteen  years'  absence  from  bis  native 
countiy.  On  "^nity  Sunday  Mr.  Bridges  was  ordained  Deacon 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  having  married  Miss  Yarder  on 
Saturday,  August  Ttb,  they  sailed  from  Southampton  on  the 
9th,  and  reached  Reppel  Island  in  safety  on  October  the  10th. 
Speaking  of  the  Mission  work  at  Cranmer,  Mr.  Bridges  says  : — 

"Jfovemh^  30,  1869. — The  conduct  of  the  Firelanders  at 
Cranmer  has  been  very  satisfactory.  They  are  pretty  regular 
in  their  attendance  at  school  and  prayers,  and  they  are  benefited 
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mateiull;  tberel^.  The  &nn  is  in  a  veiy  satds&ctoiy  state. 
Every  week-d&y  monung  at  SA5  we  assemble  at  Mornmg 
Fi&yera,  when  we  always  have  a  hymn  and  read  a  portiw  of 
Qod'e  Holy  Word,  and  engage  in  prayer  and  thankf^ving. 
After  prayers  echool  for  an  nour  for  the  native  lads,  sometimea 
given  by  Jacob  Heayet." 

2.  Uskuwia — TUrra  del  Fuego. — This  Htation  w^  opened  in 
the  early  part  of  1869  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Falklands,  then 
Missionaiy  Sapenntendent^  who  reeided  for  about  seven  montk 
with  Hie  natiree,  when  he  was  called  home  to  be  consecrated 
the  first  Bishop  of  the  Falkluids.  The  Rev,  Thomas  Bridge^ 
who  is  master  of  the  language  spoken  by  the  natives,  together 
with  MiB.  Bridges,  and  Mr.  John  Lewis,  Oatechist,  wiHi  his 
wife,  are  about  taking  up  their  abode  with  the  natives  here; 
and  fmr  this  purpose  a  aix-roomed  ibok  boube  has  been  sent  ont 
for  thdr  reeidenoe  at  TJsfaawia. 

B«specting  the  work  carried  on  at  this  station  the  Committee 
say  : — "  Soon  after  Mr.  Bridges  had  left  for  ^England,  the  B«v. 
W.  B,  Stirling  took  most  of  the  natives  frtsn  Keppel  laUnd  on 
board  the  '  Allen  Gardiner,'  and  landed  at  Ushuwia  early  in 
Jaunary,  1869.  On  the  13th  January  the  missionary  vtsMl, 
with  its  captain  and  crew,  pai-ted  company  with  Mr.  Stirling, 
who  wrote  to  his  children  in  England  : — 

" '  Jamiary  20. — This  day  week  the  "  Allen  Gardiner  "  left 
Ushuwia,  and  I  have,  with  God's  mercy,  passed  in  safely  and 
comfort  a  Sunday  in  theise  secluded  parts.  My  nearest  oonntiy- 
men  are  probably  careering  in  gallant  ships  over  the  billows  of 
Cape  Horn.  As  I  pace  up  and  down  at  evening  before  my  hut 
I  &ncy  myself  a  sentinel— God's  sentinel,  I  trust — stationed  at 
the  southernmost  outpost  of  Hia  great  army.  A  dim  touch  of 
heaven  surprises  the  heart  with  joy,  and  I  foiget  my  londiness 
in  realizing  the  privilege  of  being  permitted  to  stand  here  in 
Christ's  name.'" 

3.  Ltbu. — This  is  a  seaport  in  die  Indian  territory  of  Aian- 
cania.  Mr.  C.  Keller,  C^techist,  and  his  wife  are  stationed 
her^  and  have  several  Araucanian  Indians  residing  with  then, 
receiving  mental  and  spiritual  instruction  while  engaged  in 
industrial  employments.  This  station  was  opened  by  the  BeT. 
Allen  Gardiner.  Mr.  KeUer  itinerates  among  the  Indians  and 
Chilenos  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Iiebu.  Another  missionaiy 
or  catechist  is  much  needed  to  strengthen  this  MisscHL 

The  latest  information  concerning  this  Mission  is  costaine*! 
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in  a  letter  from  the  Eev.  G.  A.  Humble,  dated  May  13,  1B70, 
in  which,  referring  to  thfl  MiKtion  work,  he  says  : — 

"  You  will  be  pleased  to  bgar  that  our  Sunday  congn^tion 
has  increased ;  iu  fact,  it  has  outgrown  the  church,  and  frequent 
cximplaiuts  have  been  made  of  persona  beiog  unable  to  procure 
sitting  room.  To  remedy  thin  state  of  tbioga,  I  have  taken  the 
schoolroom  and  a  wide  passaf^e  into  the  churdi.  Thia  was  easily 
and  cheaply  effected  by  the  partial  removal  of  two  partition- 
'walk,  substituting  lai^  arches  in  lieu  thereo£ 

"With  r^ard  to  Mission  work  among  the  Indians,  being 
aingle-handed,  and  unable  to  leave  the  ll£asion-houBe  for  icatg, 
I  am  obliged  to  con£ne  my  attention  to  those  TndinT^n  who  live 
near  j  these  are  frequently  visited,  and  a  ikir  number  of  them 
come  to  church.  These  Indians  seem  to  regard  me  as  an  old 
friend,  receive  me  most  cordially,  and  presents  of  small  value 
are  frequently  exchanged  between  us." 

i.  PaiagoTtes,  on  the  Mio  Negro,  North  Patagonia, — Here  a 
small  church  and  schools,  with  a  dispensaiy,  have  been  esta- 
blished. The  Indians  with  whom  the  missionaries  in  these 
parte  meet  are  horse  Indians,  and  occupy  the  plains  or  pampas 
between  the  Andes  and  the  Atlantic  south  of  Buenos  A]TeB. 
The  Rev.  a.  A.  Humble,  MD.,  is  the  Medical  Missionary  at 
Patagonea,  where  some  of  the  Welsh  colony  from  the  Chupat 
are  now  settled. 

In  their  £eport  for  the  present  year,  1871,  the  Committer 
referring  to  the  final  establishment  of  the  missionary  settlement 
of  Utkwma,  say  : — "  The  midnight  hour  of  Fuegian  darknesB, 
in  vhich  two  pioneer  bands  have  perished,  is  now  relieved  by 
the  golden  streak  of  day.  Stirling  House,  the  misaionary  home 
and  centre  of  influence,  haa  been  erected  on  the  mainland  ;  and, 
on  its  completion,  an  assembly  of  seventy-two  natives  listened 
to  the  Bev.  T.  Bridges,  who  addressed  to  them  the  words  <^ 
eternal  life  in  their  own  tongue." 

When  reviewing  the  work  which  has  been  accomplished  in 
connexion  with  the  native  tribes  of  South  America,  the  Com- 
mittee, in  their  Eeport  for  1870,  say  : — 

"  The  events  of  the  past  year  remind  us  of  the  prophet's 
language,  '  Verily  Thou  art  a  God  that  hidest  Thyself,  O  God 
of  Israel,  the  Saviour  ! '  In  His  dealings  with  misdonaiy  effort 
for  South  America,  God's  designs  have  often  been  hid  from  our 
view ;  and  yet  we  are  led  from  year  to  year  to  craifese  that  He 
doeth  all  things  well.  We  cast  a  sad  look  backwards,  and  see 
I  I 
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a  bond  of  seven  devoted  men  starved  to  death  on  the  Fne^n  ' 
ahora  Another  look,  aod  we  intneas  the  painfdl  moBsacre  of 
the  'Allen  Gardiner'B '  crev,  vith  the  faithful  missionaiy,  and 
the  plunder  of  the  whole  equipment.  It  was  then  the  night  of 
distress  and  darkness  at  home,  and  we  coidd  only  wait  f^  the 
dawn. 

"The  misaionaiy  reviaits  the  gravea  of  the  martjra i 

'  Lord,   is  thine  eoi-  heavy,   that  it  cannot  hear  !    or  thine  arm    | 
shortened,  that  it  cannot  save  I ' 

"  Bat  the  harvest  of  firatfruita  is  at  hand.  '  Uroopa,'  one  of 
Fuegia's  own  sons,  educated  by  the  MisMon  for  the  work,  is 
returning  to  hi«  people,  and  dies ;  his  gmve  is  in  the  deep,  but 
his  departing  testimony  survives  : — '  I  know  that  I  love  Jesus, 
because  I  feel  it' 

"  The  waiting  time  is  past,  the  language  is  aoquired,  a  little 
native  bond  has  been  trained,  and  the  !Gvangeust  retoms  to 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  takes  up  his  abode  with  the  verf 
murdereia  of  his  foreranners.  '  Many  waters  cannot  quend 
love,  and  love  is  a  quick  interpreter.' 

"  The  native  fear,  treachery,  and  hostility,  are  subdued ;  the 
Mission  huts  are  set  up  ;  the  stores,  no  longer  plundered,  are 
kept  by  native  sentinels  ;  the  forests  are  woke  by  the  sound  of 
the  axe  ;  the  natives  are  fencing  in  their  allotments  ;  the  sod 
IB  turned,  and  seed  caat  in ;  Christ  is  dailylivedandHiaGospel 
daily  preached  amongst  the  heathen.  'Ite  people  that  walked 
in  darkness  have  seen  a  great  light :  and  to  them  that  dwell  vi 
the  land  of  the  shadow  of  death,  upon  them  hath  the  light 
shined.' 

"And  now'fiH)m  this  rude  life  the  missionary  is  recalled  to 
take  his  place  within  the  chancel  of  Westminatfir,  when  the 
beautiful  aisles  of  the  Abbey  resound  with  the  consecration 
service  for  'the  Bishop  of  the  Faiklands.'  Well  saith  Isaiab, 
'Verily  Thou  art  a  God  that  hidest  Thyself  O  God  of  Israel, 
the  Saviour.'" 

Tbakslatiohb  of  the  Biblb  uto  the  Lasouaoes  of  thb  Pkflis  of 
SoCTE  Ahebioa. 
Languaga.  Portumt.  For  uAom  Dttigned. 

MiTan  .'.,...  St.  LtikeandSt.  John  .  Notireaof  YDcston. 

Creolese    Naw  Testunent  Danith  W.  Ind.  Mmdi. 

Cureoao St.  Matt,  and  St.  Marie .  iHlaod  of  Cimcao. 

Artawack Acts  Batoh  Ouiana. 

Negro  Dialect  of  Surlom  New  Teat.  aodPaal&u...  Sunam,  Zhitoh  GnUua. 
AtaiA St.  Luke  Bolivi*. 
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West  ai'eica. 
Tor  the  hiBtoTV  of  the  eHtabliahment  of  tliia  Mission,  see  pp.  - 
167-333. 

The  Missioira  of  tee  CntmoH  Missionabt  Socrerr, 
SiERBA  Leone.' 

The  present  state  of  this  colony,  when  viewed  in  a  missionBiy 
aspect,  is  one  of  hopefiil  promiaa.  Here  were  carried  on  the 
earliest  efforts  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  here  have 
been  won  some  of  the  greatest  victories  of  the  Cross,  Sierra 
Leone  is  not  now  so  mucn  a  Mission  Station  as  the  head-qnartera 
for  A/rican  JUissioti  exlennon.  The  native  Chtirch  seems  firmly 
established,  and  the  contribntions  of  the  native  Chiistiana 
increase  steadUy  every  year.  In  1862  the  sum  subscribed  was 
585^. ;  in  1869,  nearly  800i  was  obtained. 

In  1866  was  celebrated  the  Jubilee  of  the  West  African 
Church,  and  the  native  Christians  raised  a  Jubilee  Fond  of 
830t  Two  contributions  to  this  fund  deserve  special  notice. 
The  Granuuar  School,  of  which  a  native  minister  is  the  Head 
Master,  raised  28L,  and  the  village  of  Charlotte,  containing  a 
population  of  600,  of  whom  ninety  are  liberated  Airican  chil- 
dren, transmitted  a  Jubilee  offering  of  8il.  If  every  congrega- 
tion of  equal  numbers  would  do  as  much  for  the  extension  of 
the  Saviour's  kingdom,  the  whole  mission  field  would  soon  be 
occupied.  During  the  same  year,  in  addition  to  the  special 
Jubilee  effort^  a  sum  of  900/.  was  expended  in  the  erection  of 
three  permanent  churches  in  the  heathen  districts  of  Bullon 
and  Sherbro,  and  the  Colonial  Government  marked  its  appreci- 
ation of  the  value  of  the  native  Church  by  an  annual  grant  of 
5001.  to  the  Native  Pastorate  Fund. 

Connected  with  the  Native  Pastorate  there  are  now  ten 
principal  stations  and  eighteen  out-stations.  Each  station  has 
a  substantial  stone  church,  with  a  congregation  vaiying  from 
300  to  700  persona.  In  the  out-stations  the  services  are  con- 
ducted by  native  catechists  or  schoolmasters.  The  important 
independent  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  the  Native  Pastor  given 
by  Major  Alexander  Brand,  in  1869,  is  worthy  of  record.  He 
Bays  : — 

"  As  the  police  magistrate  of  this  colony,  in  my  own  person 
I  have  reason  to  know  of  the  value  of  the  Native  Pastorate  ;  I 
allude  to  the  order,  sobriety,  and  respectability  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  rural  district^  two  of  which  being  under  my 
immediate  management  I  am  able  to  speak  of  from  a  strong 
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point  of  Tiev.  I  da  the  Native  Fastoh  but  Bimple  justice  in 
Baying  tliat  bat  for  iheaa  those  diBtriots  ooold  not  be  kept  in  tbe 
aihnirable  order  ihej  ax^  with  a  solitary  policeman  in  some  of 
the  villagea ;  whilst  in  many  that  guardian  of  the  public  peace 
18  only  conspicuous  by  im  absence.  I  also  say  it  to  the  credit 
of  those  villages,  that  they  seem  to  get  on  remarkably  well 
without  him ;  and  why  %  because  they  have  the  minister  to 
settle  the  '  palavers,'  which  he  always  does  to  their  entire 
aatis&ction,  without  having  to  send  either  of  the  dispntanta  to 
prison,  a  privily  the  police  magistrate  certainly  does  not 
ei^OT.  So  it  is  I  say  the  Native  Pastors  are,  outside  their 
ministerial  work,  in  every  way  an  advantage  and  saving  to  the 
Qovemment,  for  without  them  in  the  rural  districts  there 
wonld  have  to  be  maintuned  resident  managers,  and  a  police 
force  equal  to,  if  not  larger  than,  Freetown  demands." 

By  the  aid  of  the  Native  Pastorate  several  Missions  are 
carried  on  among  the  native  tribes  beyond  the  colony,  chiefly 
at  Bullom,  British  Quiah,  and  Sherbro.  At  these  stations  tbe 
heathen  tribes  are  gradually  being  influenced  for  good,  and  at 
one  or  two  places  considerable  numbers  are  in  the  habit  of 
attending  public  worship.  Thos  the  missionary  at  Tongro 
writes  : — "  Our  number  of  worshippers  is  increased  by  aboat 
fifty  souls  over  that  of  the  past  year,  my  CQngr^ation  now 
numbering  about  350.  Ihiring  the  year  the  contributions 
raised  from  the  native  Christians  of  the  Bullom  Country  have 
amounted  to  upwards  of  Sit" 

SuTuman/  of  the  Sierra  Leana  .Huston. — Stations,  7 ;  Native 
Missionary  Cleigymen,  9  ;  Native  I^y  Teachers,  22  ;  Native 
Communicants,  694  j  Schools,  10  j  Scholars,  603.  The  popals- 
tion  of  Sierra  Letoie  numbered  at  the  last  census  41,600,  of 
whom  36,470  were  Protestant  Christians. 

YoB0BA  Mission. — The  history  of  the  Yoruba  Mission  is  one 
of  alternate  fears  and  hopes,  of  hght  and  shade.  Now  the  full 
sunlight,  now  the  darkened  air  which  tells  of  a  coming  stonn  ; 
now  the  song  of  praise,  and  now  the  prayer  of  trembling  iaith. 
Thus  the  Committee,  in  their  Report  for  1867,  say  : — "Messages 
threatening  the  expulsion  of  the  white  man  'were  at  times 
received  by  the  missionaries  from  some  of  the  evil  elements  of 
the  community."  Then  a  darker  cloud  : — "The  attack  made 
upon  a  missionary,  and  the  attempt  to  destroy  a  church  by  fir^ 
seemed  to  corroborate  the  impression  as  to  the  hostility  of  the 
Yoruba  people  to  the  European."    At  Abeokata  tie  foes  of  tiie 
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Gioapel  have  laboured  itiligentl^  to  prevent  the  extenaion  of 
truth.  At  Ake  and  at  lUja  the  chnrcbes  were  burnt ;  but  at 
neither  of  these  places  did  the  calamity  really  impede  the  work, 
but  teiided  rather  to  quicken  the  zeal  of  the  native  ChriBtJans. 

In  1868-69  the  Committee,  when  reporting  on  the  Yoruba 
Mission,  say  : — "This  Mission,  which  was  last  year  the  subject 
of  prayer,  is  now  the  subject  of  praise.  The  riotous  proceed- 
ings at  Abeokuta  seem,  by  some  invisible  influence,  to  have 
caused  missionary  prt^ress  throughout  the  country.  The  Chris- 
tianity of  Lagoa  appears  to  have  been  roused  to  greater  effort ; 
contributions  have  been  freely  given  towards  the  completion 
of  a  new  church  capable  of  accommodating  a  large  congrega- 
tion, and  for  the  enlargement  of  an  old  one,  already  having  a 
congr^ation  of  more  than  400,  of  whom  nearly  200  are 
communicanta, 

"  The  retrospect  of  eventa  at  Abeokuta  especiaJly  calls  for 
devout  thankt^ving.  In  June  a  native  minister,  who  had 
withdrawn  to  Lagos  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak,  returned  to 
Abeokuta.  The  Christians  had,  amid  opposition  and  persecu- 
tion, steadily  attended  the  services  held  by  the  native  minister, 
who  had  remained  at  the  out-station  of  Oehielle.  The  dying 
Bashorun,  under  whose  rule  the  outbreak  had  occurred,  and  the 
friendly  war-chie^  from  whose  hand  the  Christiana  had  gained 
protection,  concurred  in  sanctioning  the  resumption  of  Christian 
worship-  Another  chief  encouraged  the  erection  of  a  church 
in  the  Igbore  township,  the  dimensions  of  which  wore  precisely 
the  same  as  those  of  the  church  deata^yed  in  the  adjoining 
Igbein  township ;  and,  aa  if  to  record  the  outbreak  while 
raiaii^  the  church,  the  foundation-stone,  laid  on  the  23rd 
November,  1868,  contained  the  inscription  that  the  church  was 
built  instead  of  the  one  '  lost  on  the  13th  October,  1867,  when 
certain  heathen  idolaters  of  Abeokuta  rose  suddenly  agtuust  the 
Christians,  with  the  intention  of  driving  them  and  their  religion 
from  the  countiy.' 

"  Another  line  completes  the  picture.  On  the  3rd  of  Januaiy 
last  the  native  ministers  assembled  the  Christians  for  public 
worship  in  the  large  Ake  church,  which  had  been  sufBciently, 
but  not  completely,  repaired.  The  congregation  was  800  inside, 
and  250  outside,  the  walls.  The  native  minister  dwelt  upon 
the  words,  so  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  Abeokuta,  '  I 
will  now  turn  aside,  and  see  this  great  sight,  why  the  bush  is 
npt  burnt'    The  communicanta  were  more  than  300.     The 
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collection  vaa  more  than  2,000,000  cowries,  the  shell  cotreiu^ 
of  the  country,  or  rather  more  than  701,  sterling.  Then  followed 
a  week  of  prayer.  On  Monday  the  meeting  was  in  the  Ake 
chnrch,  on  Tuesday  in  the  new  Igbore  church,  on  Wedneeday 
at  Ikija,  oA  Thursday  in  every  church,  on  Prid&y  at  the  out- 
Btation  of  Oahielle,  the  Zoar  of  Abeokuta,  and  on  Saturday 
agun  at  all  the  churdiea." 

In  the  early  part  of  1871  the  native  Christians,  distressed  by 
the  continued  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  hostile  party,  seton 
foot  a  weekly  prayer-meeting  to  ask  help  from'Ood.  Shortly 
after,  Mr.  Townaend,  the  well-known  Abeokuta  missionary, 
took  the  bold  step  of  viMting  the  town.  He  was  received 
kindly  by  the  local  authorities,  and  also  by  tbe  King.  Ur. 
Towusend's  visit  caused  much  joy  among  the  native  Christians, 
who  crowded  in  large  numbers  to  see  him.  On  the  first  Sabbat 
after  his  arrival,  as  many  as  843  persona  attended  public  woiBhip. 
190  of  these  partook  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  spirit  of  charity  is  increasing  among  the  Christian  con- 
Terta.  Beaides  their  weekly  collectiona  at  the  classes  they  im 
the  occasion  of  Mr.  Townsend'a  viait  made  a  handsome  contri- 
bution in  the  following  manner — viz.,  Ake  congi^atioD, 
40/.  9«.  9rf. ;  Igbore,  27^.  Ob.  lid. ;  Ikija,  6i  3«.  %i ;  Oahielle, 
liL  10a.  Get;  Kemta,  14'.  3d.;  and  in  the  firat  week  of  August 
was  held  a  missionary  meeting,  when  a  collection  amountLog  to 
iU.  I8s.  Bid.  was  made.  All  the  Christians  in  coimezipn  with 
the  Church  Missioiuiry  Society  in  Abeokuta  were  invited  to 
attend.  The  meeting  was  held  at  Ake  church,  and  it  was  well 
attended.  The  collection  made  at  the  meetings  with  tbe  othsn 
made  by  the  different  congregations,  amount  to  some  1 3ili$.  1 1  Ji 
The  whole  amount  was  of  course  made  in  cowrie  shells  :  a  tre- 
mendous heap  indeed  it  would  be  if  put  together. 

Mission  operations  continue  to  be  carried  on  at  Lagos,  wheit 
a  native  Church  Council  has  been  established,  and  plans  are 
being  devised  for  making  the  native  Church  setf-supportjug  and 
self-governing.  The  congregations  at  the  different  stations  are 
increasing — at  Bread-fruit  Station  so  largely  that  it  haa  been 
found  necessary  to  add  a  new  wing  to  the  church.  From  Lagos 
the  Gospel  light  radiates  iuto  msny  of  the  heathen  villagsa 
around,  and  already  the  edect  haa  been  most  encouraging. 
Thus,  at  Ebute  Metta  the  native  King,  Oloto,  haa  expreaaed  his 
desire  for  a  missionary  to  reside  ajnong  hia  people. 

At  Bodagry  several  fetish  dcvot«ee  have  become  ated&s( 
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ChriatiajiB.  At  Woro  Ajido,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Badagty, 
Mr.  Feame  hiid  received  an  invitation  irom  the  native  chiefs  to 
establish  a  mission.  One  of  these  chiefa  bore  the  folh>wiug 
testimony  to  the  power  of  the  Gospel : — 

" '  White  men  a  religion  must  prevail,  as  ita  foundation  is 
based  on  truth  and  mercy;  therefore  by  it  God  vill  reclaim  the 
'world.  Comparing  Woro  in  ita  present  state  with  Woro  in 
bygone  days,  there  is  a  marked  change  for  the  better.  It  was  a 
place  of  gross  vdckednesB  and  cruelty — literaUy  the  devil's  seat; 
but  at  the  very  mention  of  that  name,  Jeau  firisti,  the  devil's 
heart  will  melt^  and  his  throne  will  begin  to  totter.  This  has 
commenced  at  Woro,  and  the  devil  must  give  way.'  I  was 
surprised  to  hear  thiB  Irom  a  man  who  had  his  neck  covered 
with  charms.  Upon  inquiry  I  found  that  he  had  heard  some 
seratona  at  Lagos,  and  that  he  is  only  waiting  to  see  a  church 
built  at  Woro,  and  then  be  will  embrace  Christianity." 

Summary  for  1871  :— Stations,  7;  native  clergymen,  5; 
native  lay  teachera,  36  j  native  communicants,  l,iill;  native 
Christians,  2,546  ;  schools,  9  ;  scholars,  998. 

THE  NIGER  MISSION. 

This  Mission,  with  ita  stations  at  Onitsba,  Akassa,  Lokoja, 
and  Bonny,  is  conducted  by  native  teachers,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Bishop  Crowther,  who  continues  his  arduous 
work  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  Chriatiaa  missionary,  amidst  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  which  might  well  shake  the  faith  of  any 
man.  More  than  once  the  Bishop  has  been  "in  perils  among 
his  own  countrymen,"  but  God  has  delivered  him  out  of  all,  and 
caused  even  his  enemies  to  be  at  peace  with  him. 
In  the  report  for  1868-69  the  Committee  say  ; — 
"  Captured  by  a  chief  when  last  ascending  the  Niger,  and 
conscious  of  the  danger  to  which  the  Mission  stations  had  sub- 
gec|nently  been  exposed,  Bishop  Crowther  this  year  commenced 
the  ascent  of  the  river  with  an  anxious  heart.  Nor  were  his 
fears  groundless.  At  Onitaha,  after  eleven  years  of  quiet  pro- 
gress, rude  hostility  has  been  encountered.  The  foundation- 
stone  of  a  large  and  substantial  church  was  laid  on  the  30th  of 
November,  1867,  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  converts 
seems  to  have  raised  the  jealousy  of  the  heathen  King  and 
chie&.  The  fixed  determination  of  a  danghter-iu-law  of  the 
King,  aad  of  a  daughter  of  an  influential  (4>ie^  to  receive 
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Cbristun  baptism,  notwithstanding  the  strenuous  efforts  made 
to  diMsnade  tbem,  seems  to  have  created  mncli  oppontion  to  the 
Minion.  Persecution  at  length  took  an  active  form.  The 
Christians  were  forbidden  to  assemble  for  the  worship  of  Ood, 
and  were  fined.  A  female  slave  was  purchased  witli  the  fine, 
was  mercilessly  dragged  a  distance  of  two  miles  to  the  river, 
and  there  ofiered  as  a  human  sacrifice  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  the 
people  in  permitting  Christianity  in  their  country.  On  the 
arrival  of  Bishop  Crowtber  an  interview  with  the  King  was 
arranged.  The  cboi^eB  against  the  Chiistdans  were  made  with 
much  violence  on  the  part  of  the  K.ing,  and  were  answered 
with  much  caknneas  by  the  Bishop.  The  King  strongly  ni^ 
the  Bishop  to  enact  that  the  Christian  converts  should  join  theic 
relatives  tn  heathen  worship,  and  the  Bishop  as  strongly  refiised 
to  lay  any  such  injunction  npon  the  Christians.  Towards  the 
close  of  Uie  interview  a,  convert  appealed  with  mnch  force  and 
power  to  the  King,  by  drawing  tbe  contrast  between  his  own 
former  life  as  a  heathen  subject  and  his  present  life  as  a  Chria- 
tian.  Tbe  King  admitted  the  strength  of  the  argument,  Int 
afterwards  ordered  all  Christians  to  quit  the  country.  Soon, 
however,  he  csjicelled  the  cruel  edict,  and  solemnly  guaranteed 
liberty  of  worship  in  Onitsha." 

At  Lokoja  the  little  Christian  Church  has  been  disturbed  by 
war,  yet  it  has  qot  been  destroyed.  Bishop  Crowther,  writmg 
in  1868,  says  : — "  The  heathen  residents  of  the  settlement  haw 
declared  in  favour  of  the  Christians.  The  school  has  made 
good  progress,  and  a  new  prayer-house  has  been  erected,  under 
the  auspices  of  a  chief.  An  event  also  occurred  which  tested 
the  strength  of  any  superstitious  feeling  which  might  still 
remain  among  the  members  of  the  Church.  The  British  Consul 
desired  to  build  a  house  on  Mount  Stirling,  on  which  stood  tm 
laige  trees,  regarded  by  the  heathen  as  most  sacred.  Tbese 
trees  must  be  felled  in  order  to  afford  a  site  for  the  proposed 
bouse ;  but  the  agent  of  the  Government  could  not  persoade 
the  natives  to  undertake  the  task,  since  death  was  considered 
the  certain  consequence  of  such  a  daring  ac^.  In  this  difficulty 
an  appp.al  was  made  to  the  Christian  Church.  A  meeting  ot 
its  leading  membeia  was  held,  and  a  resolution  to  fell  the 
dreaded  trees  was  unanimously  adopted.  The  first  tree  soon 
fell  under  the  axes  of  the  native  Cluistians.  The  second  tree 
was  respected  by  an  intervening  Sabbath,  but  fell  on  thefiJlow- 
ing  Monday.     On  descending  Sie  hill  the  Christians  were  cm- 
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gratnjatied  by  the  Consul  on  the  evidence  given  to  the 
aurroimding  heathen  of  the  reality  of  their  faith  in  Christ." 

Referring  to  the  state  of  the  Missiou  work  at  Bonny,  the 
Bishop  quoteM  a  letter  sent  to  him  by  the  King  r — 

"July  Itt,  1868. — My  dear  Bishop,  yon  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that  the  sermon  you  preached  in  my  house  has,  by  Ood's 
assistance,  taken,  its  effect,  and  on  the  15th  ult.  the  horrid 
custom  of  destroying  twin-bom  children  was  abolished  in  Bonny 
for  ever  and  ever ;  and  thankn  be  to  God  for  the  wonden  He  is 
working  in  Bonny  I  Who  would  have  thought  of  this 
miraculouB  change  1     (Signed)  George  Pepple,  Eex." 

During  the  year  1869-70  the  persecution  and  violent  assaults 
from  heathen  adversaries  ceased  to  trouble  the  native  chnrches, 
at  least  in  a  great  measure,  and  at  Lokoja,  on  the  confluence  of 
the  rivers  Niger  and  Tshadda,  and  at  Onitsha,  nearer  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  the  work  has  been  proceeding  peacefully  and  pros- 
perously. Many  native  chiefe  welcome  the  preaching  of  the 
GospeL  At  Bonny,  however,  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  has 
been  checked  by  disease  and  civil  war.  Though  very  much  has 
been  accomplished  in  this  part  of  the  Mission  Field,  yet  very 
much  still  remains  to  be  done.  In  some  places  a  degrading 
superstition  holds  the  people  in  bondage,  and  in  others  cannibal- 
isin  is  still  practised,  and  this  in  places  which  have  been  visited 
by  English  traders  for  many  years — a  stiiking  instance  of  the 
powerlessness  of  commerce,  without  the  Gospel,  to  raise  a  nation 
from  barbarism. 

Summary  of  the  Niger  Mission  at  the  close  of  1869-70 : — 
stations /our/  native  bishops  and  clergymen  gix  ;  native  lay 
teachers  eleven ;  native  communicants  nineti/'Jlve ;  native 
Christians  two  hundred  and  eeventy-aeven ;  schools  three; 
scholars  one  hundred  and  thirty-three. 

The  Mission  of  the  Sociktt  fob  the  Peopagatiok  of  the 
Gospel. 
The  Pangas  Mission. — The  missionaiy  reporting  on  this 
Mission  in  1869-70  says,  "At  Domingia  our  cani£dat«s  for 
baptism  number  twelve,  and  those  for  confirmation  and  the 
Liord's  Supper  nineteen.  At  the  villages  of  Xoniti  and  Yamaya 
we  haveji/ieen  candidates  foe  baptism  and,^e«  for  confirmation. 
To  these  interesting  out-stetions  we  pay  weekly  visits,  which 
are  always  highly  appreciated.  The  woman  chief  at  Yamaya  is 
a  most  as^duous  inquirer,  whom  I  have  promised  shortly  to 
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at  public  worship,  including  members  and  scholars,  nine  thousand 
nmehwidred.    In  1871  the  number  retained  underthifi  head  is 
eleven  thouiand  three  imtdred. 
The  Mission  op  the  Uhitbd  Methodist  Fbzb  Chubches, 
SIERRA  UEOKE. 

la  thia  Mission  there  are  signs  on  every  side  of  growth  and 
progress.  The  Church  membeiB  on  the  coast  nmnbeni  between 
two  ihoruand  and  three  thousand,  with  no  leea  tiiaa_fijieen  chapels 
and  eight  day  achooL).  To  snperintend  these  there  is  but  one 
European  misaionary,  so  that  the  principal  portion  of  the  work 
is  done  by  native  tochers — a  fact  moet  creditable  to  the  people 
and  most  hopeful  in  relation  to  the  future.  In  connection  vith 
the  churches  there  are  teventf/'Btx  local  preachers,  who  from 
Sunday  to  Sunday  minister  the  word  of  life  among  their  own 
people.  During  the  year  1870  the  people  raised  for  Church 
purposes  £ii8  14s.  8d.,  and  subscribed  £200  to  the  general  fimd 
in  England,  so  that  tJiis  people,  many  of  whom  are  rerj  poor, 
raiaed  no  less  than  £650  in  proof  of  their  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  God. 

Statistics  of  work  for  IS71  (Free  Town  and  York);— Local 
preachers  eighty-six ;  members  in  Society  two  thousand  Jive 
hundred  and  Jify-three;  Sunday-schoolfl  eiy^t ;  Sunday  schokn 
five  hundred  a/ndfifty-tioo;  Day-schools  e^A^;  Day  adiolats  nz 
hundred  and  eighty-two. 

The  Missions  of  the  Baptist  Missionart  Societt. 

This  Society  has  four  Mission  centres  in  Western  Africa,  tIzi  : — 

1.  Cameroons,  Betiiel  Tou>n. — Superintended  by  tmo  European 
missionaries.     The  number  of  Church  members  iB^Jijf-mne. 

2.  £eUs  Town. — Superintended  by  one  missionary.  The 
number  of  Church  members  is  sixteen. 

3.  John  AkuMn  Town  and  MortonmHe. — Superintended  hj 
one  missionary,     Number  of  memba^,^v& 

4.  Victoria,  Amlois^s  Bay. — Superintended  by  oR^nusmoMiy. 
!Number  of  members  thirty-one. 

In  addition  to  the  members,  there  are  many  inquirers,  and 
on  some  occasions  a  goodly  nimiber  of  attendants  at  public 
worship.  The  missionaries  itinerate  from  their  stations  amoi);; 
the  native  villages,  and  so  carry  the  Gospel  to  those  who  would 
not  otherwise  hear  its  blessed  messaga  Thus  one  missionaiy 
writes,  "  Being  free  from  all  statJon  duties  last  diy  season,  I 
was  able  to  devote  nearly  all  my  tiia^  t9  itiiterating.    Seven' 
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distant  placea  were  then  visited  that  had  not  heard  the  Oospel 
for  years."  Another sajs,  "I  have  also  made  aotne  journeyings 
to  the  far-distant  diBtricts,  and  to  tliem  preached  the  everlasting 
Gospel.  In  doing  this  we  have  Been  much  of  the  degradation 
and  darkness  into  which  the  poor  people  are  sunk,  and  the 
comhat  which  must  ensue  before  the  pure  Oo»pel  of  Chi'ist  can 
take  hold  of  their  hearts." 

Thoagh  the  past  year,  1869-70,  has  been  one  of  great  anxiety 
and  some  disappointment,  yet  there  have  been  many  things  to 
cheer  the  missionary  in  his  arduous  work. 

Missions  of  the  United  FKEanrTERiAN  Chuhch. 
Old  Oaiaiar  Muaton. — The  principal  stations  of  this  Mission 
are  five,  with  tw^elve  out-stations.  The  evangelization  of  the 
natives  in  this  part  of  Africa  is  carried  on  with  much  success. 
The  extent  and  importance  of  the  educational  work  at  Creek 
Town  may  be  gathered  from  the  ikct  that  the  average  monthly 
attendance  in  December,  1870,  was  2,193.  Mr.  Ashworth, 
referring  to  the  Bohool,  says : — "  It  is  a  sight  sufficient  to 
gladden  the  heart  to  see  pupils  from  five  to  twenty  years  old, 
and  some  more  advanced  in  years,  coming  to  Bchool  in  groups, 
with  books  and  slates  slung  round  their  necks." 
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fertile  fields  and  flowing  streamB  within  the  tropica ;  and  in  tbe 
broad  valley  of  Inyati,  with  its  pretty  river,  we  find  the  lut 
outpost  of  the  Misfdon,  at  the  head-qnarters  of  the  Matebde. 
Here  In  1859,  led  by  Mr.  Mofiatt,  three  missionary  brethrOT 
commenced  their  appointed  labours.  The  old  chie^  who  had 
formed  the  tribe,  and  led  its  first  onsets  fifty  years  before,  was 
still  living.  But  the  old  man  was  hard  to  win ;  and  the  patience 
of  onr  brethren  was  sorely  tried  He  could  not  submit  to  the 
Gospel.  For  seven  years  he  gave  no  permission  to  his  pet^le  td 
learn,  and  they  dared  not  learn  without  it  When  the  antho- 
rity  of  the  Word  of  God  was  pressed  on  ^im  as  &r  higher  than 
his  own,  he  could  meet  the  assertion  with  a  scornful  langh. 
More  than  one  warrior  in  the  tribe  was  on  some  pretext  put  to 
death,  because  of  his  ^mpathy  with  the  teachers.  At  lengtli, 
two  years  ago,  Mr.  Thomas  having  cnred  his  daughter  of  some 
disease,  the  loi^  desired  permission  was  granted,  and  many 
b^an  to  learn  in  earnest.  And  now  intelligence  has  reached 
UB  that  the  old  chief  is  dead. 

"  The  death  of  Moeelekatse  is  no  common  event  among  the 
South  African  tribes.  His  career  has  had  a  terrible  effect  upon 
their  numbers,  their  position,  and  tfa»r  history.  Leader  d  a 
tribe  of  Zulu  Kaffirs,  about  1816,  be  was  driven  from  his  own 
country  by  the  anger  of  Chaka,  the  savage  head  of  the  nation, 
and  began  to   carve  ont  an  inheritance  for  himself  in  new 

Great  have  been  the  triniaphs  of  the  Gospel  among  the 
Euruman,  Beviewiug  the  Mission  operations  in  connexitm 
with  this  people  the  Directors  say  : — 

"  It  is  the  Gospel  which  has  made  the  Kumman  ;  and  what 
it  is,  other  stations  are  already  beginning  to  be.  Apart  from 
its  Christian  Church  and  Christian  community;  apart  from 
the  many  who  have  lived  a  holy  life  and  died  in  the  Lord ; 
apart  from  the  well-stndied  translation  of  the  Bible  to  which 
Mr.  Mofiatt  has  given  the  strength  of  hia  life, — all  over  the 
northern  territory  the  tribes  whi<£  have  heard  the  Gospel  an 
waking  up  to  new,  strange  thought ;  conscience  is  struggling 
upward  Into  power ;  and  life  is  taking  for  them  &  new  form, 
and  is  exhibiting  a  higher  purpose.  Peace  is  deured  more  than 
ever;  towns  and  settlements  are  becoming  seats  of  constant 
industry ;  waggons  are  purchased  by  chie&  and  people ;  cottages 
and  gardens  multiply.  When  Sechele  and  five  thousand  of  hii 
people  hold  a  meeting  to  pray  for  rain,  and  gather  again  to ' 
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oiFer  tbanka  for  the  ble§sing  hestowed,  the  influence  of  the 
Tatn-maker  must  l>e  on  the  decline.  And  when  the  Matebele 
hope  that  the  Buccessor  of  Moselekatae,  wandering  in  other 
districts,  will  have  learned  the  religion  of  the  Gospel,  and  rule 
gently  according  to  its  precepts,  surely  the  time  for  their 
deliverance  is  nigh  at  hand ;  and  we  may  hope  and  pray  that 
that  noble  tribe  shall  yield  itself  a  trophy  to  the  Charch  of 
Christ." 

The  latest  accounts  of  the  Mission  are  very  encoura^ng ; 
new  fields  of  labour  have  been  opened  up,  and  many  <^  the 
natives  have  heard  the  Gospel  for  the  firat  time.  The  extent 
and  success  of  the  Society's  work  will  be  clearly  seen  ,by  the 
following  summary  gathered  from  the  Report  for  1871  : — ■ 

1.  Ca^e  Cdony. — 13  principal  stations;  40  out-stations; 
English  missionaries,  15  ;  native  preachers,  26 ;  native  ad- 
herents, 22,656  ;  commuoicante,  3,564  ;  'schools,  40  ;  scholars, 
1,804  ;  local  contributions  for  church  purposes,  1,71S2. 

2.  Kaffir  '  Land. — t  principal  stations  ;  14  out-stations  ; 
English  missionaries,  5 ;  native  teachers,  39  ;  native  adherents, 
6,602 ;  communicants,  575  ;  schools,  13 ;  scholars,  811 ;  contri- 
butions for  church  purposes,  81/. 

3.  Sechua/na  Land. — -6  principal  stations  ;  19  out-statiOns  ; 
English  missionaries,  13;  native  preachers,  32;  native  ad- 
herents, 4,400;  commiiiiicanta,  1,059;  schools,  24;  scholars, 
619  ;  contribntioas  for  church  purposes,  \m 

GaANQ  Total. — Principal  stations,  23 ;  out-stations,  73  ; 
English  missionaries,  33  ;  .native  preachers,  97  ;  native  ad- 
herents, 31,410;  communicants,  5,598;  schools,  8;  scholars, 
3,228  (boys,  1,529;  girls,  1,699);  contributions  for  church 
purposes,  3,030^ 

The  Missions  op  the  ■Wesleyan  Methodists. 

1 .  Cape  of  Good,  Hope  DUtrict. — Summary  of  Society's  work  in 
1871 : — Prmcipal  stations,  9;  missionaries  and  local  preachers, 
49;  Church  members,  1,301;  attendants  at  public  worship, 
G,285;  Day-schools,  16;  scholars,  1,924;  Suuday-achools,  17; 
scholars,  1,624. 

2.  Gralia/matovfn  District. — The  work  in  this  district  has 
been  well  sustained.  In  1871  the  Committee  report  : — Not- 
withstanding the  numerous  removals  of  femilies  and  the  disper- 
sion of  some  promising  Societies,  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
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-  195  memberB,  the  present  number  being  5,165,  with  1,215  on 
trial  Educational  efforts  are  carried  on  with  great  enei^  uid 
peiseverance,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  Report  of  the  Heald  Town 
luatitution,  and  by  the  returns  of  the  Day  and  Sunday-schook 
There  are  44  Day-Bchools,  with  2,770  scholars,  and  75  Sunday- 
schook,  with  13  scholai's.  Lay  agency,  native  as  well  as 
EuropeEm,  is  largely  engaged  in  the  wotk.  The  retmiiB  repoit 
225  local  preachers,  15  catechists,  50  I>ay-3chool,  and  470 
Sunday-Bchool  teachers. 

3.  QueensUnon  IHstrictr—Jn  this  district  great  attentioD 
has  been  paid  to  the  training  of  native  teachers,  and  conaideraUe 
success  has  already  been  achieved.  The  extent  of  the  Society's 
work  will  be  seen  by  the  following  anmnjary  of  labours  for 
1871  : — Church  members,  3,343;  attendants  at  public  worship, 
including  children,  20,750. 

4.  The  BechTuvna  District. — The  discovery  of  an  extensive 
diamond-field  near  the  Vaal  Biver  has  brought  a  large  influx  of 
population,  and  in  a  great  measure  disturbed  most  of  the  Mission 
Stations,  yet  under  these  unfavourable  circumstances  110 
members  were  added  during  the  last  year,  the  present 
number  being  1,203.  Attendants  at- public  worshi[i,  5,970; 
Day-schools,  6;  scholars,  628;  Sabbath-schools,  17;  schoUra, 
1,552. 

5.  The  Natal  DiaMcL — In  addition  to  the  English  Colonial 
work  and  the  native  work  among  the  Zulu  population,  there  h 
in  this  district  a  Mission  to  the  Coolie  labourers  imported  fi'om 
India  (about  dx  thousand  fxe  hundred  in  number).  The 
Scriptures  and  tracts  in  the  Tamil,  Telugu,  Malayalim,  Canarese, 
Bengali,  Hindustani,  and  Hindu  are  extensively  circulat«d.  The 
Word  of  God  is  preached  to  them  in  the  town  of  D'Urhan  anJ 
on  many  sugar  estates  around  D'Urbanand  Verulam.  Tlieiv 
is  also  for  this  elaas  a  Day-school  for  children  and  a  Night- 
school  for  adults. 

At  the  present  time  (1871)  there  are  1,705  church  members, 
being  an  increase  of  123  during  the  year ;  24  Day-schools  with 
786  scholara ;  30  Sunday-schooli^  with  1,379  acbolais ; 
attendants  ut  public  worship,  .including  children,  15,600. 

Gkand  Total. — Principal  stations,  56  ;  chapels,  160;  other 
preaching  places,  702  ;  Church  members,  12,646  ;  attendants 
at  public  worship,  70,295;  Sunday-schools,  185;  scholars 
12,771;  Day-schools,  101;  scholars,  7,919;  Total  scholar, 
20,690. 
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The  Society  fob  the  Fbofagation  of  the  Gospel. 
The  work  of  this  Society  is  carried  on  in  three  great  centreE^ 
viz.: — Capetown,  Grahamstown,  and  Natal. 

1.  Capetown. — Much  of  the  Society's  work  here  is  paatoral, 
but  aa  tJiis  does  not  accord  with  our  deaign  it  must  be  passed 

Beapecting  the  Mission- work  proper,  the  missionary  at  Knysna 
reports  : — "  We  have  a  good  Mission-scbool  at  the  Knyana  for 
the  coloured  classes  under  Mr.  Breach.  The  school  is  close  to 
the  rectory,  and  although  tbe  children  play  their  games  daily  all 
round  the  outhouses  of  the  property,  I  liave  seldorn  detected 
them  in  a  dishonest  act.  .  Poor  and  ragged  as  they  are,  their 
mannerB  are  yet  respectful  and  esemplary.  Some  of  them  have 
wonderful  heads  for  mental  arithmetic.  I  have  known  a  little 
boy  of  twelve  multiply  seven  figures  by  five  figures  with  com- 
parative ease.  A  poor  lame  girl  at  a  public  examination 
reduced  thirteen  figures  in  iarthinga  to  pounds." 

2.  Grahamstown. — -Notwithstanding  many  drawbacks,  the 
Gospel  is  gaining  a  deeper  bold,  and  exercising  a  wider  influence 
over  the  natives  of  Kaffirland.  The  Institution  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  Native  Kaffirs  is  doing  a  good  work.  At  the  present 
time  45  boys  and  men  are  under  instruction,  15  of  whom  are 
resident.  Out  of  22  who  have  been  trained  and  lelt  tbe  Institu- 
tion 15  are  still  engaged  iu  Mission-work. 

The  missionary  who  has  charge  of  the  Kaffir  station  at 
Grahamstown  gives  the  following  account  of  the  la)ring  the 
foundation  stone  of  a  school  chapel  at  Southwell.  He  took  with 
him  the  day  before  hia  own  choir  from  St.  Philip's,  twenty-four 
in  number,  and  twelve  boys  from  the  Kaffir  Institution.  He  says; 
— "  It  was  quite  romantic  to  see  these  young  people,  boys  and 
girls,  walking  along  the  road,  with  their  bundles  of  clean  clothes 
on  their  heads,  which  they  intended  to  put  on  for  the  opening 

service.    The  distance  was  about  twenty-four  miles The 

service  was  choral  throughout.  The  chorus  from  the  Messiah, 
'  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates,'  and  the  Hallelujah  Chorus, 
were  sung  with  great  effect ;  and  during  the  offertory  another 
aathera  was  sung.  The  building  was  full,  snd  a  great  many 
Europeans  who  came  to  witnera  the  service  had  to  stand  outeida 
The  service  was  entirely  in  Kaffir.  The  next  day  the  natives 
from  town  were  singing  nearly  all  day,  although  they  had  waited 
twenty-four  miles  on  Saturday,  and  sung  at  three  services  on 
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Sunday,  atdll  they  were  quite  ready  to  mng  and  enjoy  themselvea 
OQ  Monday,  which  they  did  by  the  kindness  of  the  Eev,  it,  "W, 
Stumbles,  the  clergyman  of  Southwell,  who  has  been  most 
zealous  in  getting  this  Misraon  estsibhshed." 

The  same  miaaionary  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
application  made  by  &  number  of  Basutoe  to  be  received  as 
niembera  of  the  Church,  and  to  be  taiight  and  preached  to  in 
their  own  language,  so  that  they  might  teach  their  own  people 
when  they  returned. 

It  is  a  fitct  worth  recording  that  through  the  labonrs  of  one 
mis°donary  of  this  Society — ^the  Rev.  H.  T.  Waters — more  than 
eight  hundred  nattaea  have  been  baptized.  These  converts  are 
now  scattered  for  the  most  part  over  Kaffirland,  and,  ia  the 
superficial  observer,  lost  in  the  mass  of  heathenism  that  darkens 
the  land ;  and  yet  in  truth  these  people,  with  hundreds  from 
other  Mission-stations,  are,  as  all  impartial  travellers  admit, 
leavening  the  whole  lump.  Some  of  these  stand  firm  even  when 
they  are  persecuted  for  their  religion's  sakft 

3.  Natal. — The  most  interesting  circumstances  connected  with 
the  missionary  operations  in  this  diocese  is  the  establishment  of 
the  Memorial  Mission,  under  the  superintendence  of  Bishop 
Wilkinson.  This  Mission  has  been  founded  in  memory  of 
Bishop  Mackenzie,  who  fell  a  victim  to  iever  while  labonriug  to 
establish  the  Univeirsi ties'  Mission  to  Central  A&ica.  The 
story  of  that  Mission,  as  told  by  the  Kev.  Heniy  Rowley,  is  ft 
touching  one,  and  well  worthy  of  being  read. 

The  object  of  the  Memorial  Mission  is  to  reach  the  tribes  of 
the  Zulus,  and  there  is  a  &ir  prospect  of  snccess. 

MiasiOH  OF  THE  United  Presbyteriah  Church  to  the 
Kafir  Tribes. 

This  Misuon  is  expanding  on  both  sides  of  the  Great  Kei 
liver,  and  the  friendly  relations  of  the  missionaries  with  tin- 
people  and  chiefs  are  more  openly  confessed  and  recognised  than 
formerly.  The  result  of  thin  is,  that  the  Mission  is  becoming 
more  settled  and  established. 

The  stations  of  this  Mission  are  six  in  number,  viz. ; — 

1.  Emgwali. — The  work  accomplished  here  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  returns  msJe  at  the  close  of  the  year  1870  ; —    . 
Church  Members,  100;    Attendance  at  Public  Worship,  250 ;    I 
Candidates,  7  ;  Day  gfchools,  3  ;   Pupils,  165  ;    Sabbath  School    I 
attendance,  60 ;  Contributions  of  Natives,  30/.  14& 
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Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  female  education,  in  this 
Mission,  and  with  the  happiest  results.  The  Giria'  School  at 
Emgwali  has  been  conducted  with  great  success  for  the  last 
eight  yeara.  The  average  attendance  for  1669-70  was  forty. 
The  girls  receive  a  good  plain  education,  and  are  taught  habits 
of  industry,  order,  and  cleanliness.  A  Meeting,  for  reading 
the  Scriptures  and  prayer,  was  b^un  some  years  ago  by  the 
young  people  of  their  own  accord,  and  they  still  continue  to 
nie«t  every  Friday  for  this  purpose. 

3.  Mujilo. — -The  number  of  members  at  this  station,  in  1870, 
was  18 ;  Attendance  at  Public  Worship,  75  ;  Candidates,  5  ; 
Contributions  for  Mission  purposes,  18?. 

These  numbers,  however,  do  not  show  the  whole  of  the 
success  achieved.  A  spirit  of  earnest  inquiry  is  being  manifested 
by  both  the  chiefi  and  the  people. 

3.  ffendergon. — Number  of  Members,  53 ;  Candidates,  8 ; 
Attendance  at  Public  Worship,  248 ;  Pupils  in  Week-day 
Schools,  78 ;  Sunday-school,  50, 

At  this  station  a  good  work  is  being  carried  on  amongst  the 
red-painted  Kafirs.  Eeferring  to  their  presence  at  public 
worship,  the  missionary  says  :— "I  have  a  large  attendance  of 
red-painted  Kafiis ;  and  a  stranger  has  only  to  enter  my  church 
to  see  that  the  largest  portion  of  my  audience  is  composed  of 
the  heathen,  for  the  seats  they  occupy  have  long  ago  lost  their 
colour,  and  are  now  literally  painted  red  with  the  red  ochre 
from  their  blankets.  I  may  safely  say  that  up  to  the  present 
date,  1870,  there  is  not  a  idngle  church  on  this  side  of  tiie  Kel 
which  can  present  such  an  audience  of  red-painted  Kafirs  as 
generally  attend  the  chuich  at  Henderson."  Referring  to  the 
day-school,  the  missionary  says  ; — "  The  week-day  school  has 
increased  during  the  past  year,  the  number  of  scholars  on  the 
roll  being  forty-^  j  and  we  can  now  boast  of  a  neat  little 
schoolroom,  built  by  the  people  and  myself  of  wattle  and  daub. 
The  people  provided  the  material,  and  we  all  had  a  hand  in  the 
work.  The  men  brought  the  poles  and  wattles  from  the  bush  ; 
I  put  up  all  the  framework ;  the  women  provided  the  thateh, 
and  made  the  clay  floor;  the  men  plastered  it — thus  making 
the  walls ;  the  children  canied  the  sand  and  water." 

4.  Somerville. — This  is  a  comparatively  new  sphere  of  labour, 
and  consequently  there  is  at  present  a  small  statistical  result. 
!)^'here  is,  bowever,  a  good  work  being  carried  on.    The  Gospd 
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has  been  proclaimed  to  tlie  Galekaa  tribes  each  Sabbaih  through- 
out the  year.  At  the  close  of  1870,  the  Dumber  of  Church 
members  waa  18  ;  Attendance  at  Public  Worship,  100  ;  Pupils 
iu  Schools,  27. 

B.  I'aleraon, — Church  Members,  130;  Average  Attendintc 
at  Public  Worahiii,  4G0  ;  Candidates,  36.  Week-day  Schools, 
5;  Average  Attendance,  160,  Sabbath  Schools,  5 ;  Attend- 
ance, 160.  There  is  miich  Christian  actirity  in  all  the  Btatioiis 
of  this  Mission.  The  European  missionary,  Kev.  J,  Sclal*r, 
holJa  sixteen  meetings  for  prayer  every  week.  Four  Sabbatli 
Schools  have  been  opened,  two  of  which  are  superintended  bj 
converted  cbiefe.  The  average  attendance  ia  150,  fifty  of  whom 
are  children  of  the  red-painted  Indians. 

Quolora. — This  is  a  new  station,  ojiened  in  1868.  The 
following  account  of  the  Sunday  services  among  the  natives 
of  Quolora   cannot  fail  to   iuterest  all   true  friends  of  Mia- 

"  The  attendance  on  Sabbath  is  veiy  encouraging.  From 
twenty  it  soon  rose  to  forty ;  and  for  the  last  four  months,  since 
Mzabella  has  come  himself,  the  number  in  never  less  than 
eighty,  not  counting  ourselves  or  my  teacher's  housoholiL 
Mzabella,  since  bis  health  returned,  has  not  been  absent  one 
Stibbath.  Even  though  it  be  heavy  rain,  the  chief  is  first  at 
my  place  on  the  Sabbath  morning.  His  respect  for  the  Sabbath 
is  now  manifest  to  all.  It  happened  there  was  a  large  dance  sX 
his  place,  continued  for  many  days.  On  Sabbath  morning  I 
rode  over  to  him,  fearing  that  he  might  be  overcome  by  some 
of  his  ])eople.  He  told  me  that  a  large  number  of  other  chieli 
were  coming  thaj  day,  and  he  was  afraid  be  could  not  preveni 
the  dunce,  I  reasoned  with  him.  He  then  called  his  chief 
coimcillors  tt^ether ;  and,  having  heard  my  statement,  they 
one  and  all  ^reed  to  prevent  the  dance,  and  come  with  as  manv 
as  i>oBsible  to  church.  True  to  his  decision,  he  came,  followed 
by  a  laige  number,  and  there  was  no  dance  that  day.  Last 
■week  there  was  a  similar  dance,  the  largest  known  to  have  been 
in  Cafireland  for  many  years,  at  which  Kreli,  and  many  others 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  were  present.  On  Saturday  1 
wont  over  and  spent  some  time  in  talking  with  the  various 
chiefs.  Mzabella  at  once  guessed  my  errand ;  for,  coming  ii|) 
to  me,  he  spontaneously  told  me  he  was  coming  on  the  morrov 
to  church,  and  there  would  be  no  itanfiing  on  Sabbath,  True 
to  his  word  again,  aboat  eleven  o'clock  npwardB  of  sixty  boise- 
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men.  aniyed  at  my  place,  and  off-saddled,  to  attend  service. 
Tbis  was  Krelj,  his  two  brothers,  the  heir-apparent  Sigaii,  and 
their  followers.  Shortly  after,  Mzabella  and  his  foUoveta 
arrived  on  foot,  and  I  soon  had  a  large  congregation." 

Missions  of  tee  Fbee  Chubch  of  Scotlakd. 

1.  The  Kaffi/r  MUnon. — Thia  Mission  continues  to  be  vigo- 
rously worked,  and  its  present  state  will  be  Been  by  the  follow- 
ing returns  ;— 

Principal  Btations,  5, '  also  21  branch  8ta,tions  ;  agents  at 
work,  12  European  and  31  natives;  ia  full  communion  in 
native  churches,  1,127  ;  schools  and  institutions,  5  ;  scholars 
on  roll,  1,310,  of  whom  about  one-half  are  girls ;  candidates  for 
GhiA^;h  membershi]>,  102  ;  children  and  adults  baptized  in  18(i9, 
C54 ;  contributed  by  native  Christians  for  Church  purposes, 
1931.  11».  Hd. 

2.  Natal  Mission. — This  ia  a  comparatively  new  Mission, 
being  established  in  1865.  The  location  of  the  Mission  ia  at 
Pietermaritzbui^,  with  an  outstation  at  Irapolweni.  In  con- 
nexion with  the  native  Church  there  are  107  membei's  and 
55  candidates.  From  the  eatabliahment  of  the  Mission  to  the 
pi-«sent  time  415  nativea  have  joined  the  Church.  Schools,  4; 
scholars,  170. 

One  great  work  of  the  past  year  has  been  the  sending  forth 
from  the  Training  School  13  native  Evangelists  for  Mission 
work  in  the  interior.  Another  important  work  has  been  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Kaffir  language. 

Mission  of  tee  Ahekicah  Board  fob  Foheion  Missions. 
Zidu  Mission. — This  Mission  haa  12  principal  stations  with 
8  out-stations;  superintended  by  13  missionariea,  15  female 
asaistant  missionariea,  2  native  pastors,  13  native  preachers, 
4  Catechists,  and  18  teachers.  The  Church  members  at  these 
stations  number  493,  of  whom  28  were  added  during  the  year 
1869.  The  native  Christiana  had  during  the'  same  year  con- 
tributed 49i.  7s.  for  the  support  of  their  two  missionaries,  and 
60^.  for  schools. 

MADAGASCAK. 

For  the  history  of  Madagascar  and  its  people,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  ChriBtianity  into  the  Island,  see  p.  266, 
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B«oent  events  in  Madagascar  are  truly  aatonisliiiig ;  im- 
paialleled  in  the  history  of  Missioss,  except,  perhaps,  in  some 
of  the  South  Sea  Islands.  The  present  state  of  MadagaMar 
ought  to  silence  all  opponents  to  Misaon  work.  We  purpose 
to  sketch  tiie  progress  of  Christiaoity  in  the  Island  during  the 
last  five  yeaiB. 

During  the  year  1865  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Eng- 
land and  Madagascar;  an  important  event,  and  one  which 
greatiy  affected  the  relation  of  English  missionaries  with  the 
people.  Tliis  treaty  secures  to  Englishmea  liberty  to  eitn 
and  reside  or  travd  in  JU^dagascar  for  commercial  and  other 
purposes  ;  to  erect  and  maintain  buildings  for  public  worship, 
to  practise  their  own  religious  observances,  and  to  teach  Chriii- 
tianity  to  the  people.  This  privil^e  was  not,  however^  to 
extend  to  the  three  towns  called  Ainparafarav&to,  Ambshi- 
manambola,  and  Ambshimanga,  as  being  especially  sacred  to 
the  idols. 

In  the  letter  which  accompanied  the  treaty,  the  Queoi  of 
England  requested,  as  sji  expression  of  Meudahip  to  hei^lf, 
that  Queen  Rasoherina  would  n6t  allow  the  Malagasy  Chris- 
tians to  be  persecuted  on  account  of  their  religion. 

The  Queen  of  Madagascar  responded  to  the  solioitatioiis  of 
tbe  Queen  of  Ehigland  in  the  following  words  ; — 

"  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar,  from  her  fiiendshi|) 
for  her  Britannic  Majesty,  promises  to  grant  full  religious 
liberty  to  all  her  subjects,  and  not  to  persecute  or  molest  mv 
subject  or  native  of  Madagascar  on  account  of  their  embradu^ 
or  exercising  the  Christian  religion."  Uoblo  words  these,  and 
words  full  of  comfort  to  all  the  native  GhristianB. 

At  the  date  of  this  treaty  there  were  in  the  ca^atal  a  popu- 
lation of  at  least  30,000  souls.  There  were  also  eight  coDgn'- 
gations  and  churches  numbering  1,800  communicants,  villi 
nearly  300  waiting  for  admission  in  one  of  these  churches. 
Sixteen  churches  were  gathered  in  the  villages  connected  with 
the  churches  in  the  capital  These  village  churches  contained 
822  communicants.  Had  returns  been  received  &om  the 
villages  to  the  West,  as  well  as  those  in  the  Itforth-Esst.  the 
total  would  have  exceeded  3,000  communicants  and  12,000 


Permission  now  being  given  to  erect  stone  buildings,  it  vss 
propr«ed  to  build  four  special  churches  in  the  G^tal  of  Msdi- 
gascar  to  be  Memorials  of  the  native  brethren  who  had  Men  as 
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martyrs  during  tte  long  persecution.  These  churchea  were  to 
be  placed  in  localities  closely  connected  with  that  persecution. 
At  Ambatouakanga  was  the  prison,'  once  a  chapel,  in  which 
several  had  been  confined.  At  Ambohipotey  the  first  martyr, 
Rayalama,  was  speared.  At  Faravohitra,  at  the  north  end  of 
the  city,  four  nobles  were  burned  at  one  time.  At  Ampama- 
rinana  fourteen  were,  on  the  same  day,  thrown  over  the  pre- 
cipice. The  first  of  these  Memorial  Churches,  viz.,  that  at 
Ambatonakanga,  was  opened  in  the  early  part  of  1867.  This 
church  was  truly  a  chiirch  of  prayer.  Not  only  had  ite  founda- 
tion-stone been  laid  with  prayer,  but  the  top-stone  of  the  spire 
was  placed  amidst  the  voice  of  prayer  and  praise.  When  the 
top-stone  with  the  vane  was  fixed  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  spire, 
Rainimahazo,  the  chief  mason,  proposed  to  the  architect  and 
the  minister  of  the  church,  who,  with  the  workmen,  were  sitting 
on  the  scafiblding  around  the  top  of  the  spire,  that  they  should 
then  and  there  offer  thanks  to  the  Lord  who  had  enabled  them 
to  complete  the  building  without  accident  or  injury  to  any  one 
engaged  in  the  work.  All  took  off  their  hate  wMle  this  devoted 
man,  who  was  a  deacon  of  the  chureh,  offered  their  united 
thankf^ving  to  Gtod,  who  had  thus  far  prospered  the  work  of 
their  hands. 

Tfae  opening  day  partook,  in  some  measure,  of  the  character 
of  a  national  festival.  Kative  Christians  trom  all  parts  of  the 
surrounding  country,  as  well  as  from  every  part  of  the  capital, 
dressed  in  their  holiday  attire,  crowded  to  the  building ;  1,500 
crowded  into  the  building  before  the  aei-vice  commenced,  and 
more  than  1,000  remained  outside  during  the  whole  of  the 
service.  These  entered  as  soon  as  the  morning  service 
was  over,  and  waited  for  the  second  service  held  an  hour  or  two 
latM-. 

The  Queen  sent  in  state  seven  of  the  highest  Christian  officers 
of  the  Government  to  testiiy  her  approval  of  the  building,  as 
welt  as  of  the  sacred  use  to  which  it  was  to  be  dedicated. 

In  the  same  year  the  second  Memorial  Church,  that  at 
Ambehipotsy,  was  commenced,  and  the  foundation  of  a  third 
laid.  The  latter  is  the  Children's  Memorial  Church  at  Fara- 
vohitra. 

The  great  event  of  this  year,  or  of  the  reign,  was  the  Eoyal 
progress  of  the  Queen  to  the  Eastern  coast,  attended  by  her 
choeen  body-guard,  and  by  nearly  6,000  troops.  In  addition  to 
tbeae  the  Queen  required  the  attendance  of  the  i-epresentatives 
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EM  in  Madi^atar  «re  truly  astoniduiig :  m- 
b-  lisufT  ei  MissionE,  except,  pei^aps,  is  hum 
a  Tif  Stti*  S<»  I^iuMk  *n»e  pnsaO,  slate  of  Hukgifcii 
wiria  so  gjkicc  «J1  <ffKt>ents  to  Miaam  work.    We  fmp^ 

V  iknf2  dtr  fcgrtjft  of  Clihsdaiulj  tu  the  Iidand  during  At 

I»c^  xfcf  j»r  Ift^  «  trat;  wk  omdiided  between  Ed;. 
ikiii  Mii  Mi»'JCTgMr :  ta  inportaut  ereDl^  and  (me  wiJcii 
^tk.:^  aSeotd  \bt  relatiMi  of  Eogliali  missiooariM  wiUi  tin] 
jnTuc  T^Jt  traiT  means  to  En^ishmen  liberty  to  eut'r 
lae  ivKiar  or  triTeJ  in  Mtdtpwrir  fiH"  commercial  and  oilier 
;<cr>iMt :   V>  <nct  u>d  maintiin  boildin^  for  public  woi^i|^ 

V  jffcnis*  ii«T  own  reiipons  obaarBnces,  and  to  teach  Chri.- 
nfcE_TT  w  jiw  pf«:^Je.  This  privilege  was  not,  howerwit.' 
n^Aii  u  t^  tbne  tcnrns  called  AJnpani&ravito^  Anyi- 
Bu^ttsik^  and  Ambrfii  manga,  as  being  eapedally  saci«d  w 

Ix  Vie  InuT  whidi  aooampuiied  tlie  tre&ty,  the  Qaem  "f 
Pyf-,.^i  iKiataud,  as  an  expremiw  of  friend^p  to  beraeii 
1^1.1  t^aws  Baaoltaina  voold  nOt  allow  the  Malagas^  Clui-' 
T^^t».  K>  be  penHated  on  account  (/  their  religion. 

rw  QawB  of  Martayr  nsfNinded  to  the  solicitations  >: 
tiff  \^3feo  d  Encland  in  tbe  following  words  :■ — 

-  Hcf  Ha^eiT  tbe  Qneoi  of  Mada^scar,  finni  her  &ieDd.-liJ:i 
JY  Ao-  Ib^aBnic  ilMJtety,  promises  to  gnut  fall  reli^o'.H 
:i»TT  u>  all  ber  sabjectE,  and  not  to  persecate  or  molest  ai.i 
fE»ci  t*  v*d\t  of  Uadagaacar  im  accoont  of  their  embraciiJ 
>w  exAviaqE  ^  CiaigtiMu  religion."    N^oble  words  these,  a.  \ 
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.  L'ty  years  ago, 
10  prison  of  the 
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of  Hubject  races  in  tlie  West  and  South,  as  veil  as  civilians  and 
others  from  Imerina  amounting  to  12,000  or  15,000.  In  tlie§a 
various  tribes  and  peoples  there  were  manj  Christiaiis,  and  to 
three  of  the  missioiiaries,  anxious  for  their  spiritual  weUar^ 
offered  to  accootpauy  them,  one  at  a  time;  but  the  Govemmeut 
preferred  that  they  should  remain  in  the  capital  This  they 
did.  Sensible  of  the  loss  which  they  would  sustain  by  the 
absence  of  their  teachei-s,  the  Chriatisaia  held  Prayer-meetinga 
daily  duringthe  whole  week  preceding  the  departure. 

The  Queen  and  her  court  set  out  on  the  30th  of  June  in  con- 
siderable state,  the  Eoyal  tent  being  pitched  cveiy  night  and  sor- 
rounded  by  a  palisade  which  was  fixed  whenever  the  Queen  halted. 
The  Queen  did  not  travel  on  the  Sunday ;  and  then,  as  on  all 
occasions  when  the  camp  halted  for  any  considerable  time,  the 
Christians  gathered  together  and  held  their  meetings  for  wor- 
ship, generally  in  the  open  air.  These  meetings  were  well 
attended,  and  many  who  had  never  before  worehipped  did  so, 
and  many  of  the  heathen  heard  the  Gospel  message  for  the  firrt 
time.  After  an  absence  of  three  months  the  Qaeen  returned  to 
the  capital.  It  was  Sunday  when  she  entered  ;  and  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  excitement  caused  by  the  event  had  sub- 
aided,  all  the  churches  and  chapels  in  the  capital  were  thronged 
to  overflowing  by  rejoicing  worshippers.  During  the  following 
week  a  united  meeting  for  thanksgiving  to  Ood  for  safe  retnm 
of  those  who  had  been  away  was  largely  attended. 

The  opening  of  the  year  1868  w'as  accompanied  by  increased 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  be  instructed  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  This'  led  to  the  formation  of  several  classes  for 
reading  and  explaining  the  Word  of  God  A  large  increase 
was  also  made  to  the  number  of  communicants.  At  one  place, 
Yonizongo,  the  missionaries  met  eight  hundred  Christians  and 
two  hundred  communicants. 

The  Queen,  who  had  long  been  in  a  delicate  state  of  health, 
retired  to  the  sacred  city  of  Ambohimanga,  in  the  hope  that 
change  of  air,  and  the  in£uence  of  the  idols,  would  restore  her 
wasted  strength.  Her  absence  from  the  capital  was  made  the 
occasion,  of  a  plot  by  certain  partisans  of  the  late  Prime  Minister 
for  taking  possession  of  the  palace,  and  to  change  the  dynas^ 
by  proclaiming  a  young  man  of  their  own  party  King  of  Mada- 
gascar, and  they  only  waited  the  Queen's  death  to  execute  thar 
piTyect. 

The  plot  was  discovered,  and  the  Queen  wm  pennaded  to 
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return  to  the  capital,  wMcli,  after  aome  delay,  she  did,  where 
she  died  'on  tte  lat  of  Apiil.  Though  the  Queen  was  very 
gentle,  and  had  much  sympathy  with  the  Gospel,  she  made  no 
profession  of  faith.  She  was  buried  in  a  huge  coffin,  made  of 
twenty-three  thousand  silver  dollars,  in  which  she  was  laid, 
wrapped  in  hundreds  of  native  and  English  dresses.  In 
the  coffin  were  thrown,  according  to  custom,  all  the  possessinna 
of  'watches,  chains,  and  jewellery  which  she  had  prized.  But 
to  a  wonderfid  extent  the  heathenism  of  the  island  was  buried 
with  her,  and  important  charges  were  inaugurated  without 

The  successor  to  the  throne  was  the  yonngest  sister  of  the 
late  Queen,  who  was  crowned  on  the  3d  of  September,  nnder 
the  name  of  Banavalona.  On  the  day  of  the  coronation,  three 
hundred  thousand  people  gathered  to  meet  their  Sovereign. 
That  vast  multitude  beheld  a  sight  such  as  was  never  before 
seen  in  Madagascar.  Surrounded  by  the  highest  offieew  of  the 
kingdom,  she  took  her  seat  beneath  the  canopy,  on  the  front  of 
which  were  inscribed  the  Malagasy  words  signifying  "  Glory  be 
to  God;"  ou  the  other  wdes,  "Good-will  among  men,"  "On 
earth  peace,"  and  "  God  shall  be  with  ua"  On  the  right  hand 
of  Her  Majesty  stood  a  small  table,  on  which  was  placed  her 
crowD,  and  on  the  left  hand  another  table,  which  bore  the 
handsome  Bible  which  was  presented  to  her  predecessor  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  Royal  speech  was  one 
of  great  power,  and  announced  to  all  her  subjects  liberty  of 
conscience  in  regard  to  Christianity.  Her  words  oa  this  subject 
■were,  "This  ia  my  word  to  you,  and  ye  under  heaven,  in  regard 
to  the  praying.  It  is  not  enforced ;  it  is  not  hindered ;  for 
God  made  you." 

In  the  month  of  Hovember  of  this  eventful  year,  the  new 
Queen  showed  her  sympathy  for  Christianity  by  being  present 
at  the  opening  of  the  second  of  the  Memorial  Churches,  the 
church  at  Ambohipotsy.  Referring  to  that  memomble  oceaaion, 
and  that  sacred  spot,  the  Committee  say  ; — "Thirty  years  ago, 
in  March,  183T,  on  a  Sunday  morning,  the  little  prison  of  the 
capital  at  Ambatonakanga  was  opened,  and  a  young  woman 
was  led  forth  .to  be  put  to  death.  She  was  just  thirty,  fair  to 
look  upon,  and  of  gentle  manners,  and  her  face  was  lit  with 
that  bright  radiance  which  springs  from  the  conviction  that  God 
and  heaven  are  very  near.  She  walked  forth  with  a  firm  step  ; 
she  was  surrounded  by  the  guardB ;   and,  though  going  to  Se, 
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she  b^an  to  sing  in  a  jovons  tone  the  bjmns  that  she  had 
loved  Followed  by  a  crowd,  of  which  some  hooted,  and  some 
were  lost  in  wonder,  she  paf  aed  through  the  citj^,  towarda  the 
dreary  ditch  at  the  south  end  of  the  long  ridge  on  whidt  the 
capital  in  bnilt  The  scene  before  her  and  on  either  side  was 
one  of  UDUBual  beauty.  East,  west,  and  south,  the  broad 
green  plain  of  Imerina  stretched  to  the  distant  horizon,  pre- 
senting to  the  ej-e  bright  gleams  of  lakes  and  watercourses,  of 
fertile  fields  and  wooded  bills,  amongst  which  nestled  the  rich 
villages,  and  the  flocks  and  herds  were  feeding  in  peace.  She 
saw  it  not.  She  saw  not  the  smiling  land,  the  taunting  crowd, 
the  cruel  executioner ;  she  saw  only  the  fece  of  her  Lord. 
Descending  the  hill,  sbe  knelt  to  pray;  and,  so  praying,  she 
was  speared.  No  common  hraioiir  descended  upon  her  that 
day  :  she  was  the  flrst  martyr  of  Christ's  Church  in  the  islsjid 
of  Madagascar.  '  Strange  is  it,'  said  the  executioner;  'there 
is  a  charm  about  theee  people ;  they  do  not  fear  to  die.' 

"Thirty-two  years  have  passed  away.  A^n  the  crowds 
gather  at  the  *  White  Village,'  and  another  woman  comes 
down  to  pray,  the  object  of  attraction  to  all  eyes.  Eut  this  is 
the  Qaeeu  of  Madagascar.  On  the  white  ridge  which  over- 
hangs the  ditch  where  Sasalama  died,  stands  a  handsome  chnrch, 
with  ite  lofty  spire,  which  has  been  erected  to  her  memoty,  and 
will  bear  her  name  upon  its  walk.  The  church  is  crowded  with 
Christian  worshippers,  and  vast  numbers  are  compelled  to 
remain  outmde.  'The  Queen,  not  a  persecutor,  but  a  friend, 
comes  to  join  her  people  in  dedicating  the  churdi  to  Christiau 
worship  ;  and,  in  special  sympathy  with  the  occasion,  offers  her 
Bible  for  pulpit  use.  The  Prime  Minister,  whose  predecessor 
had  assigned  ChristianB  to  death,  now  urges  his  countrymen,  in 
stirring  words,  to  believe  in  Christ,  because  He  ia  the  Savioiu' 
of  the  world  To  all  who  are  present,  ruler  ajid  subjects,  the 
occasion  is  one  of  unfeigned  joy.  Once  more  the  Queen  and 
her  Christian  subjects  met  before  the  year  closed.  On  Christmas 
Day  the  palace  court  was  crowded  by  converts  wishing  to 
present  their  congratulations,  and,  at  the  Queen's  request^  they 
sang  some  of  their  hymns  and  offered  prayer." 

The  year  1S6D  opened  with  bright  prospects  of  the  fiiture 
welfare  of  the  Church  of  Clirist.  At  the  annual  festival  of  tlie 
Malagasy  new  year,  held  on  the  21st  January,  the  Christians 
and  the  English  were  invited,  with  other. guests,  to  the  pahice, 
where  the  feast,  in  former  years,    had  bee^  ^lebr^ted  with 
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idolatrous  ceremonies.  But  on  this  occasion  there  was  neither 
idol,  prieat,  nor  recognition  of  the  gods  of  the  ancestors. 
Instead  of  this,  three  of  the  pretichers  engaged  in  prayer;  and, 
in  her  address,  the  Queen  said,  "  This  is  what  I  have  to  say  to 
you,  my  people.  I  have  brought  my  kingdom  to  lean  upon 
God  (or,  I  sustain  my  kingdom  by  leaning  upon  God) ;  and  I 
expect  you,  one  and  all,  to  be  wise  and  just,  and  to  walk  in  the 
ways  of  God." 

On  the  19th  of  Februaty  the  Queen  was  publicly  married  in 
the  palace  to  the  Prime  Minister.  Two  days  after,  in  the  midst 
of  a  vast  assembly  of  the  public  of&cers,  judges,  and  head  men 
of  the  tribes,  the  Queen  and  Prime  Minister  were  baptized  by 
two  of  the  native  ministera  Many  tears  of  joy  and  thankful- 
ness were  shed  on  that  occasion,  and  no  wonder,  for  from  that 
]ialace  had  gone  forth  in  former  years  many  cruel  edicts, 
sentencing  to  death  all  who  called  on  the  name  of  Jesus.  N&tr 
another  Queen  openly  professes  faith  in  that  name,  and  becomes 
a  nitr»ing  mother  to  the  Church. 

This  important  act  was  followed  by  the  public  destruction  of 
the  national  idols,  which  took  place  in  the  month  of  September. 
This  great  event  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Cousins,  who,  when 
speaking  of  the  burning  of  the  chief  national  idol,  KeHmalaat, 
saj's  : — 

"  From  all  one  can  gather  from  the  natives,  the  Qovermnent 
had  no  intention  of  burning  the  idols  until  the  i-oyal  chapel  was 
completed ;  but  it  was  suddenly  resolved,  on  the  8th  inst.,  to 
burn  them  .without  delay.  They  say  that  unless  they  had  been 
publicly  destroyed,  the  Malagasy  would  never  have  believed 
that  the  Queen  had  really  given  them  up.  It  seems  that  on 
Wednesday,  the  8th  of  this  month,  the  Ambohimanambola 
people  were  at  the  palaoe,  urging  the  Queen  to  return  to  the 
service  of  her  ancestors'  idol,  and  also  asserting  their  right  to 
former  privileges.  The  Queen  replied  that  they  would  soon 
hear  her  word  about  the  idol.  At  this  they  became  alarmed 
and  hastened  home.  A  number  of  the  leading  officers  left  for 
their  village  at  the  same  time,  followed  by  their  dekana  (aides- 
de-camp)  ;  and  there  was  quite  a  race  as  to  who  should  arrive 
first,  the  idol-keepers  or  the  Queen's  messengers.  The  icono- 
clasts gained  the  race,  however.  The  officer  who  arrived  first 
was  on  horseback  ;  and,  as  horses  have  never  been  allowed  to 
enter  the  sacred  village,  imagine  the  consternation  of  the  super- 
stitious villagers  when  they  saw  a  horse  close  to  KelJmalaza's 
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house.  I  am  not  quite  clear  aa  to  the  course  of  Buhseqtient 
erenta,  hut  for  Bome  time  the  people  could  cot  be  persuaded  to 
come  near  the  offioers.  One  man  cairied  some  charms  into  the 
idol'bouee,  vhich  he  said  would  effectually  prevent  their  finding 
him.  When  they  had  brought  the  idol  and  nil  the  oiiiainents 
and  trappings  belonging  to  him  out  of  the  house,  the  officer 
highest  in  position  among  them,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the 
sovereign,  aaid ; — 'Whose  is  thia  idol!  "Is  it  yours,  or  ia  it 
mine ) '  The  keepers  could  not  but  reply  that  it  vas  tlie 
sovereign's.  'Then,'  said  the  officer,  'if  this  is  mine,  eajs 
KanaTalomanjaka,  I.ahaU  burn  my  idoi,  for  my  kingdom  rests 
upon  God.  My  ancestors,  through  lack  of  knowledge,  trusted 
in  Bo/mpy,  but  my  trust  is  in  God.'  Without  further  ado  they 
set  fire  to  Kelimalaza,  aud  burnt  him  and  his  umbrella,  and  all 
his  belongings.  TJie  idol  was  simply  a  email  piece  of  wood 
resembliug  an  insect,  wrapped  in  scarlet  cloth,  and  decorated 
with  silver  chains." 

This  was  followed  by  the  general  destruction  of  the  natjonal 
idols  in  the  whole  of  the  province  of  Imerina. 

"  !Next  day  a  general  slaughter  commenced.  All  the  I'ojal 
idols  were  committed  to  the  flames,  and  officers  were  scattered 
all  over  Imerina  engaged  in  the  work  of  destruction.  The  heads 
of  the  people  told  the  Queen  that  as  she  was  burning  her  idels, 
of  course  they  should  burn  theirs  ;  and  some  of  tliem  aaaured 
her  that  if  any  refused  to  give  up  their  charms  and  gamps, 
they  would  burn  them  and  the  sampy  together.  Baaketsful  of 
rubbish  have  been  destroyed ;  but,  although  rubbish  in  our 
eyes,  many  of  the  people  believed  that  it  would  be  imposaUfl 
to  destroy  some  of  their  honoured  Penates,  and  they  trembled 
as  they  stood  round  the  fire'  in  which  they  were  bla^ng  away 
Still  the  work  has  been  done  with  a  suddenness  and  universality 
truly  wonderfiiL  We  hear  that  instructions  have  been  for- 
warded to  all  the  Government  atationa  in  the  provinces  to  aet 
in  the  same  way.  This  important  step  has  quite  a  Malagasy 
character  about  it ;  and  although  we  may  not  altogether  approve 
of  some  things  in  connexion  with  it,  we  cannot  but  rejoice  in 
the  fresh  proof  afforded  of  the  power  of  tiie  Gospel  in  this 
island." 

Such  a  state  of  things,  while  they  called  for  thankful  prais^ 
yet  filled  the  Christian  Church  with  anxiety.  As  the  people 
had  been  deprived  of  their  idols,  they  must  now  be  suiipliwl 
with  the  means  of  learning  how  to  woiahip  the  true  GoA 
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Meetiogs  for  prayer  were  held,  and  several  of  the  most  expe- 
rienced native  preachers  offered  to  go  to  the  country  districts 
and  commence  the  work  of  evangelization  among  their  brethren 
in  the  provinces. 

At  i  subHequeut  meeting  of  the  miaaionaries  with  the  native 
Christians,  it  was  found  that  ime  hwndred  and  »ixti/  villages  at 
once  needed  teachere.  Very  aooa  a  siifficient  number  of  men 
were  found  ready  and  qualified  to  proceed  to  thia  work.  The 
Queen  came  forward  to  help  to  support  these  men  by  making 
collections  in  her  own  private  chapel  for  this  object.  The 
native  Christians  also  came  forward  in  a  liberal  manner  to  aid 
the  good  work.  The  Church  at  Ambohipotsy  undertook  to 
raise  600  dollars,  of  which  nearly  500  were  subscribed  at 
once. 

The  following  important  letter,  addressed  by  the  Prime 
Minister  to  the  Key.  W.  Ellis,  is  a  valuable  document,  showing, 
as  it  does,  that  the  idols  burned  by  the  Queen's  orders  were 
the  official  Tiational  idols,  of  which  she  had  charge.  Family 
idols  and  local  deities  were  left  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  people 
who  honoured  them. 

(Translation.) 

"Antananarivo,  Sept.  8/A,  18C9. 
"  To  THE  Bet.  William  Ellib. 
"  Dear  Friend, — I  have  received  the  letter  which  you  wrote 
on  the  14th  of  April  last,  teUiug  me  of  your  joy  and  praise  to 
God  when  you  heard  how  the  Queen  loved  the  Word  of  God, 
and  proposed  to  walk  in  His  ways  ;  also  to  trust  in  the  great 
Saviour,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

"  Yes,  there  was  true  reason  for  your  rejoicing,  for  things 
greatly  to  gladden  the  heart  indeed  are  these.  We  may,  indeed, 
praise  God,  for  it  is  as  Hia  Word,  which  says,  '  The  sovereign's 
heart  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord  ;  He  turneth  it  whithersoever 
He  will'  God  has  guided  the  heart  of  the  Queen  to  that  which 
pleases  Him,  and  caused  her  to  understand  that  in  which  Ho 
delights;  and  now  the  Queen  has  been  baptized,  and  has 
partaken  of  the  feast  of  the  Lord. 

"  We  are  also  bnilding  a  beautiful  stone  house  within  the 
court  of  the  palace,  to  be  a  house  for  the  worship  of  God.  The 
good  friend,  Mr.  WilHam  Pool,  made  the  trwrhf  (drawing  or 
plan)  of  that  good  house.  Joyous  are  the  men  in  this  good 
work ;  enei^fetlc  are  the  Christiana,  because  they  see  the  wor- 
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nhip  of  the  sovereign  ;  for  tho3e>  who  believe  in  Jeaiis  Chiist 
have  no  anxiety  and  no  fear.  'iVuly  rejoicing  is  it  to  behold 
the  deportment  of  the  people  at  Antananarivo  on  the  Sabbath- 
day.  Scarcely  ia  any  one  to  be  eeen  in  the  Btreeta  until  the 
close  of  the  public  worship,  because  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  assemble  in  the  houses  of  prayer.  No  public  work  ia 
done  on  that  joyful  day, 

"  And  this,  my  friend,  is  another  fresh  cause  of  rejoicini 
here.  On  the  same  day  that  I  write  this  letter  to  yoii,  the 
Queen  sent  for  the  officers  and  the  heads  (of  the  people)  to  come 
within  the  court  of  the  palace,  and  when  they  were  assembled 
the  Queen  said,  '  I  shall  not  lean  upon  nor  trust  again  in  tie 
idola,  for  they  are  blocks  of  wood ;  but  upon  God  and  Jesas 
Christ  do  I  now  lean  or  trust.  And  as  for  the  idols  {viz.,  the 
national  idols),  I  shall  btim  them,  or  cause  them  to  be  burned; 
for  they  do  no  good  whatever ;  they  are  all  deceit  and 
falsehood.' 

"  And  when  the  people  heard  this  they  expressed  their 
pleasure,  and  asked  the  Queen  if  she  would  summon  a  kabaiy, 
or  general  assembly,  to  cause  all  the  idols  of  the  people  to  be 
hurned. 

"  The  Queen  answered,  and  said,  '  That  would  please  me;  I 
have  no  desire  that  there  should  be  idols  any  more  in  my 
kingdom.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  force,  or  compel  you,  my 
people.* 

^'  Then  agreed,  or  consented  the  people,  there  before  the 
Queen,  to  the  burning  of  alt  the  national  idols  in  Madagascar; 
and  the  Queen,  consenting,  rejoiced.  And  on  the  same  day  the 
Queen  sent  officere  to  bum  all  the  idols  of  the  Queen,  which 
are  called  Bakelimalaza,  Hafantaba,  Kamanjakatsiroa,  Rama- 
havaly,  &c,  &c.  And  they  were  all  bulged,  and  some  of  the 
people  also  burned  theirs. 

"  And  astonished  to  the  utmost  were  the  keepers  of  the  idols 
when  they  saw  the  idols  in  the  flames  ;  for  they  had  said  that  the 
idols  were  too  sacred  and  powerful  to  be  affected  by  the 
burning. 

"  That  was  a  new  thing  here  ;  therefore  we  sincerely  tiiank 
God,  for  He  has  manifested  His  power  here  in  Madagascar, 
And  (we  thank  God  also)  because  fie  has  given  to  the  Queen  a 
true  heart  to  put  away  the  root  of  belief  in  things  that  are 
nothing  (have  no  exiatonces), 

■'  I  rejoiced  when  I  heard  that  you  (the  ChristJanBia  Eng^nd) 
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prayed  nnto  God  for  me.    For  that  I  tliank  you,  indeed,  greatly. 

May  the  blessing  of  Gtxf  be  with  you  ! 

"  I  visit  you  and  your  family,  and  my  desire  for  you  is  that 
God  may  bless  you,  ' 

"  Saith  your  true  fHend, 

"  Raiotaijiaeivony, 

"  Prime  Afinistfir." 

The  fuU  extent  of  the  work  accomphshed  by  the  close  of  the 
year  1869  will  be  seen  by  the  following  summary  of  the  Mission, 
given  by  the  Directora  in  their  Annual  Report  for  1869-70  : — 
English  mis^onaries,  19  ;,  native  ordained  ministers,  30  ;  native 
preachers,  935 ;  Church  members,  10,646 ;  native  adherents, 
153,007;  schools,  142;  scholars,  2,638  girls,  2,632  boys — 
total,  5,270  ;  local  contributions  for  Church  purposes,  l,950t 

.  Since  this  date  the  work  has  progressed,  and  although  there 
have  not  been  so  many  startling  events,  still  there  is  very  much 
of  deep  interest  constantly  taking  place.  Much  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  work  of  translation,  and  the  production  of 
books  in  the  native  language.  The  superintendent  of  this 
department  of  labour  reports  that  "  the  magazine  has  very 
much  increased  in  circulation  with  the  new  year.  In  1869  the 
average  circulation  was  400  each  number,  while  in  January  of 
1870  the  number  sold  was  1,000  ;  in  February,  1,300  ;  and  for 
March  (the  date  of  the  letter)  orders  had  been  received  for 
2,000.  The  demand  for  books  was  also  very  great.  15,000 
lessqn  books  were  printed  in  a  month,  10,000  of  which  were 
sold  in  a  fortnight  In  addition  to  these,  10,000  copies  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Mark  have  been  printed,  and  100,000  small  four- 
paged  tracts. 

The  work  of  evangelization  in  the  central  parts  of  Mada- 
gascar is  proceeding  well,  especially  in  the  BetsUio  province. 
The  Bev.  C.  Jukes  has  recently  paid  a  visit  to'  the  interior  of 
the  country,  and  everywhere  he  has  found  the  people  anxious 
to  be  instructed,  and  the  native  Churches  in  a  vigorous  con- 
dition. Of  course  he  has  found  many  things  which  need  cor- 
rection ;  but  this  is  no  more  than  must  he  expected  from  the 
fact  that  many  of  these  Churches  are  and  have  been  for  several 
years  without  the  help  of  European  missionaries. 

In  September,  1870,  the  third  of  the  memorial  churches  was 
opened  for  public  worship.  This  is  the  Children's  Church,  so 
called  from  the  fact  that  the  funds  for  its  erection  (2,8501.)  were 
raised  by  the  children  of  the  English  churches.     It  Is  called 
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the  FaravoMtra  CHiurch,  and  is  built  ^t  ikhe  north  end  of  ilie 
capital.  On  its  site,  in  February,  1849,  fonr  Christian  nobles, 
incIndiDg  a  lady,  were  burnt  alive,  and  the  bodies  of  fourteen 
others,  who  had  that  day  been  thrown  over  the  lofty  precipice, 
were  also  consumed  In  digging  the  £bmida.tions  of  the  church, 
Mr.  Ciuneron  laid  bare  the  charcoal  and  ashes  which  had 
.  remained  from  the  fire  ;  and  the  first  stone  of  the  chnrch  was 
l^d  on  the  very  spot  where  the  stake  was  planted. 

On  the  opening  of  the  church  the  Queen  sent  the  following 


"  I  thank  the  missiouariBa  and  the  friends  beyond  the  seal 
who  have  helped  to  finish  this  house  ;  for  the  completion  of 
this  stone  building  as  a  place  in  which  to  pray  to,  and  for 
praising  God  and  giving  gloiy  to  Jesus,  on  account  of  the 
redemption  He  has  wrought,  is  a  thing  which  rejoices  both  me 
and  you.  But  not  this  building  alone  is  called  a  '  House  of 
God,'  but  our  hearts  too,  for  Paul  says  in  the  Corinthian^  '  Ye 
are  the  temple  of  God,'  and  again,  '  Te  are  the  temple  of  the 
living  God.' 

"  Therefore  it  rejoices  my  heart  when  we  all  do  what  we  can 
to  extend  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth,  for  that  was  com- 
manded by  Jesus  Christ,  saying,  '  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.'  And  our  friends  from 
beyond  the  seas  have  come  here,  and  do  all  they  can  to  benefit 
us,  that  we  may  know  Jesus  Christ ;  much  more  ought  we  (who 
live  in  the  land)  to  do  so.  Therefore,  let  all,  whether  men  or 
women,  be  diligent,  for  every  one  has  a.  work  to  do ;  and  let  sit 
of  ua  strive  to  extend  the  kingdom  of  God  to  the  very  utmost 
of  our  abilities,  for  Solomon  says,  *  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findetb 
to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might.'  " 

On  October  6th  a  large  brick  church  was  opened  at  Amparibe. 
Though  not  a  memorial  building,  the  erection  of  this  church  has 
been  regarded  with  special  interest.  It  has  been  built  fcr  the 
Native  Christian  community,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  W.  E 
CouKins,  which  has  been  in  exiatence  for  seven  years,  and  dnrinj 
that  period  nearly  OTid  tit&tua/ndmietnben  have  been  received  into 
church  fellowship. 

The  Queen  waa  present  at  the  opening,  and  the  crowds  tlwt 
assembled  to  welcome  her  and  to  be  present  at  the  service  wew 
very  great  Nearly  2,000  persons  were  crammed  in  the  chnrch. 
It  was  with  considerable  difficulty  that  the  Queen  and  Prime 
Minister  made  their  way  to  the  seats  appointed  for  titxaa.    By 
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the  express  -wiBli  of  the  Queen,  the  cougregatioii  joined  in  a 
hymn  of  praiae  to  God,  and  a,  prayer  was  offered  before  the 
singing  of  the  National  Anthem ;  she  would  not  allow  herself 
to  be  placed  before  God,  she  said.  The  National  Anthem  is  a 
flioiple  prayer  that  God's  blessing  may  rest  npoa  Kanavalona  and 
her  Kingdom. 

The  sermon  was  preached  by  a  native  Faator  from  the  words, 
"  Neither  give  place  to  the  deviL"  As  soon  as  the  congr^p,tioti 
had  left,  the  church  was  filled  by  another,  who  remained  three 
hours  waiting  for  the  evening  service.  The  sermon  on  this 
occasion  was  preached  by  another  native  Pastor,  a  nephew  of 
the  Prime  Minister. 

On  the  20th  of  December  a  very  important  meeting  of  the 
Madagascar  Congregational  Union  was  held  at  which  the  Prime 
Minister  spoke,  and  in  answer  to  a  report  which  had  been  cir- 
culated to  the  effect  that  he  and  the  Queen  wished  to  control 
the  Churches,  said : — "He  had  been  told  that  [leople  believed 
that  the  Queen  and  himself  wished  to  govern  and  command  the 
Churches.  Veiy  emphatically  and  repeatedly  he  disclaimed — 
both  for  Her  Majesty  and  himself — any  such  intentions ;  and 
then  said  that  no  one  ahonld  be  allowed,  on  account  of  his  rank 
or  position,  to  rule  the  Church."  He  concluded  by  saying,  "If 
anyone  does  so,  and  presumes  upon  his  position  or  power,  be  he 
one  of  my  own  sons,  or  if  he  be  pastor,  preacher,  or  deacon,  iium 
him  out !  (literally,  roll  him  out  1)  " 

Great  efforts  are  being  made  to  supply  Madagascar  with  the 
Scriptures.  In  this  great  work  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  is  lending  a  helping  hand  and  has  already  sent  out 
2O,OO0  copies  of  the  Revised  New  Testament  with  marginal 
references.  In  addition  to  this,  large  editions,  amounting  to 
20,000  each,  of  the  Gospels  according  to  St  Luke,  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  and  the  1st  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  have  been 
thrown  off,  and  are  on  their  way  to  the  Island,  Some  of  these 
have  arrived  and  have  been  distributed.  In  consequence  of 
urgent  letters  from  the  missionaries  for  more  copies,  the  Bible 
Society  has  in  preparation  another  and  a  cheaper  edition  of 
50,000. 

At  the'  close  of  1870  there  were  in  Madagascar  19  English 
missionaries;  23  native  pastors;  1,968  native  preachers; 
20,951  Church  members;  231,759  native  adherents;  359 
schools,  with-7,919  Boys,  and  7,918  Girls.  The  local  contribu- 
tiona  for  Church  purposes  were  £361  16s.  6d.     The  increase  in 
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the  number  of  Church  members  over  thoae  of  1869  was  10,405, 
and  of  adherents  78,762. 

Such  then  is  Madagascar  at  the  present  time.  What  a  contrast 
with  'What  it  was  twenty  years  ago  !  Surely  the  blood  of  the 
m&rtyrs  has  been  indeed  the  seed  of  the  Church.  Well  may  we 
say  when  reviewing  what  has  been  accomplished,  "It  is  the 
Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes." 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  has  a  Hma.ll  Mission  on  tiie 
North  Coast  of  Madagascar,  and  is  aiding  the  work  of  evan- 
gelization. The  stations  are  at  Andovorantb  and  Tohimaio. 
These  are  superintended  by  3  European  missionaries,  and  4 
native  lay  teachers.  The  number  of  members  at  the  close  of 
1869-70  was  30,  and  native  Christiane  350.  There  are  abo  3 
schools  with  40  scholars. 

This  Society  is  anxious  not  to  interfere  with  the  work  (rf  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  and  therefore  has  with  mueli 
Christian  love  and  candour  entered  its  protest  against  sending  a 
Bishop  to  the  Island.  The  document  containing  this  protest  is 
worthy  the  men  who  rule  the  Society.  It  is  printed  in  tiie 
"Chronicle  of  the  London  Missionary  Society"  for  Februwy, 
1871. 

The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  has  also  > 
Mission  at  Tamatave,  where  public  worship  is  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  Alfred  ChiswelL  No  return  of  the  number  of  worshippers 
are  given  in  the  Society's  Report  for  1869-70. 
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INDIA. 

For  the  establishment  of  Missions  in  India,  see  pp.  301-336. 

The  success  of  missionary  opei-ations  in  India  mnst  not  be 

estimated  by  mcro  statistics.     Apart  fi-om  the  B«tual  coavemoat 
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to  Christianify,  there  is  a  work  being  aocompliahed,  trbicli 
though,  it  may  be  only  preparatory  ia  of  great  import.  It  is  an 
encouraging  circumstance  that  the  thoughtful  Hindu  is  beoomiug 
discontented  with  the  religion  of  his  country,  and  earnestly 
desires  something  better.  Hence  there  has  grown  up  during  the 
last  few  years  a  new  Theiatic  school — The  Brahimo  Sofnaj — 
under  the  leadership  of  Babu  Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  who  has 
thufl  expressed  himself  on  the  subject  of  Christianity  : — 

"Asr^ardsChristianity,  and  its  relation  to  the  fiitiure  Church 
of  India,  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  it  will  exercise  great 
influence  on  the  growth  and  formation  of  that  Church,  The 
spirit  of  Christianity  has  already  perva.ded  the  whole  atmosphere 
of  Indian  society,  and  we  breathe,  think,  feel,  and  move  in  a 
Christian  atmosphere.  Native  society  is  being  roused,  en- 
lightened, and  r^ormed  under  the  influence  of  Christian  educa- 
tion. If  it  is  true  that  the  future  "of  a  nation  is  determined  by 
all  the  circumstances  and  agencies  which  to-day  influence  ite 
nascent  growth,  sKrely  the  future  Church  of  this  countiy  will  be 
the  result  of  the  purer  elements  of  the  leading  creeds  of  the  day 
— harmonized,  developed,  and  shaped  under  the  influence  of 
Christianity." — Lecture  on  the  Future  Chv/rch. 

It  may,  we  think,  bo  safely  assorted  that  at  the  present  time 
there  are  multitudes  in  India,  who  though  they  are  not 
Christians,  nor  even  Theisia,  are  yet  dissatisfied  with  their 
ancestral  idols;  men  who  are  "feeling  after  God."  And  yet 
such  men  have  not  the  courage  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  the 
Christians.  At  the  present  time  there  are  many  educated 
Bengalis  endeavouring  to  be  Christians  without  joining  the 
Church.     A  missionary  writing  from  Calcutta  says : — 

"It  may  appear  astounding,  but  such  is  the  case,  that  there 
are  natives  in  Calcutta  who  meet  together  for  purposes  of  read- 
ing the  Scriptures  and  religious  devotion  in  a  Chrigtiaa  Ikshion. 
These  meetings  are  known  by  the  name  of  "Bible  clubs." 
Most  of  the  members  seem  to  be  in  real  earnest.  The  moat 
advanced  of  such  and  similar  gatherings  is  held  at  a  house  not 
very  distant  from  mine,  at  which  the  members  baptize  one 
another  by  laying  on  of  hands,  and  commemorate  the  dying  of 
our  Lord  once  a  year  on  Good  Friday,  by  partaking  in  common 
of  what  they  term  the  Irf»rd'8  Supper,  It  is  difficult  to  say  what 
will  be  the  upshot  of  such  phenomena.  God  only  known,  and 
to  Him  let  us  recommend  these  erring  brethren  in  fervent 
prayer." 
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Much  good  has  resulted  from  tbe  drcnlation  of  tlie  Scriptmes, 
aad  FeligiooB  tnictB.  Speaking  on  this  subject^  Sir  Baitie  Fiera 
in  his  essay  Bays  : — 

"  Miseionaries  and  others  are  frequently  startled  by  duoover- 
ing  persons,  and  oven  communities,  who  hare  hardly  ever  seeo 
and  perhaps  never  heard  aa  ordained  missionary,  and  vho  have, 
neverthelesa,  made  considerable  progress  in  Christian  knowleiige, 
obtained  through  the  medium  of  an  almost  haphazard  circnlatdoD 
of  tracts  and  portions  of  Scripture. 

"  In  one  instance,  which  I  know  was  carefully  investigated,  a31 
the  inhabitants  of  a  remote  village  in  the  Deccan  had  abjured 
idolatiy  and  caste,  removed  from  their  temples  the  idols  which 
had  been  worshipped  there  time  out  of  mind,  and  agreed  U> 
profess  a  form  of  Christianity  which  they  had  deduced  for 
themselvee  from  a  careful  perusal  of  a  single  Gospel  and  a  few 
tracts." 

BOMBAY  AND  WESTERN  INDIA, 
The    OmiBCH    Mibmonabt    Socibtt, 

The  seven  districts  mentioned  at  p.  335  are  still  occupied  by 
tbe  agents  of  this  Society,  and  Mission  operations  have  been 
carried  on  with  vigour  and  success.  Much  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  education  of  the  young. 

At  Bombay  a  new  Mission  Church  has  been  opened  for  the 
use  of  the  native  Christians,  and  the  sei-vices  are  conducted  by  a 
native  minister,  who,  in  addition  to  the  services  in  the  Church, 
lias  during  the  whole  of  1869  conducted  two  Hble-classes  daily 
for  native  youths. 

The  Robert  Money  School  has  been  well  sustained.  At  the 
end  of  1869-70  the  number  of  students  were  3fiO,  of  whom  260 
were  Hindus  and  16  Mohammedans. 

In  several  districts  the  want  of  pious  schoolmasters  and 
native  Evangeliste  is  very  much  felt,  as  on  account  of  the  great 
distances  to  be  traversed  tbe  missionaiy  cannot  visit  the  natives 
as  often  as  is  necessary.  This  is  specially  the  case  in  Jonir. 
After  much  patient  labour  and  disappointment  tbe  missionary 
at  Junir  has  been  rewarded  by  gathering  in  the  first-fiiiita  of 
the  future  harvest  of  souls.  During  the  last  year  30  persons 
have  given  in  their  names  as  candidates  for  baptism. 

At  MaUigwum  the  Gospel  has  made  steady  progress  dariiig 
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the  last  few  years,  and  here,  as  at  Aumngabad  also,  the  Gospel 
has  been  carried  into  the  interior  of  the  districts  by  isolated 
ChriBtians  'who,  settling  in  various  plaees,  have,  by  word  and 
example,  led  many  of  their  ooimtrymen  to  embrace  the  Gospel, 
and  themselves  to  spread  the  leaven  of  Christianity. 

At  Ka/rachi  the  power  of  the  Gospel  has  been  shown  in  the 
conversion  of  a  heathen  teacher  of  the  Hyderabad  Schools-. 
Both  at  Karachi  and  at  Hyderabad  there  has  been  some  con- 
siderable persecution  on  account  of  conversions  in  the  schools. 
Caste  feeling  has  been  violently  expressed,  and  not  a  few  have 
suffered  for  conscience  sake. 

Summary  of  the  Society's  Mission  at  the  close  of  1870  :— 
Stations,  8  ;  East-Indian  and  native  clergymen,  3  ;  native  lay 
tea«here,  58 ;  native  communicants,  271 ;  native  Christians, 
850 ;  schools,  32 ;  scholars,  1,872. 


Fbeb  CmmcH  or  Scotland. 

1.  The  Bombay  Mission. — This  Mission  is  carried  on  in  the 
town  of  Bombay  and  at  two  ou.t-st»tioiis.  Church  members, 
73  ;  native  adherents  not  communicants,  74.  The  educational 
work  of  the  Mission  is  very  important,  and  consists  of  2  Anglo- 
Vernacular  schools,  with  301  scholars  on  the  roll;  and  15 
Vernacular  schools,  with  577  scholars  on  roll.  Total  scholars 
on  roll,  878 ;  average  attendance,  750. 

By  the  aid  of  the  native  agency  the  Gospel  has  been  pro- 
claimed to  the  Waralia  and  other  jungle  tribes  of  the  Northern 
Koukan. 

2.  The  Pvma  Mission. — This  Mission  is  superintended  by  3 
European,  1  native  misdonary,  and  18  Cluistian  teacliers^ 
Church  members,  72  ;  native  adherents  not  commTuucants,  60  ; 
Anglo-Veniaenlar  schools,  2  ;  scholars,  288  ;  Vernacular  schools, 
2  ;  scholars,  125. 

Missions  of  the  American  Board. 

1.  The  MaAratta  Mission. — This  Mission,  which  is  carried  on 
in  Bombay  and  the  ne^hbouring  country,  consists  of  7  stations, 
11  out-stations,  9  mis^onaries,  11  native  pastors,  12  licensed 
preachers,  and  74  lay  helpers.  The  number  of  native  Christians 
in  fuU  communion  in  1870  was,  men  37G,  women  301,  total 
677,  fifty  three  of  whom  had  joined  the  Church  in  1869. 

The  Mission  schools  were  36,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
617  Boholais, 
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During  the  year  1869  the  miaBionaries  had  preadied  4,562 
times  to  audiences  numbering  in  the  aggregate  64,613,  of  whom 
J0,734  were  women.  The  missionariea  distributed  82  Khles, 
194  Teetamenta ;  1,857  Scripture  poriJooB;  23,696  tracts ;  and 
4,821  school  ajid  otlier  books.  289  rupees  were  receired  for 
booka  sold. 

MADRAS  AND  SOUTH  INDIA. 
The   Chorch   Missionabt   Soctety, 

1.  Madras. — The  native  Church  in  Madras  consbts  of  four 
cougregations,  numbering  596  baptized  membera,  277  of  whom 
are  communicants.  Since  1868  the  affairs  of  the  Church  have 
been  managed  by  a  native  Church  Council,  composed  of  botb 
olerjjy  and  laity. 

Much  attention  has  been  paid  during  the  last  few  years  to 
itinerant  preaching  and  at  the  present  time  there  are  305 
native  Christians  iu  connection  with  the  Madfas  Itinerancy. 

Ootacanvund. — A  Mission  has  been  recently  established  hera 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Tamil  population.  The  native  Church 
now  numbers  202,  of  whom  85  are  communicants. 

2.  TinTieveUy. — Summary  of  the  TinneveUy  branch  of  tlie 
South  India  Mission  at  the  close  of  1870: — Communicanti', 
6,187;  baptized  Chriatiaua,  27,043;  baptized  Chriatiaas  luid 
candidates  together,  38,696. 

The  educational  work  carried  on  in  this  district  is  veiy  con- 
siderable. The  Sarah  Tucker  Institution  still  continues  its 
useful  work  iu  training  female  native  agents  for  the  native 
Church.  During  the  laat  half  of  1870,  62  young  wom*n  wfre 
in  the  Institution. 

At  several  of  the  districts  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  during  the  Uat  1 0  yeara.  Thus  the  mis.iionary  at  Sieagass 
says  : — "The  number  of  those  who  have  renounced  heathenism 
and  have  put  themselves  under  Christian  instruction  has  risen 
from  nearly  1,600  to  over  3,000,  the  baptized  from  780  to  1,550, 
the  communicants  from  173  to  413,  the  children  in  the  schoola 
from  316  to  1,055."  A  native  Church  Council  has  been  formed, 
and  .a  Mission  Hospital  under  a  native  medical  evangelist 
established. 

3.  Travancore  and  Cochin. — This  Mission  comprises  nine 
districts,  and  at  several  of  them  there  is  an  increased  desire  on 
the  [Mirt  of  the  natives  to  hear  the  Gospel,  and  in  aorae  cases 
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social  emancipation  of  bIevch  has  resulted  iirom  tte  preaching 
of  the  GoapeL 

The  immber  of  native  Christians  in  connexion  with  this 
Mission  is  4,965,  and  communicanta  1,195. 

4 .  Telugu  MUsian — Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
this  Mission.  Both  the  Anglo-Yemacular  school  and  the 
Vernacular  Tnuning  Institution  have  done  much  good  work. 
At  Masulipatam  there  are  422  native  Christiausj  at  B4zwgra 
600,  of  whom  100  are  communicants,  and  about  140  candidates 
for  baptism. 

Summary  of  tlte  South  India  Mianon,  1871. 

Stations 29 

Native  Clergymen 60 

East-Indian  &  Christiati  Native  Lay  Teachers  912 

Communicants     ......     10,124 

Seminaries  and  Schools        ....  500 

Scholare 15,765 

Natives  under  Instruction  ; — 

Baptized       ....        40,819 
Unbaptized.        .        .        .       13,659 

54,378 

SOCIFIY  FOR  TH£  PBOFAOATIOM  OF  THE  GoBPEL. 

In  this  Province  the  Society's  Mission  staff  consists  of  48 
clergymen  and  487  lay  teachers,  catechists,  and  masters. 

The  extent  of  the  work  done  will  be  seen  by  the  return  for 
1870.  Number  of  baptized  persons — men,  6,257,  women,  0,675, 
children,  9,283,  total,  22,215 ;  imbaptized  persons  under 
Christian  instruction — men,  2,286,  women,  2,197,  children, 
3,020,  total  7,602  ;  comniunicants,  5,461.  Much  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  work  of  education.  The  number  of  schools  at 
the  present  time  are  248 ;  the  total  average  attendance,  in- 
cluding boaWlers — boys,  5,860,  girls  1,255,  of  these  4,520  boys 
and  158  girls  are  heathens. 

The  native  Church  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Diocese 
has  so  far  struck  root  in  the  soil  that  year  by  year  it  needs  less 
help  fiom  without.  Many  of  the  villages  are  wholly  Chris- 
tian, many  are  partly  so,  and  forty-seven  native  clergy  now 
minister  to  their  countrymen.  One  sign  of  the  spread  of 
Christianity  has  been  the  ordination,  on  Jan.  31,  1869,  at 
Palamcottah,  by  the  Bishop  of  Madras,  of  thirty -fjaur  Tamils, 
of  whom  thirty -two  were  natives. 
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The  Londou  MiasiONAEY  SooiinT. 

The  Stationa  of  this  Mission  are  Madras,  Travanoore,  Cochin, 
Tinnevelly,  and  the  Telugu  Miwion.  The  extensioTi  of  the 
native  Church  is  one  of  the  marks  of  bucccbs  in  this  partioular 
mission  field.  Speaking  of  this  part  of  the  Society's  work  the 
Committee  Bay : — 

"  The  stabstioal  tables  for  the  year  ending  December  31b^ 
1869,  differ  from  those  of  precedii^  years  in  the  separation  of 
the  particulars  of  the  *  Mission  '  from  those  of  the  '  Native 
Church '  connected  with  it  They  exhibit  progress  in  internal 
improvement,  rather  than  in  external  eitenaion.  Thus  seven 
'  Native  Church  Councils '  are  indicated,  and  an.  increase  of 
native  ministers  from  36  to  80.  The  communicants,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  the  imbaptized  probatiouera,  are  somewhat 
fewer  than  at  the  end  of  last  year,  the  former  numbering 
9,422,  and  the  latter  13,629,  out  of  a  total  of  S3,473  adherents 
on  the  rolls  of  our  adherents,  and  under  their  systematic 
instruction.  The  number  of  those  'able  to  read'  has  increased 
by  nearly  1,000,  and  of  the  children  in  our  schools  by  ahont 
500.  The  last  now  amount  to  15,400,  of  whom  more  than 
3,150  are  girls.  It  is  an  interesting  and  most  encouraging 
&ct,  in  this  first  year  in  which  a  separation  has  been  made  in 
the  statistical  table  between  the  native  pastorate  and  the  Euro- 
pean missionaries,  that  in  the  two  districts  of  Tinnevelly  snd 
Travancore,  which  together  contain  S0,000  under  Christian 
instruction,  nearly  one-half  have  been  placed  under  the  natave 
pastorates.  In  respect  of  the  extension  of  the  native  Chorcb, 
one  in  ten  ia  the  number  of  adult  baptisms,  and  during  the  last 
year,  out  of  693  adult  baptisms,  340  took  place  in  Hie 
native  pastorates,  Thns  the  native  Chnrch  be^  the  three 
grand  characteristics — self-support,  self-government,  and  self- 


Sum/ma/ryfor  1870-71. — Principal  stations,  19  ;  out-stataoos, 
319;  communicants,  3,348;  native  adherents,  36,412;  boys' 
schools,  192;  scholars,  7,279;  girls'  schools,  58;  scholars, 
2,628 ;  local  contribution  for  Church  purposes,  2,633. 

Thb  Wbsi:.btah  Mibsionaht  SociBrY. 

1.  The  Mad/ras  District. — Ta?idl. — The  Society's  work  uncaig 

the  natives  comprises  9  circuits,  in  which  there  are  8  chapels 

and  8  r^ular  preaching  places.     These  are  superintended  b; 

17  missionaries,  9  catechiats,  and   12   local  preachers.     The 
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mimber  of  members  ia  213,  with  15  on  ttiaL  ,The  attendants 
at  public  woi^hip  are  estimated  at  2,300. 

The  work  of  education  has  been  careAiIly  attended  to.  At 
the  close  of  1870  the  Society's  sehoolB  were — 1  Angio-ver- 
naeular  upper  boys'  school,  with  291  scKolai-s  ;  18  boya'  and  9 
girls'  schook,  with  2,250  scholars,  one-third  of  whom  were 
girls ;  Sunday-schools,  5  ;  scholars,  257. 

Preaching  to  the  heathen  in  the  open  air  has  been  carried  on 
as  usual  In  Madras  N^orth  live  mornings  and  evenings  weekly 
are  spent  in  addresses  in  the  most  frequented  thoroughiares  of 
Black  Town.  In  Tridiinopoly  upwards  of  800  services  have 
been  held  during  the  year  in  the  streets.  At  Caron  150 
addresses  have  been  delivered  in  the  bazaars  and  villages. 

The  Mysore  IHstrUt. — Canarete. — The  native  Church  in  this 
district  continues  to  increase  by  a  steady  and  gradual  growth. 
During  1870  there  were  33  baptisms,  and  an  addition  of  31  to 
the  Church.  The  number  of  regular  attendants  at  public 
worship  were  1)140;  native  members,  320. 

The  Bible-woman  at  Bangalore  read  the  Scriptures  to  over 
2,000  persons.  The  missionaries  had  also  preached  the  Gospel 
in  the  bazaaiB  and  market-places  to  many  thousands  of  persons. 

The  missionary  schools  in  the  district  are  numerous  and 
important.  At  the  close  of  1870  they  niunbered  i3,  attended 
by  2,137  boys  and  720  girls ;  total  scholars,  2,H65,  being  a  net 
increase  of  193. 

The  Mission  press  has  done  a  vast  amount  of  work  in  circu- 
lating a  knowledge  of  truth.  Since  its  establishment  in  1840 
upwards  of  one  million  of  copies  of  educational  and  religious 
works  have  been  printed — in  all  1 13  millions  of  pages,  of  which 
46,450  were  printedin  1869. 

Free  Ciiurch  of  Scotuhd. 
The  Society's  Mission  in  this  part  of  India  embraces  the 
following  operations  :— 

1.  EduaaUonal. — Institutions  and  schools,  16,  8  of  which 
are  vernacular ;  scholars  on  the  roll,  2,428,  of  which  number 
826  were  learning  the  vernacular;  total  average  attendance,- 
2,159,  of  whom  791  were  girls. 

2.  Native  Churches.  —  Number  in  full  communion,  105; 
baptized  adherents,  112. 

Speaking  of  the  pi-esent  state  of  the  Mission  work  in  Madras, 
the  Ckunmittee,  in  their  Beport  for  1870,  say,  "  It  is  not  oura 
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to  wag  the  joys  of  harvest.  We  have  to  tell  of  the  work  of 
Bowing  rather  thaa  that  of  reaping.  But  in  the  one  case,  fiot 
more  than  in  the  other,  it  is  God's  work,  and  whereyur  EU 
work  is  done  His  blessing  will  attend  it." 

SOUTH-WESTERN  IITOIA. 

The  Babel  ETAifOELicxL  Miesion. 
1.  Canara  Distnct. — The  stations  of  this  Mission  are  at 
Mangalore,  Moolky,  Oodassy,  Honore,  and  Coorg  ;  miawoii- 
aries,  21  males,  11  females ;  members  of  the  Church,  comma- 
nicants,  1,072  ;  non-communicants,  75  ;  children,  874.  Bming 
the  year  1870  the  Mission  printed  and  sold  35,389  copies  <S 
religious  books  and  tracts,  i9,914  school  books,  1,149  BiUea, 
and  28,726  school  books,  making  a  total  of  79,452  copies  of  all 

3.  South  Mahratta — the  stations  of  which  are  at  Dharw», 
Hodbly,  Bettigheiry,  and  Gooledgood ;  missionaries,  15 ;  mem- 
bers of  Church,  148  ;  children,  ai9. 

3.  Malabar. — This  Mission  comprises  6  stations ;  Cbnrch 
members,  850  ;  children  in  the  Tarious  Mission  schools,  1,038; 
total  number  of  persons  under  the  care  of  the  Miscdon,  2,423. 

4.  Nilgherries. — Stations  at  Kajty,  Kotagheny }  Chnicli 
members,  33 ;  children  in  Mission  schools,  55. 

MisaiONs  OF  THE  Akerican  Boakd. 

The  Madv/ra.  Mis^n. — This  Mission,  wUch  is  carried  on  in 
Madura  and  the  surrounding  country,  consists  of  iS  stations 
and  139  out-stations.  These  are  superintended  by  12  mission- 
aries, 7  native  pastors,  and  271  lay  agents  of  various  kinds. 

At  the  close  of  1869-70,  the  number  of  native  Christians  in 
communion  with  the  Church  was  7,600,  being  an  increase  of 
335  over  186869.  The  Mission  schools  number  110,  and  the 
total  number  of  scholars  at  the  close  of  1869-70  was  1,973. 


calcutta  ani>  north  india- 

The  Church  Mibhionabt   Soclett. 

I.  Caieutta. — It  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  Gospel  is  generally 

leavening  the  masses  in  this  great  centre  of  Indian  life.     The 

effects  of  secular  education  and  Bible  teaching  are  every  year 

becoming  more  decided.     And  one  remarkable  fact  stands  out 
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very  decidedly,  and  tKat  is,  Christianity  is  being  imitated  by 
Bralimoiain.  Both  the  places  built  for  worship,  and  the  mode 
of  conducting  the  services,  are  baaed  upon  the  outward  aspect 
of  the  Gospel 

Much  atteution'has  been  given  to  the  vernacular  education  of 
the  masses,  and  the  Bible  has  been  placed  within  reach  of  the 
majority  of  the  people.  The  public  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
,  has  received  much  attention  during  the  past  year.  Thoneands 
have  thus  heard  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.  The  Lepers' 
Asylum  and  the  hospitals  have  also  Punished  a  field  for 
missionary  labours. 

Kidderpora  and  Thakurpukur  have  been  the  scene  of  very 
successful  colporteur  labour.  In  the  course  of  1869-70  the  two 
native  (^ente  visited  251  villages,  in  most  of  which  they 
preached  to  and  conversed  with  most  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
sale  of  books  amoujited  to  1,212. 

Kjighnaghiuf: — The  Mission  district  connected  with  this  town 
contains  4,150  native  Christians,  and  the  aspect  of  the  native 
Christian  community  continues  to  improve.  The  education  of 
native  Christian  children  has  received  considerable  attention. 
During  the  year  1869  the  Christiana  have,  of  their  own  atccord, 
opened  four  schools  for  Hindu  girls,  and  up  to  the  present  day 
they  are  successful.  The  Word  of  God  is  read  in  them,  and 
Bible  History  taught. 

Bliagrdpm-e-. — Much  'attention  has  been  paid  here  to  the 
education  of  the  natives  and  Knglish-speaking  children.  Hence 
there  are  an  Anglo-vernacular  school  for  Hindu  and  Moham- 
medan children,  and  two  vernacular  schools  for  natives.  All 
have  been  well  attended  during  the  year, 

Santal  Mission. — There  aiB   now  in  connexion  with  this 
Mission  800  native  Christians,  of  whom  325  are  communicants. 
2,  Nortli^  West  Provinces. — The  North- West  Provinces  com- 
prise eleven  principal  districts,  Agra,    Meerut,  and  Benares 
being  the  principal. 

In  the  Mission  Schools  at  Allahabad  there  are  upwards  of 
450  scholars,  of  whom  100  are  girls.  The  native  Christians 
number  436.     Their  pastor  ia  a  native  clergyman. 

At  Benares  the  Gospel  is  preached  in  the  streets  of  the  city 
and  in  the  villages  around.  The  Jay  Narain  College  has  over 
60Q  pupib.  To  all  these  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  are  constantly 
taught.  The  future  of  India  must  be  affected  by  the  operation 
of  Uicso  schools.  Though  the  actual  nunrber  of  conversions  at 
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Benaru  is  small,  yet  the  opposition  to  the  Oospel  is  mndi  lees 
thui  in  former  years. 

The  B<^'  Sdiool  at  A^mgnrh  is  in  a  satisfitctoTy  conditjon. 
The  numbers  have  risen  from  287,  in  1869,  to  300,  in  1870. 
Id  the  Giris'  School,  at  the  same  place,  the  numbers  have 
increased  from  eighty  to  ninety.  The  natiTe  ChriatJan  Ghmth 
nnmbeis  forty-three. 

Luchtouj. — There  are  220  native  dmstians  in  this  place. 
An  important  work  is  being  carried  on  here  in  the  Zenanas. 

At  Agra  there  are  326  native  Chrintians,  and  the  schools  nre 
full  of  native  children.  The  missionary  in  charge  of  the 
AUyghuT  station  has  visited  250  villages  during  1870,  and 
preached  the  Gospel  in  each. 

At  Mterut  there  are  750  native  Christians,  thirteen  of  vhom 
have  been  added  to  the  Church  during  the  last  year.  The 
Zenana  branch  of  the  Misaiou  work  is  making  good  progress. 
Two  schools  for  bigh-caste  girls  have  been  opened  in  tiie  heart 
of  the  city.  In  the  English  school  the  Gospel  has  been  d^f 
preached  to  above  200  hoys  and  young  men. 

The  Jhmjab. — The  Punjab  Mission  comprises  six  jaincip^ 


A  new  feature  has  been  given  to  the  Mission  at  Lahore  by 
the  establishment  of  a  Theological  College  for  the  training  of 
native  pastors. 

In  many  parts  of  this  Mission-field  there  are  decided  advances 
on  the  part  of  the  natives  towards  the  reception  of  Christisni^< 
At  Kashmer  the  Gospel  has  been  made  known  to  sevenl 
thousands  of  heathen  through  the  labours  of  the  medical  mis- 
sionary. Nearly  4,000  patients  received  medical  treatment 
and  religious  instruction  during  1S69-70.  The  patients  be- 
longed to  both  high  and  low  caste. 

Summary  of  the  North-Indian.  3fi«gion  for  1871. — Stations, 
34;  Native  Communicants,  2,324;  Native  Christiana,  11,412; 
Schools,  21)2;  Scholars,  15,973;  Mission-staff  Clergymen,  9; 
Native  Lay  Teachers,  429. 

SoCtETT  FOB  THE  PKOPAGATION  OF  THE  OosPEL. 

The  great  event  in  connexion  with  this  Mission,  dnriog  tie 
year  1869,  was  the  accession  of  7,000  Kol  Christians  to  the 
nwka  of  tJio  Church.  These  Nagpore  Christians  are,  in  fiict, 
the  fruits  of  Pastor  Gossner's  Mismon,  which  commenced  its 
labours  among  the  Kola  in   1844.     The  Mutiny,  in  1857, 
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scattered  thia  Missiou,  ^hich  numbered  at  that  time  700  con- 
verts. This  very  circumstance,  however,  waa  the  means  of 
furthering  the  Gospel  The  scattered  Christians  carried  with 
them  the  precious  seed  ;  and,  this  being  sown  by  them,  a  goodly 
harvest  has  been  reaped.  On  the  restoration  of  peace,  the 
congregations  reassembled  in  greater  force  than  before,  untU,  in 
1860,  there  were  1,400  baptized  converts;  and,  in  the  four 
years  following,  4,600  were  added  to  the  number. 

In  1868  the  Committee  at  Berlin  proposed  entirely  to  alter 
the  constitution  of  the  Mission,  a  proposal  which  was  distasteful 
to  the  elder  missionaries,  and  was  strongly  disapproved  hy  the 
English  residenta  Other  circumstances  occurred,  and  in  the 
end  the  missionaries  were  told  that  they  were  no  longer  con- 
nected with  the  Berlin  Committee,  and  were  obliged  to  quit 
the  Mission  Compound  and  the  church  and  building  which  had 
been  the  wort  of  their  own  hands,  and  the  centre  of  their 
labours  for  so  many  ye»ra. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Kol  Christians,  supported  by  the 
English  residents,  petitioned  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  to  receive 
them  and  their  pastors  into>  the  Church  of  England.  After  a 
full  inquiry,  this  request  was  granted,  and  the  Mission  became 
definitely  associated  with  the  Society. 

The  Lohdok  Missionart  Society. 

The  Society's  Mission  in  Bengal  is  carried  on  at  Calcutta  and 
Berbampore.  In  these  places  the  native  Churches  are  few  and 
small,  the  number  of  members,  and  of  the  Christian  popula- 
tion, is  limited,  and  the  growth  and  aggregation  are  slow. 

Stetiatics  for  1870 — 71.  Calcutta,  and  its  out-stations: — 
Church  Members,  312  ;  Native  Adherents,  974  ;  Schools,  5  ; 
Scholars,  690.  Berhampore,  and  5  out- stations  :  —  Church 
Members,  136  ;  Native  Adherents,  432 ;  Schools,  15  ;  Scholars, 
1,657.  Local  contributions  for  Church  purposes  in  the  whole 
district^  l,735t,  or  nearly  one  pound  per  person. 

Tbb  Baptist  Missiohary  Society. 

1.  Caiotiita. — The  missionaries  of  this  Society  are  zealously 
labouring  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  Christ  among  the  dense 
masses  of  this  great  city.  By  the  means  of  open-air  preaching, 
th«f  number  of  people  who  hear  the  Gospel  averages  between 
800  and  1,000  weekly. 

The  stations  of  the  Mission  are  four  in  the  town  of  Calcutta, 
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and  one  at  Howrah,  a  suburb  on  the  oppomte  side  of  the  river 
Hooghly. 

At  ^e  close  of  1870  the  number  of  miBBionaries  engaged 
was  5  ;  Native  Freacbera,  6 ;  Stations,  8  ;  Native  Members, 
244  ;  Day  Schools,  7 ;  Attendance,  585 ;  Sabbath  Schoola,  4; 
Attendaace,  443. 

The  missionaries  at  the  various  stations  have  not  only  per- 
foiiAcd  the  usual  work  of  superintending  the  congregatiouB 
gathered  together,  but  they  have  also  preached  the  Goepel  in 
the  fairs  and  other  public  assemblies  of  the  people.  In  some 
cases  the  services  were  prolonged  until  ten  o'clock  at  night.  At 
Magoorab  the  native  preacher  addressed  upwards  of  10,000 
pecsons;  at  Begumpore  another  native  had  over  4,400  heareis; 
at  Jessore  more  than  12,900  have  been  addressed.  The  Bible- 
women  at  Magoorab  and  at  Jessore  have  spoken  to  over  17,800 
females  on  the  truth  of  the  Gospel ;  and  what  hfls  been  done  in 
these  places  has  been  done  in  many  others  also. 

The  following  ia  a  summary  of  the  operations  of  the  Socie^ 
at  the  close  of  1870-1  : — Missionaries,  18  ;  native  pastors,  &c, 
91  ;  members,  1,553  ;  (native)  nominal  Christians,  3,732  ;  day- 
echools,  50  ;  attendance,  2,070,  Sabbath- schools,  4 ;  attend- 
ance, 47. 

Northern  India. — The  Baptist  Missions  in  Northern  India 
are  numerous,  and  have  been'  attended  with  considerable  sac- 
cess.  At  Monghyr  a  Chwrch  of  73  members  has  been  formed, 
and  an  Anglo-vernacular  school  for  native  boys  established 
The  missionary  at  Patna  has  paid  much  attention  to  slieeC 
preaching  and  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  :  nearly  two 
thousand  copies  of  the  Gospels  were  sold  in  1870.  A  small 
Chim;h  has  been  formed  at  Benares,  and  at  Agra  71  natiTM 
have  embraced  Christianity ;  a  school  has  also  been  opened, 
and  38  children  are  in  attendance.  Two  hundred  copies  of  the 
Gospels  and  over  1,000  .tracts  were  sold  in  1870. 

lYom  Delhi  the  missionaty  reports  that  considerable  sqcous 
has  attended  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  the  bazaars,  and 
attention  is  being  paid  to  female  education.  At  Allahabad 
38  natives  Lave  joined  the  Church,  and  69  children  have  been 
entered  on  the  school  i-olL  Several  thousands  of  tracts  and 
over  200  volumes  of  books  have  been  put  into  drcnlation 
among  the  natives. 
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The  Fbee  Church  of  Scotlakd. 
Bengal  Mitsion. — The   state   of  the   Society's  Missions   in 
Bengal  in  1870  may  bs  thus  Hummarised : — 

1.  £di«;ait(»iai— Anglo- vernacular  auhools :  males,  7,  females, 
2.  Vernacular  :  males,  29,  females,  12.  Scholars  on  the  roll : 
males,  2,709,  females,  514.  Total,  3,221.  Average  attend- 
ance, 2,616.     Total  enroUed  in  1869,  5,993. 

2.  Native  OkureJtea. — Communicants,  125;  candidates,  74. 
The  Evangelistic  operations  of  the  Mission  have  been  carried  on 
in  English  and  Bengali,  both  in  the  schools  and  apart  from  these. 
In  Calcutta  and  its  suburbs  during  the  year  1869  addresses  in 
Bengali  -were  delivered  to  ^gregate  audiences  amounting  to 
upwards  of  39,000.  In  other  parts  of  the  district  the  same 
kind  of  labour  was  performed,  and  by  these  means  upwards  of 
88,000  persons  heard  the  Oospel  message. 

Indapur  and  Jalnan. — These  ai-e  comparatively  new  Mis- 
sions ;  the  latter  was  commenced  in  1 8€1.  Already  the  opera- 
tiouH  have  been  extended  to  new  fields,  and  at  the  present  time 
there  are  8  out- stations.  These  are  superintended  by  22  Chris- 
tian agents,  all  of  whom  are  natives.  The  churches  number  179 
in  full  communion,  and  117  baptized  adherents.  Eleven  schools 
have  been  opened,  8  of  which  are  vernacular.  The  number  of 
scholars  in  1S70  was  603;  of  whom  13  only  wexe  girls.  The 
missionaries  have  paid  particular  attention  to  itinerant  preach- 
ing, and  by  that  means  thousands  of  natives  have  heard  the 
Cfospel.  Some  future  historian  will  have  the  pleasant  task  of 
recording  the  gathering  in  of  the  harvest. 

Wbslbyah  Missionabt  Society. 
Calcutta. — This  is  a  small  Mission.  The  strictly  missionary 
work  in  the  district  is  carried  on  by  1  missionary  and  4  native 
catechists.  The  members  in  1870  were  135.  The  3  day- 
schoob  for  boys  are  attended  by  167  children,  and  the  Sabbath- 
school  by  76  children. 

Qehbral  Baptist  Missiohaky  Socisir. 

The  stations  occupied  by  this  Society  at  the  present  time 

1.  Ber/iampore. — Number  of  church  members,  100 ;  native 
adherents,  278.  Great  attention  has  been  paid  during  the  past 
year  to  itinerant  preaching,  and  by  its  means  the  Gospel  has 
been  brought  before  many  natives  for  the  first  time.     At  this 
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station  the  Misidon  supports  20  girls  in  the  asylums,  and  38 
boys  and  24  giria  in  the  F&mine  Orphanages. 

2.  Piplee. — Afembera,  112;  native  adherents,  533. 

3.  BoTiamaUpore. — The  misaionaries  at  this  station  have 
made  exteu^ve  tours,  visiting  the  festivals  and  f^n,  and 
preaching  the  Gospel  to  many  himdreds  of  natiyes. 

One  remivrkable  drciunstance  in  this  part  of  India  is  the 
diminution  in  the  number  of  pilgrims  to  tiie  shrine  erf  Jugger- 
nath.     On  this  subject  Dr.  Bucl^l^  observes : — 

"  The  diminution  in  the  number  of  pilgrims  is  very  marked. 
According  to  the  best  calculations  the  number  now  is  not  half 
so  large  as  it  was  then.  It  has  recently  been  stated,  on  officiiil 
authority,  that  the  number  of  pilgrims  annually  visiting  the 
shrine  ia  about  50,000.  In  one  of  my  early  reports  I  estimated 
the  number,  taking  one  year  with  another,  at  110,000.  This 
eetimate  was  much  below  what  was  generally  supposed  by  tiose 
who  bad  good  opportunities  of  judging:  the  general  estimate  at 
that  time  was  150,000 ;  but  as  my  eiitimate  was  based  on  a 
careful  examination  of  official  papers,  some  of  which  were  never 
published,  and  on  a  comparison  of  one  year  with  another,  as 
well  as  on  personal  observation,  I  have  strong  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  it  was  as  near  an  approximation  to  accuracy  as  then 
could  be  reached.  Here,  then,  is  a  very  gratifying  fact  to  be 
noted.  Takisg  the  lowest  estimate  of  the  past,  and  com- 
paring it  with  the  ofiG.cial  estimate- of  the  present,  110,000 
have  dwindled  to  50,000.  Many  causes  have  contributed  to 
this  gratifying  result^  but  the  spread  of  Christian  light  and 
knowledge  in  different  parts  of  India  must  be  one." 

i.  Chaga  and  Oraka  T'on^uro.— Church  members,  89 ;  native 
adherents,  2G$, 

5.  Cuttack. — Here  a  church  of  286  members  is  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition. 

Oeneral  summary  of  labours,  187 1  : — Church  membera,  705  ; 
native  adherents,  2,449  ;  children  in  Female  A^lum,  suji- 
ported  by  friends  in  England,  29  ;  children  in  English  schools, 
123  ;  in  Vernacular  schools,  232;  in  asylums,  195  ;  in  faminii 
Orphanages,  936.  Total  children  nnder  Christian  instmction, 
1,386. 

The  Missions  op  the  Unitid  pBESBTTBmuN  Chubch. 

The  labours  of  this  Society  are  carried  on  at  Bea'wr,  Mna- 
aorabad,  Ajmere,  Todgurh,  and  Jeypore, 
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Tho  chief  part  of  ibe  Society's  labours  during  the  laat  few 
years  has  been  in  connexion  with  the  education  of  the  orphan 
children,  400  of  whom  have  been  thrown  upon  tlie  Misuon 
through  the  terrible  &mine  which  has  visited  this  part  of 
BAJpootana  for  two  successive  years.  The  same  calamity  has 
caused  a  great  reduction  in  the  numbers  of  both  scholars  and 
adherents  reported  on.  This  shows  the  un&imesa  of  judging 
the  aucceafl  of  any  Mission  by  mere  statistics. 

The  terrible  nature  of  tiie  &mine,  and  its  disastrous  con- 
sequences npon  all  Mission  operations,  will  be  seeu  at  once  when 
it  is  stated  that  out  of  a  population  equalling  that  of  Scotland,  * 
300,000  perished  from  starvation  in  one  year. 

In  the  yexe  1888  the  schools  of  this  Society  in  Bajpootana 
were  61  in  number,  and  were  attended  by  3,386  ;  in  1870  they 
numbered  44,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  1,464.  The 
average  attendance  for  the  year  was  1,332. 

CENTRAL  INDIA. 
Faee  Chubgu  of  Scotlahd. 

1.  The  Nagpore  Mtssian. — The  present  state  of  this  Mission 
may  be  l^us  summarized  : — Stations,  6  ;  Christian  agents  of  all 
kinds,  30 ;  native  churches,  4,  with  95  communicants  and  186 
baptized  adherenta.  Institutions  and  schools :  Anglo-vernacular 
schools,  5 ;  scholars  on  the  roll,  452,  of  whom  59  are  females ; 
Vernacular  schools,  2  ;  scholars  on  roll,  129.  Total  scholars, 
681. 

During  the  year  1-870  the  missionaries,  in  addition  to  their 
-work  at  the  st&tions,  visited  all  the  surrounding  villages,  and 
preached  the  Gospel  to  lai^  numbers  of  natives.  In  almost 
every  case  the  message  was  listened  to  with  great  attention. 

2.  The  MianoTis  to  the  G&nde,  Nagpore  Prow/nee. — This  is  a 
new  Mission,  having  been  commenced  in  1866.  The  Christian 
agency  here  is  small,  consisting  of  one  European  and  three 
natives.  A  native  church  has  been  formed,  numbering  19 
adherents.  A  mixed  school  has  been  opened,  which  now  has 
83  scholars  on  the  roll. 

The  Evangelistic  operation  of  the  Mission  in  1870  consisted 
of  a  general  tour  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Chindevara.  The 
missionaries  were  absent  44  days,  travelled  over  a  distance  of 
aOO  miles,  preached  in  55  different  viliages  and  towns.  The 
audiences  amounted  to  2,400  men,  520  women,  and  830  chil- 
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dcen,  making  in  all  3,750  souls.  The  miasionaiyhas  tmuUied 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John  into  Goudi,  and  prepared  a  grammsr  d 
the  language. 

The  Evakqeucai.  Socifet  of  Berlin. 
The  Chota  Nagpore  Mission  -waa  established  in  1845  by  the 
Evangelioal  Society  of  Berlin.  It  haa  for  its  object  the  evan' 
gellzation  of  that  seotion  of  tbe  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  India 
knovn  as  the  Coles  of  Chota  N^agpore.  The  bead-qiurt«i3 
of  the  Mission  is  at  £aneki,  the  capital  of  tbe  SouUi-Wcat 
.Frontier  Agency,  Bengal.  The  field  of  the  Mission  contains 
about  four  millions  of  souU,  tbe  majority  of  whom  are  the 
aboriginal  races,  and  for  the  most  part  unciyilized,  supemtitiaiiB, 
and  worshippers  of  evil  Bpirits. 

For  sereml  years  very  little  impression  was  made  on  the 
masses  of  these  degraded  savages,  but  within  the  last  few  ysars 
God  has  greatly  blessed  His  work,  and  now  in  the  Cbota  Nag- 
pore  division  there  are  above  15,00(i  professed  Chiiatiana;  of 
these  above  10,500  are  baptized.  The  work  has  spread  b^nd 
the  borders  of  tbe  district  of  Chota  Nagpore,  and  Mission 
stations  have  been  established  at  Hazaribad,  Fumlid,  and  at 
Ohybassa. 

Mission  to  the  Hill  Tbibes  in  Assau  asd  Cachas. 

In  the  year  1866  a  few  devout  CbnatJaos  determined  to 
establish  a  Mission  to  tbe  Garrows,  a  tribe  inhabiting  the 
Garrow  Hills  in  Assam.  "When,  however,  the  two  missionaries 
who  were  appointed  to  the  work  arrived  in  that  country,  tbej 
found  tbe  field  already  occupied  by  tbe  American  Baptist 
Mission,  whose  labours  bad  been  accompanied  with  marked 
success.  That  Society  baa  at  tbe  present  time  i  schoob, 
attended  by  21  Garrow  girls  and  111  boys.  There  is  also  a 
native  church  consisting  of  81  baptized  adults  and  72  com' 
municants. 

In  consequence  of  this  new  and  unexpected  agency,  the 
friends  of  the  Society  suggested  that  some  other  tribe  shonld 
be  selected,  and  accordingly  the  missionaries,  Messrs.  Blaich 
and  Both,  proceeded  to  labour  among  tbe  KooksM,  another  hill 
tribe,  inhabiting  a  range  of  bills  S.E.  of  SyVtet,  in  close  prox- 
imity to  tbe  tea  plantation,  where  tbere  are  about  300  British 
subjects,  and  some  thousand  natives  from  the  hill  tribes  of 
Assam  and  other  parts  of  the  country,  without  any  minister  or 
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misBionary  whatever.  Tlie  Kookee  population  is  computed  at 
about  100,000.  Aa  subjects  of  missionaiy  effort  they  are  even 
mora  promidug  than  the  Garrows.  A  vast  field  is  thus  opened 
up  to  the  ioflueace  of  the  GospeL 

The  misaionariea  of  the  Society  are  now  labouring  ia  the 
neighbourhood  of  SHekar  in  Cachar,  visiting  the  tea  gardens 
and  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  Angumee  Nagas,  another  of 
the  hill  tribes  in  the  Province  of  Assam. 

Beligious  tracts  and  portions  of  the  Scripture  in  the  three 
languages  spoken  in  the  province  have  been  circulated,  and  at 
the  request  of  the  .Government  of  Bengal  an  educational  mis- 
sionary has  been  sent  te  the  Angumee  Nagas  in  Assam. 

The  Society  is  only  waiting  for  the  necessaiy  funds  to  sen'd  a 
missionary  to  the  Chettagong  Hill  Tribes.  May  some  stew^ 
of  oar  common  Master  be  moved  by  this  to  aid  in  the  good 
work. 

The  great  necessity  which  exists  for  bringing  the  Qospel  to 
bear  upon  the  various  Hill  Tribes  in  this  part  of  India  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  account  of  their  cruelty,  taken  from  the 
Report  of  1871  :— 

"  The  r^ds  of  these  wild  people  exhibit  the  natural  ferocity 
'  of  tbair  character.  The  principal  object  of  their  expeditions, 
besides  plunder,  seems  to  be  the  collection  of  human  heads. 
Thus,  a  party  of  Looahais  was  met  on  their  return  from  a  raid 
with  bai^ets  fiilt  of  human  heads  ;  and  it  appears  to  be  their 
practice  to  decapitate  their  victims.  They  not  only  murder, 
but  mutilate,  their  victims  in  a  manner  that  baffles  description. 
At  Monierkhall  they  did  Poojah  over  a  Sepoy,  wounded  in  a 
sortie  and  x^aught  when  he  was  still  alive.  They  cut  crosses 
over  bis  body  with  dows,  and  put  boiled  rice  into  the  cuts,  and 
then  they  roasted  him  ;  and  all  this  within  sight  of  the 
atoobade! 

"  Nor  are  these  aggressions  confined  to  the  distant  frontier. 
A  party  of  .Looshais  attacked  a  place  ten  mUes  &om  the  station, 
and  killed  four  persons." 


The  American  BaptistB  have  four  missionaries  at  work  in 
Assam.  lately  this  Misfflon  has  been  much  more  encouraging 
than  formerly,  and  a  good  work  is  now  being  carried  on  among 
the  GoTM,  an  aboriginal  tribe  of  the  district  occupying  the  hills 
south  of  ^roAmoputra. 
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The  EngUah  Baptuta  also  have  a  Mission  in  Assam,  and 
some  considerable  success  han  attended  the  labours  of  tlie  mu- 
sionariee.  In  a  villi^e  ten  miles  from  Gowalpara  nine  converts 
were  baptized  in  1870  ;  at  Dtmra,  the  aeat  of  the  great  Guw 
market,  where  thirteen  were  baptdzedm  June,  1870,  Mr.  Stod- 
dard baptized  t«D  more  in  Deoember  of  the  same  year. 


ChUBCH   KlSSIONAAY   ^QUiErz. 

The  MtsBona  of  this  Society  are — 1.  Colombo  and  Cotta; 
S.  Badd^^ama  ;  3.  Eiuidj  ;  4.  Jafiha. 

Steady  advance  now  seems  to  characteiize  the  Ceylon  Mis- 
tdon.  T^owhere  have  the  miaaionariee  and  the  converts  more 
readily  accepted  and  more  effectively  carried  oat  the  Society's 
plana  for  the  self-support  and  self-govemnient  of  the  native 
church.  There  is  also  an  increased  life  and  spirituality  among 
the  native  Chtistians ;  the  oommunicants  have  increased  in 
number,  and  more  than  one  hnndred  and  twenty  adults  liave 
been  added  to  the  church  by  baptism. 

At  ColovAo  the  work  of  street  preaching  has  been  regularly 
carried  on  witiioat  interruption,  and  l^  this  means  thonsanda 
have  heard  the  GospeL 

The  Mission  to  the  Tamil  population  in  Colombo  has  been 
very  successful  The  present  number  of  professing  Chrisduu 
is  478,  of  whom  84  are  oommunicants.  The  Christians  con- 
nected with  CoUa  nnmber  44S,  of  whom  144  are  commnmcaata 
Several  of  these  have  rendered  good  service  to  the  cause  of 
truth  by  voluntary  labours,  as  preaching  to  their  feUow-dtuiens 
and  in  teaching  the  young. 

Baddegama. — The  Ui^on  at  this  station  has  been  much 
blessed  during  the  past  year.  The  number  of  adult  attendants 
at  church  has  been  doubled.  There  are  about  fifty  aandidst«s 
for  confirmation. 

The  Mission  schools  now  number  eleven,  and  contun  450 
children,  many  of  whom  have  exhibited  signs  of  spiritual  life. 

Kemdt/. — The  Tamil  Coolie  Mission  in  Eandy  has  been  very 
successful.  At  the  present  time  there  are  nearly  900  native 
Christians,  of  whom  nearly  200  are  communicants.  The  con- 
duct of  the  native  cateclusts  has  been  most  exemplai7,  and 
their  labouiB  meet  laborious. 

Ja0va,  IHitrict. — The  native  congregations  im  oumflxioB  witli 
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tlie  Society's  Mission  in  Jaffiia  are  now  connected  with  a  native 
Churcli  Council.  TLe  native  Christians  number  579,  of  whom 
241  arc  communicants.  Tlie  native  pastors  are  able  to  maintain 
a  strict  discipline  in  tbe  churches. 

The  Evangelistic  work  among  the  heathen  has  been  carried 
on  vigorously,  under  many  difficulties,  but  with  evident  tokens 
of  the  Divine  presence.  The  native  catechists,  during  the  year 
1870,  visited  6,881  houses,  held  684  village  meetings,  distributed 
5,500  tracts,  and  preached  the  Gospel  to  31,401  persons. 

In  one  district  sis  new  schools  were  opened  during  1870 — 
two  for  girls,  and  four  for  boys.  The  total  number  of  children 
on  the  roll  is,  1,018  boys  and  384  girls,  making  a  total  of 
1,402,  which  is  an  increase  on  the  previous  year  of  574 
children. 

In  another  district  four  new  schools  have  been  opened, 
making  thirteen  in  all,  with  639  scholars. 

Sunvmary  of  the  Ceylon  Mission,  1871.  —  Stations,  12; 
Native  Clergymen,  10:  Native  Lay  Teachers,  163;  Native 
Communicanta,  851;  Native  Christians,  4,136;  Seminaries  and 
Schools,  90;  Scholara,  4,137. 

The  Wesletan  Missions. 
The  Missions  of  this  Society  are  divided  into  two  districts. 

1.  The  Singhalese  District,  South  Ceylon. — In  this  district 
there  are  19  circuits,  in  which  are  44  chapels,  and  34  other 
preaching  places,  supplied  by  4  European  and  17  native  mia- 
sionaries,  assisted  by  12  catechists  and  43  local  preachers. 

The  year  1869  was  one  of  unprecedented  success  ;  in  fact,  a 
year  of  revival  During  the  year  about  550  persons  profess  to 
have  been  the  subjects  of  a  saving  cbange,  and  the  returns  of 
the  district  report  1,356  members,  being  an  increase  of  116; 
and  439  on  triaL  The  schools  have  also  prospered  ;  7 1  day- 
schools,  with  89  teachers,  1,685  boys  and  987  girls  an  scholars, 
are  reported,  being  an  increase  of  6  schools  and  404  children. 
The  Sunday-schools  are  38,  with  86  teachers,  1,367  scholars, 
being  an  increase  of  10  schools  and  313  children  under  instruc- 
tion. The  attendants  on  the  public  ministry  are  estimated  at 
3,556,  which  ia  about  300  more  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

2.  The  Tamil  Dislncl,  NoHh  Ceyfon.— Though  the  net 
increase  of  Church  members  has  been  small,  the  wort  of  the 
past  year  has  been  one  of  marked  progress  in  the  consolidation 
of  the  native  work,  and  in  the  arrangements  which  have  been 
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made  with  a  view  to  its  permauence  and  fatnre  efficiency. 
By  dc^prets  the  finaucial  responsibility  of  the  pastorate,  the* 
schools,  and  the  chapels,  is  being  placed  upon  the  native 
Churches. 

The  following  retnm  shows  the  preaeat  state  of  the  Mis- 
don: — 

"  The  district  comprises  6  circuits,  in  which  are  7  chapels 
and  44  other  preaching  placee.  Four  European,  5  native  mis- 
sionaries, and  6  cateclusta  form  the  workjug  staff  of  the  Mismoo, 
assisted  by  23  local  preacben.  There  are  365  members,  with 
Sa  on  trial,  with  about  2,600  regular  attendants  on  public 
worship. 

"  The  educational  department  of  the  Mission  is  felt  to  be  of 
the  utmost  importance,  and  receives  corresponding  attention. 
Besides  the  Central  Schools  at  Jaffna,  there  are  34  other  da^- 
Bchools,  ia  which  1,303  children  are  receiTing  a.  Christian  as 
well  as  a  literary  training  from  58  teachera.  About  one-fifth  of 
the  scholars  are  girls.  To  the  higher  classes  the  English 
language  is  taught.  The  Sunday-schools  are  13  in  number; 
the  scholars  668,  teught  'by  25  teachers." 

Baptist  Missionakt  Socifty. 

1.  Colombo  DUtricL — Number  of  members,  540. 

The  following  statistics  will  afford  a  general  idea  of  tbe 
operations  and  progress  of  the  Mission  in  this  district  :— 
Number  of  Stations,  14  ;  Sub-atationa,  54.  At  these  alwnt 
ninety-seven  services  per  week  are  held,  with  an  average  atteoci- 
ance  of  about  2,600  persons.  During  1870,  fifty-five  peraons 
were  baptized.  Sunday-schools,  16;  Scholars,  604;  Bsf- 
schoola,  17  ;  Scholars,  504.  Local  contributions  for  Church 
purposes,  238/.  16s.  M. 

2.  £andy  DUirict. — Number  of  members,  108. 

Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  translation  of  tlie 
Scriptures,  as  well  as  to  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  natives. 
Ser>-ices  have  been  held  in  Tamil  and  in  Singhalese. 

Society  fob  the  Pkopaqation  of  the  Gospel 
The  Mission  operations  of  this  Society  are  cai-ried  on  at 
Colombo,  Galle,  Kandy,  Satnapoora,  and  several  other  places 
to  the  north  of  Colombo.  At  the  present  time  there  are  eleven 
congregations  under  the  charge  of  the  missionaries.  The 
number  of  communicantfl  is  602;    native  ChristJans,    1,950- 
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One  pleasiog  feature  in  tho  work  of  the  past  year  has  been  the 
increase  of  natiTe  umiistera,  whose  fidelity  and  UBefulneaa  is 
spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms. 

The  Ahsbicas  Boasd  of  Foreign  Misbionb. 

The  Missions  of  this  Society  consist  of  7  stations,  with  7 
out-stations.  In  connexion  with  these  there  are  630  Church 
membei-8,  38  of  whom  joined  the  Church  during  the  year  1870, 
The  amount  contribated  for  Church  purposes  by  the  members 
was  2481!.,  being  nearly  10s.  per  person. 

The  native  assistant  ministers  have  done  good  service  in 
vieiting  the  villages,  preaching  the  Gospel  to  their  brethren. 
Of  this  port  of  their  work  the  Committee  thus  report : — 

"  During  the  six  months  given  especially  to  such  labours, 
there  were  787  days  of  labour,  during  which  7,201  houses  were 
visited,  and  22,039  persons  conversed  with.  The  returns  of 
the  meetings  held  in  connexion  with  the  work  are  not  fuU,  but 
we  have  the  record  of  seventy  meetings,  at  which  about  2,3U0 
Individuals  were  present,  in  nearly  the  proportion  of  1,100 
men,  400  women,  and  800  children. 

"  In  August  and  September  the  same  kind  of  work  was 
continued,  with  the  more  definite  object  of  Bible  distribution  ; 
our  Mission  having  received  for  this  object  301.  m  the  proportion 
of  a  grant  from  the  British  and  i'oreign  Bible  Society  to  the 
Local  Bible  Society  of  the  Province. 

"Jn  this  specific  work  there  were  294  days  of  labour  per- 
formed, during  which  3,524  families  were  visited,  and  9,331 
adults  conversed  with,  561  portions  of  Scripture  sold,  and  56 
portions  given  away. 

"  Thus,  in  slightly  difierent  forms,  the  evangelistic  work  was 
carried  on  for  about  eight  months  of  the  year,  during  which 
nearly  11,000  houses  were  visited,  and  the  Cfospel  proclaimed  to 
nearly  33,000  individuals." 

The  educational  work  accomplished  by  the  Society  is  very 
considerable.  Number  of  schools,  59  ;  the  number  of  pupils, 
1,417  boys  and  688  girls;  total,  2,105.  Of  these  only  97  are 
baptized  children  of  Christian  parents. 

PFRMAH. 

The  American  Bajtitt  Mission. 

The  Mission  of  this   Sodety  in  Bormah  embmcea  three 
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distinct  races  of  people — the  Burmana,  the  Karens,  and  the 
Shane,  each  speaking  &  aeparate  langoage,  and  professing 
different  religious  beliefs. 

It  is  among  the  Jitwena  that  the  greatest  triumphs  have  been 
'won  ia  Burmah.  The  Mission  at  present  is  carried  on  from 
seven  centres,  radiating  &om  'which  are  more  than  100  minor 
stations.  346  Churchy  have  been  formed,  contidning  18,500 
members.  The  number  of  native  pastors  and  preachers  is  350, 
of  whom  58  have  been  ordained.  A  Earen  Theological  Semi- 
nary haa  been  established  ;  and,  ia  1870.  there  were  68  stndents 
on  its  rolls.  The  greater  part  of  the  expense  of  carrying  on 
the  Mission  is  provided  hj  the  converts  themselvee,  one  station, 
the  Baeaein,  having  raised  1,062£,  another  267^.,  for  the  use 
of  the  churchea. 

The  Shan  Misdon.  is  of  very  recent  commencement.  In 
1870  only  two  missionaries  were  engaged  in  this  field,  the 
number  of  converts  being  only  134. 

The  Misuon  among  &e  Burmah  people  conaiHts  of  six  sta- 
tions. In  connection  vith  these  tJiere  are  fifteen  native 
Churches,  -with  700  members  in  the  aggregate. 


BORNEO. 

MiSSIOK  OF  THE  SOCIETY   FOE  THE  PROPAQATION  OF  THE 
GOSPBL. 

The  missionary  to  the  Land  Dyaks  at  Quop  and  Sintah 
reports  that  all  the  inhabitants  but  two  of  the  villages  in  which 
he  resides  are  Christians,  181  in  number;  and  the  average 
number  of  his  daily  congregation  is  from  70  to  100 ;  even  in 
bad  weather  it  is  never  less  than  50.  The  civilizing  power  of 
Christianity  is  seen  in  both  the  social  and  moral  state  of  the 
people.  Their  houses  and  persons  are  beptclean,  thwr  manners 
are  much  improved,  and  drunkenness  and  immorality  are  seldom 
witnessed  now. 

The  Mission  on  the  Krian  Biver  among  the  Saribas  tribes 
has  made  good  progress.  At  the  present  time  there  are  20C 
native  Church  members. 

Considerable  good  has  also  been  accomplished  at  Lnndu, 
Unclop,  and  Singapore. 

Slatutics  for  1871.— Stations,  9  ;  Church  members,  1,358 ; 
oommonicants,  353, 
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The  Coristun  Veenacdub  Eddcation  Soctbtt  Kia  Ikdia. 

This  Society  (which  was  founded  in  1858  as  a  memorial  of 
the  Mutiny)  has  for  its  object  the  providing  of  Christian  educa^ 
tion  for  the  masses  of  India  in  their  own  mother  tongue.  This 
object  IB  carried  out  by,  lat,  the  establishment  of  training  and 
common  Schools,  and,  2nd,  the  publication  of  whool  books  in 
the  Temacukr  &r  the  use  of  all  existing  school^  whether 
founded  by  the  nativcB,  or  by  the  various  Missionaiy  Societies 
at  vrork  in  India. 

The  wofk  of  the  Society  is  carried  on  in  sii  great  centres, 
viz  : — Bengal,  The  North-Weet  Provinces,  T/ie  PunjavA,  £o'mbay ^ 
Madras,  and  Geylon,. 

In  connesion  with  these  there  were  at  the  close  of  1S70,  17 
educational  circles,  comprising  105  schools,  attended  by  4,118 
heathen  children  receiving  regular  Christian  instruction  in  their 
own  language.  '  In  addition  to  these,  the  Society  supports  four 
Normal  Schools  at  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Umritsur. 

The  extent  of  the  Society's  work  in  the  preparation  of  Bchool 
books  m  the  vernacular  will  be  seen  by  the  following  returns 
for  1870  :— 

Bengal. 

Ebglish. 

Bite.  Faces.  Coptcs. 

First  Reading-book   18mo.  38  3,000 

Guide  to  Arithmetic 12nio.  80  1,000 

Benqali. 

Zenana  Keading-book 12mo.  136  1,000 

Thitd  Reading-book '. 12mo.  90  1,000 


iVort/i"  West  Provinces. 

Vrdv. 

Faee.. 

Coplee. 

Total  Pwca, 

Firet  Reading-book  (reprint) 26 

Zenana  Beading-book  (Arabic)  ...     227 

5,000 

1,500 

340,500 

Do.                 (Peraian)...     355 

1,500 

432,500 

HlHDL 

First  Beading-book  (reprint)  26 

5,000 

130,000 

Zenana  Reading-book 255 

2,000 
15,000 

510,000 

1,543,000 
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UTDIA. 

Sombay. 


Maeathl 


ThB  Lamp  of  Trvih    18 

TheiJatOTio/  Troth 18 

Second  Beading-boolc,  3rd  edit ...      74 


Madrat. 


Corias.  ToUlFigM, 

12,000  216,000 

8,400  151,200 

3,000  222,000 

23,400  689,200 


Tahil. 

Edit      HIn.  fB«M.  Copin.  ToUlFno. 

Second  Catechism Ist  ISmo.  74  2,000  148,000 

QueetioDBinNew  Testa- 
ment History 2nd  12mo.  70  3,000  210,000 

FinitBook ....18-20thl8mo.  38  25,000  960,000 

ThirdBook 6th  12mo.  160  4,000  640,000 

Attiaudi 5tli  16ma  18  5,000  90,000 

Konreiveathan  4th    do.  17  2,000  34,000 

Vettiverkei 4iJi     do.  25  2,000  50,000 

Muthurei    4th     do.  18  5,000  90,000 

Minor  Poets,  Firat  Book  3rd     do.  57  3,000  171,000 

Do.      Second  Book  3rd     do.  54  3,000  162,000 

Nitinerivilakkam   2nd     do.  60  1,000  50,000 

Minor  Poets,  Complete  3rd     do.  168  2,000  316,000 
Beaiiing-book  for  Zena- 
nas   Ist  12ma  167  2,000  334,000 


Tbluou. 
Old  Testament  Stories 
First  Book 


69,000  3,245,000 


1st  ISmo.     104     1,500      156,000 
3rd  16mo.      34     3,000      102,000 


4,500     268,000 
170,60011,000,000 
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2nd  folio.  4  1,000 

First  Book    litt  ISmo.  26  U,000 

Second  Book    4tli  12mo.  72  7,000 

Map  of  Ceylon Swi  500 

English. 

Geography  of  Ceylon 2nd  ISrao.  32  300 

25,500 


CHINA. 

The  laat  few  yeais  Iiave  been  very  trying  ones  for  Misdon 
work  in  China.  Difficulties  and  discoum^ements  have  been 
met  with  in  all  departments  of  labour ;  and  yot,  amidst  all  the 
gloom  (which  was  at  its  deepest  in  June,  1870,  when  the 
terrible  massacre  of  Bomish  missiouaries  and  Sisters  of  Mercy 
occarred  at  Tien-tsin),  there  have  been  some  gleams  of  light, 
and  the  success  which  has  been  achieved,  though  numerically 
inconsiderable,  has  been  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Gospel  is  a 
living  active  principle,  and  Faith  looks  forward  to  the  time 
when  China  will  receive  it  and  be  regenerated, 

Some  encouragement  as  to  the  efficiency  of  Protestant 
Missions  in  China  may  be  drawn  from  the  opposition  of  the 
Chinese  authorities,  foim  the  virulence  of  a  section  of  the 
English  press,  and  from  the  miarepresentations  of  the  friends  of 
the  Papacy.  A  Mission  which  arouses  so  fornaidable  a  phalanx 
of  enemies  must  in  some  way  be  telEng  upon  the  population. 
The  direct  results  in  the  number  of  converts  to  Christianity 
may  be,  and  is,  comparatively  small,  but  the  indirect  influence 
upon  public  opinion  is  already  sufficient  to  create  alarm,  and 
provoke  the  enmity  of  the  many  who,  both  in  China  and 
Europe,  are  opposed  to  the  spread  of  the  GoapeL 

The  present  condition  of  China,  viewed  in  relation  to  the 
Gospel,  will  be  seen  by  the  following  rwiwne  of  the  work  of 
the  various  Protestant  Missionaiy  Societies  at  work  in  that 
country:— 

The  Chubgh  Misbionart  Society. 
The  stations  of  this  Mission  are  at — 
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1.  Fuh-Ohau. — Here  two  missionaries  and  one  native  helper 
are  at  work.  I>uring  tiie  jeax  1870,  69  adnlta  were  baptized. 
Id  1869  the  number  of  native  adherents  was  43S,  bnt  moleata- 
tioD  has  reduced  the  number  to  340.  The  number  of  com- 
municants, however,  has  remained  the  same. 

There  are  several  hopeAil  signs  in  Fuh-Chau.  One,  the  &ct 
that  the  Committee  of  the  native  Church  has  resolved  to  pay 
the  galaiy  of  the  Rev.  Wong  Kiu  Tack,  the  native  minister. 
Another,  that  at  Ang-Iong  two  Christian  Chinese  tradesmen 
spend  all  thar  leisure  in  preaching,  and  hy  so  doing  have  sjread 
the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  in  all  the  villages  for  twen^  miles 
round. 

The  missionaiy  at  Fuh-Chan  has  a  class  of  eleven  studenb^ 
preparing  to  be  native  teachers,  and  a  preparatory  boarding 
Bcbool  for  the  sons  of  native  Christians.  Sateen  young  men 
have  been  admitted. 

2.  Ningpo,  Shaoa-Hying,  and  Hang-Ckau. — Connected  witii 
these  stations  are  450  native  Christians,  of  whom  300  are  com- 
muuicantfl.  Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  itinerant  preaching 
and  in  their  journeys  the  missionariee  have  found  tiiat  many 
Chinese  villages  manifest  much  friendly  feeling  towards  them. 
On  this  subject  Mr.  Gretton  says  ; — 

"The  people  willingly  receive  our  books,  and  hear  onr  doc- 
trine, and  we  are  gradually  getting  a  few  of  the  neighbouis  to 
attend  our  stated  services.  We  have  just  completed  a  little 
chapel  for  our  daily  prayers  and  Sunday  services." 

3.  (SXaJiffAat.— The  Mission  here  has  not  achieved  any 
apparent  success.    Only  sixteen  natives  have  joined  the  Church. 

4.  Pekm. — All  hero  is  in  an  incipient  state.  The  missionaries 
are  translating  and  preparing  for  liiture  work. 

Wesleyan  MrBsroNARY  Society. 

The  stations  of  this  Mission  are  at  Canton  and  the  Wuchang 
District  in  the  centre  of  China.  The  number  of  niembera  in 
connexion  with  these  ia  about  120.  Several  schools  have  been 
established,  and  a  fair  average  attendance  secured. 

Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  itinerant  preaching,  and 
by  this  means  the  Gospel  has  been  made  known  to  many  of  the 
natives. 

A  medical  department  has  been  established,  and  more  than 
6,000  patients  have  been  under  treatment  in  1870,  2,000  of 
whom  were  females.  Not  a  few,  it  is  believed,  have  learnt  to 
bow  humbly  before  the  unseen  God  during  a  lengthened  stay 
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within  the  walls  of  the  hoepital,  in  which  they  have  sileotiy 
witnessed  the  simple  ritual  of  iamily  prayer. 

The  BAPTiai  Missionary  Society. 
This  Society  has  a  small  Mission  at  Yental,  numbering  at  the 
present  time  41  members.  The  difficulties  of  carrying  on 
gaiasionary  operations  in  this  district  are  very  great,  ariang 
from  the  deep  prejudice  of  the  people  against  Christianity.  Yet 
the  Lord  is  not  without  His  witnesses.  The  missionary  at 
Yeatal  records  a  very  interesting  case  illustrative  of  this.     He 

"  During  this  period  of  general  paJiic  the  Christians  mani- 
fested noble  firmness.  None  of  our  members  are  natives  of 
Chefoo.  Most  of  their  relatives  and  friends  are  in  the  country, 
but  there  waa  no  running  away  home  and  disclaiming  of  their 
connexion  With  us.  In  one  instance,  however,  a  brother  waa 
obliged  to  return  home,  for  his  father  threatened  to  bury  him 
alive  if  he  disobeyed.  His  father  had  come  for  him  a  distance 
of  fifty  miles,  having  previously  heard  that  his  son  had  become 
a  Chriatian,  and  rumour  reported  Christians  to  be  the  vilest 
and  the  worst  of  men.  The  sou  consulted  ua  aa  to  wiiat  to  do. 
We  advised  him  to  rettirn  home  and  undeceive  his  friends  of 
their  notions  of  Christians.  He  did  ao,  and  after  a  fortnight 
reappeared  amongst  us,  having  satisfied  his  father  that  he  was 
not  worthy  of  death,  and  that  Christians  are  not  tbe  devils  they 
were  reported  to  be." 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  Missions  of  this  Society  are  at — 

1.  Ningpo. — Dr.  Parker,  the  medical  missiouary,  writing  in 
1871,  says: — ^"We  have  now  twelve  members  in  full  com- 
munion, and  foriy-five-  average  attendants  on'  public  worship. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  fully  and  freely  preaching  the 
Gospel,  but  there  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  people 
becoming  members  of  our  Church.  In  almost  all  instances 
those  who  join  the  Church  meet  the  opposition  of  their  whole 
families,  as  they  cannot  take  part  in  the  idolatrous  customs  of 
their  country  and  relations ;  besides,  many,  before  they  can  be 
admitted,  must  g^ve  up  their  employment,  if  it  is  sinful — such 
as  that  of  making  material  to  be  sacrificed  to  idols,  or  working 
on  the  Sabbath." 

2.  Chefoo. — At  this  station  there  are  twenty-two  members 
and  three  pupils  ia  the  school.    The  Medical  Mission  under  Di'. 
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Headerson  is  doing  much  good,  aad  iu  the  meaas  of  bringing 
the  Gospel  before  many  who  could  not  otherwise  be  reached. 
Thb  Aherican  Board  of  FoBEiax  Missions. 

1.  Tlie  Foocliow  Misaion. — This  embraces  2  stations  and  10 
fmt-stations.  At  seven  of  these  there  aie  small  Churchea,  with 
126  memhei-s. 

The  Training  School  for  young  men,  established  a,  few  yeat* 
ago,  is  doing  a  good  work ;  at  the  present  time  there  are  18 
pupils.     The  two  common  schools  have  30  echolats. 

The  Mission  Press  has  been  fully  employed.  During  1869 
there  were  printed  and  distributed  373,865  pages  of  matter,  of 
which  8,000  were  pages  of  Scriptures,  and  300,467  of  tracts 
making  18,312,675  pages  tduce  the  commencement  of  the 
Mission. 

2.  Sortli  China  Mitsion. — Stations  at  Tien-tsin,  Pekin, 
Ealgan,  and  Tung-cho, 

The  massacre  at  Tien-tsin  in  1870  affected  this  Mission  very 
much,  still  the  misaionariea  have  made  several  preaching  tours, 
and  they  have  endeavoured  to  push  iuto  the  interior  of  the 
country.  There  are  in  connection  with  thia  Mission,  9  chapels 
iu  all,  with  50  Church  members.  Several  schools  have  been 
established,  which  are  attended  by  68  pupils. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  America  has  a  flourishing 
Misaion  at  Fooohow,  compri-sing  three  districts.  The  number 
of  members  is  1,007,  being  an  increase  of  78  in  the  year.  The 
number  of  probationers,  653. 

JAPAN. 

In  1869  the  American  Board  commenced  a  MimiTrin  in  this 
country,  but  at  the  present  little  or  nothing  has  been  done,  nor 
is  there  much  hope  while  the  la.ws  against  Christianity  remain 
in  force. 

Tlie  Church  Missionary  Society  has  established  a  Mission 
here,  but  with  no  better  results  up  to  the  present  time. 

Iteapecting  the  Mission  operutions  in  China  and  Japan,  we 
have  to  Kay  that  at  present  it  is  a  day  of  small  things ;  the 
Christians  are  indeed  a  few  among  the  many,  hut  Faith  sees  the 
day  when  the  few  may  beconie  the  many,  and  even  these  dait 
places  shall  lie  filled  with  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  tlie  true 
God,  a  blessing  for  which  all  the  Churches  should  wrestle  in 
piuyer,  and  use  all  the  means  possible  to  lielp  forward  the  great 
work. 
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San4lmt  

HivdatUmi 

Beagali    

SaMtdi     

Leptha 

MagkudKa  S. 

Uriya  at  Oriiia 

Mimdm  (BowUy)    

Ditto  {called  Hindee  Ay  S^. 
TVant. )  both  in  the  N  Agree 
and  Kythee  oharacUra  S. 

DialectB  of  the  Hindni. 

Saghdeundi S. 

Bnig  or  Sry-bhaia S, 

Carvg  at  Canyacut^a  5. 

Koun^u  or  Kothala   S. 

Ceutral  Indiui  Dialects. 

Ilarmti S. 

Ocjein  or  Oujjtiyuni    & 

Oodeypoora  S. 

Maraar    S. 

Ja^poora    S. 

BiJcantm^ iS. 

BttOanetT,  or  Viral S. 


Entite  Bible   

Kble   

Entire  Bible   

St  Matthew  

Genesia,  port  of 
ExoduB,  St' 
Matthew,  and 
St  J<din 

M  Mktthew  

The  entire^ible  . 


New  Testament . . , 

Ditto   

Ditto   

St  Matthew  

New  Teatament... 

Ditto    

StUatthew  


iw  Testament... 
IHtto    


Brahmina. 

Natives  of  BengaL 
Ditto. 


Province  of  S.  Behar, 
now  port  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Bengal 

Province  of  Onasa,  the 
greater  part  attached 

For  Hiuduitan,  or  the 
upper  provinces  of 
the    B^igal     Pred- 

A  district  between  the 
province  of  Bundel- 
oond,  and  the  aomces 
of     the     Nerbudd* 

Province  of  Agra. 

In  the    Doab    of   the 

Weatem  part  of  Oude. 

A  province  W.  ot  Bun- 

delcund, 
Province-of  Malwah. 
Province  of  Mewar,  or 

Oodeypoor. 
Province  ot  Joipoor,  or 

Marwar,    North    of 

Province  of  Joipoor,  E. 

of  Marwar,  and  W.  ot 

Agra. 
Province  of  Bikaneer, 

North  of  Marwar. 
Province  of  Buttaneer, 

Weet  of  Delhi 
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FOBTTOHB. 

WHEBE  OIBCUUTID,  OK 
POE  WHOM  DffilOireD. 

s™s« 

Four  Goapds  4  ) 

Acta    ( 

GoapeU  prapu~( 

ProT.  of  Sindh,  K  of 
the  Indus. 

Mo,Jta^arWwk,ot(h<A  a. 

New  TflBttunent..,  J 

The  anUre  Bible 

f  New  Twtwnent  | 

(      Pentatauch,     ) 
{Hist.  Books,  uid> 
(  New  Teatament ) 

t  New  TesUment 
New  Teatament... 

N.  of  Sindh,  between 
the  Indna,  Cbemib, 
and  Ghaira  Biven. 

Province  of  Lahne. 

Dogvra,  or  Jtm6oo  (Monn- 

em  distrfote  ol  L* 

hore. 
Cashmere,  North  of  La- 
hore. 

Kingdom    ot    Nepad, 
about  Eatmaudha. 

GoAhft  DialecU. 
itfqMla*,  Khatpoora,  or  Par- 

i"-^   * 

Small  StateaN.  of  Oude, 

Prorfnce   ot   Knma™, 
W.  of  Palpa. 

Pwrince  of    Gurwiifll, 
W.  of  Knmaon. 

Northern  Ciram,  Ciid. 
dapah,  Nellore,  and 

G«rwM,  or  Sdirtmagur  S. 

Mtto    

)  New  TeatMoent  1 
The  entire  Bible... 

Ditto    

>  Genesis  ft  New 
1    Teatament...) 
The  entire  Bible    .. 
New  Testament...  S 

Pent.  &  NewTest. 
Hie  entire  Bible... 

Eamala,  or  CanartH    

drabad,  orTeL'ngana. 

aUo  in  the  province 
of  Canara,  and  aa  tar 
north  as  the  Kistai 
KiTOr. 
The  Caniaac,  and  N. 
part  of  Ceylon, 

the  Mad™  Presi- 
dency. 

Travancore  k  Malabar. 

Canaia,  westward  of  tie 
Mysore. 

The  Conoan,  chiefly  tht 

Dakhani  (MeuItu  Hindns- 
tani) 

Jft^'^i^ 

TuZu  (byBuleBibleSodet;) 

BOifBAY  PBBBmaKOT. 

MaJmUta S 

common  people. 
The  Concan,  4  tbrongh- 
oat     the    Mahratt* 

teiTito.7- 

Oit/arati   S. 

Parti-0«janM    

Cntcli,  or  Cdtehi S. 

Pali  (in  Biuinesa  charactera) 

SinghaUu    

tndo-PortoffueK 

IMIKHiHIimB  OOUSTUBS. 

Astameie  S. 

Munipaora   8. 

3'a(fiin(otherpU.CruuUted> 

Bvrmat  

Bgkia-Sa,rta   

Bga/iirKatvn, 

Ptco-Kann  

Siamme,  or  Thay  (New  Teit 
translated)  

CJltiKM  (Moirison'B  verdon) 
Mcmdarin  CoHojuiai 

NingpoCoR/iqttiid  (Bom-oha.) 

Oanitm  Cddoquiijlot  Pv,%U... 

£ti£iba  (tn  Boin.  cbax.) 

MaiKhoo 


New  Teatament . . 
NewT 


New  Testament ... 


Tba  entire  Bible... 


The  entile  Bible 
1  Gen.  t  XX.  ch.  of 
JEi.,PB.,St.JaH., 
(  ftStJohn'sEpis. 

The  Pentateuch.. 
I  Paalma,  laaiab, 
I  Daniel,  &  Jonah 
I  St.  Luke  &  St. 


Surat  and  province  of 
Gujarat. 

For  the  Pawia  in  the 
Bomha;  Preeideni^. 

ProvinCB  of  Cutch,  be- 
tween the  Gulf  of 
Cutch  and  the  Indue. 

Sacred  and  learned  lan- 
guage of  Ceylon  and 
Indo-Chineee  nations . 

S.  part  of  Ceylon,  from 
Batticola  on  the  E.  to 
tlie  Biver  Chilaw  on 
theW.ftia  the  interior 

For  Portugueee  eettlere 
ft  their desoendanta  in 
Ce;lon&  varioiu  parts 
of  the  Indian  Beaa. 

dasam,  subject  to  Ben- 
gal PreeidenCT. 

Mniiipoor,orS.oiA9saja. 

Tibet. 

Bunneae  Empire  and 
Arracan. 


the  Bghai- 


For  the  Sgau-Karena  in 

For  the  Pwo-Earena  in 
Burmah. 


China  Proper,  t  nume- 
rooB  ChmeBe  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago. 

Ningpo  and  ita  neigh- 
bourtiood. 

Keighbouihood  of  Can- 


St.Matt.i:St.Lake{ 
New  Testament . . 


Hong  Kons  and  nelgh- 

btmrhood. 
Manchuria  J  itiaaj^  the 

Court    language    of 

Peldn. 
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....... 

POB.OK. 

WHBBB  CIBCDLATED,  OB 

Bariai  or  Eaitem  Mongolian 
Japanett  (N.  T.  trtuulated) 

The  enUrs  Bible... 

at.  Lnke  ft  St  John 
Luke  to  Bomana 

The  entire  KMe... 

Ditto       

NeirTestUDient... 

For  the  Burikta  about 
L>fceB&ik>I^iberi> 
and  for  the  K«lk» 
Tribes  of  Mongolia. 

Southern  Mmigdia. 

lULACCA,  DORBEO,  ETC. 

Jfaiiy  (in  Rom.  char.) 

J/atojf  (in  AraWo  ohw.)    ... 

For  the  Midnccaa,  u>d 
Eutern  ports  of  the 

Malay  Feninsnla;  m» 

SiuDiLtra,    Java,  and 
other  iBlandB. 
Batayia  and  its  neif^ 

Jo™™3i<entire  BiUe  printed 

Dajak,  or  Dyaii^ao) 

Western  part  of  Java, 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  Misaiona  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  are  stall 
carried  on  in  the  three  districts  mentioned  at  page  365. 

Not-withstanding  the  long-prolonged  war  ■which  has  desolated 
parte  of  this  country,  there  haa  been  a  steady  increase  in  tbe 
native  ministry,  and  the  whole  body  4^  the  native  cleigy  are 
faithfully  labouring  in  their  respective  spheres.  There  are  also 
hopeful  signs  of  a  return  of  peace  and  progress  jh  several  of 
the  Mission  stations.  Thus  the  mlaaionoiy  at  Waimate  reports 
that  in  1S69  the  natives  at  their  own  expense  erected  a  church 
at  Mangaheahia,  capable  of  holding  160  pereona,  and  costing 
300^     In  1870  they  built  a  similar  chapel  at  Oheawae. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  the  mission  were  strikingly  exem- 
plified in  1867,  upon  the  death  of  Archdeacon  Willianis,  who 
had  spent  forty-live  years  in  the  "New  Zealand  MisfdoQ.  Fro- 
nunent  among  the  natives  as  a  peacemakDr  whenever  war  arose 
between  the  different  tribes,  it  js  remarkable  that  by  his  death 
a  battle  between  hostile  natives  was  prevented.     The  rircnm- 
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stances,  which  are  deeply  mtereBting,  are  thus  described  by  a 
brother  of  the  deceased  : — 

"  At  the  close  of  hiB  life  there  -was  a  circumstance  of  painful 
interest  There  was  a  serious  quarrel  not  &r  from  Waimate. 
It  -was  again  about  the  ownership  of  a  piece  of  land.  My 
brother  was  in  a  feeble  state,  and  uuable  to  go  among  the 
uativea  as  in  former  times,  but  the  mantle  which  had  fallen 
from  the  father  had  been  taken  up  by  his  eldest  son  and  by  his 
brothera,  and  they  spent  much  time  from  day  to  day  in  trying 
to  effect  a  reconciliation.  The  two  parties  had  become  exceed- 
ingly embittered  against  each  other,  and  several  lives  having 
been  lost,  they  were  bent  upon  obtaining  satisfaction.  On  the 
day  of  my  brother's  death  his  sons  left  home,  believing  their 
father  was  not  in  immediate  danger,  and  proceeded  to  the 
contending  parties.  The  number  had  very  much  increased, 
each  party  gathering  together  their  allies,  and  they  concluded 
that  day  iJiat  on  the  next  morning  the  people  of  both  the  paha 
should  turn  out  into  the  open  plain  and  fight  it  out,  when  the 
slaughter  must  have  been  great.  It  was  in  vain  to  reason 
longer  with  them ;  their  determination  wat  fixed.  But  some 
time  after  dark  the  messenger  arrived  to  announce  to  the  sous 
their  father's  death,  the  death  of  the  common  father,  too,  of 
these  hostile  bands.  It  was  in  this  way  that  God  was  pleased 
to  check  their  evil  course.  Tlie  cry  of  lamentation  was  at  the 
same  time  heard  in  both  the  camps  ;  and  first  they  agreed  to  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  until  the  funeral  was  over,  and  then  they 
concluded  that  they  should  rather  follow  the  dying  advice  of 
their  benefector,  and  make  a  general  peace.  May  God  grant 
that  this  death  may  be  blessed  to  the  life  of  many  who  have 
been  long  wandering  in  the  paths  of  error  !  " 

The  unhappy  wars  with  the  natives  have  prevented  any  great 
numerical  increase  in  the  "churohes.  In  18C9  the  number  of 
native  Christians  was  2,512;  in  1870  it  was  2,570.  The 
number  of  communicants,  however,  has  slightly  decreased,  and 
the  number  of  scholars  fellen  from  972  to  619. 

Weslbyan  Methodist  Missions. 

The  Maori  Mission. — This  Mission,  once  so  flourishing,  has 
been  reduced,  by  the  war  of  ten  years'  duration,  to  four  principal 
stations,  which,  according  to  the  returns  for  1870,  have  275 
communicants,  and  1,683  attendants  on  public  worship. 

The  Committee,  in  their  last  Report  (1871),  state  that  there 
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appeura  a  bronrable  jnoapeot  of  an  early  termination  of  the 
war.  Thifl  is  mucli  to  be  desired,  and  ehovild  be  eameetly 
prayed  for  by  all  GhriBtianB,  aa  there  ia  no  hope  of  great  Buocess 
without  peace. 

MELAJS^ESIA. 

The  Melanesian  Miaaion,  under  the  auB{nce8  of  the  Sodety 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  which  up  to  the  prenent 
time  has  been  carried  on  with  vigour,  has  just  now  received  a 
blow.  By  a  telegram  from  Australia  (Nov.  27, 1871),  it  appears 
that  BU^op  Patteaon  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Aitken  have  been 
massacred  while  landing  on  the  island  of  Santa  Cruz,  one  of 
the  Queen  Charlotte  group,  by  a  Melanesian  native  in  revenge 
for  kidnapping  outrages  by  Blavera. 

POLYNESIAN  MISSIONS. 

THE    FIJI  IBLAIOIS. 

Missions  OF  TEE  Wbslbyak  METHODifrra. 

Islanda  occupied  —  Lakemba,  Vivm,  Sua,  £au,  Oealau, 
Ca&awndrovi,  Sewa,  Kandaaa,  and  Rotwndh. 

The  Australian  Deputation  visited  these  islands  in  1870,  and 
report  that,  though  much  has  in  be  done  to  evangelise  the 
natives  of  Fiji,  there  are  still  many  thouaands  who  are  strai^ra 
to  the  Gospel.  It  i^  estimated  that  at  the  present  time  there 
are  nearly  100,000  natives  aa  yet  beyond  the  pale  even  of  a 
nominal  Christianity,  Still  the  work  done  by  this  Mission  is 
very  considerable,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  return  for 
1870-71. 

Chm-ch  members,  30,3il ;  attendants  on  public  worahip, 
above  100,000  ;  day  schools,  1,524  ;  scholara,  61,125. 

The  Island  of  Rotumah,  though  300  miles  distant,  is  included 
in  the  Fiji  district  Cliurch  members,  371  ;  attendants  on 
public  worship,  1,329  ;  day  soboois,  3S  ;  scholars,  913. 

the  friendly  islands. 

Wesleyan  Mbtthodist  Missioits. 

Tongalahu,  ffooAai,  and  Vavcm. — In  18G9  a  deputation  from 

Australia,  visited  these  stationn,  and  found  the  wotk  of  evmn- 

geliiation  progressing  very  satisiactorily.     They  rqwrt  thit  tiw 
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missionaries  were  prosecuting  their  Jaboars  with  great  Tiironr. 
Tlie  native  ministers  are  excellent  men  and  good  preacneis. 
Throughout  the  Islands  they  saw  a  great  improvement  in  the 
matter  of  dress,  British  labrics  and  feshions  haye  superseded 
the  native  costume.  Commerce  ia  spreading  amongst  them, 
and  the  people  are  under  a  regular  government,  and  a,  respect- 
able sort  of  parliament 

The  Sing  and  Queen  of  Vavau  are  humble,  earnest  Chris- 
tians, and  the  King  was  so  pleased  with  the  members  of  the 
deputatiop  that  he  wrote  a  letter  of  thanks  to  the  Conference 
for  sending  them. 

The  college  at  Tubou  has  93  students,  who  live  in  native 
houses  within  the  college,  and  support  themselves  by  culti- 
vating the  ground  during  the  hours  not  devoted  to  study.  The 
Deputation  were  present  at  an  examination,  and  thus  report; — 
"  There  was  an  examination  in  Euclid,  algebra,  mental  arith- 
metic, astronomy,  chemistry,  &c,,  and  the  examined  did  wonder- 
fully well,  all  things  considered.  It  was  amusing  to  hear 
square,  and  circle,  triangle,  and  harder  words,  done  into 
Tonguese. 

Statistics /or  1870-71. — Church  members,  7,920 ;  attendants 
at  public  worship,  19,000;  day  schools,  117;  scholars,  5,300. 


SAMOA  DISTRICT. 

MlSSIOHa  OF  THE  WESLErAN  MeTHODIBTS, 

Islands  occupied — Upola,  Mamomo,  and  Sevaii.  During  the 
year  1869  these  Islands  have  been  distracted  by  war.  Several 
chapels  have  been  destroyed  and  the  Societies  scattered ;  hence 
there  is  a  decrease  of  members  this  year.  Hetums  for  1870-1  : 
— Church  members,  743  ;  attendants  on  public  worship,  4,783  ; 
day-schools,  38  ;  sdiolars,  1,715. 

MisaioHs  OF  THE  Loudon  Missionary  SociBTr. 

Stations  of  the  Mission — Mam.ua,  TutidUi,  Upohi,  Savaii. 

In  1869  a  war  broke  out  in  Samoa,  whixi  threw  a  dark 
shade  over  some  parts  of  the  prosperous  Mission  in  those 
islands.  It  is  hop^  that  this  cloud  lus  passed  away,  and  that 
peace  once  more  prevails,  to  bring  with  it  a  return  of  former 
blesnngs  and  progresa 
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Stabistica  for  1870  : — English  miaaionaries,  10  ;  native  or- 
dained ministera,  15  ;  native  preachers,  116;  church  members, 
4,501 ;  native  adherents,  27,021 ;  Hchools,  360  ;  scholara,  6,77i; 
local  contributions  for  chnrch  purposes,  1,5842.  Us.  lOd. 

In  the  year  1866  the  Rev,  H.  Nisbet  and  the  Kev.  S.  W. 
Whitmee  were  appointed  by  the  miBsiotmries  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  Samoa  to  visit  the  out-stations  connected 
with  that  Mission  in  the  Tokslau  and  Elliee  Groups  of  Islands. 
The  loss  of  the  new  John  'Williama  at  Niue  in  1807  prevented 
the  carrying  out  of  the  scheme,  but  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
present  John  Williams  in  1870  they  were  enabled  to  accom- 
plish the  task.  The  party  left  Apia  on  Sept  20  with  eight 
Samoau  teachers,  their  wives,  and  children,  intending  to  leave 
them  when  suitable  openings  presented  themselves. 

Olosenga  (Quiros,  or  Gente  Hermosa  Island),  in  !at.  11°  2"  S. 
•and  long.  171°  W.,  was  the  fii-st  island  visited.  This  island 
was  formerly  inhabited  by  a  large  race  of  people  whose  skeletons 
are  now  found,  all  of  them  exceeding  six  feet  in  length. 

The  island  has  for  some  years  been  colonized  by  Mr.  Jennings, 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  his  family,  and  a  number  of  . 
Samoan  and  Tokelau  workpeople.     Mr.  Jennings  wished  to 
have  one  of  the  native  teachera  left  upon  the  island  to  instruct 
the  natives.     This  was  complied  with. 

From  this  island  the  party  proceeded  to  the  Tokelau  gnrnp, 
which  consists  of  three  clusters  of  islets.  Tho  j>artioular  ialanii 
visited  were  ; — 

1.  Fakao/o  (Bowditch  Island),  lat  9"  26'  S.,  long.  171°  W.  The 
population  was  223,  and  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  population 
were  females.  A  French  trader  living  on  the  island  is  a  Boman 
Catholic,  and  a  Samoan  officiates  as  a  priest.  Of  the  total 
population  162  were  Protestants  and  60  Roman  Catholics.  A 
native  church  was  formed  by  Mr.  Murray  when  he  visited  the 
island ;  at  the  time  of  Mr.  NJsbet's  visit  they  numbered  14 
members  and  47  candidates  for  church  fellowship. 

3.  Alaju  {Duke  of  York  Island),  in  lat.  8°  33'  S.  and  long. 
172"  25'  W.  The  population  waa  found  to  be  136.  All  were 
nominal  Christians,  and  under  the  care  of  FataiH,  a  native  of 
JViuS.  The  number  of  church  members  was  18;  candidates  for 
chnrch  fellowship  26, 

The  Mission  party  next  directed  their  conise  to  the  £1^ 
Group. 

This  group  consists  of  nine  alotts  or  clusters  of  island^  eight 
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of  which  are  inhabited.  Fine  of  these  already  possess  the 
Gospel ;  the  inhabitants  on  the  other  three  remain  heathen, 
and  have  hitherto  insisted  every  effort  to  land  Christian  teachers 
among  them.     The  fii-at  island  of  the  group  visited  was — 

1.  Nuhdadm  (Mitchell  Island  or  group),  lat.  9°  15'  S.,  long. 
179°  48'  E.  'The  population  was  found  to  be  but  90,  having 
been  greatly  reduced  by  the  Peruvian  alavera,  who  bave  kid- 
napped many  of  the  males.  No  church  had  been  formed,  but 
the  misaionaries  found  40  candidates  for  membership.  K  church 
was  ijniuediately  formed,  and  '11  were  admitted  by  baptism,  and 
partook  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

2.  Funafuti  (Ellice  Island),  lat.  8'  29'  S.,  long.  179"  ai'  E. 
This  island  had  been  without  a  teacher  for  two  years ;  notwith- 
ntanding  this  the  missionaries  found  47  candidates  for  churcb 
fellowship,  and  this  out  of  a  population  of  116.  A  native 
teacher  was  left  there,  and  28  candidates  admitted  into  church 


Vaitupu,  (Tracy  Island),  lat.  T  31'  S,,  long.  178°  46'  E. 
Population  376,  and  about  40  natives  of  Niutao,  and  heathen 
island  in  the  group.  The  settlement  was  found  to  be  in  a  very 
prosperous  condition,  A  new  stone  cbapel  has  been  erected  by 
the  natives  120  feet  long  and  60  wide.  The  missionaries  found 
157  candidates  for  church  fellowship,  103  of  whom  were  ad- 
mitted into  membership. 

3.  NukufeUiu  (De  Peyster's  Island),  lat.  7=  51'  S.,  bug.  178° 
35'  E,  Population  202.  Forty  candidates  were  presented  for 
church  fellowship.  A  change  of  teachers  was  found  necessary 
on  account  of  the  native  in  charge  having  lost  his  induence 
through  engaging  in  trading  operations.  This  was  prevented 
for  the  future. 

4.  Nui  {Netherland  Island),  lat.  7°  15'  S.,  long.  177°  7'  E. 
Population  212,  all  of  whom  were  found  to  be  Christiana  The 
number  of  candidates  for  church  fellowship  was  117.  Before 
the  missionaries  left  the  native  teacher  handed  a  bag  of  money 
to  them  containing  about  40/.,  the  gift  of  212  persons. 

This  was  the  last  Christian  island  visited,  the  rest  were  still 
beathen.     The  first  visited  was — 

1.  Ninlao  (Speiden  Island),  lat.  6°  8'  S.,  long.  177°  21'  E. 
Population  about  360.  Mr.  Murry  called  here  when  he  visited 
the  group,  but  they  would  not  consent  to  receive  a  teacher. 
It  was  a  souree  of  joy,  therefore,  when  the  missionaries  on 
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IftTiHing  found  aeven  or  eight  nAtivea  who  had  remnuiced 
heathenjam.  Tlieae  men  had  been  on  viaite  to  Christian 
islands,  and  had  received  a  measore  of  Christian  instniction 
from  the  native  teachers.  The  king  cMOBented  ta  let  a  Chris- 
tian teacher  reude  on  the  island  and  instruct  the  natives  in 
the  religion  of  Christ.     He  also  promiaed  to  protect  them. 

From  a  conversation  which  Uie  missionaries  had  with  the 
Christian  natives,  they  learnt  that  many  of  the  people  have 
lost  confidence  in  their  old  gods,  and  have  given  up  many  of 
their  superstitions.  Many  wished  to  be  instructed  in  the 
Gospel.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  having  now  a  native  teachar 
amoi)gBt  them  they  will  have  the  courage  to  cast  in  their  lot 
with  the  people  trf  God. 

2.  Nanomea  (St.  Augustine  Island)  was  the  last  island  visited 
in  the  EUico  Group,  lat.  6'  38'  S^  long.  176°  17'  E.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  island  were  found  to  be  a  fine  race  of  men 
as  far  as  muscular  development  goes.  They  are  almost  a  race 
of  giants.  The  circumstances  attending  the  landing  of  the 
Mission  party  are  very  interesting.     Mr.  Whitmee  says  : — 

"  When  we  went  ashore  a  few  elderly  men  oame  to  meet  ua. 
One,  who  is  the  chief  orator,  a  kind  of  Prime  Minister,  took 
my  hand  and  led  me  to  the  place  of  assembly.  Here  the  people 
sat  on  three  sides  of  a  square,  and  the  other  mde  was  left  for  ua. 
A  mat  was  spread  for  us  immediat«ly  in  front  of  two  grave- 
looking  old  men,  who  were  pointed  out  as  the  kings.  When 
we  were  seated,  I  addressed  the  two  kings,  and  told  them  the 
object  of  our  visit.  We  had  no  Samoan  teacher  to  leave  on  tite 
island,  but  I  asked  them  that  their  own  people,  who  had 
retuiTied  with  us  to  their  homes,  and  who  were  Christian^ 
might  have  liberty  to  worship  Giod  without  any  hindrance  ; 
that  they  would  allow  any  others  who  wished  to  become  Chris- 
tians to  do  so ;  and  that  they  would  consider  what  Tavita  would 
tell  them  about  Christianity,  and  allow  a  Samoau  teacher  to 
come  and  live  amongst  them.  The  Sing,  a  man  of  great  eita 
and  noble  bearing,  replied  that  Tavita  and  those  accompanying 
him  might  worship  God,  and  they  would  not  injure  him.  The 
only  objection  they  had  to  others  joining  them  was,  that  then 
the  island  would  be  divided,  and  fjioee  who  worshipped  onr  God 
would  live,  while  those  who  continued  to  worship  their  own 
gods  would  die,  because  they  knew  our  God  was  stronger  than 
their  gods  ara" 
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GILBBKT,  OE  KINGSMILL  GEOTJP. 

This  group  of  islands  lies  between  the  parallels  of,  about 
i"  N.-aDd  2'' 36'  8.  lat.,  and  172—178°  E.  long.,  and  consiBt 
of  sixteen  ialauds,  nine  to  the  north,  and  seven  to  the  south  of 
the  equator.  The  American  miaaionaries  of  the  Sandwitdi 
Islands  Mission  have  occupied  some  of  the  northern  islands  ' 
since  1857,  but  the  others  have  not  yet  had  the  advantage  of 
Mission  teaching.     Those  visited  on  this  occasion  were— 

1.  Arorea  {Hurd  Island),  lat  2°  36'  S.,  long.  177°  E.  On 
approaching  the  island  the  mission-ship  was  mistaken  for  a 
slaver,  "a  man-stealing  ship,"  and  so  the  inhabitants  prepared 
to  defend  themselves.  One  of  the  natives,,  however,  'who  had 
been  on  a  Christian  island,  recognised  the  John  WitliaTnB,  and 
noon  spread  the  news  of  the  peaceful  intentions  of  the  mission- 
aries, and  ao  the  party  was  allowed  to  land. 

2.  Tamana  (Rotch  Island),  lat^  2*  30'  S.,  long.  176°  7'  E. 
The  missionaries  found  all  the  males  naked,  and  manifesting 
very  bittw  feelings  against  the  Peruvian  slavers.  As  soon  as  the 
natives  could  be  made  acquainted  with  the  pacific  intentions  of 
the  John  Williams,  the  missionaries  landed,  and  the  natives 
agreed  to  aUow  a  native  teacher  to  live  on  the  island.  Soon 
after  landing,  a  meeting  was  convened.  All  appeared  very 
glad  to  get  a  teacher ;  and  one  reason  they  gave  for  their  joy 
vas  that  tliey  would  be  protected  against  "  men-stealing  ships." 

3.  Onoatoa  (Francis  Islands),  lat.  1°  66'  8.,  long.  175°  44'  E. 
Here,  as  in  the  other  islands  of  this  group,  considerable  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  in  approaching  the  natives  on  account  of 
the  ravages  of  the  slave  vessela  This  was,  however,  overcome 
through  the  presence  of  a  native  teacher  on  board  the  John 
Williams,  and  the  party  landed.  "When  we  reached  the  ree^" 
says  Mr,  Whitmee,  "  a  number  of  people  came  to  ineet  us,  and 
they  all  manifested  the  greatest  joy.  We  were  conducted  to  the 
large  house  of  public  assembly.  Here  our  request  to  leave  a 
t«acher  met  wit^  the  approval  of  young  and  old,  and  the  house 
in  which  we  were  assembled  was  given  as  his  residence.  They 
wished  me  to  leave  three  teachere,  as  there  are  two  other 
villages  on  the  island  besides  the  one  at  which  wo  landed.  But 
I  had  only  two  left:,  and  could  only  leave  one  this  year,  with  a 
promise  of  two  more  next  year  for  the  other  villages." 

4.  Feru^-LaA.  1"  18'  8.,  long.  176°  E.  This  was  the  last 
island  visited    After  allaying  the  fean  <tf  the  people  (who  bad 
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mistakea  the  Joha  WilliamR  fur  a  skver),  the  party  landed  with 
a  native  called  Sunday,  who  had  heen  stolen  by  the  alavers 
some  time  previous,  and  now  restored  to  his  home  by  the 
missionanea. 

"  We  very  eoon  went  ashore  with  Sunday  and  the  teacher, 
when  we  fonnd  out  there  was  hope  of  a  good  reception.  As 
Sunday  was  speaking,  KirLwrne  interpreted  his  words  to  me, 
and  I  was  delighted  to  find  how  much  he  had  learned  of  the 
Gospel.  He  urged  his  countrymen  to  cast  off  the  worship  of 
their  gods,  who  could  neither  do  them  good  nor  harm,  and  to 
worship  the  one  true  God  who  made  them,  and  who  prcMerves 
them,  and  bestows  upon  tbem  all  they  possess,  and  who  lovea 
them  and  wishes  to  do  them  good." 

THE  GILBBET  ISLANDS. 

AUEBlCAJf  BOABD  OP  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

Ihc  islands  occupied  are — 

1.  Tarawa. — Tins  island  was  takeo  possession  of  two  years 
fcga  Then  the  whole  population  of  over  6,000  were  gross 
idolaters  ;  now  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  civilized,  and 
outward  worshippers  of  a.  true  Ood.  Their  lai^  council- 
houses,  formerly  used  for  feasting  and  danoing,  are  now  places 
of  worship. 

2.  Apaiang. — On  this  island  there  han  been  a  long  civil  war, 
which,  as  might  be  expected,  has  put  a  stop  to  all  Mission 
work.  The  miaHiouaries  have  been  iu  great  danger,  and  have 
been  subjected  to  much  annoyance  and  loss. 

3.  Bvia/ritari. — On  this  is^d  the  Mission  work  has  assumed 
a  cheering  aspect.  A  Church  has  been  fonned,  and  ^hteen 
natives  have  been  received  into  fellowship.  More  than  five 
hundred  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  can  read  in  the  Bible. 

NTUE,  OE  SAVAGE   ISLAND. 

The  Rev.  W.  G.  Lawes,  when  speaking  of  the  stealing 
propensity  of  the  natives  of  this  island,  says  : — "  Stealing  haa 
increased  fearfully  of  lato  ;  young  and  old  all  seem  to  t&ke  to  it 
as  naturally  as  to  eating  and  drinking."  He  adds,- however, 
"  Only  some  sis  out  of  our  1,100  Church  members  have  been 
convicted  during  the  last  nine  months  of  the  year."  He  then 
says  : — "  Captains,  traders,  and  others  are  most  unreasonable  in 
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th.eir  expectaliotiB,  They  seem  ki  think  that  for  a  native  to 
steal  or  cheat  is  infinitely  worse  than  for  a  white  man  to  do  so. 
If  they  lose  a  few  dollars'  worth,  no  language  is  strong  enough 
to  denounce  the  perfidy,  hypocrisy,  and  villany  of  the  dark- 
skinned  thieves,  while  they  admit  that  if  their  goods  were  as 
unprotected  in  England  or  America,  they  would  moat  likely 
lose  all  they  possess.  Formerly,  every  Savage  Islander  was  a 
thie^  a  liar,  a  murderer  (in  piupose  if  not  actually),  an  adul- 
terer, and  treacherOQ.?,  rog\ie.  JVow,  for  every  thief  I  can  show 
you  an  honest  man,  for  every  liar  a  truthful  man,  for  every 
murderer  hundreda  of  peaceful  men,  for  every  adulterer  a 
moral  man,  for  every  ungodly  man  a  professing  Christian,  and 
for  every  backslider  a  score  of  steadfast  men," 

Statittiea  far  1870.— English  Missionaries,  2  ;  Church  Mem- 
bers, 1,106;  Native  Adherents,  4,856;  Schools,  14;  Scholars, 
2,170.     Contributions  for  Church  purposes,  678t 

Ahericak  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 

MarshaU  Islands. — Five  missionaries  are  now  at  work  in  this 
group  of  islands,  and  encouraging  accounts  have  been  received 
of  the  state  of  the  native  Church,  There  are  at  the  present 
time  115  members  in  full  communion,  and  several  schools  have 
been  opened.  A  large  and  substantial  church  building  has  been 
erected  on  the  island  of  £bon. 

Caroline  lalandt;  Kusaie. — There  ia  a  church  on  this  island 
of  150  members.  The  whole  of  the  people  can  read.  There 
are  four  church  buildings  erected  by  the  native  Christians. 

Fonape. — The  inhabitants  of  this  island  number  about  6,000, 
Of  these  more  than  one  half  are  Christians.  Five  church 
buildings  have  been  erected  by  the  natives. 

TItf.  Marquesas  IslaTuls. — Islands  of  this  group  occupied, 
Fatuiva,  Hivava,  Uapou,  and  Ua/iuna.  In  some  of  these 
islands  tribal  war  hap  seriously  interfered  with  the  Mission 
work,  and  prevented  the  increase  of  members.  By  the  latest 
return  (1870)  it  appears  that  the  number  of  native  Christians 
in  Church  fellowship  is  143. 

hervey  islands. 

Missions  op  tbe  London  Missionary  Society. 

Isliinds  occupied,  Knroionga,  Mangaia,  AitxUaki,  Penrhyn. 
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The  state  of  the  Mission  Chnrches  in  these  uUncU  is  very 
encouraging.  Much  eameetnesB  is  maniiested  by  the  pec^e  in 
the  atody  of  the  Bible  and  in  prayer, 

"  In  the  month  of  April,  at  this  Bettlement  {Avania],  and  at 
Aronaigi,  the  teachers  and  deacons,  with  the  old-tried  Chnrdt 
members,  met  eveiy  night  for  prayer,  after  having  first  con- 
ducted erening  worship  in  th^  own  homea.  After  prayer  a 
few  would  leave,  and  go  out  and  visit  about  in  the  homes  of  the 
peo[de.  They  generally  read  a  portion  of  Scripture,  and  preas 
one  and  all  preeent  to  attend  to  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  and 
then  engage  in  prayer.  By-aud-bye  one  after  another  came  to 
the  prayer-meetingB,  until  night  after  night  the  houses  where 
they  were  held  were  crowded." 

Staiutia  of  Miidon  Work  for  1870.— Jfative  OrdMned 
SGuLsters,  17  ;  Chturch  Memb^  2,616  ;  Native  Adherents, 
9,590;  Schools,  72;  Scholars,  3,1B9. 

SOCIErT  ISLANDS. 

Tslutds  occupied,  ffvahifie,  Raiatka,  Borabora  MaupUL 

'Writing  &am  Raiatka,  and  referring  to  the  present  state  of 
the  mission  there,  the  Bev.  J.  £.  Vivian  says  ; — 

"  The  new  schoolroom  was  finished  in  April,  and  onr  teachers 
and  HcholaTB  continue  to  give  ua  much  encoiiragement.  Dr. 
Ejugsley,  brother  of  the  Rev.  0.  Kingsley,  author  of  '  Two 
TeaiB  Ago,'  &c,  visited  the  island  about  two  months  ago,  in 
company  with  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and,  when  examining 
tba  writing  and  arithmetic  of  the  senior  classes,  said,  '  I  am 
really  surprised,  Mr.  Tivion,  at  what  I  see.  This  school  does 
you  great  credit ;  why,  the  scholars  would  compete  with  many 
schools  at  home.'  On  another  occasion  both  gentlemen  re- 
mat^ed  (comparing  these  people  with  those  of  New  Zealand), 
'  Indeed,  in  a  short  time  all  trace  of  the  former  history  of  your 
people  will  be  entirely  loat ;  and,  compared  with  what  we  saw 
in  New  Zealand,  you  are  marvelloualy  in  advance.' 

"  These  distinguished  visitors  attended  our  Sabbath  services, 
and  expressed  themselves  'delighted  with  the  attention  and 
appearance  of  the  congregation.'  " 

Statistics  of  the  Miagion/or  1870.— Native  Ordained  Minis- 
ters, 1 ;  Native  Preachers,  fi9  ;  Native  Churdi  Members,  910  ; 
Native  Adherents,  4,460  ;  Schools,  14  ;  Scholars,  781.  Con- 
tributions for  Church  purposes,  146/. 
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London   Mibsionast   Societi. 

Islands  occupied,  T(Mti,  Moorea,  and  Tvamolu  lalwnds. 

The  Mission  work  in  these  islanda  continues  to  be  carried  on 

■with  vigour  and  aueceas.     Eetums  for  1870  : — Native  Ordained 

Ministers,  14;  Native  Preachers,  12;  Church  Members,  1,200 ; 

Native  Adherents,  1 1,000  ;  Schools,  40 ;  Scholars,  1,000. 

AUSTEAL  ISLANDS. 

Missions  of  the  London  Missionary  Soctbtt. 

Islands  occupied,  Rv/rvia,  Rimatara,  and  Rawa/aai. 

Slatisiics  for  1869. — Native  Ordained  Ministers,  3  ;  Native 
Preachers,  23 ;  Church  Members,  283 ;  Native  Adherents, 
1,140 ;  Schools,  14 ;  Scholare,  260. 

lagkjon  islands. 

Mission  of  the  Londoh  Missionary  Society. 
BiatMitMa  for  1870.— Native  Preachers,  14;   Church  Mem- 
bere,  327 ;  Native  Adherents,  1,295. 

LOYALTY  ISLANDS. 

Mission  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 

Islands  occupied,  Mare,  lAfa,  and  Vea. 

The  harsh  treatment  of  the  Protestant  converts  in  the 
Loyalty  Islands  by  tixo  French  authorities  has  given  pkce  to 
mild  and  just  measures.  The  following  eictract  frcni.  th<> 
Report  of  the  Rev.  J.  Sleigh,  of  the  lAfu,  Mission,  will  be  read 
wiUi  interest  ; — 

"  For  several  months  the  authorities  have  released  the  people 
from  public  works.  This  has  allowed  them  to  attend  well  to 
their  plantations.  Their  late  fears  respecting  their  yams  in 
consequence  of  rain,  are  succeeded  by  gratitude,  and  joy  in 
prospect  of  food,  good  and  plentiful.  We,  and  also  the  priests, 
encouraged  our  people  to  contribute  in  aid  of  the  French  suf- 
.  ferers  in  this  terrific  and  lamentable  w^.  Between  700  and 
800  francs  were  collected  in  Lifu,  of  which  I  sent  200  francs 
from  my  district,  writing  to  the  commandant  that  it  is  my 
desire  to  improve  such  occasions,  to  inculcate  sentiment 
humane  and  loyaL  Very  recently  the  new  Protestant  church 
at  Khepenehe  was  formally  opened  and  handed  over  to  us. 
,l,~.00'^lc 
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The  commandant  and  other  officers  -were  present.  The  place 
way  filled  with  ■well-di'esaed  and  well-behaved  natives.  Sevetal 
intereating  meetinga  were  held.  Thq  representative  of  the 
Governor  (a  Protestant  gentleman,  captain  of  the  Gazelle) 
highly  eulogised  tiie  Lifuaus  on  the  advances  they  had  made  in 
civilization,  attributing  it  to  the  missionaries,  referring  par- 
ticularly to  ourselvea,  thanking  us  for  such  aervicea,  and  giving 
goi>d  advice  to  the  natives." 

Sfatislics/or  1870. — Engliah  missionaries,  6;  native  preachers, 
40;  Church  niemhere,  2,570;  native  adlerenta,  9,200;  Bchoola, 
10;  scholars,  600. 

THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 
The  Auericah  Board  or  Foreiov  Missions. 

The  year  1870  being  the  fiftieth  since  the  introduction  of 
CbriatiaDity  into  the  Sandwich  (Hawahan)  Islands,  it  was 
observed  an  a  year  of  Jubilee.  AH  classes  united  in  public 
exercises  suited  to  the  occasion.  The  Government  net  apart 
the  1st  of  June  for  a  national  holiday.  On  the  Sabbath  pre- 
vious special  services  were  held  in  all  the  churches.  On  the 
Wednesday  (June  1)  a  large  procession  moved  through  the 
principal  streets  of  Honolulu  to  the  Kawaiahao  church,  con- 
sisting of  the  military,  the  national  legislature,  variolas  civil 
bodies,  aged  missionaries  in  carriages,  students  of  the  colleges, 
a  thousand  Sabbath-achool  children  and  citizens  generally. 
Aildresses  were  delivered,  and  appropriate  music  sung.  The 
presence  of  the  King,  Queen  Emma,  and  the  representatives  of 
the  foreign  powers  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  scene. 

For  several  yeara  the  native  Churches  have  not  only  main- 
tained their  new  religious  institutions,  with  the  exception  of 
small  grants  in  aid  from  the  American  Board  for  educational 
purposes,  but  have  sustained  an  independent  Mission  to  the 
Marquesas  islands,  and  co-operated  with  the  American  mis- 
sionaries in  Micronesia,  For  the  foreign  work  of  their  ChurcheB 
they  have  contributed  more  than  they  have  received  from 
abroad. 

From  statistical  tables  prepared  by  Dr.  Andereon,  it  appears 
that  the  whole  number  of  pereons  admitted  to  the  Church  on 
profession  of  faith  amounts  to  55,000.  Six  hundred.and  eighty- 
nine  were  added  in  the  year  1870. 

The  number  of  common  schools  in  1870  waa  224,  with  an 
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average  attendance  of  6,938,  of  whom  3,i27  were  boys,  and 
2,51 1  girls.  Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  high  schools,  in 
which  thfi  English  language  is  taught  There  are  15  such 
schools.  There  are  also  29  day-schools  in  which  English  is 
taught,  attended  by  1,458  pupils,  626  of  whom  are  girls. 

The  number  of  pnblicationa  printed  and  circulated  during 
1870  was  veiy  great.  "We  have  this  year,"  say  the  Com- 
mittee, "  printed  in  these  islands,  in  four  languages,  fourteen 
different  publications — four  in  the  Hawaiian,  one  in  tl^  Mar- 
queaan,  seven  in  the  Gilbert  Islands  language,  and  two  in. 
Ponapean,  making  a  total  of  1,357,200  pa^;es,  beeides  which  we 
have  received  from  the  presses  of  the  American  Bible  Society 
about  413,190  pages. 

There  have  been  put  into  circulation  on  these  islands, 
1,344,432  pages  of  Hawaiian,  in  book  form,  during  the  year, 
besides  what  is  equal  to  118,080  pages  of  Alaula,  and  about 
21,360  pages  of  Chinese  works.  Our  gratuitous  circulation  of 
our  own  pnblicationa  ia  as  foUowa  : — Biblea  and  Testaments^ 
25,340  pages;  bound  volumes,  34,625  pages;  tracts,  12,079 
pages." 

NORTH  PACIFIC  MISSIONS. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 


This  Mission  was  founded  in  1856,  and  by  its  wd  the  Gospel 

has  been  preached  to  the  natives  at  the  furthest  boundary  of 
British  rule  in  this  new  colony.  The  Mission  was  commenced 
at  Mettahkallah,  wjiere  a  Chnstian  village  was  founded,  and  in 
t«n  years  a  congr^ation  of  400  adults  has  been  gathered 
together,  of  whom  200  have  been  baptized. 

In  1868  the  Mission  was  extended  to  KirwatiMh,  where 
another  Christian  village  has  been  founded,  and  a  school  house 
erected.  Several  native  preachers  have  been  appointed,  and 
everywhere  there  are  signs  of  spiritual  life. 

Summa/ry  of  Work  (1870). — Stations,  2  ;  Church  members, 
500 ;  schools,  I  ;  scholarK,  200. 
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TrtMnttatioM  of  lit  BiUt  into  AiC  Languaga  of  lit  Ptcpla  of  Pdyneaa. 


U<dagaty 

HamaiiaiA  (bjAmaricin  Soc) 
'Ditto  vdA  liigliBb  (ditto)  ... 

.fUatiA 

JEaTDtoajfOn  a 

Jfor^uoan  

fotigm     

Mauri,  or  iVeio  ZnUaniJ 

Samoan    

NitU  (O.  T.  being  prepued) 

Ftgitan   

Sotuman 

NtngoMH,  or  Mori    ... 

Ufv 

Eromangan 

Nob  Oaltdonian 

Aneityum  (Old  Test  tiaits.) 
Iman  (New  Test  trans.) 

Fati 

Narrinytri  

Kutaien    (Amarican   Bible 

Society) 
Moa  (American  Biblt 

cirtj) 
Qilberl'»  Idand  (Ankarioaai 

Bible  SodeV) 


FOHTIOM& 


The  entire  Bible 

The  entile  Bible...  I 
Ketr  Testament...  \ 

entire  Bible  ( 

The  entire  Bible...  I 

3t  John  

The  entire  Bible 

Ditto   

The  entire  Bible 

New  Teatament 

The  entire  Bible 

New  Testament ) 
preparing  ...  \ 
Genema,  Esodiu,  j 
and  New  Test  \ 
ew  Test  &  Flals.  ) 
I  Ciene8iB,StMat- 1 
\  thew,  and  St  \ 
[     Luke  ) 

Some  Chapten  

(  Gen.  to  £sth.,  1 
}  Psal..,  JomJi,  [■ 
(      and  N.  Test     ) 

St  John  

St  Mark ] 

(EztntotsfromO. ) 
\  and  N.  Test  ] 
f  St  John  I 

(StMattiiew.St) 
I  Mark,  &  Acts! 
\  St.  Matthew.  St  1 
\     John,  A:  Ephe-  [ 


Sandwich  Idands. 


Herve;  lalande,  Sontli 

Sea. 
MarqnefiAD  iHlondfl,  ia. 
Friendly  Is^dJ^  do. 
New  Zealand. 
Navigatoni'  lalande. 
Savage  labuid. 
Feejee  lelandB. 
Rotumah. 

Loyalty  Islands. 

Island  of  Eromanga. 

New  Caledonia. 

New  Hebrides. 

TTea,  New  Hebrides. 
Fate   or  Suidvich  b- 

•Aborigines    of    Sooth 
Australia. 

Strongs  Island,  Micro- 

Marshall's  Isltwd,  Mi- 
cronesia, 
Gilbert's  leland,  Micre- 
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WORKS    ON    MISSIONS,    E' 

PVBUaHED  BT 

JAMES  NI8BET  AND  00. 


South-Central  Polynesia.     Being  ReminiBcenoeB  of  a  Peraonal 

Uiuion  to  the  Friendly  labnds  uid  thair  Dependentigi.    B;  the  Be*. 

Tbouu  Wist.    Bto.,  12*.  cloth. 
Faith  and  Victory.     A  Story  of  the  Progreaa  of  Christianity 

in  Bengal.    Bj  the  late  M».  MuUiUis,  of  ths  Londoa  Umion  in 

Caloatta.    CrawD  6ro.,  4t.  6d.  cloth. 
Morning  on  the  Mountains;  or,  Woman  and  her  Savionr  in 

Feraio.    By  the  Author  of  "  Pr.  Omit  and  tha  Moniitatil  Neltoiuw." 

Poat  8to..  6i.  cloth. 
True  Yoke-fellows  in  the  Mission-field.     The  Life  and  Labours 

of  the  Bot,  John  Anderson  ud  the  Her.  Bobert  JohDitoD,  bvoed 

in  the  BiBe  and  Derelopment  of  the  Madn*  Free  Churoh  MiHion. 

By  the  Bar.  Johh  Bkudwood,  M.A.    Pint  8»o.,  7«.  6d.  dirth. 
Memorials  of    John   Bowen,   LL.D.,   late    Bishop    of  Si«rra 

Leona.     Compiled  from  Lb  Lettoia  and  Jounuli,  b;  bia  Sutsk.  Put 

Sto.,  9i.  cloth. 
Civilizing  Mountain  Men ;  or,   Sketches  of  Missionary  Work    • 

among  the  Eareni,    By  Mn.  M^eoir,  ofBuriDali.    Edited  by  L.  If .  B., 

Author  of  "  The  Book  and  iti  Story."    Fosp.,  5i.  elolh. 
A  Memoir  of  the  late  Kev.  Eobert  Neabit^  Missionary  of  the 

Free   Church  of  Sootland   at  Bombay.      By   the   Ber.    J,    McbbA-I 
MrroHKLL.    Crown  8to.,  6».  oloth. 
The  Basutos ;  or,  Tweoty-three  Years  in  South  Africa-     By 

the  Key,    E,  Casaus,  late  Miaaianary   Director  of  the  Paris  Eran- 

gelioal  Hiation  Houie.    Post  8to  ,  6t.  cloth. 
Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Brief  Ministry  of  the  Eev.    David 

Sindemaa,  Miaeionuy  in  China.    By  the  Bar.  Amixiw  A.  Bohab. 

Crown  Sto.,  &>.  cloth. 
The  Rainbow  in  the  North :  A  Short  Account  of  the  First 

Eatabliahment  of  Chrtilianity  in  Bapert'a  Land  by  the  Church  Mil- 

aionary  Socie^.    By  Hiaa  Tuokbb.    With  Uluatration*.     Fcap.  Bto., 

3*.  6d.  oloth. 
Abbeoknta ;  or,  Sunrise  within  the  Tropica :    An  Outline  of 

the  Origin  and  Progres*  of  the  Tornb*  Hiiaion.    By  the  aame  Author. 

Fcap.  8»o,  3j.  6rf.  cloth. 
The    Briar   and    Myrtle ;    or,    Heathenism  and    Christianity 

lUuatratedintheHiitoryofUary.  By  the  game  Author.  Fcap.,  2t.6<l. 

The  Southern  Cross  and  the  Southern  Crown;  or,  The  Gtoqiel  in 
Sew  Zealand.    By  the  tame  Author.    Fcap.  8to.,  3i.  6d.  oloth. 

A  Memoir  of  the  Bev.  J.  J.  Weitbrecbt,  late  Missionary  of  the 
Church  Uiaaionan  Society  in  Bengal  Compiled  by  hia  Wii.ow  from 
hia  Joumala  and  Letteis.  With  a  PreGuw  by  the  BeT.  H.  Vbkii,  M.A. 
Crown  Sto.,  Ti.  6<j. 

London :  Juna  Savwi  and  Co.,  21,  Bcnxn-atMct  (W.). 
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WORKS    PUBLISHED    BY    THE    COMMITTEE    OF 
THE  HOME  AND  COLONIAL  SCHOOL  SOCIETY. 


Hinia  on  School  Building,  on  the  Maaagement  of  Schools,  and 

on  their  SuperintenileDciB  bj  Committees,  Pitront,  and  Ti>i(ora,  nitli 

■a  App«iidii  of  Plana,  ias.    SLith  Edition,  prioc  2t.  6it. 
An  Extract  from  thin  Work,  relating  to  School  Bvuldings  only, 

prioe  M. 
A  Manual  Of  Elementaiy  Instruction  for  Infant  Schools  and 

Printe  Tuition.    ToL  1.,  it.,  and  Tol.  II.,  S/.  6d.  tloth  bottrds. 
B«ligioua  Instruction,   in  a  Graduated  Series  of  Ijessoos  for 

YonngCbildren.  Fourth  Edition.  Parti  I. BDdlI.,St.each,«loth  bonds. 
Practical  Reraarks  on    Infant    Education.      For    iJie    Use    of 

Soliool*  and  Priiate  FamUiei.   B;  the  B«T.  Dr.  and  Miss  Ma.io.   Fifth 

Edition,  price  1i.  6d.,  cloth  board*. 
A  Selection  of  Hymns  and  Poetry,  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and 

Vuneries.     Serenth  Edition,  price  £r,  Gd.,  cloth  boardi. 

One  Hundred  Times  adapted  to  tlie  above.     By  Chables  H. 

PiFBDAy,     SeTpnth  Edition,  price  Zt.  myed,  oloth  2t.  6d. 

Information  on  Common  Objects  for  the  Uae  of  Schools.     Fifth 

Edition,  price  2a.  6d. 
A  Manual  of  Domestic  Economy,  with  Hints  on  Surgery  and 

Domeatio  Medicine,  for  ths  TTsa  of  Teaohera,  Schoola,  and  Families. 

Eighth  Edition,  enlarge),  pries  1(.  Gd. 
The  Log  Book,  ruled,  with  Instructjonfj  for  Use.    Price  48. 
A  Manual  of  School  Drill  for  the  Use  of  Teachers.     Compiled 

for  the  Society.    Price  2*.  erf. 
Sketoheti  of  Lessons  on  the  Sabbath.     By  E.  CoaHijUJ,  Master 

of  the  JuTenilB  School.     Price  3d.     With  a  ■'  Wedneedaj  AAamoon  at 

the  Home  and  Colonial  9choola,"  price  id. 
Arrangement  of  Texts,  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Familien. 

Bf  HiBi  Uato.    Price  \d. 
Tablea  of  the  Geography  of -Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  the 

Dae  of  Schoola  and  Families.     Fourth  Edition,  price  9d. 

Papers  given  to  Students  on  their  Entrance.     Price  6d. 
Hints  to  Parents,  large  type,  for  di;4tributian.      4s.  per  100. 
What  is  the  Cause  I     An  Address  to  Parents  On  tie  Manage- 
ment of  their  Ofaildren  at  Home.    Price  Si.  per  100. 

By  Miaa  MAro. 

Lessons  on  the  Miracles  of  our  Blessed  Lord.     Price  3s.  Gd. 
Lessons  on  Objects,  as  given  to  Children  between  the  Ages  of 

Six  and   Eight,   in  a,  teatHloizian  School  at  Cheam.    Serenteenth 

Edirton.     Price  8i.  6rf  ,  cloth  board*. 

Lessons  on  Shells,  as  given  to  Children  between  the  Agee  of 

Eight  and  Ten.    Third  Edition.    9i.  6d.  cloth  bouda.    Ulu>tiat«d  by 

Ten  Eograringa. 

A  OHtstogne  of  Booka,  Frinta,  and  Sobool  Apparatna  genenlly,  mt;  be 

had  on  application.     This  Catalogue  contain*  a  list  of  Apparatus  meov 

nsnded  on  opening  either  an  inlant  or  Juvenile  Soteol. 
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